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THE  GREAT 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER 
AND 

RESTORER. 


FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE 

Iff 

WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


LARGEST  SALE 
OF  ANY 
MEDICINE 
IN 

THE  WORLD. 


For  cleansing  and  clearing  ihe  blood  from  all  impurities,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases  and  sores  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a never-failing  and 
permanent  cure.  It  Cures  Old  Sores.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs.  Cures  Scurvy  Sores. 
Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers.  Cures  Glandular  Swellings.  Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples  on 
the  Face.  Cures  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sores  on  the  Neck. 
Clears  the  Blood  from  all  impure  matter,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a trial  to  test  its  value. 
THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  in  Bottles  2S.  9d.  each,  and  in  cases  containing  Six  times  the  quantity,  ns.  each,  sufficient 
to  effect  a permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases.  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
PATENT  MEDICINE  VENDORS  throughout  the  world,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  33  or  132  stamps 
by  the  Proprietors,  The  Lincoln  & Midland  Counties’  Drug  Company,  Lincoln. 
(TRADE  MARK  “BLOOD  MIXTURE.”) 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!!! 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  all 
ailments  incidental  to  every  HOUSEHOLD.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled 
for  the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Advice  Gratis  at  78,  New  Oxford  Street,  late  533,  Oxford  Street , London , daily  between  the 

hours  of  1 1 and  4,  or  by  letter . 


MEMORY  AND  SUCCESS. 


pROF.  LOISETTE 

X PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEMORY. 

Art  of  Never  Forgetting. 

Wholly  unlike  mnemonics. 

pROF.  LOISETTE 

X LOST  MEMORIES  RESTORED. 

The  worst  made  good, 

And  the  best  better. 


pROF.  LOISETTE 

CURE  OF  MIND-WANDERING. 

Any  book  learned 
In  one  reading. 

pROF.  LOISETTE” 

A PROSPECTUS  POST  FREE,  with 

opinions  of  Charles  Mercicr,  M.B.  (Lond.), 
F. K.C.S.,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  and  others. 

Also  Private  Lessons  by  POST. 

W.C. 


Great  inducements  to  Correspondence  Classes. 

37,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON, 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobello  Road,  Bayswater , IV. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
Sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  ever)- kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbess 
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ST.  EDMUNDS  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL,  WARE,  HERTS. 


President— THE  RIGHT  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Moo  Karr  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short- 
hand, mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 

ST.  HUGH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

( Adjoining  the  College). 

PRESIDENT— THE  RIGHT  REV.  P.  FENTON. 

An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  PRESIDENT. 


MOTTINGHAM  HOUSE, 

MOTTINGHAM,  NEAR  ELTHAM,  KENT, 

TWELVE  MINUTES'  WALK  FROM  ELTHAM  STATION. 

(Removed  from  Blenheim  House,  Lee). 

Establishment  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Also  for 
the  Militia,  Preliminary,  Literary,  and  Final  Examinations. 

Principal  . . . REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH, 

Late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 

TUTORIAL  STAFF: 

Higher  Mathematics  . . . G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 13th 

Wrangler,  1873 ; late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Mathematics LA.  Pease,  EsqM  and  J.  Sloane,  Esqv 

Classics  : Latin  and  Greek  . . The  Principal. 

English  : Language  and  History  . T.  W.  West,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  sometime 

Scholar  of  Lincoln  College. 

French  Language  ....  Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A.  Licencie- 

fcs-Lettres,  Paris. 

German  Language  ....  The  Principal. 

Sciences : Geology,  Physics,  and 

Chemistry  ....  Professor  J.  Morris. 

Geography : Physical  . . . The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

„ Political  . . . The  Principal. 

Drawing : Geometrical,  Freehand, 

and  Perspective  . . . J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

Preliminary  Subjects  . . . The  Principal  and  J.  Sloane,  Esq. 

Drill  and  Fencing  ....  Sergeant  F.  Myers,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 

The  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  daily  Mass  in  the  house . 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY. 


fpiftsidcnt. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALFORD. 

§on.  Secretaries. 

REV.  W.  H.  COLOGAN,  Lilystone  Hall,  Ingatestone. 
JAMES  BRITTEN,  Esq.,  18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Hon.  3freasurert. 

GEORGE  WHITLAW,  Esq.,  18,  Argyll  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  - - - TEN  SHILLINGS. 


PUBLICATIONS  NOW  ON  SALE. 

OLD  SERIES,  ONE  PENNY  EACH. 

True  Wayside  Tales,  First  and  Second  Series,  pp.  36  each. 

Lingard  Papers,  pp.  4°- 

English  and  Irish  Martyr  Papers,  pp.  36. 

NEW  SERIES. 

Primary  Education.  By  Rev.Father  Splaine  (Second  Edition)  pp.  32,  id.  each. 
Positivism,  pp.  12,  }4d.  each,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  P.P.P. : A Tract  on  Thrift,  pp.  4,  4d.  per  doz.,  is.  per  100. 

Little  Rosary  Book  (Illustrated),  %d.  each,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

„ The  same  in  sheets  for  distribution  as  Rosary  Ticket,  id.  each, 

6d.  per  100. 

Short  Indulgenced  Prayers  'k  On  Card,  y3d.  each. 

Preparation  for  Confession,  for  Little  Children  > 4d.  doz.  2s.  6d. 

Short  Morning  and  Night  Prayers  j per  100. 

Advice  of  Leo  XIII.  to  Catholic  Youth,  pp.  8,  x/2d.  each,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 


***  List  of  cheap  and  good  Books,  suitable  for  distribution,  sent  on  application 

with  stamps  for  postage. 


Address— 18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST. 

The  Life  of  Father  Luke  Wadding,  Founder  of  S.  Isidore’s  College,  Rome. 

Author  of  “Scriptores  Ordinis  Minorum,”  “ Annales  Minorum.”  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
A.  O’Shea,  O.S.F.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  Good  Counsel.  A History  of  the  Ancient  Sanctuary 

of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  in  Genazzano,  and  of  the  Wonderful  Apparition  and 
Miraculous  Translation  of  her  Sacred  Image  from  Scutari  in  Albania  to  Genazzano,  in 
1467.  To  which  is  added  a Chapter  on  the  Miraculous  Crucifix  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  By  Mgr.  George  F.  Dillon,  D.D.,  Missionary  Apostolic 
(a  visitor  from  Sydney  to  the  Shrine).  New  and  cheaper  edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  Christian  instructed  in  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Indulgences. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Maurel,  S.J.  An  approved  translation  of  the  Fourteenth  French  edition. 
By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Costelloe.  Revised  and  enlarged  according  to  the  latest  decisions 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  Fourth  edition.  Royal  i8mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  War  of  Antichrist  with  the  Church  and  Christian  Civilization,  &c. 

Lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh  by  Mgr.  George  F.  Dillon,  D.D.,  Missionary  Apos- 
tolic, Sydney.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Charity  of  the  Church.  A Proof  of  her  Divinity.  From  the  Italian  of 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Baluffi.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Denis  Gargan,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Augustinian  Manual.  Comprising  a “Practical  Prayer  Book”  for  the 
Faithful  in  general,  and  complete  book  of  Instruction  for  the  Members  of  the  Arch- 
confraternity  of  the  Cincture  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Monica.  By  an  Augustinian  Father. 
New  edition,  revised.  i8mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. ; cape  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. ; 
best  calf,  red  edges,  5s.  6d. ; best  morocco,  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d. 

Moral  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  O’Keeffe,  C.C.  Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Meditation ; or,  Practical  Explanation  of  the  Second 

Manner  of  Prayer  of  St.  Ignatius.  By  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe,  S.J.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  L.  M.  N.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  S.J.  i8mo,  cloth,  is.6d. 

The  Practice  of  Interior  Recollection  with  God.  Drawn  from  the 

Psalms  of  David.  By  Father  Paul  Segneri,  S.J.  i8mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


WORKS  BY  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  MORAN, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  SYDNEY. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffered  by  the  Catholics  of 

Ireland  under  the  Rule  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Analecta  of  David  Rothe,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  With  Introduction. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Acta  Sancti  Brendani : Original  Latin  Documents  connected  with  the  Life  of 

St.  Brendan,  Patron  of  Kerry  and  Clonfert.  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Spicilegium  Ossoriense:  A Collection  of  Original  Letters  and  Papers 

illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the  year  1800. 
Three  volumes.  4to,  half  bound,  gilt  top,  £1  16s. 


Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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AMERICAN  NEW  BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA; 

OR,  THE  OUTSPOKEN  TRUTH 
On  the  All-important  Question  of  Divine  Authoritative  Teaching. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  FAITH, 

Contrasted  with  the  various  Theories  of  Private  and  Fallible  Inteipretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  a Full  Explanation  of  the  Whole  Question  of  INFALLIBILITY,  and  Application  of  the 
Principles  to  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
By  the  RIGHT  REV.  J.  D.  RICARDS,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  author  of 
Catholic  Christianity  and  Modern  Unbelief. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 
i2mo,  cloth,  net,  80  cents. 

With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  BRUECK. 

With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  H ergen roether.  Translated 
by  Rev.  E.  Pruente.  With  an  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  S.T.D. 
Two  vols.,  8vo.;  Vol.  I.,  cloth,  net,  Two  Dollars;  Half  calf,  marble  edges,  net,  Three  Dollars. 
Postage,  twenty  cents  extra  per  vol.  Vol.  II.  ready  about  the  ist  of  July. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


THOMAS  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKSELLER, 
i,  SOHO  SQUARE,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Established  1849. 


Commentaries  on  the  Bible ; Works  of  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Church  Historians  ; and 

Books  for  the  Clergy  generally. 

Catalogues  of  Selections  published  periodically , and  sent  post-free  on  application, 

LIBRARIES  AND  SMALLER  LOTS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED. 


YANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  die  canaical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  2867.  Honourable  Mention  .International  Exhibition,  xSfe. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  GroHer,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 

JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  War  of  Antichrist  with  the  Church  and  Christian  Civilization, 

and  the  Spoliation  of  the  Propaganda.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  George  F.  Dillon, 
D.D.,  Missionary  Apostolic,  Sydney.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  Good  Counsel.  A History  of  the  Ancient 

Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  in  Genazzano,  and  of  the  Wonderful  Apparition 
and  Miraculous  Translation  of  her  Sacred  Image  from  Scutari  in  Albani  to  Genazzano  in 
1467.  To  which  is  added  a Chapter  on  the  Miraculous  Crucifix  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  By  Mgr.  George  F.  Dillon,  D.D.,  Missionary  Apostolic 
(a  visitor  from  Sydney  to  the  Shrine).  New  and  cheaper  edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Aletheia ; or,  The  Outspoken  Truth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  D.  Ricards,  D.D. 

1 2 mo,  doth,  net,  4s. 

A Catholic  and  Constitutional  Political  Platform.  A Tract  for  1885. 

By  J.  A.  J.  Johnstone.  8d. 

Catholic’s  Vade  Mecum,  or  Select  Prayers  for  Daily  Use.  New  and  beautiful 

edition.  i8mo.  Printed  in  red  and  black  on  superfine  paper.  Calf,  stiff  or  limp,  red 
edges,  gold  rolled,  5s.  6d. ; and  in  a great  variety  of  bindings. 

Dream  of  Gerontius.  By  Cardinal  Newman.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Wrapper,  6d.; 

cloth,  is.,  and  other  bindings. 

"I  send  you  this  little  book  (, Dream  of  Gerontius),  which  General  Gordon  has  given  me.  The 
pencil-marking  throughout  the  book  is  his/’ — Frank  Power,  Khartoum  (late  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  Khartoum). 

Hymns  Written  and  Composed  by  Rev.  James  Connolly.  Second 

Editio  , 2s.  6d. 

Literary  and  Biographical  History,  or  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Catholics.  From  the  Breach  with  Rome,  in  1534,  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Joseph  Gillow.  Vol.  I.  Price  15s.  This  work  will  consist  of  Five  Vols.,  demy.8vo, 
.price  per  Vol.,  15s.  (Vol.  II.  in  the  Press). 

Life  of  Jean-Jacques  Olier,  Founder  of  the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice. 

By  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  xxx vi.,  628.  Price  15s.  The  work  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  and  contains  a Letter  from  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 

New  Parish  Priest’s  Practical  Manual : A work  useful  also  for  other 

Ecclesiastics,  especially  for  Confessors  and  Preachers.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Frassinetti.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  William  Hutch,  D. D.,  President  of 
St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy.  Crown  8vo.  Printed  on  extra  superfine  paper.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 

"St  Mary  Magdalene.  By  the  Pfcre  H.  D.  Lacordaire.  Second  edition. 

Tastefully  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  pocket  size.  Reduced  to  is.  6d. 

The  Shrine  at  Genazzano  and  the  Devotion  to  the  Mother  of 

Good  Counsel,  a Short  Account  of.  By  Mgr.  Gadd.  In  stout  cloth-lined  wrapper,  6d. 
We  Catholics.  Sixth  Edition.  With  a Postscript  Price  is. 

Ready  Shortly . 

Salvatori’s  Practical  Instruction  to  New  Confessors.  Translated  from 

the  Italian  by  the  Very  Rev.  William  Hutch,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Colman’s  College, 
Fermoy.  Cloth,  i8mo,  4s. 

Christian  Childhood : A Mother’s  Religious  Instructions  to  her  Children. 
By  the  Countess  de  Flavigny.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Bourdeau. 
French  Morocco,  32mo.  Price  3s. 

Will  be  Published , when  sufficiently  subscribed  for. 

The  English  Catholic  Nonjurors  of  1715:  being  a Summary  of  the  Register 

of  their  Estates,  with  Genealogical  and  other  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Unpublished 
Documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  John  Orlebar  Payne,  M.A.  One 
vol.,  demy  8vo.  Price  to  Subscribers,  15s. ; non  Subscribers,  £1  is. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Subscription  gratis  on  application. 


London : 28,  Orchard  Street,  W.,  and  63,  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 

NEW  YORK:  9,  BARCLAY  STREET. 
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AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rer. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  conduct 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a careful 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  ;£i8  per  annum,  or  jQ6  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  jQi  ios.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  jQi  is. 


CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

CHARLES  EASON, 

PUBLISHER,  13,  ASTON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

These  Prayer  Books  are  published  under  Episcopal  Approbation,  and 
are  noted  for  excellence  of  typography  and  bindings. 

Catalogues , Wholesale  or  Retail , on  application.  Shippers  and  the  Trade  supplied. 

London  Agents WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  47,  Little  Britain. 

Established  1730. 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.f  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

(Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  ios.  per  I lb.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  Wax  and  Church  Candles . 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARYS  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles, 

assisted  by  competent  Professors . 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St  Charles,  St  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  COLLEGE.  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  HAS  REMOVED  from  CROYDON  TO  WEYBRIDGE,  to  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Kilmorey. 

M A demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights”  (Black’s  Guide  to  Surrey ), 
beautifully  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
private  parks,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen-garden,  Bakery,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket 
and  Football  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
the  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First-class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  will  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
individual  training.  The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

Junior  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

The  College  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  Addlestone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations.  f 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Very  Rev.  L.  O.  Powels,  C.J.,  President,  St. Georges 
College,  Weybridge. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICT’S  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lecture  in  the  Hall : 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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Catholics  at  the  English  Universities. 


III.— -The  position  of  a Catholic  College  at  Oxford. 

Most  Catholics  have  encountered  from  time  to  time  Anglicans 
who  have  sought  to  fraternise  with  us  on  the  common  ground 
of  dogmatic  belief.  They  urge  us  to  take  part  with  them 
against  the  common  foe  who  is  threatening  to  sweep  away  all 
religion  whatsoever.  They  regard  us  as  unwisely  exclusive  in 
refusing  their  alliance  in  the  face  of  all  the  infidelity  and  vice, 
which  they  dread,  and  justly  dread,  and  which  they  think  they 
could  meet  with  a far  better  chance  of  victory  if  only  we  would 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  the  war  against  secular 
education  and  immoral  literature,  and  against  the  red  spectre  of 
Communism  beginning  to  be  visible  within  measureable  distance. 
It  seems  a little  hard  to  tell  these  well-intentioned,  well-meaning 
people,  acting  in  all  good  faith,  that  between  us  and  them  there 
is  a great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  really  belong  to  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  whom  they  desire  to  repel,  that  they  are,  however 
unwillingly,  his  allies  and  friends,  promoting  his  interest  and 
furthering  his  cause.  Yet  it  is  no  true  kindness  to  put  this 
antagonism  in  the  background,  and  though  we  ought  to  guard 
against  any  uncourteous  or  offensive  rejection  of  their  advances, 
yet  we  should  never  forget  the  fundamental  opposition  which 
exists  between  our  religion  and  theirs  ; that  we  are  as  Catholics 
the  children  of  light,  while  they  are  as  non-Catholics  the  children 
of  darkness  ; that  as  regards  principles  they  are  our  enemies 
no  less  than  the  open  unbeliever,  and  though  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  in  them  a happy  inconsistency  which  causes  them 
to  profess  a dogmatic  belief  where  a dogmatic  belief  is  logically 
untenable,  yet  to  ally  ourselves  with  them  would  be  no  less  a 
treachery  to  our  Faith,  than  a certain  method  of  involving  our- 
selves in  the  destruction  impending  over  them.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  remember  this,  because  of  the  friendly  attitude 
which  Anglicans  more  and  more  assume  towards  us,  partly  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  partly 
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because  the  encroaching  Dissenter  and  Secularist  fill  them 
with  an  ever  increasing  dismay.  They  have  a secret  half- 
consciousness that  the  tide  which  surges  at  their  feet  will  ere 
long  sweep  them  away,  and  there  is  in  them  an  instinctive 
desire  to  ally  themselves  with  the  House  built  upon  the  Rock, 
though  unhappily  they  do  not  recognize  or  will  not  recognize 
the  necessity  of  quitting  their  own  tumble-down  tenement  before 
it  collapses  altogether  and  leaves  them  out  in  the  cold. 

This  dread  of  advancing  scepticism  is  gaining  ground  among 
those  Tutors  and  Professors  at  Oxford  who  still  believe  in 
Christianity  and  a sacramental  system.  In  the  days  of  their 
fancied  security  they  could  afford  to  rail  against  the  errors  and 
exaggerations  of  Popery,  against  the  devotion  to  our  Lady, 
against  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  against  the  exclusive  and  un- 
bending attitude  of  those  who  would  never  yield  an  inch  or  admit 
the  faintest  compromise.  But  now  they  see  a foe  approaching  who 
is  not  exactly  more  formidable,  but  more  destructive  and  more 
terrifying  to  them.  It  is  not  that  they  are  willing  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  perhaps  Rome  is  all  right  and  they  are  all  wrong, 
but  they  no  longer  look  upon  her  as  a “fallen  sister”  or  as 
an  insolent  and  aggressive  foe.  They  regard  her  as  a powerful 
and  widely-ruling  Sovereign,  whose  alliance  would  be  very 
useful  to  them,  even  though  they  do  not  entertain  her  claims 
to  dominion  over  them,  and  who  will  materially  aid  in  driving 
back  the  foe  from  their  own  threatened  territory.  Deep  down 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  often  concealed  even  from  them- 
selves, is  the  secret  conviction  that  their  forces  cannot  resist 
materialism  and  its  allies,  and  that  the  Church  of  God,  founded 
on  Peter’s  See,  has  no  more  to  fear  from  them  than  has  the 
solid  rock  from  the  waves  which  surge  harmlessly  around  its 
base.  This  conviction,  rapidly  gaining  ground  as  it  is  among 
the  more  intelligent  of  Anglicans,  renders  many  of  them  anxious 
to  see  a Catholic  College  founded  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Universities.  Their  fear,  lest  the  presence  of  such  an  institution 
should  draw  away  one  or  other  from  among  their  own  body, 
is  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  their  hope  (futile  though 
it  is)  that  it  might  act  as  a true  breakwater  which  would  hold 
its  own  against  unbelief,  and  so  might  aid  their  own  breakwaters 
of  sand  in  resisting  the  encroaching  tide.  The  majority  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the  feeling  of  security  thus 
engendered  at  the  price  of  an  occasional  defection,  imagining 
as  they  do  for  the  most  part  that  the  Roman  Church  has  as 
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much  right  as  the  Anglican  (and  perhaps  a little  more)  to  be 
regarded  as  a portion  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

The  Liberals  on  the  other  hand,  though  their  reasons  for 
welcoming  a Catholic  College  are  very  different,  are  still  more 
friendly  in  their  disposition  to  such  a project.  They  have 
many  motives  for  regarding  it  with  favour  and  for  wishing  it 
all  success.  First  of  all : they  are  far  more  consistent  than  the 
so-called  orthodox  Anglicans  and  more  logical.  They  know 
what  their  dogmatic  adversaries  are  unaware  of,  that  free 
thought  and  not  authority  is  the  underlying  principle  of  Angli- 
canism ; they  regard  with  perfect  complacency  the  dilemma 
which  they  imagine  will  be  presented  to  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Catholic  party,  and  they  hope  with  a certain  innocent  malice, 
(and  with  more  ground  for  hope  than  their  adversaries),  that  a 
fresh  force  will  be  added  to  the  power  of  logic  and  the  witness 
of  facts  to  drive  them  from  their  untenable  position.  If  one 
or  two  go  over  to  Rome,  so  much  the  better,  it  will  teach  the 
rest,  they  think,  to  leave  their  dogmatism  and  take  refuge  in  the 
Rationalist  camp. 

But  this  is  but  a minor  and  subordinate  ground  for  the 
welcome  they  would  give  to  a Catholic  College.  Their 
whole  system  professes  to  be  one  of  liberty  of  judgment 
and  free  thought,  and  though  they  regard  it  as  a misfortune 
to  prefer  authority  to  private  judgment,  and  Faith  to  what  they 
wrongly  regard  as  reason,  yet  they  like  to  see  the  principle 
consistently  carried  out,  and  desire  to  introduce  a Catholic 
College  into  the  precincts  of  cosmopolitan  Oxford,  just  as  the 
Roman  emperors  desired  to  introduce  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity  into  the  Pantheon,  or  as  some  of  the  saints  of  God 
may  be  seen  depicted  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  side  by  side  with  apostates  and  heretics,  and  walking 
with  them  in  the  most  unaccountable  harmony.  They  like 
to  see  all  shades  of  opinion  represented,  and  Catholicity  among 
the  rest.  As  there  is  to  be  a Congregationalist  College,  as  one 
day  they  hope  to  see  a Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  College,  so  too 
they  hope  to  see  a Catholic  College  in  the  mingled  array  which 
their  comprehensive  charity  attracts  to  the  fount  of  sweetness 
and  light  on  the  banks  of  Isis.  It  jars  on  their  sensibilities 
that  the  most  prominent  of  Christian  creeds  should  be  absent, 
and  they  too  would  be  willing  to  take  the  distant  chance  of  an 
occasional  secession  from  their  ranks  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  gratification  of  welcoming  it  in  their  midst 
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The  favourable  reception  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
Catholics  by  both  parties  in  the  University,  and  especially  by 
those  whose  Liberalism  is  most  consistent,  seems  to  me  in  itself 
a sufficient  argument  against  the  establishment  of  a College 
there.  When  the  enemy  welcomes  us  into  his  camp,  we  begin 
to  suspect  the  motives  of  his  friendliness ; when  a man  who 
desires  our  destruction  invites  us  to  build  a house  in  his  grounds, 
and  to  eat  at  his  table,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  invita- 
tion does  not  spring  from  unmixed  benevolence,  or  at  all  events 
that  it  would  be  a rather  dangerous  experiment  to  avail  our- 
selves of  his  kindness.  Why  is  it  that  Liberals  would  rejoice 
to  see  a Catholic  institution  arising  in  their  midst  ? It  can 
scarcely  be  from  mere  love  of  consistency.  It  certainly  is  not 
from  a love  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  they  rightly  regard 
as  a deadly  enemy. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  far-seeing  of  Oxford  teachers  of 
Scripture  has  for  many  years  past  displayed  a friendly  interest 
in  Catholics  at  which  I have  sometimes  wondered.  I have 
heard  over  and  over  again  of  acts  of  generosity  he  has  done 
them  ; of  the  liberality  shown  to  them  if  they  are  poor ; of 
help  given  them  in  their  studies,  of  personal  kindness  to  which 
they  had  no  sort  of  claim  ; of  time,  money,  counsel,  and 
words  of  encouragement  freely  bestowed  upon  them.  I do  not 
like  to  impute  inferior  motives,  but  I confess  I can  scarcely 
believe  that  all  this  was  purely  disinterested  benevolence.  I do 
not  blame  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  due,  I have  no  doubt, 
partly  to  natural  kindness  of  heart,  partly  to  a desire  to  avert 
from  the  objects  of  his  kindness  the  tendency  to  narrow  bigotry 
which  he  considered  the  general  effect  of  their  religion.  But 
this  very  desire  on  his  part  renders  his  influence  one  which  a 
Catholic  parent,  or  guardian,  should  instinctively  fear.  One  who 
makes  it  his  object  to  break  down  the  barriers  and  free  the 
young  from  the  trammels  of  authority,  is  a most  dangerous 
friend  for  those  whose  minds  are  unformed,  and  whose  generous 
impulses  would  make  them  inclined  to  believe  that  a man  who 
showed  them  such  friendly  kindness  could  not  be  very  far 
wrong.  Unable  to  distinguish  between  natural  and  supernatural 
kindness,  and  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them  arose  in  their  last  origin  from  a dislike  to  their  faith, 
they  insensibly  connect  his  many  attractive  and  generous 
qualities  with  his  complete  freedom  from  any  dogmatic  tram- 
mels, and  admiring  him  and  loving  him  as  an  individual  friend. 
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think  well  of  the  sceptical  opinions  which  produced  such  admir- 
able results. 

I do  not  say  for  a moment  that  such  a man  has  any  personal 
or  selfish  aims,  or  that  he  desires  to  attract  to  himself  those 
whom  he  treats  thus  liberally.  But  just  as  a good  Catholic 
shows  charity  to  others  for  this  motive  among  others,  that 
men  will  be  led  to  admire  the  Church  which  inculcates  such 
a spirit  of  charity,  so  a Liberal  is  anxious  to  impress  his  friends 
and  pupils  with  a favourable  impression  of  the  Liberalism  of 
which  he  is  an  influential  representative,  and  so  to  prevent  in 
them  hereafter  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  it,  and  to  enlist 
their  sympathies  in  its  behalf,  if  any  narrow-minded  Catholics 
should  afterwards  denounce  it  as  an  enemy  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  deserving  the  hatred  and  reprobation  of  all  true  children 
of  Holy  Church. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  University  Liberals  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a Catholic  College  seems  to  me  no  less  a suspicious  gift 
from  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  friendliness  and  courtesy 
of  this  their  leader  to  those  who  are  trained  under  his  personal 
influence  or  supervision,  or  who  happen  to  fall  in  his  way 
and  need  his  help.  In  the  old  days,  before  dogmatic  Angli- 
canism practically  surrendered,  a Catholic  College  would  have 
been  opposed  tooth  and  nail  by  the  large  majority  of  Oxford 
men.  Dogmatic  Anglicanism  had  then  everything  to  lose ; its 
claim  to  be  the  rival  of  the  Church  as  a Teacher  of  Truth  had 
not  been  shivered  into  atoms  as  it  is  now  in  the  general 
intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Now  it  has  given  up  its  position 
as  a rival  dogmatic  body,  and  its  ablest  men  assume  an  attitude 
of  easy  indifference  which  is  far  more  suitable  to  it.  We  have 
no  hostility  to  Catholics,  they  say,  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
them  ; we  respect  their  consistency,  and  though  we  dislike  their 
principle  of  authority,  yet  we  have  a solvent  in  our  possession 
which  has  ruined  Anglicanism,  and  though  we  know  in  our 
hearts  it  will  never  ruin,  or  even  injure  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet  in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  will  either  loosen  or  detach 
one  and  another  from  their  allegiance,  or  at  least  will  put  so 
friendly  a face  on  those  who  belong  to  the  opposite  camp  that 
they  will  cease  clearly  to  distinguish  friend  and  foe,  and  will 
murmur  at  the  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  friend  and  exalt  the 
virtue  and  liberality  of  foe.  With  sentiments  such  as  these 
the  Oxford  authorities  of  the  present  generation  welcome  the 
presence  of  Catholics  at  the  Protestant  Colleges,  and  would 
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rejoice  still  more  at  a Catholic  College  if  they  imagined  that 
thereby  a larger  number  of  Catholics  would  come  under  their 
liberalizing  influence. 

Are  they  right  in  supposing  that  a Catholic  College  would 
have  this  effect?  Or  would  it,  on  the  contrary,  prevent  the  dangers 
to  which  young  Catholics  are  at  present  exposed,  scattered  as 
they  are  to  the  number  of  more  than  half-a-hundred  among  the 
different  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? Would  it  enable 
the  Catholic  body  in  general  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  the 
Universities  offer,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  them  against 
existing  perils  ? Would  it  be,  as  its  advocates  imagine,  a centre 
of  Catholic  influence  which  would  leaven  the  whole  University, 
and  further  the  progress  of  religion  throughout  the  country? 
Here  we  are  no  longer  on  the  question  of  fact,  and  therefore 
I must  put  forward  my  opinions  with  the  greater  caution.  If  I 
speak  decidedly,  it  is  the  result  of  no  hasty  decision,  and 
perhaps  the  fact  that  for  many  years  I believed  a Catholic 
College  to  be  possible,  and  even  desirable,  may  give  the  greater 
weight  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  my  present  opinion 
regarding  it. 

We  will  call  our  College  St  Aloysius’  College,  not  only 
because  St.  Aloysius  is  the  guardian  of  youth,  but  also  because 
the  Church  already  existing  in  Oxford  is  placed  under  his 
protection.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  best, 
the  ablest,  the  most  learned  men  that  the  Catholic  body  can 
provide.  Priests  and  laymen,  regulars  and  seculars,  would  be 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  there.  Or,  if  it  please 
the  reader  better,  we  will  picture  a little  group  of  houses  of 
study,  Benedictine,  Dominican,  Oratorian,  Jesuit  and  secular, 
forming  one  moral  whole,  united  together  by  the  ties  of  the 
faith,  and  all  aiming  at  the  same  end  in  the  harmony  of  a 
friendly  emulation.  Or  perhaps  (for  this  would  be  a third  alter- 
native) we  might  fancy  that  some  one  religious  body  is,  under 
the  highest  sanction,  intrusted  by  the  episcopal  body  with 
the  task  of  organizing  a Catholic  institution  in  the  midst  of 
Oxford.  Whatever  be  the  proposed  scheme,  we  will  take  for 
granted  its  feasibility ; it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to 
point  out  any  difficulties  attaching  to  the  alternatives  I have 
enumerated.  Difficulties  there  would  be,  and  serious  difficulties, 
but  I will  assume  that  they  are  all  overcome,  and  that  a 
Catholic  College  is  started  under  the  fairest  auspices,  a mag- 
nificent building  in  the  best  part  of  Oxford,  funds  in  abundance^ 
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a staff  of  first-rate  tutors,  and  a system  of  management 
thoroughly  approved  by  authority. 

The  object  of  the  College  would  be  to  offer  to  young 
Catholics  a means  of  enjoying  the  intellectual  and  social  and 
general  advantages  of  an  Oxford  training  without  its  perils, 
to  shelter  them  from  the  danger  to  their  faith  and  morals ; to 
embark  them  on  life  in  the  miniature  world  of  an  University 
under  the  best  auspices  and  the  most  efficient  safeguards  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  the  College  would  have  a subsidiary 
object  of  being  a centre  of  dogmatic  truth  amid  the  waning 
belief  of  the  country  in  general  and  the  University  in  particular, 
of  being  in  reality  what  Keble  College  was  intended  to  be  by  its 
founder,  and  was  described  as  being  by  Canon  Liddon,  an  ark 
to  shelter  the  faithful  few  from  the  surging  waters  of  scepticism ; 
with  this  essential  difference,  that  whereas  Keble  College  is  an 
ark  with  a hole  in  the  keel  which  is  bound  gradually  to  let  in 
the  submerging  waters,  the  Catholic  College  would  be  a true 
ark,  enjoying  the  same  indefectible  security  as  the  Church 
herself,  of  which  Noe’s  ark  was  the  type  and  symbol. 

Such  is  the  theory,  and  a very  fair  sounding  one  it  is.  But 
those  who  have  carefully  read  my  previous  articles  will,  I 
imagine,  have  already  surmised  how  in  almost  every  respect 
the  Catholic  College  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  fail 
of  the  objects  which  it  has  been  founded  to  promote.  But  I 
must  explain  this  a little  more  in  detail,  as  it  is  a point  of  no 
small  importance. 

In  order  that  an  individual  may  co-operate  with  others  in 
attaining  a given  end,  there  must  be  an  unity  in  the  end  arrived 
at.  A man  whose  one  aim  and  object  is  to  indulge  his  every 
inclination  and  enjoy  every  sort  of  worldly  pleasure,  would 
scarcely  co-operate  successfully  with  another  who  cared  for 
nothing  but  money,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
accumulate  an  enormous  fortune.  Even  if  the  two  men  had 
the  same  end  in  view,  and  both  made  money-getting  the  object 
of  their  life,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  not  employ 
means  entirely  divergent.  Two  partners  would  not  get  on  well 
together  if  one  advocated  small  profits  and  quick  returns,  while 
the  other  believed  high  prices  and  long  credit  to  be  the  better 
system  of  acquiring  wealth.  Now  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  education  there  exists  an  essential  disagreement  both 
as  to  the  end  to  be  arrived  at  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained.  The  end  of  all  Catholic  education  is  the  avoidance  of 
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sin  and  the  acquirement  of  supernatural  virtue.  From  first  to 
last  it  has  in  view  the  future  life  of  man,  and  seeks  to  prepare 
him  for  that  life.  The  end  of  Protestant  education  is  the 
performance  of  one’s  duties  in  life,  and  the  acquirement  of  such 
gifts  and  accomplishments,  such  knowledge  and  cultivation,  as 
may  best  enable  the  young  to  perform  these  duties  with  success. 
The  end  of  Catholic  education  is  humility  and  submission ; the 
end  of  Protestant  education  is  manly  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  Even  where  their  ends  are  professedly  the  same,  the 
means  employed  are  confessedly  at  variance.  Both  profess  to 
aim  at  virtue  and  truth,  but  by  means  how  different!  The 
Catholic  educator  seeks  above  all  things  to  shield  from  evil, 
and  to  keep  innocence  untainted  and  unimpaired.  The 
Protestant  denounces  this  as  a hot-house  system,  and  declares 
that  a knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  a necessary  step  to  a 
rejection  of  evil  and  an  acceptance  of  good.  Protestant 
education  encourages  the  student  to  regard  every  question  as 
an  open  one  until  his  reason  has  pronounced  sentence  upon  it : 
Catholic  education  forbids,  and  condemns  as  a deadly  sin,  a 
conscious  doubt  respecting  any  article  of  the  Faith.  The 
Protestant  goes  to  the  University  to  find  Truth,  the  Catholic 
goes  thither  with  Truth  already  in  his  possession  on  all  those 
subjects  where  Truth  is  of  the  most  vital  interest,  and  with  a 
touchstone  which  enables  him  to  test  all  else  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  what  is  of  permanent  interest,  and  not  merely  perishable 
and  transitory,  and  lays  down  universal  principles,  and  not 
merely  isolated  or  general  facts.  The  Protestant  student 
enters  on  his  intellectual  career  untrammelled  by  any  body  of 
truth  already  accepted  at  the  bidding  of  authority.  The 
Catholic  student  has  his  power  of  investigation  limited  by  the 
Divine  Truth  that  he  has  already  accepted.  For  these  and 
other  similar  reasons,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
it  is  impossible  that  on  all  the  most  important  subjects  Catholics 
and  Protestants  can  be  trained  up  on  the  same  benches  and 
under  the  same  masters,  without  making  a surrender  of  principle 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Either  the  Protestant  must  give  up 
his  untrammelled  liberty,  or  the  Catholic  the  method  which  is 
essential  to  Faith. 

Now  an  University,  if  it  is  so  in  anything  more  than  in 
name,  trains  its  students  not  merely  in  technical  branches  of 
knowledge  but  in  the  principles  which  underlie  all  knowledge. 
It  teaches  them  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  does 
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not  merely  pour  in  the  knowledge  into  their  minds.  It  guides 
them  to  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  their  investigations,  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  authority,  the  freedom  to  be  allowed  to 
hypotheses,  the  trust  to  be  placed  in  human  reason  as  a final 
judge  of  what  is  true  and  false.  In  all  these  primary  and 
all-important  matters  there  is  a perfect  opposition  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  method.  A Protestant  at  a Catholic 
University  would  be  in  a state  of  continual  revolt  at  the  sub- 
mission expected  of  him.  A Catholic  at  a Protestant  University 
is  taught  to  indulge  a liberty  of  judgment,  and  to  pursue  a 
system  of  questioning  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  is 
in  itself  a virtual  denial  of  the  Faith  itself. 

What  then  would  be  the  position  of  the  students  of  a 
Catholic  College  in  a Protestant  University  ? Inside  the  walls 
of  their  College  they  would  be  taught  to  pursue  on  all  subjects 
of  importance  a method  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
would  be  encouraged  in  them  the  moment  they  got  outside. 
They  would  have  to  completely  reverse  their  mental  attitude  in 
all  vital  questions  according  as  they  were  attending  the  lectures 
of  College  tutor  and  University  professor.  The  end  to  be  aimed 
at  and  the  means  to  be  pursued  would  be  not  only  at  variance, 
according  as  they  listened  to  one  or  the  other,  but  would  be 
mutually  destructive.  The  College  tutor  would  implicitly  say : 
u You  all  start  with  a complete  furniture  of  principles  on  all  the 
most  important  questions.”  The  University  professor:  “You  must 
all  start  with  your  intellectual  houses  devoid  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  furniture  of  any  previous  prejudices.”  The  former  would 
say:  “Cherish  as  priceless  treasures  the  lessons  of  your  childhood 
and  youth.”  The  latter : “ Put  aside  all  the  immature  hypo- 
theses that  you  learned  in  your  early  years.”  The  former : 
4t  Remember  above  all  things  the  necessity  of  intellectual 
submission  to  the  authority  of  Truth.”  The  latter:  “Be  on 
your  guard  above  all  things  against  the  unchallenged  acceptance 
of  any  sort  of  dogma.”  The  former:  “If  reason  seems  to  be 
opposed^to  the  Church’s  teaching,  reason  is  deceived  and  must 
submit,  even  though  it  cannot  see  why.”  The  latter : “If 
reason  dislikes  any  doctrine,  throw  it  aside  like  reasonable 
men,  even  though  it  is  recommended  by  a perfect  consensus 
of  traditional  authority.” 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  unhappy  student  of  this 
double  and  contradictory  teaching  ? ’ I say  nothing  of  truth  and 
falsehood — Faith  and  the  loss  of  it.  I merely  ask  the  reader  to 
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have  pity  on  the  poor  distracted  undergraduate  subject  to  a 
“dual  control”  of  such  antagonistic  forces.  If  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters,  even  though  their  commands  be  not  abso- 
lutely destructive  of  each  other,  who  shall  serve  two  professors, 
of  whom  one  blows  hot,  the  other  cold,  one  declares  to  be  white 
what  the  other  pronounces  black ! What  an  utter  confusion  of 
mind  would  be  his  lot ! How  perplexing  a tumult  of  opposing 
principles  would  rend  his  ill-fated  breast  ? Who  would  not 
pity  one  thus  torn  asunder  by  such  opposing  influences,  and 
forced  to  construct  for  himself  a body  of  sound  opinion  when 
rival  authorities  condemned  and  rejected  each  other’s  teaching, 
not  in  detail,  but  in  its  most  fundamental  and  primary 
principles  ? 

But  we  will  suppose  him  to  be  a man  of  exceeding  good 
will,  destitute  of  all  that  impatience  of  restriction  and  authority 
to  which  youth  is  prone.  We  will  suppose  that  he  submits  to 
his  Catholic  guide  all  the  difficulties  that  he  encounters,  and 
seeks  for  an  explanation  of  the  theories  hostile  to  Faith  which 
he  has  listened  to  outside.  Even  if  this  happy  result  could 
be  ensured,  it  would  be  a wanton  cruelty  to  expose  the 
Catholic  student  to  the  process.  He  would  be  a sort  of 
intellectual  Penelope,  spinning  theories  during  the  day  only  to 
have  to  unravel  them  during  the  night.  He  would  be  like  a 
man  who  goes  on  building  up  portions  of  a house  which  the 
inspector  of  works  constantly  condemns  as  unsafe,  and  orders 
him  to  pull  down  forthwith.  This  would  be  his  position  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

But  what  if  the  arguments  of  the  plausible  University  Pro- 
fessor seemed  to  him  more  weighty  than  those  of  his  Catholic 
guide  at  home  ? what  if  some  impatience  of  control,  some  love 
of  independence  threw  its  outbalancing  weight  into  the  scale  of 
anti-Catholic  teaching  ? We  must  remember  that  however 
excellent  the  staff  of  tutors  at  a Catholic  College  or  House  of 
Studies,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar,  at  least 
for  many  long  years,  with  the  shifting  and  changing  quicksands 
of  Oxford  “ Thought,”  and  it  is  very  possible  that  they  might 
misunderstand  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  position  of  one  or  another 
of  their  opponents,  and  so  give  a vantage  ground  to  the  sceptic 
or  the  agnostic.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  unrestrained  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature 
will  always  declare  itself  against  authority,  and  that  there  is  a 
strange  fascination  for  those  whose  age  or  disposition  renders 
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them  unfit  to  hear  divine  philosophy,  to  grasp  at  human 
philosophy  (or  rather  at  human  error),  in  its  place.  Add  to 
this  that  some  of  the  sceptical  teachers  are  men  of  very  great 
talent,  and  would  employ  their  powers  to  the  utmost  to  win 
over,  or  at  least  partially  to  liberalize,  the  denizen  of  a Catholic 
College.  It  would  be  desirable  to  prohibit  certain  lectures  to 
Catholic  students,  but  yet  such  prohibition  would  be  invidious 
and  practically  impossible.  We  will  suppose  a clever  young 
Catholic,  intelligent,  ambitious,  active-minded,  without  any  great 
depth,  rather  impatient  of  restraint,  and  fond  of  speculation. 
He  is  reading  for  his  degree,  and  asks  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  a certain  Professor  who  has  a great  reputation  for  getting  his 
pupils  on.  This  Professor  has  a charming  manner,  a graceful 
style,  is  devoted  to  his  work,  and  ready  to  bestow  his  time  in 
giving  individual  help  to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  strong.  He 
has  the  knack,  not  only  of  pitching  in  useful  knowledge  in  most 
attractive  form,  but  also  the  far  greater  gift  of  making  his  pupils 
read  and  think  for  themselves,  and  form  their  own  opinions, 
though  under  his  guidance.  Yet  his  teaching  is  utterly  sub- 
versive of  all  belief  in  the  supernatural.  Not  that  he  ever 
attacks  religion,  but  he  patronizes  it  with  that  tone  of  superior 
criticism  which  is  the  very  opposite  pole  to  the  Catholic  spirit 
of  subjection  to  all  things  Divine.  He  drags  it  all  down  to  a 
natural  level,  and  while  professing  a sort  of  deference  to  it, 
takes  pains  to  dwell  on  points  where  he  regards  it  as  specially 
open  to  attack,  and  to  insinuate  or  suggest  a doubt  in  delicate 
and  deferential  words.  Is  the  Catnolic  student  to  frequent  the 
lectures  of  such  a professor  as  this  ? 

It  is  impossible  without  a miracle  for  men  of  average 
virtue  to  listen  to  him  day  by  day  without  some  of  them 
absorbing  into  their  system  the  subtle  poison  of  his  words. 
What  chance  has  the  immature  intelligence  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a boy  of  nineteen  against  the  brilliant  ability 
and  long  experience  of  a man  of  fifty,  who  has  a practised 
answer  to  every  objection,  and  a knowledge  of  facts  that  he 
can  use  with  the  advantage  of  long  years  of  practice  to  defend 
himself  against  the  objections  of  orthodoxy  ? What  chance  has 
the  student  of  detecting  the  false  statement  which  seems  so  well 
supported  by  facts,  and  of  rejecting  the  conclusion  unfavourable 
to  religion  when  it  appears  to  rest  on  such  multifarious  evidence. 
If  he  attends  such  lectures,  he  is  almost  sure  to  come  away  with 
a secret  contempt  or,  at  least,  with  a diminished  respect,  for 
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those  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  admire  and  respect.  The 
sneer  at  some  mediaeval  miracle,  or  the  appeal  to  charity  in 
behalf  of  some  persecuted  apostate,  or  the  judicious  quotation 
illustrative  of  the  narrow  ignorance  of  some  obscurantist  philo- 
sopher, leaves  a mark  which  is  not  easily  effaced. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  his  prospects  of  success  to 
forbid  his  attendance.  A professor  recognized  by  the  University, 
perhaps  a great  Anglican  divine,  one  who  has  been  thought 
fit  to  defend  Christianity  from  the  University  pulpit,  is  ta- 
booed by  men  who  have  never  listened  to  his  lectures.  The 
promising  young  student  has  his  prospect  of  First  Class  and 
Fellowship  destroyed  by  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the  dull 
scholasticism  of  a tutor  of  St.  Aloysius,  to  his  unappreciative 
denunciation  of  all  the  great  philosophers  of  the  world,  instead 
of  his  being  allowed  to  hear  the  brilliant  and  sympathetic  criti- 
cism of  one  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  his  special  subject,  and 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  Chair  on  account  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  or  with  ethics,  or 
logic,  or  whatever  may  be  the  matter  on  which  he  lectures. 
All  Oxford  would  cry  shame  on  such  unfairness.  In  old 
days,  when  Colleges  were  more  complete  in  themselves, 
and  when  the  Professoriate  of  the  University  was  little  more 
than  a name,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  comparatively 
insignificant.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  of  forty  or  fifty  years  since  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  appreciate  it.  But  now  that  the  College  system  as  a system 
of  teaching  is  being  gradually  merged  in  a wider  system  in 
many  ways  more  effective,  it  must  of  necessity  continually 
present  itself,  not  merely  in  dealing  with  professorial  lectures, 
but  with  the  lectures  of  tutors  at  other  Colleges.  Many 
Colleges  now  throw  their  lectures  open  (either  gratis  or  on 
payment  of  a small  fee),  and  the  lecturers  of  distinguished  ability 
draw  men  from  nearly  every  College  in  the  University.  If  the 
students  at  a Catholic  College  were  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  it  would  work  very  prejudicially  to  their 
success,  and  they  would  soon  discover  this,  and  consequently 
resent  the  exclusion. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  false  position 
of  a Catholic  College  at  a Protestant  University  would  very 
generally  manifest  itself.  I have  already  remarked  that  in 
Oxford,  as  in  England  generally,  there  is  a continually  increas- 
ing spirit  of  individual  freedom,  and  a breaking  down  of  moral 
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restrictions  and  loosing  of  the  ties  of  discipline.  Manly  self- 
reliance,  as  opposed  to  the  guarding  of  virtue  by  protective 
measures,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  There  is  a gradual  change 
in  the  whole  theory  of  moral  training,  based  on  the  change  in 
religious  belief.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  consequent 
weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature  fades  away  from  the 
minds  of  men  and  gives  places  to  a belief  in  moral  evolution 
and  the  consequent  advance  of  mankind  towards  perfection,  it 
follows  that  the  young  must  be  trained  on  utterly  different 
principles.  I will  not  attempt  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  various 
points  of  difference  which  result  from  this  difference  of  theory.  I 
will  merely  indicate  them  in  a few  words.  The  ideas  of  submission, 
subjection,  discipline,  become  subordinate  to  manly  self-reliance, 
courage,  independence.  The  youth  embarking  on  life  is  taught 
to  look  to  himself  and  what  is  worthy  of  himself  instead  of  to 
God  and  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  The  consciousness  of  inherent 
weakness  and  tendency  to  evil  is  discouraged,  and  the  necessity 
of  means  of  protection  is  discountenanced.  Honour  takes  the 
place  of  Christian  virtue,  and  the  Pagan  hero  is  held  up  to 
admiration  rather  than  the  Christian  saint.  Asceticism,  mor- 
tification, contrition,  are  regarded  as  morbid  and  unhealthy. 
Sin  is  no  longer  the  worst  of  evils,  and  its  expiation  is  no 
longer  necessary.  The  restrictions  of  the  Catholic  system,  its 
safeguards,  its  remedial  measures,  are  all  at  variance  with  the 
theories  of  modern  Liberalism  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Universities. 

All  this  makes  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  careful 
discipline  of  a Catholic  House  of  Studies  and  the  unrestrained- 
ness of  a Protestant  College.  It  is  true  that  in  mediaeval 
Oxford  there  was  a great  deal  of  liberty,  but  it  was  recognized 
as  an  evil,  and  the  establishment  of  Halls  and  Colleges  under 
the  care  of  the  religious  or  secular  Principals  or  Rectors,  was 
with  a view  to  meet  the  existing  license.  Now  the  authorities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
are  abolishing  one  by  one  the  restrictions  which  in  Catholic 
times  were  recognized  as  essential  to  virtue  and  good  order,  and 
will  do  so  more  and  more.  Would  a Catholic  College  stem  the 
stream  ? Nay,  rather  it  would  be  carried  along  with  it.  It 
would  be  morally  impossible  to  keep  up  a discipline  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Colleges  around.  Liberty-loving 
youths  would  soon  find  out  that  the  tutelage  at  home  was  a 
contrast  to  the  liberty  elsewhere,  and  would  chafe  under  a 
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strictness  the  advantages  of  which  they  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  understand.  They  would  be  discontented,  and 
those  who  needed  the  discipline  the  most  would  be  the  first 
to  rebel  against  it. 

The  fact  is,  such  a College  would  be  entirely  in  a 
false  position.  In  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  was 
true  to  Catholic  principles,  its  presence  in  a Protestant  Uni- 
versity would  be  anomalous  and  unprofitable.  Just  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  availed  itself  of  the  advantages 
of  University  teaching  and  University  life,  it  would  have  to 
resign  its  distinctive  character  and  surrender  its  Catholic  spirit. 
Of  what  advantage  would  its  mere  local  presence  there  be, 
unless  its  students  mingled  freely  with  the  outside  world  and 
breathed  the  atmosphere,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  modem 
Oxford — unless  they  freely  attended  the  best  lectures,  and  freely 
shared  the  amusements,  the  society,  the  convivial  entertainments 
of  young  Oxford.  Yet  all  this  would  be  to  render  their  position 
very  little  different  from  that  of  those  who  are  now  scattered 
among  the  various  Protestant  Colleges.  There  would  be  no 
special  virtue  attaching  to  the  fact  of  sleeping  under  a Catholic 
roof,  and  being  nominally  under  the  care  of  Catholic  Superiors, 
unless  the  system  were  Catholic  and  all  the  teaching  Catholic, 
the  spirit  Catholic,  and  the  society  Catholic,  and  this  it  never 
could  be  in  Oxford  unless  it  occupied,  as  it  would  occupy,  the 
position  of  a fort  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  or  a city  in  a state 
of  siege,  or  a sheepfold  around  which  the  wolves  continually 
wandered,  and  which  had  to  be  kept  continually  guarded  against 
attack. 

This  introduces  a further  difficulty,  which  is  in  itself  fatal 
to  the  establishment  of  a Catholic  House  of  Studies.  I do 
not  believe  that  young  Catholics  generally  would  care  to  go 
there,  and  I should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  them.  Take  one 
who  belongs  to  the  upper  class,  whose  object  is  to  make  friends 
for  after-life  and  mingle  in  the  society  of  his  equals.  I imagine 
that  he  would  be  a little  impatient  of  anything  that  tied  him 
to  the  Catholic  College.  His  friends  and  equals  would  be  at 
Christ  Church.  At  Christ  Church  he  would  meet  those  who, 
like  himself,  were  fond  of  country  sports.  At  Christ  Church  he 
would  find  men  of  his  own  position  in  life,  and  whom  he  knew 
in  his  own  county  or  in  London,  and  it  would  only  be  natural 
that  he  would  spend  far  more  of  his  time  at  Christ  Church  than 
at  St.  Aloysius.  Or  take  a man  whose  tastes  were  intellectual. 
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At  Balliol  or  New  College  he  would  encounter  men  who  were 
scholars,  men  of  mental  activity  like  his  own,  men  whose  talk 
was  chiefly  of  the  schools,  of  books,  of  classic  authors,  of  what 
goes  by  the  vulgar  name  of  “shop.”  Their  society  would  be 
far  more  congenial  than  that  of  the  Catholic  College,  small  and 
rather  mixed  as  it  would  necessarily  be.  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a Catholic  College  would  soon  find  itself  with 
more  Professors  than  students,  and  that  there  would  be  more 
instead  of  fewer  Catholic  students  at  the  Protestant  Colleges 
than  there  had  ever  been  before.  Once  admit  the  principle  of 
mixed  education,  once  allow  that  it  is  desirable  that  Catholics 
should  be  trained  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  very  contrary  of  what  some  zealous  Catholics 
imagine.  It  would  open  the  doors  of  Oxford  wide  to  Catholics 
to  go  where  they  chose.  The  idea  of  a sumptuary  law,  per- 
mitting residence  only  on  condition  of  residence  at  St.  Aloysius, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Such  a law  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  practice  and  the  principle  of  Catholic  legislation.  It 
would  be  vexatious,  ineffective,  impracticable.  Even  if  it  were 
imposed,  I do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  observed,  or  that 
it  would  last  in  force  for  half  a dozen  years.  • It  would  have  all 
the  influence  of  the  University  opposed  to  it.  Whatever  shelter 
it  gave  to  faith  and  morals,  would  be  given  by  means  of  its 
running  counter  to  the  general  spirit  prevalent  everywhere  else, 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  it  would  be  regarded  with  any  com- 
placency by  those  whom  it  thus  opposed.  They  might  tolerate 
and  even  encourage  it,  as  a means  of  bringing  Catholics  to  a 
Protestant  University,  and  as  a recognition  of  the  principle  of 
mixed  education  ; but  once  established,  their  aim  and  object 
would  be  to  reduce  its  restrictive  and  exclusive  power  to  a 
minimum. 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  no  effort  was  made  to  rob  it 
of  its  inmates,  there  would  be  in  the  course  of  time  an  unavoid- 
able leakage,  one  too  which  would  rob  it  of  its  best  students. 
Let  us  suppose  a clever  boy  carrying  all  before  him,  eager 
after  distinction,  persevering,  painstaking,  ambitious.  He  has 
been  a year  at  Oxford,  and  during  this  time  has  gauged  the 
teaching  power  of  the  various  Colleges  and  the  market  value  of 
their  various  scholarships.  He  finds  that  no  scholarships  are 
so  highly  esteemed  as  those  offered  by  Balliol  and  New  College, 
and  that  the  men  trained  at  these  Colleges  carry  off  a large 
proportion  of  the  Fellowships  and  University  prizes.  Accord- 
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ingly  he  applies  for  permission  to  compete  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Colleges  above  mentioned.  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ? 
If  not,  he  complains,  and  with  justice,  of  being  unfairly  treated, 
and  of  being  deprived  of  his  best  chances  of  University  dis- 
tinction. If  leave  is  given,  what  becomes  of  the  sumptuary  law 
or  of  any  restriction  to  the  protective  College  ? 

But  there  still  remains  the  argument  based  on  the  secondary 
benefits  which  are  to  flow  from  the  presence  of  a Catholic 
College.  It  is  to  be  a centre  of  Catholicity  (so  fancy  its 
advocates),  whence  is  to  flow  the  healing  streams  which  are  to 
restore  the  Universities,  or  at  all  events  many  of  their  members, 
to  the  Faith.  Thither  the  student  perplexed  by  philosophical 
difficulties  will  resort  for  their  solution,  thither  the  Anglican 
doubting  of  Anglican  Orders,  thither  the  Anglo-Catholic  who 
is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory,  thither 
the  sceptic  disgusted  with  all  other  creeds ; and  each  will  find 
solid  peace  and  Truth,  where  solid  peace  and  Truth  alone  are  to 
be  found.  Protestants  will  resort  to  the  Catholic  lectures  on  logic 
and  psychology,  and  will  there  drink  in  the  true  principles, 
which  will  thus  gradually  supplant  the  false  philosophy  which 
now  prevails.  The  city  will  be  set  on  a hill,  and  all  nations 
will  flock  into  it  This  halcyon  prospect  is  one  which  no  one 
who  knows  modern  Oxford  would  entertain  for  a moment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Principal  and  authorities  of  a 
Catholic  College  would  meet  with  a most  friendly  and  courteous 
reception.  No  distinction  would  be  made  between  them  and 
the  Governing  Body  of  any  other  College  or  Hall.  The  Heads 
of  Houses  would  call  upon  them.  They  would  be  received  into 
University  society,  and  would  meet  with  generous  hospitality 
and  almost  universal  kindness.  They  would  be  listened  to  with 
more  than  usual  deference  in  the  Convocation  and  Congregation 
of  the  University,  and  no  sort  of  invidious  distinction  would 
be  made  between  them  and  non-Catholics  in  a corresponding 
position — or,  if  any  were  made,  it  would  be  in  favour  of 
Catholics.  But  as  to  any  notable  or  serious  effect  on  the 
general  tone  or  spirit  of  the  University,  they  would  have  no 
more  power  for  good  than  any  other  Catholic  clergymen  who 
may  be  living  in  Oxford.  Catholic  philosophy  is  not  a system 
which  can  be  explained  in  half  an  hour  to  the  chance  inquirer. 
Its  principles  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Catholic 
Faith  that  it  is  to  the  non-Catholic  a sealed  book,  an  unintel- 
ligible mystery,  which  has  for  him  no  more  meaning  than  an 
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utterly  unknown  language.  It  cannot  be  taken  piecemeal,  and 
gradually  transform  the  Protestant  eclectic  into  a Catholic 
philosopher.  Anglicans  and  Anglo-Catholics  would  have  no 
more  reason  for  being  attracted  thither  than  to  the  Catholic 
church  now  existing  in  Oxford  and  its  pastors.  Sceptics  would 
be  no  more  likely  to  apply  there  for  a remedy  for  their  deadly 
malady  than  they  are  to  apply  at  present  to  the  churches  and 
religious  houses  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  ready  to 
furnish  to  every  inquirer  the  means  of  attaining  to  the  Truth. 

But  are  Catholics,  advancing  as  we  are  each  day  in  social 
position,  moral  influence,  intellectual  cultivation,  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  an  University  education  ? We  certainly  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  sooner 
we  give  it  up  the  better  for  our  chance  of  some  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  it,  as  well  as  for  our  loyalty  to  the  teaching  of 
authority.  Hitherto  I have  been  destructive  in  my  treatment 
of  the  University  question,  but  in  my  next  article  I hope  to 
deal  with  the  hopeful  and  constructive  aspect  of  it  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  eminently  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  the  Catholic  body  is  at  a sad  disadvantage  in 
being  able  only  to  send  in  a few  of  its  students  for  an  University 
degree,  and  one,  too,  the  various  examinations  for  which  are 
out  of  harmony  with  our  method  of  teaching,  our  classic 
traditions,  and  our  possession  of  philosophical  Truth.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  in  order  to  provide  some  better 
training  for  our  boys  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  London 
matriculation  examination.  It  is  time  that  we  should  be  pro- 
vided with  some  common  centre  of  higher  education  for  young 
Catholics  who  are  leaving  our  Colleges,  and  who  are  not 
compelled  to  embark  immediately  after  their  school-day  days 
on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  busy  world.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  enter  into  competition  with  the  class  who  frequent  the 
English  Universities,  and  should  prove  that  we  can  hold  our 
own,  and  more  than  hold  our  own,  against  those  who  have  had 
the  best  education  that  Protestant  England  can  give.  How 
this  may  be  done  without  the  evils  attending  residence  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  I hope  to  show  in  my  next  paper. 

R.  F.  CLARKE. 


VOL.  XXXVI. 
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The  persecution  of  religion  and  of  the  religious  orders  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  has  called  forth  no  little 
remonstrance  from  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  on  account  of 
the  havoc  it  has  wrought  in  Catholic  education  in  the  countries 
where  it  has  been  the  most  unsparing.  But  its  effect  on  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  ten  or  eleven  hundred 
millions  of  the  heathen,  whose  conversion  rests  with  Christ’s 
Vicar,  has  awakened  no  special  concern.  The  heart  of  the 
Holy  Father,  like  that  of  his  Divine  Master,  must  ever  yearn 
in  solitude  after  the  recovery  of  those  “ who  live  in  the  valley  of 
death,  where  no  light  is,”  where  no  light  ever  shines  upon  them, 
where  sin  and  death  still  reign  in  all  their  power.  It  is  the 
“ ninety-nine  ” and  not  the  “ one  ” of  the  hundred,  that  are  gone 
astray  in  the  wilderness.  Whatever  others  may  do,  or  neglect 
to  do,  for  their  recovery,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  cannot  but  mourn 
with  loving  sorrow  over  the  souls  that  are  being  lost  for  want  of 
the  Good  Shepherd’s  pastoral  care.  As  yet  only  in  two  or  three 
cases  has  a movement  been  made  towards  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation.  The  Catholics  of  Spain  have,  we  are 
told,  just  completed  a collegiate  seminary  in  Rome  for  the 
education  of  priests,  some  of  whom  will  be  available,  it  is 
hoped,  for  missionary  purposes ; and  a College  has  also 
been  founded  near  the  German  frontier  to  provide  German 
missioners  for  foreign  lands.  At  Thurles  in  Ireland,  ever 
ready  in  the  hour  of  need  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Father,  steps  are  being  taken  to  raise  a small  supply  of 
priests  for  His  service.  But  what  will  these  be  when  so  much  is 
to  be  done  ? How,  and  where,  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ  to  get  the 
missionaries  he  requires  to  carry  on  that  missionary  work  in 
heathen  lands  which  his  Divine  Master  has  laid  upon  him  ? 
This  is  for  Catholics  one  of  the  most  anxious  questions  of  the 
day.  Heretofore  the  religious  orders  of  France  have,  from  the 
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time  of  her  own  conversion,  supplied  them.  It  was  to  a French 
religious  order  that  England  herself  owes  the  blessings  of  the 
Faith  in  the  first  instance.  By  her  interference  with  the  work 
of  these  orders,  the  French  Republic — for  it  were  unjust  to  say 
France — has  deprived  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  it  doubtless  meant 
to  do,  of  the  instruments  God  had  placed  in  his  hands  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  world-wide  Apostolic  office.  France  can 
no  longer  have  the  happiness  and  the  distinguished  privilege  of 
being  what  for  eighteen  hundred  years  she  gloried  in  being 
called,  “his  handmaid,”  and,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
“the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church.” 

Among  the  many  other  things  which  fitted  her  to  act 
the  eminent  part  so  long  assigned  to  her  by  Christ’s  Vicar, 
was  the  universality  of  her  language.  With  that  on  their 
lips,  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  love  for  souls,  in  their 
hearts,  her  missionaries  going  forth,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Pope,  found  or  forced  their  way  into  every  region  inha- 
bited by  man.  To  cut  off  from  the  service  of  the  Pope  so 
efficient  and  necessary  a source  of  help  was,  humanly  speak- 
ing, to  make  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  society,  a moral  impossibility.  It  is  true  that 
little  Belgium  still  remains  faithful,  but  the  victory  has  been  won 
only  after  a severe  internal  struggle  and  a long  period  of  defeat. 
The  contest  at  home  requires  all  her  Catholic  strength,  and 
though  she  has  contributed,  and  still  contributes,  missioners  to 
other  countries  with  an  almost  incredible  generosity,  yet  their 
numbers  are  necessarily  small  even  at  best.  But  the  Church 
cannot  fail  in  her  Divine  mission.  The  Catholic  faith  forbids 
our  entertaining  the  thought  for  an  instant.  Man  may  mar  the 
works  of  God,  but  he  cannot  defeat  His  eternal  designs.  It  is 
His  Divine  purpose,  we  learn  from  the  Gospel,  that  the 
Kingdom  which  His  Son  came  into  this  world  to  establish, 
shall  extend  to  every  heathen  country.  The  difficulty  of  giving 
effect  to  that  purpose,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  religious  orders  from  France,  God  will  not,  we  may  be 
sure,  allow  to  continue  for  ever.  He  will  find  some  means  of 
issue.  It  cannot  triumph  ultimately. 

Were  there  as  many  Catholics  in  England  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  as  there  are  in  Belgium,  the  great  auxiliary  work 
that  has  so  heroically  and  effectually  been  done  by  France  for 
so  long  a period,  might  have  been  taken  up  without  any  loss 
to  the  great  cause  at  issue,  by  England.  But  the  Catholics  of 
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England  in  her  present  condition  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
claims  at  home.  It  is  only  by  her  priests  duplicating,  that 
Mass  is  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Were  the 
number  of  her  priests,  instead  of  the  Masses  they  say,  dupli- 
cated, she  still  would  not  be  overstocked.  More  than  half  of 
this  scanty  supply  is  due  to  the  piety  and  generosity  of  other 
countries.  But  for  Ireland  half  at  least  of  the  English  missions, 
would  be  without  a pastor.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  are  all  that  can  be  spared 
without  taking  the  bread  of  the  children  from  them. 

Among  the  various  reasons  that  operate  against  Catholics  of 
other  countries  rendering  any  assistance  in  this  respect  to  the 
Holy  Father,  the  conscription,  from  which  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy  are  not  exempt,  takes  the 
first  place.  It  is  already  found,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  that 
it  not  only  very  much  lessens  their  numbers,  but  seriously 
deteriorates  their  character.  In  some  places  the  churches  are 
closed  for  want  of  priests.  In  other  places,  parishes  are  obliged 
to  be  united  for  want  of  funds  to  support  them.  Mass  once  a 
month  has  in  many  districts  taken  the  place  of  Mass  once  a week. 
These  things,  bad  and  injurious  to  religion  as  they  are,  having 
nothing  to  stay  their  spread,  will  go  on  increasing.  They  leave 
no  ground  for  the  hope  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  favour 
of  religion.  The  Pope  has  nothing  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
missionary  help  from  any  quarter  of  France,  or  from  any  one 
country  of  the  Continent  more  than  another.  The  will  may  be 
there  but  the  way  is  not,  either  now  or  in  prospect 

There  appears  but  one  practicable  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  Vicar  of  Christ  is  placed  by  the  perse- 
cution of  religion  in  France.  Italy  can  do  nothing  towards 
overcoming  it ; she  is  as  much  paralyzed  as  France.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  Catholic  States  on  the  Continent. 
Had  the  Catholics  in  France  even  the  means  of  establishing  a 
Seminary  for  the  exclusive  object  of  rearing  priests,  as  she 
heretofore  has  done,  for  the  missionary  service  of  the  Pope, 
the  military  service  they  are  now  subject  to  would  be  fatal  to 
many  of  them.  Even  if  the  same  were  not  the  case  in  Italy,  the 
language  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of  any  other  continental  country 
except  France,  is  not  the  language  that  would  suit  a missionary 
priest  who  had  to  be  employed  in  heathen  lands.  The  only 
language  that  can  for  that  purpose  take  the  place  of  the  French 
is  the  English.  The  substitution  of  English  for  French  will  not 
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be  a loss  but  a gain.  For,  while  about  ninety  millions  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  speak  French,  not  less  than  a hundred 
and  twenty  millions  speak  English.  There  is,  moreover,  among 
the  learned  classes  of  the  day,  a general  impression  that  the 
English  language  is  destined  to  become  the  language,  not  of 
this  or  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  of  the  whole  globe. 
Appearances  at  present  certainly  favour  the  view.  The  notion 
of  one  language,  as  was  the  case  before  the  confusion  of  Babel, 
beautifully  harmonizes  with  the  notion  of  one  religion  on  earth. 
Why  should  the  one  not  lead  to  the  other  ? Every  year 
immensely  widens  the  sphere  which  the  English  language 
occupies  in  the  world.  Wherever  it  takes  possession  it  keeps 
it ; this  can  be  said  of  no  other  language.  Where  others  die 
out,  it  lives  and  flourishes  and  reigns  supreme. 

Besides  its  universality  the  English  language  has  other  things 
to  commend  it.  No  nation  in  the  world,  in  its  blindness  (for 
to  blindness  in  the  masses  it  must  be  attributed)  ever  pursued 
its  Catholic  citizens  with  such  inhuman  atrocity  to  the  death, 
as  England  for  more  than  a century  and  a half  did.  But  what 
took  place  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul  and  in  many  others  who 
once  were  persecutors  of  the  Faith,  may  have  its  parallel  in 
nations  as  well  as  in  individuals.  Nations  may  have  political 
reasons  for  sparing  as  well  as  slaying.  It  need  not  then  surprise 
us  to  find  that  England,  after  she  has,  “ like  the  wicked  man 
turned  away  from  the  wickedness  he  had  committed,  to  do  that 
which  was  lawful  and  right  ” towards  Catholics,  should,  as  her 
reward  for  it,  be  made  use  of  by  God  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  What  we  are  proposing  is  that  a Missionary  College 
should  be  founded  in  England,  immediately  dependent  on  the 
Holy  See,  for  the  education  of  Catholic  missionaries  for  the 
whole  world.  The  nucleus  of  such  a College  exists  already  on 
a small  scale  in  the  College  Apostolique  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Littlehampton.  We  believe  that  if  an  appeal  were 
made  from  Rome  for  the  establishment  of  a Seminary  on  a 
large  scale,  neither  men  nor  money  would  be  wanting. 

There  is  now  more  religious  liberty  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  No  religious  order  is  shut  out  of 
England.  Catholics  may  build  as  many  colleges  and  convents 
as  they  please.  A seminary  for  the  education  of  missionary  or 
any  other  priests  may  now  be  established  without  even  asking 
leave  of  the  State;  and  though  England  can  do  little  towards 
furnishing  it  with  ecclesiastical  students,  she  can  do  what  no 
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other  nation  can  do,  she  can  confer  on  those  who  study  there  & 
language  commensurate  with  the  globe.  Despotism,  such  as  now 
rules  in  France  and  Italy,  may  suppress  religious  houses,  but  it 
cannot  suppress  vocations.  These  must  at  this  time  abound  in 
France  and  Italy  among  their  respective  forty  and  thirty  million 
inhabitants.  There  are  plenty  of  youths  who  would  fain  be 
missionary  priests,  if  only  the  opportunity  were  offered  them 
of  being  sent  to  some  such  seminary  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  or  even  earlier,  when  their  primary  studies  were  over. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  in  those  countries  now  have  it  in  their 
power  out  of  their  abundance  to  supply  the  Pope  with  as  many 
students  for  his  foreign  service  as  he  requires. 

The  funds  that  have  maintained  them  at  their  seminaries  at 
home,  with  some  little  addition,  will  maintain  them  in  England. 
And  as  to  any  objection  that  may  be  made  to  their  being 
sent  out  of  their  own  country,  there  will  be  one  great  advan- 
tage as  a set  off  against  it.  Their  vocation  will  not  be  either 
damaged  or  imperilled  by  military  services ; nor  will  their 
sacred  studies  be  impeded  or  interrupted  by  pursuits  which 
are  wholly  incompatible  with  them.  There  is  nothing  more 
novel  in  sending  ecclesiastical  students  to  England  from  France, 
Italy,  or  any  other  country,  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
than  there  is  in  sending  boys  from  France  to  Canterbury  to 
be  educated  as  laymen.  A similar  course  had  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Catholics  of  England  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  law  of  the  land  forbade  the  profession  and  practice  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Their  children  and  priests  were  sent  to 
France  for  their  education,  and  but  for  the  Colleges  they  had 
in  France  the  Catholic  faith  in  England  must  have  become 
extinct. 

Though  we  speak  of  founding  a seminary  for  the  proposed 
object,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  only  one  would  be  required. 
If  England,  with  her  small  Catholic  population  in  the  days 
of  her  spiritual  distress,  found  it  necessary  to  have  four  semi- 
naries in  France,  besides  some  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  not  to 
mention  one  or  two  elsewhere,  how  far  will  one  go  to  meet 
the  calls  that  will  be  made  for  priests,  as  years  roll  on,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  increase  and  multiply  on  the 
Continent?  The  steps  found  necessary  to  provide  a Catholic 
education  for  the  sons  of  the  higher  classes  in  France  may 
require  before  long  to  be  extended  to  provide  an  ecclesiastical 
education  for  the  French  clergy  also.  Already  Colleges  for 
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tiie  former  purpose  are  established  in  several  parts  of  England. 
The  one  at  Canterbury  is  brimful  of  pupils,  and  great  enlarge- 
ment is  required.  In  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  their  schools 
and  Colleges,  as  well  as  their  houses  in  France,  their  enemies 
have,  by  the  same  stroke  of  anti-Christian  policy,  obliged  them 
to  leave  France,  it  might  seem,  to  provide  schools  for  their 
pupils  in  England.  It  is  an  evil  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
There  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  ample  and  ready 
supply  of  teachers  and  professors  of  the  first  class  for  any 
number  of  schools  and  seminaries  that  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  in  this  country.  In  this  way  they  have  created 
the  very  work  for  the  expelled  Jesuits  which  they  meant  to 
deprive  them  of,  and  which  it  must  rejoice  every  one  that  they 
should  have  for  their  own  sakes  also. 

No  one  can  tell  what  fetters  the  French  Republic  will  forge 
for  the  bishops  of  France,  when  it  finds  it  has  them  at  its  mercy. 
The  little  margin  of  power  they  now  have  over  the  education 
of  their  pupils,  will,  without  some  Divine  interference,  become 
less  and  less,  till  it  disappears  altogether.  This  descent  to 
AvernuSy  so  far  as  the  masses  in  France  are  concerned,  seems 
to  admit  of  no  check.  Men  see  it,  shrug  their  shoulders,  but 
do  nothing  effectual  to  block  its  way.  Those  who  shall  have  led 
them  into  this  anti-religious  state,  will  only  have  to  raise  their 
fingers  to  turn  them  next  against  their  bishops  and  their  semi- 
naries. It  may,  then,  happen,  ere  many  years  pass,  as  it  did 
to  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  that  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  priests,  in  England,  are  as  great  a necessity  to  them 
as  they  are  now  for  the  production  of  missionaries  for  the  Papal 
service  in  heathen  lands. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
English  language  by  missionary  priests  over  any  other,  even 
the  French,  needs  a little  further  explanation.  It  is  not  only 
because  the  English  language  is  the  most  universal  language 
in  the  civilized  world  that  it  is  especially  valuable  to  them. 
Nor  is  it,  again,  because  of  England's  renowned  and  powerful 
Empire — though  these  at  the  present  day  are  both  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  But  it  is  also  because  it  is  the  language 
in  which  all  the  Protestant  opponents  of  Christ's  Vicar  carry 
on  their  antagonistic  operations  among  the  heathen.  These 
now  monopolize  the  whole  prestige  of  the  English  language, 
with  all  the  influence  it  carries ; and  as  they  are  backed  by 
the  wealth  and  fame  of  the  two  great  powers  of  England 
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and  America,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  can  have  no  greater  hindrances 
in  the  execution  of  the  sacred  work  of  converting  the  heathen, 
which  was  assigned  to  him  by  his  Divine  Master.  They  have 
therein,  it  may  be  said,  the  world  on  their  side,  while  His 
Holiness  has  it  against  him.  His  Divine  mission  cannot  advance 
a step  without  coming  into  contact  involving  conflict  and  con- 
troversy with  them.  In  such  a case,  if  the  agents  to  whom  it 
is  committed  cannot  use  the  same  weapon  as  their  adversary, 
they  are  at  a serious  disadvantage.  A man  with  a sword  in  his 
hand  is  no  match  for  a man  with  a revolver,  who  may  shoot  him 
in  the  distance. 

There  is  always  danger  in  underrating  the  forces  of  an 
adversary.  For  many  years  the  Protestant  missions  in  India 
and  other  heathen  lands  into  which  they  made  their  way,  under 
the  British  flag,  and  in  large  British  pay,  supplied  by  the  various 
missionary  societies  of  this  country,  aspired  to  little  more,  and 
effected  little  more,  than  to  undo  the  work  which  the  Catholic 
missionaries  had  done.  A Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  above 
forty  years  ago,  who  had  chosen  for  his  theme  “ Foreign  Mis- 
sions,” doubts  whether  the  Protestant  missionaries  “had  ever 
made  more  than  4 one  * conversion  ” out  of  the  pure  raw  material 
of  the  Indians.  The  little  they  did,  which,  when  investigated, 
he  states,  always  became  less,  consisted  of  drawing  a small  fish 
now  and  then  out  of  the  net  of  St.  Peter  into  the  Britannia.  A 
non-Catholic  writes  in  The  Times  a few  weeks  back,  apropos  of 
this  point,  says : “ The  most  illustrious  of  Loyola’s  disciples  all 
but  achieved  the  impossible  feat  of  bringing  Japan,  China,  and 
Hindostan  into  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  for  the 
Protestant  powers  pursuing  them  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  might  have  succeeded  in  making  all 
the  races  of  the  earth  Christian.” 

The  British  Missionary  Association,  now  united  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  and  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  with  his  twenty-eight  suffragans,  has  let  us  know 
that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  humble  aims  and  so 
limited  a work  for  the  future. 

With  an  income  of  a million  a-year,  which  they  hope  next 
year  very  much  to  exceed,  they  expect  so  to  enlarge  their 
system  of  missionary  labour,  “ that  they  will  be  able  in  process 
of  time,  to  bring  the  whole  of  heathendom  ” within  the  pale  of 
their  sectarian  Christianity  as  taught  by  their  missionaries,  who 
make  it  practically  to  consist  of  little  more  than  hearing  sermons 
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and  possessing  a Bible.  In  their  new  scheme,  all  sectarian 
points  of  difference  are  to  disappear.  It  is  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a new  era.  Believing  themselves  called  of  God  to  undertake 
this  work,  as  they  no  doubt  do,  it  will  no  longer  go  on  as  it  has 
done.  What  their  missionaries  will  preach  will  be  Christianity 
reduced  to  a minimum.  They  will  tell  the  poor  heathen  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  what  they  are  not  to  do,  and  a little  of  what 
they  are  to  believe,  and  what  they  are  to  misbelieve.  Their 
religion  will  be  a religion,  but  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
which  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  sent  forth  to  preach  to  the 
heathen  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  With  some  of  its  so-called 
Gospel  preachers  and  Scripture  readers  it  will  have  no  Baptism, 
with  others  no  sacraments,  no  church,  no  priesthood,  no  Purga- 
tory, no  Trinity,  no  dogmas,  and  even  no  Hell.  This  being  their 
own  Christianity,  their  own  Gospel,  they  will  naturally  teach  it 
to  others  ; but  not  as  their  own,  but  as  Christ's . It  is  only  the 
Catholic  that  can  feel  the  extent  of  the  wrong  that  will  in  these 
cases  be  done  to  Christ,  and  the  terrible  injury  that  it  will 
inflict  on  the  heathen.  Would  an  educated  Hindoo  or  Mussul- 
man ever  believe  that  the  Author  of  such  a religion  was  God  as 
well  as  Man  ? As  a religion,  it  would  not  bear  comparison  with 
their  own  in  their  estimation,  or,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of 
any  sensible  man.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  them  place 
its  Divine  Author  above  Mahomet,  Confucius,  or  Zoroaster,  but 
a great  deal  to  make  them  put  Him  below  them.  It  would  not 
lead  them  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  universe 
had,  in  the  Person  of  His  Son,  God  of  God,  set  up  a kingdom 
on  earth  that  should  never  end  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 

The  authors  of  this  new  organization  consider  it  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  era.  In  many  respects  it  is  new.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  English  sects  agreeing  to  sink  all  their 
private  differences,  and  to  combine  under  the  heads  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  carry  on  their  missionary  operations  in 
common.  So  far  as  the  scheme  succeeds,  it  will  plant  a false 
Gospel  instead  of  the  true  one,  and  thereby  dispose  the  heathen 
to  think  the  true  Gospel,  when  it  comes  to  be  preached  to  them 
by  the  Papal  missionaries,  a false  one.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence  the  seed  which  they  may 
have  been  the  means  of  sowing,  may  sometimes  give  the 
receivers  of  it  a desire  for  something  better.  In  this  country 
the  seed  sown  by  Protestants  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  has  brought  many  converts,  within  the  last  forty 
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years,  into  the  true  Fold.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  it  has  kept,  and  does  also  keep,  many  out  who 
would  otherwise  have  entered  in.  To  anticipate  the  propagation 
of  such  a Gospel,  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ’s  Kingdom, 
and  to  annex  the  heathen  nations  to  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth,  instead  of  letting  them  be  attached  to  a confedera- 
tion of  sects  in  London,  the  Vicars  of  Christ,  it  is  obvious,  must 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  mission  God 
has  laid  upon  their  shoulders,  and  which  can  be  borne  by  none 
else. 

This  is  why  English-speaking  Catholic  missionaries  are 
of  such  extreme  importance  at  the  present  time  When 
the  Catholic  missionary  has  not  been  preceded  by  the  Pro- 
testant one,  as  was  the  case  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  almost 
all  others  at  and  before  that  period,  there  is  no  fear  of 
his  heathen  converts  afterwards  giving  up  the  religion  they  had 
embraced  for  the  mutilated  and  minimized  Gospel  of  the 
Protestant  preacher.  A Chinese  Prince  having  learnt  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a King,  and  the  Founder  of  a Heavenly 
Kingdom  on  earth  that  should  have  no  end,  can  never, 
while  believing  it  as  a fact,  see  any  resemblance  to  that 
in  the  religion  of  Protestants.  The  two  religions  cannot 
in  his  view  both  have  either  the  same  author  or  the 
same  source.  Again,  when  he  is  taught  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  while  He  is  also  Man,  it  will  neither  be  strange 
nor  difficult  to  him  to  worship  Him  as  God  is  entitled  to 
be  worshipped.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  daily  offered  to 
God,  and  in  God  to  Him,  will  commend  itself  to  him  as  a thing 
worthy  of  his  adoration.  To  abstract  the  Sacrifice,  as  the  sects, 
who  are  now  combined  in  England  to  convert  the  world,  all  do 
from  their  religion,  is  to  make  Christ  the  mere  Founder  of  a 
religion,  and  nothing  higher.  His  Kingly  office  and  His  eternal 
Priesthood  in  the  Church  are  gone.  Yet  it  is  the  perpetuation 
of  these  Divine  Offices,  combined  together,  in  every  one  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  from  St.  Peter  down  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth, 
that  exalts  His  Kingdom  so  infinitely  above  everything  in  this 
world. 

It  belongs  therefore  to  the  office  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  extend  His  Kingdom  over  the  whole  globe,  but  to  forestal 
the  adversary’s  attempts  to  plant  any  other  religion  in  its  place. 
The  experience  of  many  ages  tells  us  that  it  is  easier  to  plant 
the  Church  in  a place  where  the  soil  had  not  before  been  broken. 
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than  in  places  where  any  Christian  heresy  had  seated  itself. 
Prescriptive  error  is  generally  found  to  be  stronger  than  non- 
prescriptive  truth.  Those  who  have  not  had  Divine  Revelation 
given  to  them,  and  who  only  know  what  nature  tells  them  of 
God,  have  a religion,  natural  religion,  written  in  their  hearts,  to 
guide  them.  But  when  that  religion  is  corrupted  by  false  Chris- 
tian teachings  and  philosophies,  as  is  so  often  the  consequence 
of  Protestant  training,  it  becomes  impossible  to  them  to  see 
supernatural  objects  in  their  true  light.  It  satisfies  them  to 
have  the  Bible  to  read  for  themselves,  without  priests,  without 
“clericalism,”  “sacerdotalism,”  as  they  express  it,  or  anything 
else.  And  as  this  atomic  Christianity  is  all  that  their  mission- 
aries have  themselves  been  taught,  they  have  no  reason  for 
adding  to  it,  if  they  even  could  do  so.  That  little  being,  as  they 
believe  it  to  be,  “ Christianity  in  a nutshell,”  they  would  sooner 
give  it  up  altogether  than  become  Catholics.  It  is  owing  to 
this  bar  in  the  way  that  the  Catholic  faith  now-a-days  makes  so 
painfully  little  progress  in  England,  as  well  as  in  heathen  lands. 

It  is  to  forestal  this  danger,  as  well  as  to  counteract,  as  far 
as  possible,  its  evil  results,  that  we  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a Papal  Missionary  Seminary  in  England.  It  must  be  on 
a large  scale,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  recruits  would, 
through  God’s  mercy,  be  forthcoming  to  fill,  not  one  alone, 
but  many  such.  Missionary  Colleges,  indeed,  we  already 
have  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  All  Hallows’  College 
and  St  Joseph’s,  Mill  Hill,  are  sending  out  a steady  supply 
of  valuable  labourers  year  by  year,  but  their  numbers  are 
necessarily  limited.  What  we  need  is  a large  College  or 
Colleges  founded  from  Rome,  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  and  receiving  from-  all  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  students  who  shall  be  sent  out  thence  to 
spread,  under  the  English  flag  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  tongue,  that  Holy  Faith  which  England  forfeited 
through  her  pride,  but  which,  under  God’s  Providence,  we 
believe  she  has  not  forfeited  for  ever. 

R.  BELANEY. 
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LITTLE  is  known  in  England  of  the  beautiful  and  pious  life  of 
Marie  Clotilde,  the  grand-daughter  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and 
the  sister  of  the  unhappy  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  whose  death  on 
the  scaffold  in  1793  filled  all  Europe  with  horror  and  com- 
miseration. But  now  that  the  Church  is  about  to  decree  to 
her  on  earth  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  heroic  virtues 
which,  we  feel  sure,  have  entitled  her  to  so  high  a place  in 
Heaven,  we  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  our  readers  some 
account  of  a life,  chequered  indeed  by  human  trials,  but  rendered 
glorious,  even  in  the  sight  of  men,  by  the  transcendent  merits 
which  those  very  trials  called  forth. 

Marie  Clotilde  was  born  at  Versailles  on  September  23, 1759, 
her  father  being  the  Dauphin,  and  eldest  son  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  and  her  mother  a Princess  of  Saxony.  No  cloud  at 
that  moment  marred  the  fair  future  which  seemed  to  be  in 
store  for  the  child.  Her  father  and  mother  were  devoted  to 
their  children  and  to  one  another,  and  spared  no  pains  to  bring 
them  up  in  all  Christian  virtues.  Five  children  had  been  spared 
to  them  out  of  eight,  and  these  five  were  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  Charles  the  Tenth,  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  whose  life  we  are  relating,  and  Mme.  Elisabeth, 
whose  heroic  death  on  the  scaffold  forms  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  French  history. 

In  the  education  of  the  two  girls  these  pious  parents  were 
admirably  seconded  by  their  governess,  Mme.  de  Marsan,  a 
lady  of  high  birth,  and  singularly  fitted,  both  by  her  piety  and 
educational  ability,  to  train  the  children  committed  to  her  care. 
She  inspired  them  from  the  first,  not  only  with  a horror  of  evil, 
but  with  whatever  might  lead  to  vanity  or  worldliness,  while  she 
fostered  that  burning  charity  and  devotion  towards  others,  which 
became  the  characteristics  of  her  pupils,  in  every  possible  way. 
Her  responsibilities  with  regard  to  them  were  terribly  increased 
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soon  after  by  the  premature  death  of  their  parents,  the  Dauphin 
dying  suddenly  in  1765,  and  his  wife  two  years  later,  leaving 
her  little  girls  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Mme.  de  Marsan. 
Whatever  difficulties  she  might  have  met  with  in  the  somewhat 
perverse  natural  character  of  the  little  Elisabeth,  in  Clotilde  she 
found  nothing  but  fond  and  loving  dispositions.  Seeing  in  her, 
as  she  expressed  it,  “all  the  capabilities  for  making  a saint,” 
she  spared  no  pains  in  leading  her  in  the  ways  of  perfection. 
At  seven  years  old  she  made  her  first  confession,  with  an 
earnestness  and  a degree  of  preparation  which  astonished  her 
confessor,  and  at  ten  and  a half  she  made  her  First  Communion, 
with  a fervour  which  was  never  diminished  during  her  whole  life. 
She  had  also  the  tenderest  devotion  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to  tast  every  Saturday 
in  her  honour.  She  early  showed  a maturity  of  judgment  and  a 
strength  of  will  which  enabled  her  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
About  this  time  her  little  sister  Elisabeth  fell  ill,  and  Clotilde 
nursed*  her  with  the  care  and  skill  of  a grown-up  person,  being 
only  unhappy  at  not  being  allowed  to  sit  up  with  her  at  night. 

After  her  First  Communion,  by  the  rules  of  a Court  which  was 
very  strict  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
off  her  simple  childish  clothes,  and  to  dress  with  a splendour 
which,  instead  of  pleasing  her,  gave  her  great  pain.  Mme.  de 
Marsan  made  her  understand,  however,  how  she  might  live  in 
the  midst  of  this  brilliant  Court  without  losing  either  her  piety 
or  her  modesty.  The  two  sisters  were  inseparable,  but  Clotilde’s 
great  delight  was  to  go  and  see  her  aunt,  Madame  Louise,  who 
was  one  of  the  Carmelites  at  St.  Denis,  and  who  inspired  her 
little  niece  with  many  of  those  beautiful  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions which  were  her  great  consolation  in  after  years.  She  would 
gladly  have  followed  her  aunt  in  the  cloister,  but  Mme.  de 
Marsan  knew  that  in  such  matters  she  could  not  choose  for 
herself,  and  so  accustomed  her  early  to  wait  for  the  will  of 
God,  and  accept  whatever  He  might  send.  Already,  in  fact, 
a marriage  had  been  arranged  for  her  with  the  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Mme.  de 
Marsan’s  training,  however  wise,  was  not  according  to  the 
taste  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  of  the  young  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Louis  the  Sixteenth),  who,  loving  pleasure  and 
gaiety,  did  not  approve  of  the  way  in  which  her  young  sisters- 
in-law  were  brought  up,  which  she  declared  would  “fit  them 
only  to  be  nuns.”  Clotilde,  though  universally  beloved  for  her 
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sweetness  and  goodness,  was  not  at  all  pretty.  She  was  a great 
deal  too  fat,  and  in  consequence  had  to  suffer  from  the  bad 
jokes  of  many  about  the  Court,  which  often  came  to  her  ears 
and  mortified  her  very  much.  Long  after,  she  spoke  of  the 
years,  apparently  so  brilliant,  which  she  had  passed  in  the  Court 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  as  of  “ a time  of  real  crucifixion,”  not 
only  from  the  ridicule  cast  upon  herself,  but  from  the  misunder- 
standings of  the  Queen,  her  sister-in-law,  and  the  dislike  of  the 
latter  to  Mme.  de  Marsan,  of  whose  influence  and  authority 
Marie  Antoinette  became  more  and  more  jealous. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  which  occurred  in 
1774,  the  new  King  went  with  his  Court  to  Choisy,  whither,  of 
course,  the  Princesses  Clotilde  and  Elisabeth  accompanied  them, 
and  followed  them  afterwards  to  La  Muette,  Comptegne,  and 
Versailles.  In  view  of  her  approaching  marriage,  Clotilde  now 
took  lessons  in  Italian  from  the  famous  poet  Goldoni,  and 
complains  only  of  the  interruptions  caused  “by  the  dressmakers, 
jewellers,  and  tradespeople,”  occupied  in  preparing  her  trousseau . 
In  February,  1775,  her  marriage  was  publicly  announced,  but  it 
was  to  be  preceded  by  the  consecration  of  the  King.  Clotilde 
accordingly  assisted  at  this  magnificent  spectacle  on  the  12th  of 
June,  a day  which  witnessed  the  last  splendours  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Her  own  marriage  was  then  solemnized  with  great 
pomp,  though  by  proxy,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Roche  Aymond 
giving  the  nuptial  benediction  on  the  21st  of  June.  Then 
followed  the  parting  with  the  Royal  family  of  France,  and 
(what  she  felt  most)  with  her  little  sister  Elisabeth.  At  Lyons 
she  had  a magnificent  reception,  and  at  Beauvoisin,  on  the 
frontiers  between  France  and  Savoy,  she  had  to  part  with  her 
French  ladies  of  honour  and  friends  and  exchange  them  for 
Piedmontese,  an  operation  which  cost  her  a great  deal,  though, 
with  her  usual  self-control,  she  contrived  to  hide  the  violence  of 
her  feelings.  Here,  too,  she  had  her  first  meeting  with  her 
future  husband,  and  after  all  the  railleries  she  had  endured  at 
the  French  Court  from  her  personal  appearance,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  much  she  dreaded  this  interview.  Simply  saying 
to  him,  however,  “I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  an  immense 
size,”  she  was  so  sweet  and  winning  in  manner  and  appearance 
that  he  was  instantly  taken  with  her.  The  beauty  of  her  soul 
shone  in  her  face,  and  he  exclaimed,  “I  think  you  are  charming.” 
Their  union,  in  fact, was  from  the  first  perfect,  and  only  increased 
in  affection  as  years  and  sorrows  drew  them  closer  together. 
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The  family  into  which  Clotilde  had  entered  was  a truly 
patriarchal  one.  The  King  and  Queen  were  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  gave  their  subjects  an  example  of  all  domestic 
virtues.  They  were  delighted  with  their  new  daughter,  and 
she  devoted  herself  at  once  to  carry  out  their  wishes  in  every 
particular.  On  the  30th  of  September  they  made  their  public 
entry  into  Turin,  amidst  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  fites 
lasted  a fortnight,  ending  with  a great  ball  But  what  was  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  young  bride  was  the  exposition  of  the  famous 
relic  at  Turin  of  the  holy  " Winding  Sheet,”  which  has  been 
preserved  in  that  town  since  1578,  though  only  exposed  on 
very  rare  and  solemn  occasions.  It  had  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  Godfrey  de  Charny,  and  was  an  object  of  deep  vene- 
ration to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  many 
others. 

After  these  fites  the  Royal  family  of  Piedmont  resumed  their 
usual  quiet  domestic  life,  and  learned  to  appreciate  more  and 
more  the  rare  qualities  of  the  young  wife  whom  Providence  had 
placed  in  their  midst  She,  on  her  side,  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  happy  during  these  ten  or  twelve  quiet  years,  secure  in 
the  affection  of  her  husband,  and  idolized  by  every  member  of 
his  family.  She  was  also  immensely  beloved  by  the  servants 
and  dependents  of  the  Court,  to  whom  her  goodness,  considera- 
tion, and  humility  endeared  her  every  day  more  and  more.  She 
was  most  careful,  not  only  in  her  own  religious  practices,  but 
that  time  and  opportunity  should  be  given  to  all  those  under  her 
to  go  to  their  duties.  But  the  whole  of  her  daily  life  was 
moulded  on  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  ever 
the  most  submissive  and  ddvoted  of  wives.  The  Prince  of 
Piedmont  was  of  a very  delicate  constitution,  and  later  in  life 
was  subject  to  fits  and  convulsions  of  the  most  violent  kind. 
But  Princess  Clotilde  would  never  give  up  her  place  to  others  on 
such  occasions,  and  nursed  him  day  and  night  with  the  most 
untiring  devotion. 

One  of  the  things  which  had  been  impressed  upon  her  by 
Mme.  de  Marsan  was  the  immense  value  of  time,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  was  not  only  extremely  punctual,  but 
never  a moment  idle.  When  not  assisting  her  husband  or 
looking  after  her  household  duties,  she  occupied  herself  con- 
tinually in  active  works  of  charity ; and  when  unable  to  visit 
the  poor  and  sick  herself  in  their  own  houses,  she  would  employ 
certain  people  whom  she  knew  she  could  trust  to  examine  into 
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their  condition  and  be  the  bearers  of  her  alms.  She  loved  to 
visit  the  different  convents,  and  speak  on  spiritual  matters  with 
the  holiest  of  the  religious,  many  of  whom  became  her  dearest 
friends.  At  this  time,  only  one  great  disappointment  over- 
shadowed her  happy  married  life,  and  that  was  that  she  had 
no  children.  Every  kind  of  medical  treatment  was  resorted  to, 
to  which  she  submitted  with  her  usual  sweetness,  but  in  vain. 
She  was  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  Prince  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  one,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  married  in  1789  a niece 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Marie  Ther&se  of 
Austria,  who  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  Princess  Clotilde. 

So  passed  the  first  years  of  her  married  life.  But  in  1789 
the  first  signs  of  the  Revolution  which,  beginning  in  France,  was 
to  affect  equally  the  Italian  States,  made  themselves  felt  by  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  necessary  flight  of  the  Count 
d’Artois,  who  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  joy 
of  the  Princess  at  seeing  her  brother  again  was  saddened  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  met.  The  Comte  d'Artois 
was  soon  followed  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  by  the  Prince 
de  Cond£  and  his  family,  and  in  the  month  of  March  by  the 
aunts  of  the  Princess  Clotilde,  Mmes.  Adelaide  and  Victoire. 
Their  escape  from  France  had  been  made  with  difficulty  and 
amidst  the  grossest  insults  wherever  they  were  recognized.  Yet 
even  then,  no  alarm  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France ! Then  came  the  news  of  the  attempt  of 
escape  at  Varennes  and  its  wretched  failure ; and  finally,  on 
January  21,  1793,  the  terrible  death  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  of  Mme.  Elisabeth,  which  overwhelmed  the  poor  Princess 
with  grief  and  horror.  Her  only  cbnsolation  was  in  the  thought 
that  they  had  really  died  as  martyrs,  and  in  her  acceptance,  in 
all  events,  of  the  adorable  will  of  God.  When  the  news  of  her 
favourite  little  sister  Elisabeth's  execution  reached  Turin,  the 
Prince  wished  to  break  it  to  her  himself.  Her  devoted  lady-in- 
waiting,  Mme.  Badia,  describes  the  scene  as  follows : *•  The 
Prince  waited  till  after  Mass,  and  then  came  into  her  room 
with  her  confessor,  holding  a crucifix  in  his  hand.  He  embraced 
her  tenderly  and  said,  * You  have  a great  sorrow  and  a great 
sacrifice  to  offer  to  God  ! ' She  answered  directly,  ‘ It  is  already 
accepted.’  I was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  felt  how  com- 
pletely she  had  learned  to  conquer  herself. . . . Then  he  told  her 
the  terrible  facts,  at  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  resolution,  she 
fainted  dead  away.  After  we  had  brought  her  back  to  con- 
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sciousness  and  that  a burst  of  tears  had  relieved  her,  she  became 
quite  calm.  We  implored  her  to  go  to  bed,  but  she  would  not, 
and,  breakfast  being  announced,  she  sat  down  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  family,  though  the  difficulty  she  had  in 
swallowing  showed  the  violent  effort  she  was  making  over  her- 
self. That  day  there  was  a Triduum,  during  which  the  whole 
Royal  family  were  to  visit  four  churches  on  foot,  to  strive  by 
prayers  and  penance  to  avert  further  misfortunes.  The  coura- 
geous Princess  insisted  on  accompanying  them,  and  I went  too, 
fearing  at  each  church  that  she  would  again  faint  away  with  the 
effort.  But  she  persevered,  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole 
pilgrimage  had  been  accomplished  that  her  strength  gave  way, 
and  we  had  to  carry  her  to  her  bed.”  Not  a word  of  resentment 
escaped  her  towards  the  authors  of  these  terrible  crimes.  She 
only  spoke  of  her  sister  s virtues,  and  was  never  weary  of  re- 
peating her  prayer.1  From  that  time,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  she  left  off  all  her  jewels  and  beautiful  dresses,  and 
henceforth  wore  only  stuff  or  woollen  gowns.  Cardinal  Costa, 
who  had  published  a pastoral  engaging  every  one  to  imitate 
the  penance  of  Niniveh,  was  delighted  at  her  determination, 
though  he  exacted  that  on  State  occasions  she  should  dress 
according  to  her  rank. 

But  the  Revolution  was  marching  on  with  giant  strides. 
First  Nice  fell  a victim  to  the  French  troops,  then  Savoy. 
England  assisted  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  sea,  and  Austria  by 
land.  But  Bonaparte  had  then  taken  command  of  the  French 
army  and  marched  upon  Turin.  The  King  thought  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  resist,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  which  left 
him  nominally  in  possession  of  his  States,  but  subject  in  all 
ways  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  The  poor  old  King  sank 
under  the  weight  of  these  misfortunes,  and  died  of  grief  on 
October  15,  1796,  leaving  to  his  son  and  Princess  Clotilde  the 
title  indeed  of  King  and  Queen,  but  very  little  besides.  The 
people,  however,  remained  faithful  to  them  as  well  as  the  army  ; 
and  for  two  years,  thanks  mainly  to  the  wise  counsels  and  devo- 

1 “What  will  happen  to  me,  O Lord?  I do  not  know.  All  I know  is  that 
nothing  will  happen  to  me  which  has  not  been  permitted  by  Thee.  That  is  enough, 
O my  God,  to  give  me  peace.  I adore  Thy  eternal  designs.  I submit  myself  to 
them  with  my  whole  heart.  I will  all  that  Thou  wilt.  I accept  all.  I make  to 
Thee  the  sacrifice  of  all.  I unite  this  sacrifice  to  that  of  Thy  dear  Son,  my  Saviour, 
beseeching  Thee,  by  His  Sacred  Heart  and  infinite  merits,  to  grant  us  patience  under 
our  misfortunes  and  perfect  submission  to  Thy  adorable  will  ” (Prayer  of  Mme.  Elisa- 
beth in  the  Temple  Prison). 
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tion  of  the  Queen,  who  shared  in  all  the  labours  of  administra- 
tion, they  remained  in  comparative  peace.  The  King's  health, 
however,  began  to  be  seriously  affected,  especially  by  the  conduct 
of  the  French  Envoy,  who  behaved  with  the  grossest  imperti- 
nence. It  required  all  the  Queen’s  tact  and  patience  to  bear 
with  him,  but  her  conduct  extracted  this  speech  even  from  the 
revolutionary  Ambassador : “ The  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  has  left 
such  recollections  of  goodness  and  virtue  in  France  as  will  never 
be  forgotten.”  The  only  benefit  she  derived  from  her  royal 
position  was  a greater  liberty  as  regarded  her  religious  practices 
and  her  works  of  charity.  In  1798  there  was  great  distress  in 
Piedmont  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  that  year.  The  Queen 
sold  everything  she  could  to  help  the  starving  people,  and  herself 
distributed  the  stores  of  rice  and  grain  which  her  ingenious 
charity  had  collected.  She  also  obtained  permission  to  have 
constant  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; and  when  she 
had  distributed  the  food,  she  would  induce  the  people  to  offer 
up  their  thanksgivings,  with  hers  and  the  King’s,  before  the 
Tabernacle ; so  that  a kind  of  perpetual  adoration  was  carried 
on  in  Turin.  But  there  was,  in  fact,  no  charitable  work  in  which 
she  did  not  share  to  the  utmost  of  her  power : the  care  of 
orphan  children,  the  rescue  of  young  girls  in  dangerous  positions, 
the  instruction  of  converts,  the  nursing  of  the  sick — all  in  turn 
had  a share  of  her  time  and  thoughts,  when  not  occupied  in  the 
State  affairs  in  which  her  husband  continually  demanded  her 
advice  and  assistance.  She  had  also  the  consolation  of  being 
able  to  assist  the  Princesse  de  Carignan  in  her  last  illness,  and 
by  her  unwearied  care  brought  about  her  conversion,  so  that 
she  died  with  all  the  last  sacraments  and  in  the  happiest  dis- 
positions. Her  influence  was  equally  felt  by  her  sister-in-law, 
the  Comtesse  d’Artois,  who,  dying  at  Gratz  three  years  after 
the  Queen,  insisted  on  her  heart  being  sent  to  rest  in  the  tomb 
of  the  venerable  servant  of  God,  saying  that  she  owed  every- 
thing to  her  teaching  and  example. 

But  all  the  charity  and  devotion  of  this  holy  couple  could 
not  arrest  the  Revolution  which  was  already  at  their  gates.  “ I 
feel  I shall  not  long  wear  this  crown  of  thorns ! ” exclaimed 
Charles  Emmanuel  to  his  wife  in  1798.  And  the  Queen,  writing 
to  a holy  priest  for  whom  she  had  great  veneration,  at  that  time 
says:  14 You  may  well  call  our  kingdom  a Calvary!  it  is  so 
indeed.  But  pray  that  we  may  at  least  make  a good  use  of  it, 
and  that  after  having  faithfully  borne  the  Cross  with  our  Blessed 
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Lord,  we  may  soon  be  permitted  to  exchange  it  for  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  This,  I assure  you,  is  the  one  object  of  all  our  hopes 
and  wishes.’' 

From  the  Citadel  of  Turin,  which  the  King  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cede  to  the  French,  daily  acts  of  insult  and  aggression 
were  perpetrated,  culminating  in  a command  from  General 
Bonaparte  to  sign  a deed  of  renunciation  of  all  his  States, 
saving  only  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  This  was  virtually  an  act 
of  abdication  for  the  unhappy  King,  but  one  which  he  was 
powerless  to  resist.  On  all  sides  he  was  surrounded  with 
French  troops,  and  his  own  people,  though  faithful,  were  unable 
to  defend  him.  No  sooner  was  the  act  signed  than  an  order 
came  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
King,  overwhelmed  with  physical  and  moral  sufferings,  could 
give  no  orders : and  it  devolved  upon  the  Queen  to  make 
every  arrangement,  both  as  to  the  persons  of  their  suite  who 
were  to  accompany  them  and  the  articles  they  could  carry  away 
with  them,  both  of  which  were  necessarily  very  few.  She  asked 
but  for  one  last  favour : which  was  to  be  able  to  venerate  once 
more  the  Holy  Winding  Sheet,  and  to  have  Benediction  in 
their  private  chapel  before  starting.  Thus  fortified  they  left 
the  Palace  at  midnight,  passing  through  groups  of  weeping  and 
faithful  followers,  who  realized  more  than  ever  that  they  were 
losing  not  only  their  Queen  but  a mother  and  a saint.  A 
French  Commissioner  accompanied  them  and  took  upon  himself 
the  management  of  everything,  neither  consulting  their  wishes 
nor  convenience  or  comfort  in  any  way.  His  insolence  aggra- 
vated the  King's  condition,  and  it  required  all  the  Queen’s 
forbearance,  sweetness,  and  patience  to  avoid  an  explosion 
which  might  have  had  fatal  consequences.  The  journey  was 
a terrible  one : the  season  was  most  severe : a great  deal  of 
snow  fell,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  was  dreadful. 

When  they  arrived  at  Casale,  where  they  were  to  cross  the 
P6,  the  ferry-boat  was  not  ready,  and  they  had  to  wait  for 
hours  exposed  to  freezing  cold.  The  mob  had  just  planted  a 
Tree  of  Liberty  and  loaded  the  Royal  exiles  with  threats  and 
insults.  The  exposure  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  which 
compelled  the  Queen  to  keep  her  bed  for  two  days  in  a 
miserable  shed  where  she  had  only  a ragged  curtain  to  shelter 
her;  but  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  her  calm  or  diminish  her 
courage.  As  soon  as  possible  she  insisted  on  continuing  their 
journey,  though  from  that  moment  her  chest  was  affected  and 
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a cough  came  on  which  never  left  her  till  her  death.  At 
Stradella,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  no  room 
could  be  found  for  them  but  in  a stable,  where  there  was  no 
glass  to  the  windows,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  they 
could  only  lie  down  in  their  clothes.  Some  one,  out  of  charity, 
brought  the  Queen  a cup  of  chocolate,  which  she  gratefully 
accepted.  In  spite  of  her  sufferings  she  was  the  mainstay  of 
all  around  her,  making  light  of  every  hardship,  and  always 
thinking  of  others  instead  of  herself.  She  always  contrived 
to  hear  Mass  every  morning  before  starting,  and  resolutely 
kept  the  Advent  fast.  At  last,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
arrived  at  Parma,  after  ten  days  of  incredible  sufferings,  and 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  Benedictine  monks  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John,  where  they  stayed  for  the  Christmas 
week.  The  cold  was  still  so  great  in  their  rooms,  however,  that 
their  breath  froze  on  the  covering  of  their  beds!  A devoted 
and  faithful  follower  of  the  King,  the  Bailli  of  St  Germain, 
here  found  means  to  rejoin  them.  But  the  French  Com- 
missioner took  offence  at  his  arrival,  treated  him  as  a prisoner 
of  war,  and  finally  exiled  him  to  another  province.  This  was 
a terrible  blow  to  the  King : but  they  were  obliged  to  conceal 
their  feelings  being  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  man.  The 
convulsions  or  epileptic  fits  to  which  the  King  was  subject 
increased  in  violence  during  this  forced  journey,  which  was 
an  additional  trial  to  the  Queen,  who  never  left  him  on  such 
occasions,  although  at  times  it  was  almost  dangerous  for  her 
to  nurse  him,  and  once  he  broke  her  finger.  No  trial  was 
spared  them,  for  the  very  servants  they  had  chosen  to  accom- 
pany them  turned  against  them  ; and  on  one  pretext  or 
another  abandoned  them  and  went  back  to  Turin.  The  first 
week  in  January  they  went  on  to  Modena  : but  there  again 
no  one  would  receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  they  remained 
in  the  street  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  the  mob.  At  last 
they  were  taken  in  by  a certain  Marquis  Camposi ; but  the  cold 
in  their  room  was  so  great  that  even  the  holy  water  they  had 
with  them  froze ! The  same  hardships  accompanied  them  the 
whole  way  to  Florence,  being  twice  upset  in  the  snow  and  once 
over  the  edge  of  a precipice,  from  which  they  were  only  saved 
by  a miracle.  At  Florence  they  were  received  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  Ferdinand  the  Third,  with  all  possible  respect  and 
kindness,  and  there  had  the  joy  of  finding  the  Pope,  Pius  the 
Sixth.  “Holy  Father !”  exclaimed  the  Queen,  throwing  her- 
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self  at  his  feet,  “the  consolation  I feel  in  presence  of  the 
venerable  Head  of  the  Church  is  an  ample  compensation  for 
all  our  misfortunes.’*  The  Pope  answered  : “ My  children  ! 
we  begin  to  resemble  our  Divine  Model : let  us  march 
courageously  in  His  footsteps.”  The  King  replied:  “Your 
Holiness,  I cease  to  regret  the  crown  I have  lost.  I find  all 
at  your  feet.”  The  Venerable  Pontiff,  who  was  then  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  been  driven  from  his  Pontifical 
Throne,  said  simply : “ Let  us  look  upwards  to  our  true  home. 
There  crowns  are  awaiting  us,  if  we  be  only  faithful,  which  men 
cannot  tear  from  us.” 

But  even  at  Florence  the  Royal  exiles  were  far  from  safe ; 
and  the  Queen  was  warned  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
gaining  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  The  difficulty  was  to  persuade 
the  King,  whose  horror  of  the  sea  increased  the  objection  he 
had  to  leaving  Florence.  At  last  the  Queen  was  obliged  to 
show  all  the  energy  and  determination  which  was  in  her 
character  and  forced  him  to  start.  Then  a fresh  trial  awaited 
them  : their  confessor,  Father  Tempia,  and  the  Queen’s  favourite 
lady-in-waiting  were  refused  permission  to  accompany  them,  and 
no  one  remained  to  the  poor  Queen  but  her  faithful  attendant, 
Mile.  Stuper,  to  whom  she  said:  “You  see,  my  dear  Clare, 
how  things  happen  in  this  world.  Of  all  our  people  only  you 
are  left,  but  we  two  will  not  be  separated  till  death.”  Then 
she  added  : “ Where  God  is,  one  has  all : when  God  is  there, 
nothing  is  wanting.” 

Their  trials  were  not  over  when  they  got  on  board  : the 
vessel  was  a bad  one  and  the  weather  dreadful,  so  that  they 
were  eight  days  in  crossing  from  Leghorn  to  Cagliari.  Every 
one  was  ill  except  the  Queen,  and  she  even  held  the  basin  for 
her  faithful  Clare ! Nevertheless  she  managed  to  have  Mass 
said  every  morning,  and  every  evening  said  the  Rosary  aloud, 
in  which  all  the  crew  reverently  joined.  They  were  also  fired 
upon  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  but  escaped  without  injury. 
At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  they  landed  at  Cagliari,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  and  affection.  A solemn  Te  Deum  was 
sung  in  the  Cathedral,  after  which  there  was  a grand  reception. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  crowd  had  dispersed  that  the  Royal 
exiles  were  able  to  realize  the  misery  of  the  so-called  Palace 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  where  everything  was 
wanting.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  a fire  broke  out  that 
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very  evening  in  the  Palace ; and  that  it  was  speedily  put  out 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  Queen,  who  directed 
the  firemen  herself,  and  gave  every  order  so  calmly  and  clearly 
that  there  was  no  panic  or  confusion.  After  a time,  Mme.  Badia 
and  several  of  their  devoted  attendants  joined  them,  and  their 
most  necessary  wants  were  supplied.  The  Marquis  de  Villa- 
hermosa2  insisted  on  their  leaving  their  ruined  Palace  and 
taking  up  their  abode  in  a beautiful  villa  belonging  to  him 
just  outside  the  gates  of  Cagliari,  and  there  the  Royal  fugitives 
enjoyed  comparative  comfort  and  peace. 

The  Queen  took  advantage  of  it  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  principal  churches  and  religious  communities  in  the 
island,  and  by  her  fervour  and  good  example  restored  many 
of  the  old  processions  and  fetes  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  which  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  piety  of  the 
people.  Two  sorrowful  events  happened  soon  after  their  arrival 
to  the  Royal  Family : one,  the  death  of  the  only  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Aosta ; and  the  other  the  death  from  a chill  of  the 
King’s  brother,  the  Duke  de  Montferrato.  In  both  leases,  the 
Queen  was  an  angel  of  consolation  to  the  bereaved  parents  and 
to  the  poor  widow : but  the  strain  upon  her  was  very  great,  and 
the  result  was  an  increase  of  suffering  which  was  now  to  be  her 
portion  to  the  end. 

The  state  of  things  in  Italy  had  now  changed.  Bonaparte 
was  in  Egypt  and  the  Russians  and  Austrians  had  determined 
to  join  England  in  an  effort  to  repel  the  invader  of  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sardinia 
were  advised  to  return  to  the  mainland,  leaving  the  Duke  of 
Genoa  as  Viceroy  of  the  island.  Eight  or  ten  months  were 
thus  spent  in  Tuscany  between  hope  and  fear,  during  which 
time  the  Queen  redoubled  her  pious  pilgrimages,  though 
suffering  again  terribly  from  the  cold  which  in  1800  was 
more  rigorous  in  Italy  than  had  ever  been  experienced 
before.  They  visited  also  Arezzo,  Foligno,  Assisi,  and  Perugia; 
venerating  in  each  place  the  saints  who  have  made  those  sites 
famous.  But  on  the  10th  of  June  the  news  came  that  Bonaparte 
had  again  crossed  the  Alps  and  invaded  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Italy,  defeating  the  allied  armies  at  Marengo;  so  that  all 
hope  of  a return  to  Turin  was  at  an  end.  While  at  Foligno 
they  also  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  Pius  the  Sixth,  at 
Valence,  and  the  election  of  his  successor  at  Venice,  Cardinal 

* He  was  great  uncle  to  the  present  Duke  of  Vallombrosa. 
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Chiaromonte,  who  became  Pope  under  the  title  of  Pius  the 
Seventh.  Leaving  Venice  on  the  6th  of  June  to  return  to 
Rome,  he  arrived  on  the  21st  at  Ancona  and  came  from  thence 
to  Foligno  to  keep  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This  was 
an  untold  joy  to  the  poor  Queen,  44  who  in  presence  of  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,”  writes  her  biographer,  “seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  her  trials.”  The  King  and  Queen  followed  the  Pope  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  first  the  guests  of  Prince  Doria  and 
then  finally  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Colonna,  and  that  both  at  Rome  and  at  Frascati.  Princess 
Colonna  was  the  sister  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  and  not 
only  an  intimate  friend  but  a relation  of  the  Queen’s : so  that 
in  all  ways  this  arrangement  was  one  which  promised  her  real 
happiness  and  consolation.  A few  w’eeks  only  had  passed,  how- 
ever, before  they  experienced  fresh  alarms  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Papal  States  by  the  French  troops,  and  it  became  even 
a question  if  the  Pope  should  not  take  refuge  in  Sardinia  or 
Sicily.  It  is  almost  difficult  for  us  to  realize  in  these  days  what 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  Bonaparte  throughout  Europe  during 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  his  supreme  power : but  it 
accounts  for  the  continual  anxiety  of  the  poor  Queen  lest 
they  should  fall  into  his  hands.  Finally,  on  October  19,  1800, 
they  started  for  Naples,  stopping  at  Capua  on  their  way.  It 
was  a real  sorrow  to  the  Queen  to  leave  Rome,  where  she  had 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  visiting  all  the  holy  shrines  and  sharing 
in  so  many  beautiful  services,  but  had  also  formed  some  very 
valuable  spiritual  friendships,  especially  with  a very  holy  nun, 
Sister  Agnes  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  a lay-sister  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Minims,  who  died  subsequently  in  odour  of  sanctity. 
The  correspondence  of  these  two  holy  souls,  which  is  unhappily 
too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  gives  one  a wonderful  insight  into 
the  Queen’s  inner  life  and  shows  especially  her  marvellous 
humility.  Her  visit  to  Naples  was  greatly  saddened  by  the 
illness  of  her  aunt  and  the  death  of  their  devoted  friend  and 
counsellor,  the  Bailli  de  St.  Germain,  on  which  occasion  she 
wrote  a beautiful  letter  deploring  her  “want  of  resignation 
to  and  ready  acceptance  of  God’s  will.”  But  the  panic  as  to 
the  arrival  of  the  French  having  been  calmed  for  the  moment, 
the  Royal  party  returned  to  Rome  for  the  beautiful  functions 
of  the  Holy  Week  and  the  Papal  Benediction  on  Easter  Day. 
The  Princess  F£licit6  joined  them  soon  after ; but  having  a 
relapse  of  her  illness,  she  died,  attended  by  the  Queen  to  the 
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last,  although  from  the  nature  of  her  disease,  the  smell  was 
almost  insupportable.  At  the  same  time  her  faithful  attendant 
Mme.  Badia  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  and  the  Queen  being 
no  longer  necessary  to  her  aunt,  devoted  herself  to  this  fresh 
patient  On  one  occasion,  the  surgeon  coming  in  and  seeing 
a person  very  plainly  dressed  by  the  bed-side,  desired  her  to 
help  him  in  .changing  the  blisters,  fetching  water  and  lint, 
holding  the  candle,  &c.  The  Queen  did  it  all  exactly  as  she 
was  told,  making  a sign  to  Mme.  Badia  not  to  betray  her ; 
and  received  a compliment  from  the  doctor  for  her  handiness 
and  skill.  What  was  his  horror  when,  on  leaving  the  room 
a few  minutes  later,  he  discovered  who  she  was ! He  wanted 
to  apologize  on  his  knees ; but  the  Queen  stopped  him  and 
said  smiling:  “You  did  quite  right.  Always  do  the  same.,‘ 
The  poor  man  could  only  exclaim : “ The  sister  and  wife  of 
a king ! and  to  be  so  humble  and  simple ! ” 

But  again  political  events  obliged  them  to  leave  Rome,  and 
this  time  they  took  refuge  at  Caserta.  This  was  a fresh  trial 
for  the  Queen.  She  wrote  on  the  2nd  of  June,  to  the  Princess 
Colonna,  “ No  sacrifice  could  be  greater  to  me  than  that  of 
leaving  Rome,  and  you,  and  the  Holy  Father,  at  this  moment 
. . . I can  find  no  pleasure  in  anything  here  and  I believe  it 
is  for  that  very  reason  that  our  Lord  has  obliged  me  to  come, 
because  at  Rome  I had  so  many  spiritual  and  temporal  conso- 
lations that  I should  have  learned  to  love  them  and  to  cling  too 
much  to  this  miserable  life.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  in  God’s 
hands,  who  knows  what  is  best  for  us.” 

At  this  time  there  seemed  a hope  of  their  crown  in  Piedmont 
being  restored  to  them  through  the  intervention  of  Russia; 
but  the  Czar,  Paul  the  First,  having  been  assassinated  in  the 
night  of  March  12,  1801,  that  hope  vanished  like  so  many 
others.  Bonaparte  at  that  time  tried  the  experiment  of  restor- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  to  their  Italian  States : 
but  they  were  so  completely  the  slaves  of  the  conqueror  that 
their  situation  soon  became  intolerable.  Political  dissensions 
arose  soon  after  between  different  members  of  the  Piedmontese 
Royal  Family,  one  part  thinking  it  would  be  wiser  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  enemy,  and  the  other  considering  it  would  be 
both  more  dignified  and  more  politic  to  stand  aloof.  In  all 
these  matters  the  Queen  showed  a prudence,  a discernment 
and  an  ability  to  which  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  her 
views,  bore  unanimous  witness.  The  state  of  health  of  the 
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King  was  such  that  he  was  often  incapable  of  attending  to 
business  of  any  sort:  and  at  times  his  fits  of  irritability  and 
excitement  made  him  utterly  unfit  to  answer  a letter  or  come 
to  any  decision.  This  added  to  the  Queen’s  difficulties : for  she 
had  an  absolute  deference  for  the  wishes  of  the  King,  and  yet 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  oppose  dangerous  proposals  on  his 
part,  to  which  he  nevertheless  clung  with  extreme  obstinacy. 
Often  she  would  yield  to  him  and  then  had  to  bear  all  the 
odium  and  responsibility  of  the  measure  which  he  had  forced 
upon  her  contrary  to  her  better  judgment  Her  letters  to  her 
brothers-in-law,  and  especially  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  prove 
how  charming  were  her  relations  towards  them,  and  how  well 
she  knew  how  to  smooth  over  all  difficulties  with  the  King  and 
avoid  even  the  shadow  of  family  quarrels.  Her  husband’s 
family,  it  is  fair  to  say,  fully  appreciated  her  and  referred  to 
her  in  every  doubt  and  difficulty. 

But  the  strain  of  body  and  mind  which  she  had  undergone 
ever  since  she  left  Turin  was  more  than  her  delicate  constitution 
could  stand,  and  she  had  never  recovered  from  the  intense  cold 
she  suffered  on  that  journey  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday  she  spent  the  day  in  going  from  one 
church  to  the  other,  and  especially  to  the  Oratorians  where  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed.  On  coming  home  she  said 
to  the  King : 14 1 feel  such  joy  and  consolation  to-day,  because 
I have  spent  almost  the  whole  of  it  with  our  Lord,  while  so 
many  people  in  the  world  are  giving  Him  offence.”  The  follow- 
ing days  she  spent  as  usual,  though  she  owned  to  unusual 
feelings  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  On  Sunday  evening  she 
sent  for  her  confessor,  Father  Mariano  Postiglioni,  and  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  said  with  deep  humility:  “My  Father,  pray  to  God 
for  me  and  give  me  your  blessing,  for  I am  so  tired  that  I 
cannot  sit  up  any  longer.  I should  like  to  go  to  bed,  but  am 
afraid  of  alarming  the  King.  Give  me  your  blessing  that  I 
may  be  able  to  keep  up  till  ten  o’clock.”  This  was  the  hour 
when  the  King  went  to  his  room.  This  holy  religious  did  as 
she  wished,  and  she  was  able  to  hide  her  sufferings  till  that 
hour:  but  then  she  went  to  her  bed  never  to  leave  it  again. 
The  King,  finding  in  the  night  that  she  had  a great  deal  of 
oppression  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who 
said  she  had  a bad  attack  of  fever.  The  pains  in  her  head 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  she  said  “she  felt  as  if  she 
really  had  on  a crown  of  thorns.”  Her  only  fear  during  her 
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illness  was  that  she  should  give  way  to  impatience  or  give 
trouble  to  those  around  her.  Once  when  she  had  asked  her 
nurse  to  raise  her  pillows  a little,  she  was  instantly  afraid  that 
she  had  not  acted  in  the  spirit  of  her  Crucified  Lord,  and  said 
to  her  confessor  who  happened  to  be  there : “ I am  glad,  my 
Father,  that  you  heard  my  request,  which  showed  how  little 
I like  to  suffer.  My  Jesus  died  on  the  Cross  and  had  nothing 
upon  which  to  rest  His  Divine  Head.  And  I,  if  I have  the 
least  extra  pain  or  discomfort,  only  seek  how  to  free  myself 
from  it!  See  how  imperfect  I am,  and  how  little  your  child 
is  worth ! ” The  next  day  she  was  rather  better  and  a holy 
joy  beamed  in  her  face.  She  said  several  times : “ I am  so 
happy ! How  beautiful  Heaven  is ! ” She  made  her  general 
confession  that  day,  and  the  King  having  told  her  that  “he 
had  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  life,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  and 
would  be  content  with  whatever  He  might  appoint,”  her  whole 
countenance  lighted  up  and  she  exclaimed:  “Now  I shall  die 
happy ! I have  nothing  more  to  wish  for  on  earth.”  She  pre- 
pared herself  then  with  the  greatest  care  and  devotion  to 
receive  the  last  sacraments,  repeating  often  during  the  night: 
“To-morrow  Jesus  Christ  will  come  to  me,  and  I shall  receive 
Him,  and  He  will  take  me  away  where  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
the  enemy.”  She  received  the  Holy  Viaticum  with  the  greatest 
love  and  reverence,  and  when  all  was  over,  she  crossed  her 
hands  on  her  chest  and  let  her  head  rest  a little  on  one  side  as 
if  she  were  going  to  sleep  : but  at  that  moment  her  pure  soul 
took  its  flight  to  Heaven.  She  had  no  agony  whatever,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  cessation  of  her  breathing  that  the  doctors 
saw  that  the  end  was  come. 

The  Government  were  anxious  that  royal  honours  and  a 
magnificent  funeral  should  be  given  to  the  deceased  Queen. 
But  the  King,  knowing  her  wishes,  replied : u My  wife  lived 
as  a religious  and  wished  to  be  buried  as  such.”  He  could  not 
prevent,  however,  the  enormous  crowds  of  people  of  every  class 
who  thronged  to  pray  and  weep  by  the  body  of  one  whom  all 
considered  as  a great  saint.  Various  miracles  took  place  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  and  every  one  implored  for  a portion 
of  her  dress  to  keep  as  a relic.  Finally,  on  the  fourth  day,  the 
body  was  taken  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  on  the  Chiaja, 
and  buried  in  a chapel  of  which  she  had  been  very  fond, 
dedicated  to  the  Divin  Pastore.  The  King,  deprived  of  her 
loving  care  and  wise  counsels,  found  himself  in  such  a state 
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of  physical  and  mental  misery  that  he  determined  to  abdicate, 
and  appointed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  as  his  successor, 
who  took  the  title  of  Victor  Emmanuel  the  First  Then  settling 
himself  quietly  at  Rome,  the  ex-King  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  works  of  piety  and  charity.  The  Cause  of  Beatification 
of  his  holy  Queen  was  brought  forward  in  1805,  and  in  1808 
he  had  the  consolation  of  hearing  her  receive  the  title  of 
Venerable . Before  his  death  he  took  the  Jesuit  habit,  and 
in  that  dress  expired  on  October  6,  1819.  A monument  was 
raised  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuit  Novitiate 
by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  who  became  King  under 
the  title  of  Charles  Felix.  The  Cause  of  this  Venerable  Servant 
of  God  has  been  suspended  owing  to  the  financial  and  political 
difficulties  of  the  time  : but  we  hope  that  a day  will  come  when 
it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  venerate  on  our  altars  this  noble 
sister  of  a martyred  King,  this  worthy  descendant  of  St  Louis, 
who  in  her  short  life  showed  so  glorious  an  example  of  all 
Christian  virtues,  and  deserved  the  title  so  universally  given  to 
her  of 44  the  Angel  of  the  House  of  Savoy/' 
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STORMY  and  wild  the  night,  never  the  gleam  of  a star, 

Drowned  dead  faces  drifting  on  through  the  awful  dark, 

Hark,  the  thunderous  voices ! deep  calleth  to  deep  afar ; 

Now,  my  Lover,  my  Christ ! Thy  saving  Cross  be  mine  ark ! 

Strengthen,  Strong  One,  mine  arms ! lo ! they  bleed  even  now, 
For  the  wind  like  a scorpion’s  lash,  and  the  driftwood,  scourged 
of  the  sea, 

And  the  waves  encurled  like  snakes,  with  the  foamy  crest  on  the 
brow, 

Have  worked  the  whole  night  long  their  terrible  will  on  me. 

The  driven  clouds  shape  fantastic  till  they  flee,  a goblin  rout, 
And  here  one  streameth  wildly  like  a lean  witch’s  hair, 

And  there  one  mows  and  chatters,  and  an  awful  moon  looks  out, 
Her  stony  face  as  the  face  of  some  drowned  mariner. 

Mine  eyes  are  dim  with  the  waves,  salt  spray  clings  to  my  cheek, 
Sea- weed  and  driven  sand  tangle  my  trailing  hair, 

But  the  rock  is  soft  as  down  to  my  tender  body  and  weak, 

Mine  ark,  from  the  evil  things  of  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
air. 

Now  if  I look  below,  what  glimmers  blue  to  the  sight  ? 

The  cruel  fin  of  a shark,  he  is  patient  waiting  for  me, 

Above,  and  a vulture  screameth  hoarsely  across  the  night, 

The  twain,  with  glittering  eyes,  are  watching  their  hour  to  be. 
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My  face  is  against  the  Cross,  empty  is  it  and  grey, 

The  lonely  awful  arms  spreading  against  the  sky ; 

On  the  crown  a silver  dove  broodeth  ever  and  aye, 

Unheeding  the  tumult  of  waters  and  the  mad  winds  rushing  by. 

Once  at  the  mirk  midnight  came  a roar  and  a rattle  of  thunder, 
The  sea  and  the  stormy  sky  were  black  as  a raven’s  wing, 

As  the  fiery  spear  of  the  lightning  clave  the  blackness  asunder, 
Lo ! mine  eyes  looked  up,  and  saw  a marvellous  thing. 

The  Cross  no  longer  was  bare  : One,  fair,  and  kingly,  and  pale, 
Was  set  thereon,  and  His  side  was  stained  with  a terrible  stain, 
And  the  rents  in  the  hands  and  feet  yawned  wide  for  the  cruel 
nail, 

And  the  weary  Head  was  bent,  the  dead  lips  ashen  with  pain. 

And  lo ! on  either  hand,  two  crosses  loomed  through  the  mist, 
Two  dead  men  hung  on  these,  one  face  was  lowered  and  dim, 
And  the  other  looked  with  a passion  of  love  and  desire  to  the 
Christ, 

And  a strange  light  played  on  the  brows,  and  a smile  on  the 
mouth  of  him. 

Far  away,  where  lieth  yon  low  gold  line  to  the  East, 

Are  the  shore  and  the  happy  City ; the  wind  wafts  here  on  its 
wing 

Voices  of  viols  and  lutes ; One  holdeth  a marriage-feast ; 

And  the  blare  of  the  trumpets  is  clear,  and  the  sound  of  the 
harp-playing. 

Thence  in  the  heart  of  the  storm,  One  putteth  forth  in  a boat, 
Out  on  the  shrieking  sea,  from  the  gold  shore  holy  and  sweet, 
And  the  winds  come  up  to  devour  Him,  the  tiger  waves  spring 
• at  His  throat, 

Lo ! at  the  sound  of  His  voice  they  are  fawning  about  His  feet. 
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Hither  and  thither  He  goeth  ; now  He  leaveth  His  bark, 
Walketh  upon  the  waters — they  are  singing  like  brooks  in  May — 
And  He  gathereth  into  His  arms  the  floating  bodies  and  stark, 
And  the  life  comes  back  at  His  touch  to  the  faces  sodden  and 
grey. 

And  He  roweth  these  to  the  land ; hasteneth  back  through  the 
night — 

Wherever  His  feet  have  passed  is  a mystic  radiance  like  noon, 
And  He  pauseth  and  peereth  oft  lest  one  may  escape  His  sight, 
So  He  reapeth  His  harvest  under  a waning  moon. 

He  looketh  not  yet  to  me,  but  I bide  His  time  on  the  rock, 

One  night  He  will  row  towards  me  with  His  deep  eyes  raised  to 
my  face, 

Shall  I fear — can  the  tempest  avail,  or  the  winds,  or  the  earth- 
quake shock, 

Against  this  eternal  strength  steady  from  brow  to  base  ? 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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Had  a stranger  during  the  recent  debate  on  the  vote  for  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  been  informed,  that  the  very  men, 
for  whose  benefit  the  vote  was  passed,  were  its  most  strenuous 
opponents,  what  opinion  would  he  have  formed  respecting  it  ? 
The  very  appearance  of  one  nation  forcing  the  acceptance  of  a 
gift  on  another  would  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  motive.  To 
persist  in  such  conduct  for  thirty-five  years  would  seem  to 
spring  from  extraordinary  benevolence  on  one  side,  and  either 
from  incurable  folly,  or  from  unselfish  resistance  to  some  insi- 
dious design,  on  the  other. 

That  the  English  Parliament  has  been  actuated  by  lofty 
and  noble  views  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  sister 
island  may  be  regarded  as  exploded  heresy.  Equally  false  is 
the  supposition  that  the  opponents  of  the  “godless”  system 
have  been  animated  by  a spirit  of  unreasoning  perversity.  A 
great  principle  was  at  stake,  and  the  weaker  side  could  not 
waver  without  doing  violence  to  their  most  cherished  convictions. 
To  the  Catholic  parent  or  guardian  it  seemed  an  utter  neglect 
of  duty  to  countenance  a system  that  excluded  all  religious 
training.  He  could  not  allow  his  son  or  ward  to  be  exposed 
without  any  adequate  safeguard  to  various  influences  and 
dangers  at  an  age  when  youth  is  most  susceptible.  The  young 
student  would  be  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  of  atheists 
perhaps,  whom,  from  their  talent,  acquirements,  and  position, 
he  should  regard  with  a certain  amount  of  respect.  He  would 
to  a great  extent  be  guided  and  moulded  by  his  professors. 
They  were  the  only  instructors  allowed  him.  The  Catholic 
parent  declined  to  trust  his  son  to  their  guidance,  without  some 
guarantee  that  they  would  guide  him  aright. 

" But,”  exclaimed  the  friends  of  the  system,  “ they  are  bound 
to  treat  tenderly  the  conscience  of  a student.”  That  is  to  say  : 
they  ought  to  be  always  nervously  on  their  guard ; they  ought 
not  to  introduce  into  their  lectures  a tingle  word  that  could  hurt 
the  feelings  of  Christian,  Jew,  or  infidel.  Were  they  to  obey  this 
injunction  literally,  they  dare  not  trench  on  half  the  events  of  his- 
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tory ; they  should  refrain  from  metaphysics  and  ethics,  and  should 
deal  very  cautiously  with  geology.  All  these  subjects  and  many 
more  they  should  leave  untouched,  lest  they  wound  the  delicate 
sensibilities  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  atheist.  What  a splendid 
curriculum  remained ! Classics  with  a narrowed  field  of  illus- 
tration ; natural  science  with  the  omission  of  some  branches 
and  the  mutilation  of  others ; modem  languages,  with  half  of 
modern  literature ; the  other  half,  and  all  modern  philosophy, 
being  under  ban.  Pure  mathematics  indeed  were  untouched, 
and  the  hungry  seeker  after  knowledge  was  allowed  to  revel 
undisturbed  in  these  delights  alone.  Even  should  the  professors 
restrict  themselves  in  all  these  branches,  there  was  still  danger 
lurking  in  the  path  of  the  young  student.  Every  day  he  met 
statements  of  which  he  knew  not  whether  they  were  true  or 
false.  Many  around  him  believed  these  statements,  and  in  time 
he  also  believed  them  true.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Catholic 
Bishops  and  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  declined  the 
treacherous  gifts  of  the  Government 

The  struggle  has,  indeed,  been  hard.  More  than  one  gene- 
ration has  grown  up  since  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  With  an  unparalleled  love  of  knowledge,  the  people 
refused  to  purchase  it  at  a danger  to  faith  or  morals.  Hundreds 
of  Irishmen  occupy  to-day  inferior  positions  at  home,  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  America,  because  they  would  not  drink  at  the 
unhallowed  fountains  of  “ godless”  education.  Nay,  more. 
At  a cost  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  the 
Irish  Catholics  established  and  maintained  an  institution  where 
learning  was  free  from  the  taint  of  irreligion. 

That  such  self-denial  should  ultimately  attain  its  object,  is 
not  surprising.  Already  some  improvement  has  been  made, 
but  a great  and  more  thorough  change  seems  likely  to  be  soon 
effected.  The  institutions,  which  the  Irish  people  abhorred,  have 
been  condemned  by  all  parties  in  England.  The  present  Govern- 
ment recently  declared,  through  a Minister  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  whole  system  of  higher  education 
requires  to  be  remodelled.  It  has  given  a pledge,  should  it 
remain  in  office,  to  bring  in  a measure  next  session  dealing 
with  the  question.  The  late  Government  had  appointed, 
apparently  with  a view  to  legislation,  a Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  connection  with  the 
newly-founded  Royal  University.  The  report  has  been  highly 
unfavourable  to  two  of  the  Colleges.  No  matter,  then,  what  party 
be  in  power,  the  problem  must  within  a year  or  two  be  solved. 
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But  what  will  be  the  dimensions  of  the  change,  or  in  what 
direction  will  it  move  ? The  past  is  strewn  with  wrecks  both  of 
Government  designs  and  of  individual  efforts.  Every  attempt  at 
a final  solution  has  hitherto  miserably  failed.  Intolerant  bigotry 
was  strong  on  one  side  ; religious  principles  were  still  stronger 
on  the  other.  Between  these  two  powers,  so  to  speak,  the 
struggle  has  continued  from  the  date  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
By  briefly  tracing  its  course  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a clearer 
view  of  the  whole  question. 

Emancipation  found  the  Irish  Catholics  in  a very  low  state 
of  education.  They  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  depth  of 
ignorance  into  which  the  penal  laws  had  cast  them.  They  had 
no  primary,  no  intermediate  schools,  no  University.  The 
endowed  schools  were  mere  centres  of  proselytism.  Trinity 
College  would  admit  no  Catholic  unless  he  abjured  his  faith. 
In  a word,  the  whole  educational  edifice  had  to  be  constructed 
from  its  very  foundation. 

In  the  second  year  after  Emancipation  a Board  of  Com- 
missioners was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  administer 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  primary  education.  No  Govern- 
ment schools  were  erected,  but  local  patrons,  or  managers, 
by  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  visita- 
tion and  inspection,  could  obtain  cheap  school  perquisites 
and  contributions  towards  the  teachers’  salaries.  The  principle 
on  which  the  system  was  founded  of  combined  secular,  and 
separate  religious  instruction  was  afterwards  more  notably 
developed  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  During  school- 
hours  all  religious  teaching  was  forbidden,  but  afterwards, 
the  teacher,  or  any  one  else  authorized  by  the  parent,  might 
give  Scripture  lessons  or  teach  catechism.  That  these  schools 
would  in  course  of  time  become  denominational  was  evident. 
The  patron  or  manager  in  these  provinces  was  generally  the 
parish  priest.  With  him  rested  the  power  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  the  teacher.  Catechism  was  taught  daily  either  by 
the  teacher  or  the  local  clergy.  In  this  way  the  system  was 
saved  from  the  danger  which  in  later  times  wrecked  more 
ambitious  institutions.  Its  popularity  and  efficiency  increased, 
and  at  the  present  day  it  can  boast  of  having  done  more 
towards  the  social  elevation  of  the  people  than  any  other  similar 
agency  in  the  world. 

As  yet  there  was  no  provision  made  for  higher  education, 
and  to  remedy  this  defect  Peel  introduced  a measure 
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drawn  on  the  old  lines  of  44  combined  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction.*'  Three  Colleges  were  to  be  estab- 
lished to  supply  the  educational  wants  of  the  north,  west, 
and  south  of  Ireland.  Dublin  was  supposed  to  be  abundantly 
provided  for  by  Trinity  College,  though  the  latter  was  not  open 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  An  annual  grant  was 
to  be  given  to  each  College.  The  presidents  and  professors 
were  to  be  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Government 
alone.  All  creeds  were  to  meet  on  an  equality  in  the  lecture- 
hall.  No  religious  instruction,  no  allusion  to  any  religion,  would 
be  allowed  within  the  class-rooms.  Halls  were  to  be  erected 
where  each  denomination  would  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  their  creed.  The  chaplains  would  receive  no  salary.  Each 
sect  was  expected  to  maintain  its  own  pastor. 

Such  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  At  the 
outset  they  were  denounced  by  O'Connell  and  condemned  by 
the  Catholic  prelates.  The  latter,  however,  proposed  a number 
of  amendments,  and  declared  that  in  the  event  of  their  accept- 
ance the  Colleges  would  have  their  approval.  The  amendments 
were  very  fair  and  moderate.  They  ran  thus  : 

41  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  professors  and  other  office- 
bearers should  be  Roman  Catholics  of  good  moral  conduct. 

14  That  all  the  office-bearers  should  be  appointed  by  a board 
of  trustees  of  which  the  Catholic  prelates  of  the  province  in 
which  any  of  these  Colleges  stood  should  be  members. 

44  That  Catholic  pupils  could  not  attend  lectures  on  history, 
logic,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  geology,  or  anatomy, 
without  exposing  their  faith  or  morals  to  imminent  danger, 
unless  a Catholic  professor  were  appointed  for  each  of  these 
chairs. 

44  That  a Catholic  chaplain,  with  suitable  salary,  should  be 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  province,  to  superintend  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  Catholic  students ; and  that  the  Bishop  should  have  full 
power  to  remove  him  from  his  situation.** 

These  amendments  seem  very  reasonable,  when  we  consider 
that  two  of  the  Colleges  were  to  be  situated  in  provinces  almost 
exclusively  Catholic,  and  that  their  principal,  if  not  sole,  aim 
was  to  enable  Catholics  to  receive  a University  education  nearer 
home.  That  Catholic  Professors  should  be  appointed  to  Chairs 
in  certain  subjects,  or  that  there  should  be  double  Chairs  in  such 
cases,  was  no  extraordinary  request  Peel  would  yield  on  that 
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point.  But  a salary  to  a Catholic  chaplain  would  never  be 
tolerated  by  the  English  people.  Tt  would  seem  to  them  like 
placing  the  Catholic  religion  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the 
Protestant  State  Church,  whose  ministers  were  yet  pampered 
at  the  public  cost.  There  was  not  liberality  enough  to  endure 
such  a violation  of  ascendancy  principles.  Peel  could  not  yield. 
He  hoped  wealthy  men  would  contribute  a fund  sufficient  to 
endow  the  various  chaplaincies.  On  the  third  point  also  he  was 
inflexible.  The  Government  would  not  surrender  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presidents  and  professors  to  any  board  whatsoever. 
He  would,  however,  agree  that  the  whole  arrangement  should, 
after  a few  years’  trial,  be  reviewed,  and,  if  necessary,  recast. 
Such  was  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Bishops’  amendments. 
Nothing  was  conceded,  nothing  changed,  and  the  Colleges  were 
constructed  almost  on  the  original  plan. 

The  Colleges  were  opened  in  1849.  The  Primate  of  Armagh 
and  the  Bishops  of  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast  announced  their 
intention  of  giving  them  a fair  trial.  Much  would  depend  on 
the  appointment  of  professors.  A large  proportion  of  Catholic 
office-bearers  would  neutralize  evil  tendencies  in  other  directions. 
But  such  hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment.  The  great 
majority  of  professors  were  Protestants  or  Presbyterians.1  The 
only  course  open  to  the  Bishops  was  adopted.  The  Colleges 
were  finally  condemned  in  the  Synod  at  Thurles.  The  Catholic 
laity  were  warned  of  the  danger,  and  were  counselled  to  keep 
aloof,  and  aloof  they  kept  to  a most  remarkable  extent. 

For  almost  a quarter  of  a century  there  was  no  fresh  attempt 
at  legislation.  The  votes  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  year 
by  year  forced  through,  and  the  Catholic  demands  were  slighted. 
Still  there  was  visible  progress.  The  Irish  Church  was  dis- 
established. More  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  were  taking 
possession  of  men’s  minds.  After  the  fall  of  the  great  fabric 
of  Protestant  ascendancy,  important  changes  in  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  were  only  what  might  naturally  be 
expected. 

In  such  a state  of  the  public  mind  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
in  1873  his  University  scheme.  His  plan  was  bold  and  novel. 
He  reviewed  the  whole  system  of  higher  education  in  Ireland, 
and  sought  to  recast  it  anew.  He  found  in  existence  two- 
Universities,  the  Queen’s  and  that  of  Dublin.  The  latter  had 
only  one  College,  the  former  had  three.  He  proposed  to  form 

1 Even  at  present  in  Galway  College,  out  of  sixteen  professors,  only,  two  are 
Catholics. 
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one  grand  University  for  the  whole  island,  by  dissolving  the 
Queen’s,  closing  Galway,  one  of  its  Colleges,  and  incorporating 
the  remaining  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  Catholic  University  and  Magee  College  were  also 
to  be  included  therein.  Provision  was  made,  moreover,  for  the 
affiliation  of  any  other  College  which  might  afterwards  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  honour.  So  far  all  went  well.  But  on 
the  question  of  endowment  the  scheme  was  deplorable.  The 
Queen’s  Colleges  were  to  retain  their  annual  grants ; Trinity 
College  was  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  splendid  revenue  of 
£80,000  a year,  minus  £12,000  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  University.  All  the  other  Colleges  were  to  provide  funds  as 
best  they  could,  but  not  one  farthing  were  they  to  receive  from 
the  State.  Some  University  bursaries  and  prizes  were  to  be 
distributed  by  competition,  and  whatever  number  of  these  the 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  students  could  win  were  to  constitute 
the  sole  endowment  of  their  respective  Colleges.  None  of  the 
parties  concerned  were  satisfied.  Trinity  College  did  not  relish 
the  new  companionship.  Though  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had 
some  claim  to  be  ranked  as  University  ones,  they  were  com- 
paratively young,  and  had  no  great  reputation  to  boast  of.  The 
Catholics  were  most  dissatisfied.  They  saw  their  rivals  in 
possession  of  large  emoluments,  and  they  were  expected  to  rest 
content  with  a few  paltry  prizes.  They  indignantly  rejected 
the  measure,  and  hurled  the  Minister  from  power. 

Four  years  later  a proposal  came  before  Parliament  from  the 
Catholics  themselves.  Mr.  Butt  introduced  his  Bill  after  con- 
sulting a few  Catholic  prelates  and  some  representative  laymen. 
Only  in  one  important  particular  did  he  follow  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme.  He  proposed  that  the  Catholic 
University  College  should  be  included  in  the  University  of 
Dublin ; that  it  should  receive  the  interest  on  £440,000 ; that 
£60,000  should  be  given  for  buildings ; and  a sum  of  £300,000 
be  conferred  on  the  University  as  its  separate  endowment  The 
Church  Commissioners  should  provide  the  whole  amount  out  of 
their  surplus.  The  Queen’s  University  was  left  untouched. 
The  chief  prizes  of  Trinity  College,  its  scholarships  and 
studentships,  were  to  become  University  prizes,  and  open  to 
the  students  of  both  Colleges  alike.  The  Government  opposed 
the  measure  on  the  plea  that  they  could  never  induce  the 
English  people  to  devote  such  a large  sum  to  the  endowment 
of  a purely  Catholic  College.  The  list  of  failures  was  increased 
by  one  more  futile  effort. 
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Yet  the  Catholic  party  were  not  disheartened.  In  the 
second  year  after  Mr.  Butt’s  attempt,  another  Irish  member, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  brought  forward  a proposal  drawn  on  a 
different  plan.  The  existing  Universities  were  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  A new  one,  which  would  be  nothing  else 
than  an  examining  Board  capable  of  granting  decrees,  was  to 
be  established.  Prizes  to  a limited  extent  were  to  be  awarded 
to  the  most  successful  students,  and  result  fees  on  a liberal 
scale  to  their  teachers.  The  Beaconsfield  Government  hesitated. 
The  scheme  was  fair  and  moderate.  It  was  simply  an  extension 
of  the  system  which  they  had  themselves  adopted  the  previous 
year  in  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  Nothing  was  demanded 
in  favour  of  one  denomination  more  than  of  another.  The 
students  might  obtain  their  education  where  they  pleased ; if 
they  displayed  superior  acquirements  at  the  examinations,  they 
were  entitled  to  prizes,  be  their  religion  what  it  may.  But  too 
much  money  was  required.  One  million  and  a half  was  a large 
sum  to  expend  in  this  way.  Could  not  the  amount  be  dimi- 
nished ? After  some  debate  the  Government  intimated  their 
intention  of  dealing  with  the  question  themselves.  The  result 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  University  in  its  stead.  The  latter  was  at  first  a 
mere  examining  Board,  with  power  to  grant  degrees  and  money 
prizes.  Gradually  it  became  a teaching  University,  by  appointing 
Fellows  to  lecture  in  the  larger  Colleges.  But  its  revenue 
(£ 20,000  a year)  is  too  small  to  enable  it  to  pay  examiners,  to 
establish  professorships,  and  to  encourage  meritorious  students 
by  exhibitions  and  scholarships.  By  the  Catholics  it  was 
accepted  merely  as  a temporary  expedient.  Nor  could  it  be 
otherwise.  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  retained 
their  usual  income.  Their  students  were  allowed  to  compete 
for  its  prizes.  When  they  failed  to  win,  they  could  still  fall 
back  on  their  own  Colleges.  Thus  the  small  amount  that  falls 
to  the  pupils  of  unendowed  institutions  can  give  but  little 
encouragement  to  learning.  The  system  requires  careful 
re-casting,  and  higher  education  in  Ireland  will  be  greatly 
advanced  or  retarded  according  to  the  future  distribution  of 
endowments. 

By  comparing  briefly  the  various  schemes  that  have  been 
hitherto  devised  by  both  parties,  the  points  of  agreement  and 
difference  become  more  apparent.  At  the  outset,  the  British 
Parliament,  as  if  swayed  still  by  its  old  designs  of  proselytism 
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and  resigning  itself  with  regret  to  a change  of  circumstances, 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  countenance  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  religion — at  least  no  State  funds  should  be  granted  for 
that  purpose.  They  could  not  yet  be  made  to  see  that  it  were 
preferable  to  have  the  youth  instructed  in  the  principles  of  some 
Christian  creed  than  to  allow  them  to  drift  into  atheism  and 
depravity.  This  it  was  that  blighted  the  fair  prospects  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges.  This  it  was  that  caused  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  University  Bill  in  1873,  though  that  measure 
was  nearer  the  cherished  plan  of  the  Catholics  than  any  previous 
attempt.  This  it  is  that  will  require  most  careful  attention  in 
any  future  educational  changes.  The  Catholics  have  refused  to 
divorce  secular  and  religious  education.  Both  in  their  opinion 
should  advance  together.  The  one  is  needed  to  direct  the  other 
to  its  proper  end  and  aim.  Whatever  form  the  Catholic  demands 
assumed,  that  was  always  the  guiding  principle.  They  sought 
to  amend  Peel’s  measure  in  that  direction  ; but  they  failed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  a little  way,  but  not  far  enough.  He  would 
confer  an  indirect  endowment  on  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion ; but  the  sum  was  paltry  and  unworthy  of  acceptance. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  went  farther,  and  was  more  generous.  He 
offered  a larger  grant.  The  want  was  urgent,  the  endurance  had 
been  long,  the  loss  enormous,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  as  a 
first  instalment. 

This  is  the  stage  at  which  we  meet  the  question  to-day. 
A solution  seems  easier  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  The 
opposing  forces  have  come  to  terms.  Whether  a final  settle- 
ment shall  issue  out  in  a development  of  their  last  treaty,  or 
shall  follow  an  altogether  new  course,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
There  is  a popular  cry  at  present  for  “ levelling  up  or  levelling 
down.”  The  latter  alternative  is,  indeed,  very  simple,  very  easy 
of  accomplishment,  but  very  unsatisfactory.  The  talent  of  the 
destroyer  is  far  from  enviable.  Grim  and  gloomy  must  the 
pleasure  be  that  arises  from  beholding  splendid  Colleges  with 
their  museums  and  libraries  turned  into  barracks,  distilleries,  or 
ruins.  Better  far  to  remodel  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
Ihe  people’s  feelings.  The  demands  of  the  Catholic  prelates 
forty  years  ago  point  out  the  manner.  Let  the  control  and 
management  of  each  Queen’s  College,  and  of  each  endowed 
College,  be  vested  in  Boards  of  Trustees  elected  by  the  province 
in  which  each  College  is  situated,  or  by  a certain  number  of 
adjoining  counties.  Or  they  might  all  be  placed  under  the 
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control  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  with  a proviso 
that  all  appointments  in  Catholic  Colleges  should  rest  with  the 
Catholic  senators,  and  in  all  Protestant  with  the  Protestant 
senators.  As  to  what  institutions  should  be  endowed  there 
could  be  little  hesitation.  In  addition  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
endowments  should  be  bestowed  on  such  other  Colleges  as 
have  shown  themselves  deserving  of  it  by  their  academic 
attainments. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  endowment  of  so  many  Col- 
leges  out  of  State  funds  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  the  British 
Parliament,  provided  even  its  opposition  in  other  respects  could 
be  overcome.  The  sum  may  seem  to  many  larger  than  the 
population  of  Ireland  warrants.  First  let  us  see  what  the  total 
might  amount  to.  All  the  Parliamentary  grants  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  form  a sum  of  £26,000  a year  in  round  numbers. 
Three  other  Colleges  with  a similar  endowment,  together  with 
the  £20,000  annually  voted  for  the  Royal  University,  would 
give  a total  of  £72,000.  Trinity  College  enjoys  an  income 
of  £70,000  or  more.  In  all  £142,000  are  annually  expended 
on  University  education  in  Ireland.  Surely  that  cannot  be 
considered  too  large — actually  less  than  half  the  revenue  of 
one  English  University.  Oxford  with  its  Halls  and  Colleges 
expends  over  £330,000  a year;  Cambridge  disposes  of  £275,000 
annually.  Nay,  more.  Each  of  these  Universities  has  a kind 
of  indirect  endowment.  They  are  able  to  reward  their  dis- 
tinguished students  by  an  appointment  to  benefices  in  their 
gift,  of  which  the  yearly  value  is  about  £260,000.  Besides 
these  there  are  three  other  Universities  in  England  with  their 
separate  revenues.  How  little  then  in  comparison  is  the  sum 
devoted  to  higher  education  in  Ireland ! The  Parliament  can 
hardly  refuse  an  additional  £26,000  a year.  Some  reparation 
is  due  for  the  forced  state  of  ignorance  in  which  Ireland  has 
been  kept  almost  up  to  the  present  generation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Trinity  College,  which  represents 
only  a small  section  of  the  people,  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  a splendid  income?  Should  not  all  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  be  distributed  fairly  amongst  all  parties  in  the 
community  ? Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone twelve  years  ago,  and  his  proposal  to  transfer  from  the 
revenue  of  Trinity  College  £12,000  per  annum  to  a general 
prize  fund,  may  be  adopted  in  a modified  form  now.  That  sum 
might  be  given  to  increase  the  scanty  resources  of  the  Royal 
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University.  Nor  can  Trinity  College  complain  very  much  of 
injustice.  Without  inquiring  into  the  original  acquisition  of  its 
endowments,  the  proposed  curtailment  of  its  income  may  be 
justified  by  the  superior  benefits  which  such  may  be  made  to 
confer.  £50,000  is  no  despicable  revenue  for  one  College. 
Besides,  the  number  of  its  students  is  not  likely  to  increase. 
Belfast  and  Magee  Colleges  will  compete  with  it  in  the  north ; 
other  institutions  in  the  south  and  west  will  tend  to  diminish  or 
withdraw  its  Catholic  students.  Social  and  political  changes  are 
fast  exiling  the  landlord  class  from  which  its  chief  supplies  were 
drawn.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proposal  does  not  seem 
unreasonable. 

Such  a brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Irish 
University  question  may  enable  many  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  reformer.  The  old  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance  has  lost  much  of  its  violence.  Men  can 
now  approach  the  problem  without  feeling  that  vague  and  sense- 
less dread  of  Papal  influence,  which  had  for  two  centuries 
swayed  the  English  Protestant  mind.  It  may  not  yet  be 
altogether  dead.  But  what  remains  can  hardly  oppose  with 
success  the  enlightened  opinion  that  regards  the  Irish  Catholics 
as  members  of  the  Empire,  as  men  who  have  hitherto  been 
deeply  wronged,  and  who  are  now  claiming  only  their  rights. 

EUGENE  LEYLE. 
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There  are  certain  attractions  about  mountains  and  mountain- 
climbing which  may  easily  grow  into  a kind  of  fascination  in 
the  minds  of  most  men.  Lifted  out  of  the  common  work-day 
atmosphere  of  life,  the  lungs  may  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven ; the  eye  revel  in  endless  panoramas  of  nature ; the 
tired  brain  may  renew  its  vigour  in  the  refreshing  current  of 
new  ideas  and  combinations  that  freely  flow  through  it.  Moun- 
taineering is,  no  doubt,  a mode  of  pleasure-finding  that  involves 
fatigue  ; but  it  is  equally  certain  that  where  the  fatigue  is 
judiciously  undertaken,  it  is  very  richly  rewarded.  Whymper, 
who  wrote  not  of  ordinary  mountaineering,  but  of  real 
M Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,”  asks  and  answers  the  question, 
cui  bono — what  was  the  good  of  it  all  ? Speaking  personally, 
he  says  it  brought  him  three  great  advantages — health,  pleasure, 
and  friends.  Everybody  may  not  be  able  to  boast  to  the  same 
extent  as  Mr.  Whymper  of  all  three  advantages ; but  it  will  be 
a marvel  indeed  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  first  two 
in  a degree  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself. 

Apropos  of  Mont  Blanc,  however,  and  all  such  mountain- 
eering above  the  ordinary  range,  a little  ethical  difficulty  is 
occasionally  suggested,  and  must  be  delicately  alluded  to.  What 
about  the  danger — and  the  lawfulness  of  incurring  it  ? It  must 
be  granted  that  there  are  plenty  of  stories,  and  quite  true  ones, 
of  Alpine  disasters  to  act  on  the  imagination  of  the  rigidist, 
and  impel  him  to  bar  the  way  altogether  with  an  irrevocable 
non  licet  Well,  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  of  all  the  accidents 
which  happen  in  the  Alps,  even  in  what  are  called  the  courses 
extraorditiaires , about  ninety-five  per  cent,  are  due  to  preventable 
causes.  So  far  as  concerns  the  ordinary  line  of  ascent  from 
Chamonix  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  scarcely  any  accidents 
occur  when  there  is  favourable  weather,  and  the  strict  rules  of 
glacier-climbing  are  followed.  Given  these  conditions,  the 
proportion  of  accidents  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
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the  fatalities  attending  sea-bathing,  or  boating,  or  fox-hunting, 
or  even  a holiday- trip  on  an  English  excursion-train.  Yet 
nobody  blames  the  individuals  who  take  part  in  these  innocent 
forms  of  pleasure  ; and  if  they  were  to  be  relegated  to  an 
Index  expurgatorius  of  forbidden  sports,  there  would  probably 
be  very  few  pleasures  left  in  the  world  to  be  lawfully  enjoyed.  I 
remember  a theological  dispute  with  an  old  cur6,  just  before 
my  expedition,  on  the  lawfulness  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc. 
He  told  me  good-humouredly  that  I might  consider  myself 
lucky  in  not  having  to  apply  to  him  for  absolution,  as  he 
certainly  would  not  give  it  me.  He  admitted,  nevertheless,  that 
three  other  cures,  whom  he  held  in  great  regard,  had  made  the 
ascent  only  a few  weeks  before  : so  that  he  was  quite  willing  to 
grant  me  the  comfort  of  erring  in  the  best  of  company.  Leaving 
the  moral  question,  then,  to  the  theologians  of  the  future,  as  it 
has  not  been  settled  by  those  of  the  past,  it  may  be  simply 
remarked  about  Mont  Blanc,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  highest,  of  mountains.  The  monarch  of 
Europe,  at  least,  it  rears  its  head  in  such  stately  grandeur,  its 
virgin  snows  glisten  with  such  unearthly  whiteness  against  the 
sky,  making  the  brightest,  fleeciest  streaks  of  cloud  look  dark 
by  the  contrast,  that  one  cannot  gaze  without  admiration  upon 
it.  There  it  stands,  rising  out  of  the  valley  of  Chamonix  In 
solitary  pre-eminence,  looking  down  on  the  encircling  ranges 
of  Alps  and  Jura,  throwing  out  its  deep  glaciers,  which,  as  they 
melt,  give  birth  to  the  brimming  rivers  (the  Arve  is  the  chief), 
clothed  in  its  white  garment  that  all  the  seasons  can  never 
make  to  change,  and  whose  brightness  they  can  never  dim.  If 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a cloudless  evening  and  see  the 
soft  rose  tints  of  the  sinking  sun  upon  the  snow ; as  Byron 
describes  them — 

The  rose  tints  which  summer’s  twilight  leaves 

Upon  the  lofty  glacier’s  virgin  snow 

The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven, 

one  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  picture.  Or,  perhaps,  if  you 
have  once  seen  it,  you  may  be  still  more  haunted  by  that 
moonlight  vision  of  all  the  mighty  snow-fields,  sloping  up  to 
near  the  moon  itself,  flooded  with  rays  of  gleaming  silver,  shed- 
ding back  upon  the  world  the  untarnished  beams  with  double 
effulgence,  and  giving  to  the  night  a weird,  pale  beauty  you 
have  scarcely  dreamt  of  before.  The  mountain  spirit  sings  in 
Manfred — 
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Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crown’d  him  long  ago, 

On  a throne  of  rocks,  in  a robe  of  clouds, 

With  a diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand, 

But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 
Must  pause  for  my  command. 

Whether  seen  by  day  or  by  night,  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  and  the  sense  of  human  littleness,  and  the 
deeper  realization  of  that  Omnipotence  to  which  it  bears  its 
mighty,  monumental  witness. 

There  are  certain  conditions  to  which  the  individual  who 
would  ascend  Mont  Blanc  must  be  subject.  For  instance,  he 
cannot  and,  moreover,  will  not  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  ascend 
in  a fog.  Then,  it  is  forbidden  to  attempt  the  glaciers  after 
a fresh  fall  of  snow.  This  is  because  of  the  crevasses,  the  great 
fissures  in  the  glaciers,  the  depth  of  which  is  really  undiscover- 
able.  The  snow,  until  it  is  melted,  hangs  from  lip  to  lip  of 
the  crevasse,  covering  its  open  mouth,  and  masking  the  awful 
gulf  into  which  the  unwary  climber  might  be  led  to  step. 
Again,  it  is  useless  making  the  attempt  in  very  windy  weather — 
what  is  a fresh  breeze  below  will  be  found  a hurricane  where 
there  is  nothing  to  break  its  force.  Practically,  there  are  only 
three  months  in  which  the  ascent  is  possible,  viz.,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  One  romantic 
ascent,  however,  in  mid-winter  is  recorded  in  which  a lady 
figures  as  a heroine  of  real  life,  terminating  her  enterprise  in 
the  orthodox  heroic  fashion  by  giving  herself  in  marriage  to 
her  guide. 

There  is  another  condition  equally  important  with  that  of 
good  weather.  The  traveller  must  have  guides.  Now,  this 
matter  of  guides  is  a very  serious  one  indeed.  Not  so  much 
from  the  fact  that  one  would  certainly  perish  without  them, 
but  the  demand  upon  a man’s  weakest  and  tenderest  point — 
his  pocket — is  something  quite  startling.  One  hundred  francs 
to  the  guide,  fifty  francs  to  the  “portier,”  or  assistant  guide, 
and  an  indefinite  sum  to  meet  incidental  expenses,  including 
44  nourriture  ” and  “logement”  of  oneself  and  guides  at  the 
hut  of  the  Grands  Mulets — that  is  the  heart-rending  impost 
levied  upon  one.  Moreover,  he  cannot  avert  this  evil  by  joining 
a party : for  the  rules  require  that  each  traveller  should  have 
two  guides,  no  matter  how  many  may  travel  together. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  start,  the  guides  present  themselves 
at  the  appointed  hour  with  full  accoutrements,  and  begin  to 
inspect  Monsieur  to  see  if  he  is  properly  prepared  for  the 
journey.  He  must  have  boots  armed  with  large-headed  nails, 
thick  gaiters,  dark  spectacles,  and  be  clothed  as  for  winter. 
From  the  moment  of  the  start  he  has  to  submit  himself  as  fully 
as  he  can  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  chief  guide,  and 
consider  himself  under  something  like  military  discipline  and 
martial  law.  In*  point  of  fact,  it  only  too  often  comes  to  pass 
that  disobedience  is  visited  with  capital  punishment,  though, 
of  course,  not  from  the  guides.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  then, 
but  absolute  obedience,  and  something  tells  you  in  the  guide’s 
firm  and  decisive,  though  always  respectful,  manner,  that  such 
is  the  case.  The  “ piolet,”  or  ice-axe,  which  each  one  of  the 
party  carries,  informs  the  passers-by  that  nothing  short  of  a 
glacier  expedition  is  intended.  Before  they  leave,  however, 
there  is  one  who  has  a little  interest  in  wishing  “ God  speed  ” 
to  the  travellers.  It  is  the  porter  of  the  hotel — whose  privilege 
it  is,  on  receipt  of  a franc,  to  arrange  that  the  cannon  at 
Chamonix  fires  its  salute  when  they  are  seen  through  the 
telescope  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  first  portion  of  the  route  has  nothing  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character  about  it  A path  leads  up  through  a forest 
in  zig-zag  lines,  crossing  and  re-crossing  a foaming  and  roaring 
torrent  that  issues  from  beneath  the  Glacier  des  Bossons. 
Herds  of  cows  mingled  with  goats,  all  with  bells  of  a different 
note,  walk  coolly  along  the  steepest  places  and  eat  calmly  in 
positions  from  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  extricate 
them,  when  perhaps  at  the  sound  of  your  approach  they  simply 
bound  out  of  the  difficulty  and  commence  over  again.  The 
lines  of  zig-zags  as  they  become  higher  approach  more  closely 
to  the  side  of  the  glacier,  and  the  cool  breeze  comes  over  the 
ice  to  refresh  you  as  you  stand  looking  at  the  white  mass 
stretching  from  the  valley  to  the  upper  snows,  with  its  many 
rifts  and  chasms  breaking  the  surface  into  every  form  of  irregu- 
larity. Following  the  path  by  the  side  of  the  glacier,  there 
are  about  three  hours  of  good  mounting,  at  the  end  of  which 
one  experiences  a sensation  of  lightness  similar  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  a particularly  successful  Turkish  bath.  Then 
one  arrives  in  a somewhat  dripping  condition  at  the  little 
ch&let,  or  as  it  is  called,  “Pavilion  de  la  pierre  pointue,”  the 
last  inhabited  point  adjoining  the  snow-level.  Talking  with 
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the  guides  on  our  way — and  they  are  always  intelligent  fellows 
— my  chief  guide  told  me  how  he  had  prescribed  an  infallible 
remedy  to  a well-known  hotel-keeper  at  Chamonix,  who  had 
grown  inconveniently  stout  and  wanted  a cure  for  his  obesity. 
The  guide  advised  him  to  attach  himself  as  “portier”  to  a few 
expeditions  just  as  far  as  the  Grands  Mulets  (i.e.  about  half-way 
up  Mont  Blanc),  and  guaranteed  a perfect  cure.  Before  we 
part  with  civilization  we  bethink  ourselves  of  the  necessaries 
of  our  toilsome  way;  and  under  the  guide’s  supervision  and 
with  due  deference  to  his  authority  we  arrange  the  question  of 
supply. 

Along  the  side  of  a precipitous  series  of  rocks  there  is  a 
narrow  path,  which  we  keep  ascending  until  it  leads  us  to  some 
rough-hewn  steps  in  a rock  which  would  seem  to  bar  all  progress, 
and  which,  from  the  steps,  is  called  “ Pierre  k l’^chelle.”  Soon 
after  this  we  prepare  ourselves  for  another  field  of  operations, 
quite  different  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  guide  bids  a 
halt,  and  we  are  each  tied  with  a double  coil  of  rope  round  the 
waist  and  connected  with  one  another,  allowing  a stretch  of 
about  six  feet  of  rope  between  each  person.  Then  commences 
the  really  serious  work  of  the  expedition.  We  step  from  the 
path  on  to  the  glacier,  and  proceed  at  a distance  of  some  few 
feet  apart,  the  guide  going  in  front,  myself  following,  and  the 
“portier”  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  surface  of  the  glacier  is, 
for  a considerable  distance,  hard  enough,  and  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  getting  a perfectly  secure  footing.  But  soon  enough 
the  crevasses  present  themselves  on  our  path,  mostly  narrow 
openings,  sometimes  large,  gaping,  darksome  chasms,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  one  hears  the  trickling  of  water,  the  first 
beginnings  of  those  icy  streams  which  are  afterwards  to  be  seen 
swollen  into  rivers.  The  depth  of  these  ice-caverns  is  really 
unknown,  but  anything  like  deliverance,  if  one  is  unlucky  enough 
to  fall  down,  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  A nervous 
imagination  might  feast  itself  with  horrors  in  contemplating 
them.  However,  your  guide  will  happily  not  allow  you  to 
contemplate  them ; he  will  tell  you  to  follow  him  and  jump 
them.  He  is  watching  warily,  lest  there  should  be  any  false 
step,  and  if  there  should  be  any  slip,  or  a fall,  the  rope  does 
its  duty,  and  you  are  hauled  like  a piece  of  timber  into  safety. 
The  editor  of  a well-known  guide-book  told  me  that  this  actually 
happened  once  to  him.  He  had  slipped,  and  was  making  his 
way  with  alarming  rapidity  down  a crevasse,  when  he  found 
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himself — thanks  to  the  rope — pulled  lustily  from  between  the  blue 
walls  of  ice,  of  which  he  was  beginning  to  see  too  much,  and 
deposited  ignominiously  like  a plank  at  his  guide’s  feet  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  what  an  important  part  the  rope  plays  in  all 
mountaineering  above  the  snow  level,  or  on  the  glaciers.  Many 
of  the  unhappy  accidents  that  have  taken  place  were  brought 
about  by  foolishly  discarding  its  protection. 

As  we  proceed  upon  our  way,  we  soon  come  to  the  first  large 
crevasse,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  a ladder.  The  ladder  is 
laid  across,  and  the  guide,  asking  for  a loose  rope,  proceeds  to  walk 
bolt  upright  from  rung  to  rung  of  the  ladder  until  he  reaches 
the  other  side.  I confess  to  a little  surprise  when  I was  invited 
to  follow.  However,  with  two  trusty  fellows  keeping  a good 
command  of  the  rope,  a sufficient  sense  of  security  made  the 
experiment  much  easier  than  it  seemed.  The  next  two  large 
crevasses  proved  to  be  of  so  considerable  a width,  that  the  guide 
did  not  attempt  to  walk,  but  crept  across  the  ladder  on  all  fours. 
That  was  slightly  more  comfortable,  and  I thought  it  an  im- 
proved method  of  travelling.  Progress  up  incessant  slopes  of 
snow  is  not  only  slow  and  fatiguing ; it  is  also  considerably 
appetizing.  Hence  it  was  that  suddenly  a detour  was  made  to 
where  the  sharp  eye  of  the  guide  had  discovered  a spring,  or, 
rather,  a little  pool  of  water,  which  an  unpractised  eye  had 
looked  for  in  vain.  Here  we  made  a halt : the  commissariat, 
of  which  the  “portier”  was  the  presiding  genius,  was  put  under 
requisition,  and  we  partook  of  a decidedly  al  fresco  lunch  on  the 
glacier.  The  “portier”  had  done  his  duty  in  good  style,  as  he 
always  does,  and  had  omitted  no  portable  requisite  that  could 
be  expected.  Every  time  either  of  the  guides  tasted  wine. 
Monsieur  was  greeted  respectfully  with  A votre  sant/,  monsieur . 

All  this  while  we  had  been  travelling  with  the  darkened 
glasses,  which  are  indispensable  as  a protection  to  the  eyes  in 
any  prolonged  journey  over  the  snow.  When  the  sun  shines 
upon  it  the  intensity  of  the  glare  is  too  great  for  even  the 
strongest  eyes,  and  guides  and  travellers  are  all  equally  bound 
to  equip  themselves  with  the  dark-coloured  glasses.  On  lifting* 
them  and  uncovering  one’s  eyes  for  a glimpse  at  the  snow- world 
around,  a strange  view  is  discovered.  Breaking  the  dazzling 
surface,  sometimes  you  perceive  great  hills  of  snow  that 
terminate  in  a huge  obelisk  of  ice,  then  in  a hollow  will  be 
seen  ice-pillars  supporting  faultless  domes  of  snow,  then  elabo- 
rate arches  with  almost  all  the  pointed  details  of  the  most  florid 
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Gothic,  then  ruined  towers  and  temples — in  fact,  ice  and  snow 
formed  inta  every  conceivable  shape  and  outline.  The  world 
below  begins  to  look  very  small,  and  the  noise  of  the  roaring 
torrents  in  the  valley  can  no  longer  be  heard,  so  that  one  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  solemn  silence  of  the  everlasting  hills.  If  a 
man  enjoyed  the  sense  of  solitude,  or  craved  to  gratify  it, 
certainly  he  ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  here  to  his 
heart’s  content.  As  it  is,  however,  I rejoice  in  the  thought  of 
having  two  intelligent  fellows  to  accompany  and  pilot  me 
through  this  frozen  wilderness,  and  so  I gladly  follow  at  the 
command  to  resume  our  march.  I can’t  help  wondering  as  I 
clamber  up  the  snow  and  over  crevasses,  how  on  earth  it  was 
that  a great  Russian  lady  of  enormous  size,  whom  I had  passed 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  who  was  carried  in  a chaise  d porteur , 
escorted  by  an  army  of  guides,  could  possibly  be  got  safely 
over  such  places.  However,  in  point  of  fact  it  had  been  done, 
for  she  was  ambitious  to  soar  as  high  as  possible,  and  as  she 
could  not  walk  she  was  carried  in  the  manner  described  to  the 
Grands  Mulets,  and  the  evening  before  I thought  the  cannon  at 
Chamonix  would  never  stop  saluting  her  upon  her  arrival  at  that 
ice-bound  half-way  house. 

One  of  our  next  movements,  as  we  pursued  our  onward  path, 
was  a run  across  a tract  of  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  yards  which  was  exposed  to  stone-showers.  The  whole 
of  this  ground  is  commanded  by  a high  peak,  over  whose  head 
the  wind  blows  almost  with  the  force  of  dynamite  great  boulders 
and  pieces  of  loose  rock,  according  as  the  gusts  become  fiercer. 
The  guides  watch  anxiously  while  we  put  on  all  the  extra  speed 
we  can,  but  not  even  a flake  of  snow  made  its  appearance  while 
we  passed  the  hostile  fortress.  We  were  equally  fortunate  upon 
our  return  and  equally  disposed  to  congratulate  ourselves : stone- 
throwing on  that  extensive  scale  is  not  likely  to  be  appreciated 
by  anybody,  even  a French  revolutionist  The  afternoon  was 
wearing  on,  and  the  way  seemed  to  be  growing  steeper  and 
more  difficult  of  progress,  when  suddenly  a huge,  black,  jagged 
rock  appeared  rising  out  of  the  glacier,  and  on  the  most 
sheltered  point  of  the  rock  was  a little  hut,  at  first  scarcely 
visible,  and  a great  pile  of  timber  stacked  in  Swiss  fashion 
behind  it  That  was  the  cabin  of  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  the 
terminus  of  our  first  day’s  journey.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  this  point  on  the  first  day  of  the  ascent,  and  as  it  is 
the  general  resting-place,  I was  pleased,  to  find  that,  of  four 
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gentlemen  who  were  waiting  for  the  morrow,  all  but  one  were 
English-speaking  mortals  like  myself.  Three  lawyers,  a young 
Frenchman,  and  myself,  the  law  being  clearly  in  the  ascendant 
In  the  cabin  there  is  a kitchen  with  a cooking-stove,  two 
bed-rooms,  and  a kind  of  loft  for  the  guides,  the  whole  presided 
over  by  a very  good-natured  but  at  the  same  time  a very 
strong-willed  female  despot,  to  whom  everybody  gives  the  name 
14  Marie.”  Marie  is  engaged  to  remain  at  this  post  for  the  whole 
of  the  climbing  season  : she  goes  up  in  June  and  comes  down  in 
September.  She  must  no  doubt  have  some  terrible  experiences 
during  the  storms  and  the  tempestuous  weather  when  no  ascent 
can  be  made ; she  has  to  remain  perched  in  a solitary  cage  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  war  of  elements.  One  thing  at  any  rate 
does  not  seem  likely  to  fail  her,  for,  in  true  Swiss  style,  they 
have  stored  up  alongside  the  cabin  an  amount  of  wood  which 
ought  apparently  to  last  for  years  to  come.  One  of  the  legal 
gentlemen  who  was  engaged  upon  the  ascent  was  by  no  means 
a novice  on  the  road.  This  was  actually  his  fourth  attempt, 
and  he  was  making  it  now  with  all  possible  preparation  for 
emergencies,  having  doubled  the  number  of  his  guides.  Beaten 
back  at  one  time  by  snow,  at  other  times  by  wind  and  storms, 
he  had  gone  so  near  the  summit  that  he  could  not  help  resolving 
at  length  to  gain  it,  coAte  que  coAte.  About  five  o’clock  Marie 
had  prepared  a far  better  dinner  than  any  one  could  have 
expected  in  such  Arctic  regions.  I fear  I added  considerably 
to  her  troubles,  as  I certainly  earned  for  myself  a sharp  rebuke 
by  persisting,  in  spite  of  her  friendly  opposition,  in  my  request 
(the  day  being  Friday),  for  a diner  maigre . The  dinner  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  particularly  pleasant,  and  had  the  usual  effect 
of  developing  quickly  a mere  first  acquaintance  into  something 
like  genuine  friendship.  We  were  to  be  allowed  only  whatever 
rest  we  could  obtain  between  dinner  and  midnight ; at  that 
witching  hour  we  were  to  be  called  for  further  and  greater 
exertions.  We  could  not  afford,  therefore,  to  prolong  our 
glacial  banquet  into  any  late  hours  of  the  evening.  About 
seven  o’clock  we  were  most  of  us  between  the  blankets,  though 
sleep  was  fairly  out  of  the  question.  The  guides,  of  whom  there 
were  a considerable  number,  as  each  traveller  required  two, 
seemed  to  go  on  the  principle  that  the  small  amount  of  rest 
one  could  get  during  these  few  hours  was  scarcely  worth  lying 
down  for.  So  they  started  a number  of  their  mountain  songs 
and  choruses,  and  sustained  a vigorous  concert  just  outside  our 
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window.  They  would  not,  I fear,  be  thought  much  of  as 
musicians  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains,  but  at  any  rate  we 
were  disposed  to  wish  them  quite  as  far  off  when,  just  as 
sleep  seemed  to  be  fairly  coaxed  to  come,  some  barbarous 
discord  would  drive  it  hopelessly  away. 

Punctually  at  half-past  eleven,  after  about  an  hour’s  real 
sleep,  the  guides  come  to  rouse  us  for  our  second  day’s  work — 
the  real  battle  with  the  mountain.  Of  course,  the  sensation  of 
having  to  “shake  off  this  downy  sleep”  just  as  the  soft  comforter 
had  been  fairly  won,  was  half  cruel,  half  comic.  With  the  lazy 
light  that  first  comes  through  the  clouds  of  a waking  intellect, 
one  of  my  legal  friends  began  thus  to  moralize : “ Only  imagine 
a man  of  my  age  and  sense,  with  a wife  and  family  too,  just 
wanting  to  give  up  his  night’s  rest  for  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  breaking  his  neck  amongst  these  dismal  precipices ! ” The 
moralizing  did  not  last  long,  as,  perhaps,  he  realized  that  like 
Macbeth  he  had  gone  so  far,  if  not  in  blood,  at  least  in  snow, 
that  to  go  back  was  then  out  of  the  question.  In  a few  minutes 
the  whole  place  was  astir  and  filled  with  the  bustle  of  eager 
preparation.  The  guides  were  busy  arranging  about  provisions 
and  getting  together  the  implements  of  the  march,  and  Marie 
was  ordering  everybody  and  everything  about,  and  getting  ready 
in  her  warm  kitchen  our  midnight  breakfast.  It  was  a very 
appropriate  one  indeed  for  the  hour : black  coffee  unrelieved 
by  a single  drop  of  milk,  as  that  article  was  not  obtainable. 
The  breakfast  was  speedily  disposed  of,  and  Marie  puts  into 
each  person’s  hand  a little  paper  of  sweet-stuff  globules  and 
dried  raisins — a remedy  against  thirst.  We  rope  together  ; 
cover  our  hands  with  thick  woollen  gloves,  and  start  off,  the 
guide  with  his  lantern  in  advance.  There  is  no  moon  ; but 
the  stars  shine  out  brilliantly  over  the  snow,  and  hang  like 
minute  lamps  above  us ; the  air  is  clear,  the  frost  nipping.  Our 
first  steps  have  to  be  taken  with  more  than  ordinary  caution. 
After  leaving  the  cabin,  we  clamber  round  the  great  rock  which 
shelters  it,  and  which  stands  up  almost,  if  not  quite,  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  snow,  with  any  number  of  crevasses 
surrounding  it.  We  soon  lose  sight  of  the  cabin  and  its  faint 
lights,  and  are  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sharply-sloping 
snow-fields,  with  their  white  crests  above  us.  About  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance,  between  us  and  the  sky,  a dim  lantern 
gleams  yellow  athwart  the  snow,  and  some  figures  are  darkly 
visible  near  it,  slowly  following  its  upward  lead.  They  were 
VOL.  xxxvi.  f 
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the  first  party  in  the  start,  and  had  thus  placed  themselves  a 
little  in  advance  of  us.  As  we  briskly  follow,  our  guides  send 
up  into  the  midnight  air  their  Alpine  halloo,  and  every  note 
in  the  gamut  is  touched  to  give  life  and  encouragement  to  the 
climbers,  as  well  as  safety  signals  by  the  way.  Curiously 
enough,  some  of  the  worst  pieces  of  climbing,  and  the  ugliest 
ascents  around  and  up  crags  that  are  half  rock,  half  ice,  and 
hang  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  over  unsightly  preci- 
pices, have  to  be  done  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  this  second  day’s  operations. 

It  is  very  weird  travelling  indeed : and  when  one  is  allowed 
by  the  cessation  of  the  guides’  voices  and  the  greater  facilities 
of  the  route  to  think  at  all,  one  cannot  help  yielding  oneself  to 
the  spell  of  that  hoar  solitude  and  the  stillness  of  those  upper 
regions  amongst  the  skies.  You  feel  almost  a neighbour  to  the 
stars  ; and  that  whereas,  luckily  for  yourself  there  are  no  clouds, 
if  there  were  clouds  at  all  veiling  the  heavens,  you  would  be 
either  above  or  amongst  them.  Nevertheless,  like  people  who 
have  risen  suddenly  in  the  world,  I feel  conscious  in  the 
midst  of  my  privileges,  that  I must  tread  warily.  So,  as  I 
follow  with  all  due  caution,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  guide,  and 
observe  the  circumstances  of  my  own  position,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  our  present  mode  of  travelling  was  due  to  nothing  short  of 
a " happy  thought”  Lantern-travelling  amongst  the  ice-peaks 
and  crevasses  is  a capital  invention  for  the  preventing  of 
nervousness.  The  darkness  prevents  you  getting  too  clear  a 
view  of  the  depths  around,  and  the  lantern  gives  you  enough 
light  to  see  where  you  are  stepping.  The  eye  does  not  act  on 
the  fancy,  and  the  fancy  being  let  alone,  does  not  disturb  the 
nerves.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a matter  of 
the  simplest  logic  : for  safe  plodding  along  giddy  heights  give 
me  a cloudless  night  and — a lantern.  Meantime,  while  pursuing 
these  thoughts,  I notice  that  the  lantern  in  advance  of  us  has 
come  to  a stand-still.  We  soon  reach  the  party,  and  are  sorry 
to  find  that  our  legal  friend,  who  was  making  his  fourth  attempt 
to  ascend,  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  give  up  once  more.  There 
are  certain  little  maladies  which  are  occasionally  caused  by  the 
sudden  change  from  the  summer  warmth  of  the  valley  to  the 
intense  cold  of  the  mountain,  combined  as  the  cold  is  with  the 
great  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere.  Our  friend,  a most  charming 
travelling  companion,  fell  a victim  to  one  of  these  little  attacks, 
and  to  his  bitter  disappointment  had  to  return.  I was  delighted. 
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however,  on  the  following  morning  at  Chamonix,  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  seen  through  the  telescope  successfully  planting 
his  foot  upon  the  summit  that  had  so  often  baffled  him,  but  over 
which,  in  his  fifth  attempt,  he  was  able  to  boast  a final  triumph. 

Leaving  regretfully  our  advance  guard  thus  hors  de  combat , 
we  press  onward  to  the  music,  or,  rather,  the  shrill  noises  of  the 
guides,  who  continued  to  enliven  the  way  with  all  sorts  of  cries 
and  signalling  whenever  any  slight  distance  separated  the  three 
parties  that  remained.  Never  for  a moment  did  they  seem  to 
hesitate  about  the  direction  or  the  route  to  be  taken,  and  we 
pass  over  all  manner  of  trackless  wastes  like  a ship  across  the 
ocean.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  prominent  point,  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  is  mapped  out  and  thoroughly  well  known 
to  them.  We  are  making  for  a point  which  is  called  the  Grand 
Plateau,  being  really  a large  and  gently  sloping  flat  of  snow 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  As  we  advance  towards  it  we 
notice  the  eastern  sky  streaked  with  red ; the  star-lamps  above  us 
gradually  die  out,  and  the  darkness  which  we  had  illuminated, 
or,  perhaps,  desecrated,  with  our  lanterns,  melts  away  into 
twilight.  Four  hours’  incessant  marching  and  mounting  bring 
us  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  there  the  guides  give  us  a short 
halt  and  bid  the  “ portier  ” of  each  party  to  unfold  his  treasures 
and  grant  us  some  slight  refreshment.  It  is  in  that  moment  of 
rest  that  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  cold  of  the 
night  air  on  the  heights  we  have  reached.  The  special  difficulty 
of  the  ascent,  which  more  than  anything  else  calls  for  good 
stamina  on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  is  the  fact  that  having  once 
started  from  the  Grands  Mulets  for  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ascent,  he  cannot  stand  still.  The  cold  of  the  night  air  is  too 
intense  for  that,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  perpetual  motion 
until  the  summit  is  reached.  He  may  stop  for  a few  moments 
at  a point  like  the  Grand  Plateau,  to  swallow  as  quickly  as  he 
can  some  slight  morsel  of  refreshment,  but  that  is  all.  I remem- 
ber holding  out  a glass  for  a little  wine,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
perceiving  my  hand  not  merely  tremble  from  cold,  but  sway  to 
and  fro  almost  like  a pendulum ; and  this  in  spite  of  the  heat 
I had  accumulated  in  the  previous  exercise.  It  was  clear,  then, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  over  our  twilight  pic-nic  on  the  Grand 
Plateau. 

We  left  the  lanterns  behind  us  by  the  side  of  the  path  which 
our  footprints  had  made  in  the  snow ; for  the  return  journey  is 
step  for  step  along  the  route  of  the  ascent,  and  we  could  thus 
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pick  up  the  lanterns  as  we  descended.  Gradually  the  sun  made 
his  appearance,  and  shone  clearly  enough  upon  our  way.  But 
the  morning  beams  that  lit  up  the  snows  seem  for  a long  time 
quite  as  devoid  of  warmth  as  the  cold  moonlight.  It  enables 
us,  however,  to  see  more  perfectly  the  work  before  us,  and  it 
gives  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  calculate  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  limit  of  time  and  toil  we  have  yet  to  accomplish. 
From  the  Grand  Plateau  we  make  for  a ridge  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  D6me  du  Gouter,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  lifting 
its  white  crest  to  the  left  of  Mont  Blanc  itself,  but  considerably 
below  it  in  elevation.  In  fact,  we  are  making  the  common 
military  movement  of  a flank  attack.  Our  plan  is  to  gain  the 
D6me  du  Gouter,  march  over  it  and  down  the  side  which 
touches  the  left  flank  of  Mont  Blanc,  then  climb  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  until  we  reach  the  summit.  The  route  over 
the  D6me  du  Gouter  is  one  which  leads  us  along  ridges  that 
resemble  for  all  the  world  a highly  angular  Gothic  roof,  arching 
geometrically  to  its  apex.  The  only  line  of  locomotion  is 
the  extreme  top ; but  as  you  pick  your  steps  along  it  you 
are  fain  to  notice  that  both  sides  slope  down  into  indefinite 
space.  Still,  the  footing  is  sufficiently  secure,  the  Ddme 
du  Gouter  is  passed,  and  we  find  ourselves  standing  beneath 
the  lofty  height  which  is  the  happy  term  of  our  labours — 
only  to  feel  something  like  sheer  despair  at  the  huge  mass 
of  snow  above  us.  However,  one  cannot  surrender  when 
the  battle  is  all  but  won,  so,  plucking  up  all  the  courage 
and  strength  that  remain,  with  no  more  precipices  dogging 
our  steps,  and  no  more  pointed  snow-line  on  which  to  play 
the  part  of  an  Alpine  Blondin,  but  a great  solid  sloping 
wall  of  snow,  with  a fair  field  and  no  favour,  we  plod  and 
mount  on,  silently  and  sullenly  following  our  leader,  resolved 
sternly  not  to  count  any  more  time  or  distance,  discarding  all 
mental  arithmetic,  and  determined  to  suffer  no  more  disap- 
pointments, thinking  of  anything  but  that  endless  wall  of  snow 
shutting  out  the  sky  before  us,  until  suddenly  the  guide  comes 
to  a stand-still  in  front  of  a little  piece  of  bunting  stuck  in  the 
topmost  crest  of  snow,  waits  till  we  get  alongside  of  him,  waves 
the  flag  over  his  head,  and  informs  us  with  a hearty  cheer  that 
we  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

At  last ! One  long  breath  of  ease  and  delight  and  a decided 
disposition  to  agree  with  the  victor  of  the  Malakoff  in  his 
famous  dictum,  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste.  Then  the  words  of  the 
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familiar  matin-song  suggest  themselves,  Laudate  Dominum  de 
cedis , laudate  eum  in  excelsis } Off  go  the  dark  glasses  through 
which  we  have  been  seeing  only  a mud-coloured  snow,  and  there 
bursts  upon  the  dazzled  eyes  a view  that  simply  baffles 
description.  It  is  commonly  said  in  the  guide-books  that  there 
is  no  real  view  to  be  expected  from  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
height  being  too  great,  and  the  clouds  always  getting  in  the 
way.  With  all  due  respect  to  them,  the  guide-books  have 
generalized  a trifle  too  much.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  one 
obtains  a cloudless  sky  and  an  atmosphere  unobscured  with 
haze.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  such  was  my  exceptionally  good 
fortune.  It  was  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was 
shining  with  intense  brilliancy : the  pure  blue  sky  was  un- 
dimmed above,  and  not  the  thinnest  film  of  vapour  veiled  the 
far  horizon.  Belt  after  belt  of  mountains  girdled  the  giant 
peak  from  which  I surveyed  them,  all  the  loftiest  summits 
looking  up  from  beneath  me.  The  whole  Alpine  system, 
tier  upon  tier,  was  unfolded ; waving  lines  of  snow  marked 
the  varying  heights  and  the  undulating  white  crests  of  the 
ranges  that  encircled  us  ; and  in  the  momentary  annihilation 
of  distance  the  great  forms  of  the  Matterhorn,2  Monte  Rosa,  the 
Jungfrau  with  the  many-peaked  Bernese  Oberland,  all  seemed 
to  have  started  up  as  if  by  magic  at  our  side.  Chamonix  was  a 
white  speck  in  the  valley : still  more  minute  were  the  villages 
dotting  the  more  distant  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 
We  had  seen  the  lake  of  Geneva  (over  fifty  miles  by  road)  the 
previous  evening  at  the  Grands  Mulets ; we  now  see  far  beyond 
it  into  the  plains  of  France.  In  extent,  the  view  appears 
almost  boundless ; in  sublimity,  it  is  simply  indescribable.  ' 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  were  spent  thus  on  the 
summit.  A dejeuner  meantime  is  unpacked,  and  disposed  of 
after  the  manner  of  a triumphal  banquet;  then  with  careful 
regard  to  the  value  of  time,  the  guide  again  assumes  his  military 
authority,  gives  the  word  of  command,  and  leads  the  way  for  the 
descent.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  and  as  may  unfortunately 
be  too  fully  illustrated  from  the  record  of  Alpine  casualties,  the 
descent  is  a still  more  serious  business  than  the  ascent  in  all 
those  places  where  the  latter  had  been  difficult.  It  is  then 

1 “ Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  Heavens ; praise  ye  Him  in  the  high  places  ” 
(Psalm  cxlviii.). 

* The  Matterhorn  14,705  ft.,  Monte  Rosa  15,217  ft.,  the  Jungfrau  13,671  ft., 
Mont  Blanc  15,784  ft. 
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especially  the  advantages  of  the  rope  and  the  nailed  boots  are 
appreciated ; as  also  the  valuable  services  which  the  guides  are 
constantly  rendering.  One  thing  would  hardly  be  expected. 
There  is  a power  in  the  heat  of  the  unclouded  sunshine,  when  it 
is  reflected  from  the  white  ground  of  snow,  that  is  quite 
appalling.  So  far  from  chilling  the  heat-rays,  the  cold  glis- 
tening surface  simply  reflects  them  upon  one  almost  like  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  burns,  blisters,  and  peels  off  the  skin  from 
every  exposed  part.  The  wise  and  prudent  take  up  a good 
supply  of  vasaline,  or  other  protectives  for  the  face,  and  mask  it 
in  a thick  layer  of  those  useful  ointments.  The  less  wise,  like 
myself,  will  return  from  their  exploit  very  sorry  pictures  indeed, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  spend  the  next  week  or  so  in  forming 
unto  themselves  a new  skin  wherewith  to  cover  their  face. 
They  will  be  the  too  conscious  objects  of  many  a curious  glance 
and  many  a furtive  laugh. 

Slowly  and  tediously  and  with  all  possible  caution  the  long 
descent  is  made  to  the  Grands  Mulets.  There  Marie,  benevolent 
autocrat  as  she  is,  without  any  pretence  of  waiting  for  an  ex- 
pression of  our  wishes,  places  before  us  just  the  very  thing  we 
need  most,  a good  basin  of  substantial  hot  soup,  and  we  quickly 
recuperate  our  failing  energies.  It  was  then  not  so  necessary  to 
hasten  our  steps,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  journey  we  did 
leisurely  enough,  making  another  considerable  halt  at  the 
Pavilion  de  la  pierre  pointue.  The  last  miles  of  the  descent 
were  at  length  accomplished,  and  at  the  almost  midnight  hour 
of  half-past  eleven,  just  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the 
guides  had  called  us  at  the  Grands  Mulets  to  commence  our 
labours,  I knocked  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  and  begged  for 
admission  within  its  walls,  as  a way-worn  pilgrim  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

E.  E. 
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The  curiosities  and  eccentricities  of  printing,  binding,  &c.,  are 
endless,  and  show  us  that  there  are  oddities  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  of  printing 
books  on  coloured  paper  or  papers.  A French  Bibliophile, 
M.  Peignet,  has  actually  published  a work  supplying  a list  of 
these  fantastic  productions.  Thus  in  the  year  1822  we  find 
the  following:  41 Aristarchus , or  the  Principles  of  Composition , 
containing  a methodical  arrangement  of  the  improprieties 
frequent  in  Writing  and  Conversatiori.  1822.  N.B. — This 

hook  is  printed  on  about  fifty  different  coloured  papers , and  only 
twelve  copies  were  struck  off?  The  most  extraordinary  of  these 
caprices  is  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry , published 
in  1613,  which  was  printed  on  black  paper  with  zuhite  letters! 
There  have  also  been  blue,  yellow,  and  Harlequin  papers.  In 
the  Bodleian  Library  is  a copy  of  Textus  Decretalium  Bonifacii 
VIII.  (1473),  printed  on  alternate  sheets  of  vellum  and  paper. 
We  also  find  A Sermon  preached  before  Charles  the  First , by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1644,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  only  known  copy  out  of  thirty  printed.  It 
is  printed  throughout  in  red  ink.  A Cry  against  a Crying 
Sinne , &c.,  London,  1652,  is  likewise  printed  in  blood  red  ink* 
Other  works,  such  as  Chidley’s  Complaints , 1652,  Wilkes’ 
Essay  on  Woman , 1 772,  Red  Book , Dublin,  1790,  are  also 
printed  in  red  ink.  Le  Livre  de  Quatre  Couleurs , i2mo,  (Parish 
1720,)  is  printed  in  four  different  coloured  inks.  The  Book  of 
Four  Coulours , by  one  Caracicoli,  printed  at  Paris  in  1757,  is 
printed  in  four  different  coloured  inks,  gamboge,  ultramarine, 
sepia,  and  Vermillion.  Babbage’s  Specimens  of  Logarithmic 
Tables  is  printed  with  different  coloured  inks  on  various  coloured 
papers  (to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  tints  of  the  paper  and 
colours  of  the  inks  least  fatiguing  to  the  eye),  in  twenty-one 
vols^  8vo,  London,  1831.  Of  this  work  ONE  SINGLE  COPY  ONLY 
WAS  PRINTED.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  variously 
coloured  papers  chosen,  and  the  following  coloured  inks  were 
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used  : light  bluet  dark  blue , light  green , dark  green , olive , yellow% 
light  red , dark  red , purple , and  black . Vol.  21  contains  metallic 
printing  in  goldt  silver , and  copper  bronzes , upon  vellum  and  on 
various  coloured  papers . 

Z*  Zzz'r*  dfe  Demain  is  the  title  of  a book  which  is  at  present 
exciting  much  attention  in  Paris.  It  is  printed  on  various  kinds 
of  paper  with  different  coloured  inks.  The  contents  consist  of 
selections  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  an  account  of  inks* 
paper,  and  the  art  of  typography.  The  peculiarity  of  the  book 
is  the  endeavour  to  suit  the  paper,  ink,  and  type  even,  to  the 
subject  of  the  selection.  M.  de  Rochas  contends,  for  instance, 
that  a love-poem  printed  with  light  ink  on  rose-coloured  paper 
will  make  a far  deeper  impression  than  if  printed  in  black  ink 
on  white  paper.  He  prints  several  poems  and  short  pieces  in 
support  of  this  theory. 

Our  great  humourist,  Sterne,  in  his  first  work,  Tristram 
Shandy , condescended  to  some  fantastic  tricks.  Thus  in  Vol.  i., 
at  page  73,  after  the  death  of  Yorick,  we  come  on  an  entirely 
black  page,  in  sign  of  mourning ; at  pp.  169,  70,  we  find  two 
pieces  of  marbled  paper  pasted  on  the  regular  page,  “motley 
emblem  of  my  work,”  he  says;  to  say  nothing  of  a chapter 
made  to  comprise  two  pages  and  left  blank ! At  another 
passage,  where  Trim  is  described  as  making  a flourish  with 
his  stick,  a diagram  of  the  flourish  is  represented  on  the  paper. 
Stars  are  profusely  used  sometimes  for  half  a page  to  convey 
the  idea  that  something  very  emotional  has  been  left  out 
Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  these  tricks  and  devices,  which  are 
really  unworthy  of  the  great  art  In  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
was  shown  a sort  of  typographical  tour  de  force , by  one  of 
M.  Dupont’s  compositors:  a statue  of  Gutenberg,  a portrait 
of  Beranger  and  Cupid  and  Psyche  (an  odd  company),  all  set 
up  in  “leads,”  and  at  a proper  distance  looking  exactly  like 
engravings.  At  the  previous  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  printer 
of  a Scotch  newspaper,  The  British  Advertiser , displayed  a 
view  of  the  Freechurch  College,  which  was  composed  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  pieces  of  type  and  eighty  feet  of  “ brass 
rule” — the  whole,  at  a distance,  being  easily  taken  for  an  en- 
graving. 

The  eccentric  printer  has  always  striven  to  distinguish  himself 
by  some  vagary  of  this  kind,  and  every  age  has  boasted  of  its 
own  special  extravagance.  Oddly  enough,  these  feats,  un- 
remunerative  to  the  projectors,  have  become  profitable  to  those 
who  come  after.  Thus  miniature  volumes,  printed  in  liliputian 
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type  that  can  scarcely  be  read  without  glasses,  seem  to  have 
had  a fascination  for  certain  printers,  on  account  of  its  involving 
the  solution  of  various  difficult  problems.  A large  and  respect- 
able collection  could  be  made  of  these  tiny  performances.  The 
most  tempting  subjects  for  the  printers  have  always  been  to 
produce  little  miniature  volumes,  which  shall  hold  as  much  and 
be  as  legible  as  some  of  the  huge  and  grosser  tomes.  The  con- 
ditions attending  on  such  a work  are  most  difficult  of  attainment, 
legibility  and  thinness  of  paper  being  the  chief.  Minuteness  of 
type  is  not,  however,  as  might  be  supposed,  incompatible  with 
legibility,  as  the  Elzevirs  have  shown  in  their  dainty  volumes.  It 
requires  extraordinary  skill  and  thought  to  design  letters  which 
form  words  that  shall  be  small  and  yet  clear;  and  as  the  paper 
must  be  thin,  to  prevent  the  type  showing  through  on  the  other 
side.  The  problem  has,  nevertheless,  always  had  a sort  of  attrac- 
tion for  printers,  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  and 
has  been  attempted  frequently.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
the  printer  Pickering  issued  a series  of  44  Diamond  Classics,” 
marvels  of  minute  typography,  arrayed  in  silk  binding,  in  which 
the  whole  of  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  were  compressed  into  a thin 
and  tiny  volume,  very  legible  and  " black  in  the  type.”  These 
are  now  scarce  and  bring  good  prices.  The  Whittingham  and 
Pickering  Shakesperes  are  each  in  one  tubby  substantial  volume, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  Globe  Shakespere , but  difficult  to  read, 
since  the  type  is  pale  and  crowded.  There  is  another  charming 
edition  of  the  Pickering  and  Whittingham  Shakesperes , each 
in  eight  or  ten  volumes,  legible  and  fairly  readable,  and 
illustrated  with  charming  and  spirited  cuts.  The  Pickering  set 
is  deservedly  admired. 

Didot,  the  famous  Paris  publisher,  printed,  in  1828,  a Horace 
in  a remarkably  small  and  exquisitely  beautiful  type  called 
“caract£re  microscopique.”  It  is  eclipsed,  however,  by  another 
called  brilliant , so  named  by  its  makers,  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Richard,  on  account  of  its  exquisite  appearance  when  printed. 
Of  this  microscopic  type,  it  takes  4,000  i’s  to  make  a single 
pound,  and  about  6,300  of  the  thinnest  pieces  for  spaces . At 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  Gray’s  Elegy , of  thirty-two  verses  of 
four  lines  each,  was  printed  in  a space  of  four  inches  by  three. 
Mr.  Hotten  issued  a Keepsake  for  Smokers  in  this  type,  said 
to  be  “ silver-faced,”  and  the  smallest  type  ever  made.  Iin  1884, 
Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer  published  a tiny  little  book  entitled, 
Quads , not  more  than  an  inch  square,  printed  on  “ bank  note- 
paper,”  and  in  what  was  pleasantly  called  “ midget  type.” 
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Porro,  bom  at  Padua,  1520,  is  mentioned  by  Strutt  as 
having  engraved  a print,  “ The  Passion  of  Christ,”  in  which  the 
lines  constituting  the  shading,  are  found,  when  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  to  be  formed  of  small  writing.  In  like  manner, 
Strutt,  in  his  Common  Prayer  Book,  1717  (all  engraved  on  188 
plates),  prefixed  an  engraved  bust  of  George  the  First,  the 
shading  lines  of  which  contain  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  Com- 
mandments, Prayers  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Psalm. 

In  1862  appeared  Mr.  Peter’s  machine  for  microscopic  writing, 
whereby  it  is  stated  that  the  words  “ Matthew  Marshall,  Bank 
of  England,”  can  be  written  in  the  two  and  a half  millionth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  it  is  actually  said  that  calculations  made 
on  this  data  show  that  the  whole  Bible  can  be  written  twenty- 
two  times  in  the  space  of  a square  inch  ! The  Lord’s  Prayer 
has  actually  been  written  this  way  in  a space  not  exceeding 
the  one-fiftythird  of  an  inch  square,  when  examined  with  a 
high  magnifying  power  each  line  of  the  letters  was  perfectly 
distinct 

The  most  thorough  and  rational  feat  in  this  direction  was 
successfully  carried  out  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bellows,  who 
planned  a waistcoat-pocket  English-French  Dictionary,  which 
was  to  be  thorough  and  scientific,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
of  the  smallest  dimensions  for  reference.  The  work  is  said 
to  be  admirably  written,  and  a perfect  success.  The  fact  of 
a dictionary  comprising  idioms,  roots,  &c,  all  on  the  most 
elaborate  scale,  entailed  the  idea  of  vast  space.  Johnson’s 
vast  and  massive  “huge  armfuls,”  and  this  tiny  manual  re- 
present the  two  extremes.  The  first  point  was  to  secure  the 
very  thinnest  paper  consistent  with  stoutness,  and  by  a con- 
sultation with  an  eminent  French  firm  of  paper-makers  at 
Angoul£me,  Messrs.  Laroche,  a very  fine  thin  article  was 
secured,  which  was  opaque,  and  firm  enough  to  bear  printing 
on  both  sides.  A special  type  was  designed  and  cast  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  sort  known  as  “brilliant,”  only  this  was 
claimed  to  be  the  smallest  ever  cast,  even  two  sizes  smaller 
than  that  of  the  smallest  Testament  known.  It  was  quite 
legible,  and  the  author  considered  that  it  would  not  try  the 
eyes,  as  dictionaries  are  not  used  for  reading  but  for  consultation. 
The  paper  was  tinted  buff,  while  a red  line  ran  round  each 
page  with  pleasing  effect  It  is  in  short  a most  singular  little 
book,  and  the  first  edition  was  disposed  of  in  a very  short  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feat  in  cheap  literature  of 
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our  time  was  the  issuing  of  an  edition  of  a substantial  novel  of 
Dickens',  filling  three  volumes  octavo,  in  a pamphlet  shape  for 
one  penny ! The  paper  was  good  and  tough,  and  in  amount 
was  equal  to  three  quires  of  cheap  note  paper.  In  each  page 
there  were  about  fourteen  hundred  words.  How  it  was  done, 
or  on  what  chance  of  profit  or  repayment  it  was  based,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  For  the  very  cheapest  paper  that  could  be 
brought  into  the  market  could  hardly  be  supplied  under  the 
price  of  a penny  a quire.  Then  there  was  the  44  setting,"  ink, 
working,  stereotyping,  &c.  But  there  are  wonderful  and  nice 
problems  in  these  matters,  and  it  was  calculated  that  if  the  sale 
were  only  large  enough,  the  projectors  would  be  repaid.  The 
same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  The  Times  newspaper,  sold 
to  dealers,  I believe,  at  2^d.  a copy.  Here  the  paper  is  fine, 
good,  and  stout,  and  the  sheets  that  make  up  a copy,  including 
supplement  and  extra  half  sheet,  would  be  equivalent  to  some 
nine  or  ten  sheets  of  good  foolscap  or  44  demi,”  which  could  not 
be  bought  under  threepence  the  half-quire,  thus  leaving  nothing 
for  44 setting"  copy,  money  to  editors,  leader  writers,  and  report- 
ers, or  for  working.  Yet,  as  is  known,  there  are  vast  profits. 
These  arise,  however,  from  the  advertisements,  which  are  thus 
all  clear  gain  without  deduction.  In  this  connection  it  is  evident 
that  an  excessive  circulation  beyond  this  proportion  of  profit 
would  add  to  the  expense  of  production,  while  the  advertise- 
ments would  remain  a fixed  quantity,  and  thus  it  would  be 
conceivable  that  the  expenses  would  exceed  the  advertising 
returns.  And  this,  I believe,  accounts  for  what  sometimes 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  illustrated 
papers,  where  each  copy  costs  a large  sum  to  produce,  leaving 
a slender  margin  of  profit  Any  fresh  issue  entails  a capital 
expense,  and  the  advertisements  being  already  paid  for  and 
exhausted,  additional  copies  become  a matter  of  loss.  Nor 
must  we  pass  by,  as  a wonderful  feat,  Dick's  humble  edition  of 
Shakespere,  sold  at  a shilling.  I venture  to  say  that  the  thought, 
organization,  and  calculation  necessary  to  produce  this  work 
successfully,  required  commercial  talent  of  a high  order.  Who, 
too,  has  heard  of  that  scarce  thing,  R.  Horne’s  41  Farthing  Epic,*' 
Orion  f Disgusted  at  the  reception  of  his  great  poem,  he  actually 
offered  it  for  sale  at  that  price. 

In  most  books  that  have  belonged  to  a collection  we  find 
the  owner’s  44  bookplate,”  or  registry,  pasted  in  the  beginning. 
Often  as  the  book  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  or  from  auction 
to  auction,  the  new  owner  will  attach  his  own ; and  thus  there 
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will  be  found  several  crowded  together.  This  really  lends  an 
interest  to  the  volume.  Some  are  excessively  characteristic, 
bold  and  flowing  and  artistic  Others  reflect  the  taste  of  the 
owner,  and  are  in  the  nature  of  a “ device,”  quaint  and  suggest- 
ive, such  as  Mr.  Stacey  Marks  has  often  sketched  off  for  a friend. 
Then  there  is  the  bald  crest  and  arms  which  the  country  gentle- 
man, who  wants  to  have  his  library  correct  and  in  proper  form, 
adopts.  Some  of  the  older  bookplates  of  this  character,  showing 
a ducal  coat  of  arms,  supporters,  &c,  are  fine  and  elaborate 
pieces  of  work,  handsome  without,  and  enriching  the  book. 

As  usual,  the  omnivorous  “collector”  interposes  here,  pursu- 
ing his  gruesome  function,  extracting  from  every  book  a likely 
specimen  of  what  he  calls  his  “ ex  libris.”  Of  these  there  have 
been  often  offered  for  sale  a large  gathering  from  such  spoliations 
mounted  or  pasted  into  a volume.  Nay,  there  is  a literature  on 
the  subject ; and  the  Honble.  Mr.  Leicester  Warren  has  written 
an  ingenious  and  entertaining  volume  on  the  subject,  with  illus- 
trations. Such  a treatise  is  ever  interesting,  as  it  displays  the 
development  and  laws  of  even  so  trifling  a matter. 

There  is  an  analogy  to  this  taste  in  the  development  of  the 
postage  stamp,  which  has  also  a literature  of  its  own.  For 
the  thoughtful  observer  will  acknowledge,  when  specimens  are 
brought  together,  that  there  is  a significance  of  expression  in 
these  tokens,  which  is  either  national,  or  characteristic  of  the 
era,  is  therefore  subject  to  classification,  and  becomes,  in  a 
manner,  historical. 

“Graingerizing”  is  a term  familiar  enough  to  the  book-fancier, 
but  possibly  a mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  There  are  many 
books  which  seem  to  gain  by  being  set  off  with  pictures,  por- 
traits, &c.,  while  there  are  others  which  would  certainly  not 
The  Essays  of  Elia  were  brought  out  lately,  thus  adorned,  with, 
as  it  may  be  conceived,  rather  inappropriate,  if  not  ludicrous 
effect.  There  are  books  too  which,  it  is  felt,  ought  to  be  illus- 
trated, though  their  authors  have  failed  to  supply  this  want. 
Hence,  ingenious  persons,  with  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of 
Idle  time,  began  to  find  delight  in  searching  out  appropriate 
prints  of  places,  persons,  &c.,  “ running  a muck  ” through  books, 
cutting  up,  “ tearing  out,”  and  ransacking,  until  they  secured 
what  they  wanted.  In  this  way,  as  Mr.  Blades  has  shown, 
dreadful  havoc  has  been  done,  and  thousands  of  fine  books 
have  been  laid  waste  by  these  spoilers,  “ Graingerites,”  as  they 
are  called.  And  why  Graingerites  ? The  Rev.  Mr.  Grainger,  it 
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seems,  came  into  the  world  specially  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Attilas,  having  written  an  enormous  History  of  England,  in  which 
he  made  allusion  to  every  celebrated  person  and  place  connected 
with  the  chronicles  of  England.  It  may  be  conceived  what 
welcome  volumes  these  were  to  the  collecting  44  Graingerite,”  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  have  always  been  a number 
of  persons  diligently  engaged  in  the  task,  rather  suffering  from 
the  mania.  Some  of  these  collections  have  cost  fortunes.  The 
“Rindley  Granger”  was  celebrated.  The  late  Mr.  John  Forster 
purchased  a Graingerized  copy  of  Grainger  to  begin  with,  and 
then  worked  diligently  on  it  till  his  death.  There  was  the 
famous  copy  of  Pennant's  London , which  cost  £7, 000  to  44  illus- 
trate” while  the  illustrated  Clarendon  and  Burnet \ made  by 
Mr.  Sutherland,  cost  £12,000 ! It  contains  no  less  than  nineteen 
thousand  prints  and  drawings,  all  relative  to  the  subject.  It  fills 
sixty-seven  large  volumes,  and  it  may  be  conceived  in  what  a 
thorough  spirit  it  was  carried  out,  when  it  contains  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  portraits  of  Charles  the  First ! 
Much  of  the  expense  is  owing  to  the  nice  14 laying  down”  of 
the  prints  on  extra  fine  paper,  and  of  the  “inlaying  to  folio 
size”  of  small  printed  pages.  This  is  an  expensive  operation. 

Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  most  sarcastic  vein,  gives  a happy  instance 
of  this  illustration  mania.  44  Take  this  passage,”  he  says,  44  from 
Speed : 4 Henry  Le  Spencer,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
being  drawn  on  by  Pope  Urban  to  preach  a crusade,  and  to  be 
General  against  Clement/  To  be  properly  illustrated  (i)  procure 
all  the  portraits,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  of  Henry  Le  Spencer. 
(2)  Obtain  every  view,  ancient  and  modern,  like  or  unlike,  of 
the  city  of  Norwich,  and  if  fortune  favour  you,  of  every  Bishop 
of  the  see.  (3)  Every  portrait  of  Pope  Urban  must  be  procured, 
and  as  many  prints  and  drawings  as  will  give  a notion  of  the 
crusade.  (4)  You  must  search  high  and  low,  early  and  late,  for 
every  print  of  Clement.  (5)  Procure,  or  you  will  be  wretched, 
as  many  fine  prints  of  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  singly  or  in 
groups,  as  will  impress  you  with  a proper  idea  of  a conclave. 
The  result,  gentle  reader,  will  be  that  you  will  have  work  enough 
cut  out  to  occupy  you  for  one  whole  month  at  least”  He  then 
adds  that  44  a late  distinguished  and  highly  respectable  female 
collector,  who  had  commenced  an  illustrated  Bible,  procured  for 
the  illustration  of  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  verses  of  chapter  i. 
of  Genesis,  no  less  than  700  prints ! ” 

It  will  be  a surprise  to  know  that  even  in  the  present  time 
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there  is  sometimes  a wealthy  amateur  who,  with  a love  or 
passion  for  a particular  subject,  determines  to  adorn  it  in  a 
special  fashion,  and  gives  an  order  for  a superb  memorial  to 
be  prepared,  set  off  with  exquisite  writing,  a series  of  drawings 
and  water  colours,  the  whole  being  bound  with  all  the  luxury 
“the  bibliopegistic  art"  can  furnish.  It  is  thus  that  we  find 
a superb  volume  prepared  to  celebrate  this  generous  ardour. 

Boswell’s  Johnson  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  object  on 
which  this  taste  may  be  exercised.  What  can  be  done  with  this 
book  is  best  shown  by  a splendid  monument  erected  by  Mr.  F. 
Harvey  of  St.  James  Street,  whose  pleasant  inagasin  is  as 
entertaining  to  the  passer-by  outside  as  to  those  within,  for 
he  liberally  takes  pains  to  put  his  best  and  dearest  proofs  in 
the  window,  no  niggard  evidences  of  what  is  in  store  within. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  offers  legitimate  entertainment  to 
the  collector.  The  pages  of  Boswell  are  so  full  of  allusions 
to  persons  and  localities,  and  these  again  are  of  such  celebrity, 
and  have  been  so  handsomely  glorified  by  art,  that  the  task 
may  be  undertaken  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Mr.  Harvey  justly  terms  his  work  “the  grandest  literary  monu- 
ment erected  in  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson” — an  edition  of  Croker’s 
Boswell’s  Johnsoyi,  which  fills  five  octavo  volumes,  and  has  been 
expanded  in  the  process  into  sixteen  fine  folio  volumes.  The 
small  pages  having  been  inlaid  to  this  larger  size,  so  as  to  suit 
the  splendid  mezzo-tints  and  other  portraits  published  at  the 
time.  It  contains  innumerable 

Scarce  Autographs  of  Eminent  Personages,  fine  Portraits  of  the 
Celebrities  of  Johnson’s  days,  and  Views  of  the  localities  Johnson 
lived  at  or  visited.  In  many  instances  fine  Water-Colour  Drawings  are 
inserted  as  Illustrations.  The  Index  of  the  whole  of  these  Illustrations 
are  comprised  in  not  less  than  23  folio  pages,  printed  expressly  by 
Messrs.  Whittingham . This  gives  a fine  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
this  copy.  It  was  compiled  in  1873  and  1874,  in  which  year  special 
Title  Pages  having  been  printed,  it  was  bound  in  green  morocco  extra, 
gilt  edges,  tooled  sides,  by  Riviere.  The  price  is  Six  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Pounds . 

The  most  terrible  and  systematic  “slaughter”  of  fine  books 
— such  as  Mr.  Blades  protests  against — was  revealed  in  the 
Bernal  Sale,  where  a single  item  shows  the  cold-blooded,  cruel 
“Illustrator”  at  his  best.  It  is  really  $kin  to  the  epicure  who 
had  a sheep  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  its  sweetbread.  It  is 
thus  unctuously  introduced — 
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An  extensive  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Engravings  made  for  various 
editions  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespere,  formed  with  the  intention  of  illus- 
trating the  Works  of  this  celebrated  Writer  (!)  by  the  aid  of  pictorial  art; 
comprising  the  series  published  to  several  editions,  viz.,  Bell’s  first 
edition,  with  the  Actors  in  Costume,  large  paper,  170  plates . Inch  bald’s 
Theatre,  23  proofs  on  India  before  the  7vriting.  Singleton’s  designs,  44 
plates , proofs . Pickering’s  edition,  39  large  paper  proofs , India  paper . 
Smirke’s  Designs,  by  Taylor,  in  ovals,  nearly  all  proofs . Wood  Cuts  to 
Scholey’s  edition  (23).  Jennings  and  Chaplin’s  series  of  40  proofs 
before  the  letters.  Smirke’s  Illustrations  (40)  proofs  on  Indian  paper. 
Sargent’s  Landscape  and  Architectural  Illustrations,  9 parts,  45  plates , 
India  proofs.  How  and  Parsons , 1841.  The  Union  Shakespeare,  6 
parts,  proofs  before  the  letters.  Theobald’s  edition,  39  plates  mounted. 
Bell  and  Kearsley,  106,  mostly  mounted.  Kearsley’s  edition,  75  plates 
mounted.  With  others  from  Ballantine,  Thurston,  and  Whittingham’s 
editions,  in  all'above  Eight  Hundred  Engravings.  A choice  collection , 
mostly  proofs. 

A couple  of  hundred  volumes  may  have  been  here  cut  up 
for  the  sake  of  “ the  sweetbread,”  though  of  course  some  were 
proofs.  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  following  : 

Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  Illustrated.  Blomefield  (Francis), 
Essay  towards  a Topographical  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  new 
edition,  with  Continuation,  n vols.  large  paper,  richly  illustrated  by 
the  insertion  of  additional  manuscript  and  printed  matter , the  arms 
coloured  throughout , and  many  hundred  drawings  of  arms,  seals, 
and  other  interesting  objects  upon  the  margin;  half  russia.  Original 
Drawings  to  Illustrate  Blomefield’s  Norfolk;  also  a very 
extensive  Collection  of  engraved  Illustrations,  together  amounting  to 
about  seven  thousand  subjects,  29  vols.  half  russia;  and  12  vols.  in 
cloth;  also  a fnv  additional  drawings , unbound.  Yarmouth  Town 
Rolls  : ancient  manuscripts,  neatly  laid  down  and  bound  in  1 vol.  half 
russia.  Original  Deeds  and  Charters,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  in  number,  in  1 vol.  half  russia . Miscellaneous  Deeds,  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  arranged  in  n solander  boxes, 
russia  backs , uniform  with  the  rest.  Seals,  a Collection  of  224, 
embracing  conventual,  parochial,  corporate,  and  private  seals,  many  of 
high  antiquity ; arranged  in  trays , enclosed  in  a case  with  russia  back. 
List  of  Norfolk  Portraits,  Manuscripp,  i vol.  half  russia.  Index  of 
Illustrations,  arranged  according  to  Parishes  (royal  8vo.  privately 
printed,  inlaid  to  a size  uniform  with  the  rest),  with  copious  MS. 
additions,  1 vol.  half  russia. 

The  same,  royal  8vo.  interleaved  with  MS.  additions , half  russia. 
Index  of  Illustrations,  arranged  according  to  subjects,  Manuscript, 

1 vol.  half  russia.  Together  70  vols.  and  cases. 

To  speak  of  this  article  summarily  as  presenting  the  finest  illus- 
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trated  County  History  ever  formed  would  perhaps  be  its  only 
fitting  and  sufficient  description.  It  may  however  be  stated  that  of  the 
total  number  of  Seven  thousand  Illustrations  (without  estimating  at  all 
those  to  be  found  in  the  printed  volumes)  about  four  thousand  are 
beautiful  original  drawings.  These  present  a most  minute  pictorial 
survey  of  whatever  the  county  presents  of  antiquarian  or  picturesque 
interest.  A detailed  list  of  the  Collection,  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1841, 
has  been  printed,  forming  a royal  8vo  volume  of  upwards  of  200  pages ; 
but  since  the  issue  of  this  volume,  nearly  a third  more  has  been  added. 
Amongst  the  undescribed  portion  are  the  eleven  cases  of  Deeds  and 
Original  Documents. 

Every  one  has  seen  in  libraries  those  “dummy  books,” 
which  after  the  manner  of  backgammon  boards,  bear  sham 
titles.  By  the  way  the  legendary  origin  of  the  lettering 
backgammon  boards  as  if  they  were  two  folio  volumes,  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  Eudes,  Bishop  of  Sully,  forbidding 
his  clergy  to  play  at  chess.  As  they  were  resolved  not  to 
obey  the  commandment,  and  yet  dared  not  have  a chess- 
board seen  in  their  houses  or  cloisters,  they  had  them  bound 
and  lettered  as  books,  and  the  monks  called  the  board  their 
u wooden  gospels.” 

At  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  there  is  a secret  entrance 
into  a private  library  through  a sham  book-case,  the  books 
having  some  ingeniously  devised  titles,  thus : “ Friends’  Right 
of  Entrance,”  “Trap  on  Fictitious  Entries,”  “Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Partitions,”  “ Pleas  in  Vindication  of  Solitary 
Cells,  by  a Bachelor  of  the  Inner  Temple,”  “Millington  on 
Covered  Ways,”  “Noah’s  Log-Book,”  and  “Snug’s  the  Word, 
by  a Clerk  of  the  Closet.”  The  titles  near  the  hinges  are 
" Squeak  on  Opening,”  “ Bang  on  Shutting,”  and  “ Hinge’s 
Orations.” 

The  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  have 
also  exercised  their  wits  on  this  subject.  The  door  from  the 
staircase  into  the  library  is  masked  by  blank  book-backs  to 
range  with  the  other  cases,  the  letterings  presenting  a series  of 
jokes ; for  example,  “ Creak  on  Patent  Hinges”  is  in  its  proper 
position,  and  so  are  “ Handle  on  the  Art  of  Turning”  and  the 
“ Rape  of  the  Lock.”  The  “ Law  of  Substitutes,”  the  “ Art  of 
Deception,”  an  “ Essay  on  Woodbind,”  a treatise  “ Sur  les 
Sorties  Imprtvues”  and  “Pasley  on  Passages  of  Communication,” 
may  all  be  found  there ; “ Viner  on  Stoppages  in  transitu 
“Blackstone  on  Fictitious  Entries,”  u Le  Livre  Perm/”  and  the 
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44  Blockade  of  the  Sublime  Porte,”  very  properly  come  together ; 
and  there  are  six  goodly  volumes  of  “ Rien  de  Tout ,”  the  only 
words  of  truth  amongst  them. 

Hood  supplied  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  a doorway 
out  of  the  library  at  Chatsworth,  some  droll  titles : 44  Percy  Vere 
in  Forty  Volumes,”  44  Dante’s  Inferno,  or  Description  of  Van 
Demon’s  Land,”  44  Lamb’s  Recollections  of  Suet,”  41  Malthus’ 
Attack  of  Infantry,”  44  McAdam’s  Views  in  Rhodes,”  44  The  Life 
of  Zimmerman  by  Himself,”  41  Bish’s  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand,” 44  Pygmalion,  by  Lord  Bacon,”  44  On  Trial  by  Jury  with 
remarkable  packing  cases,”  44  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mountain,  by 
Ben  Lomond,”  44  Boyle  on  Steam,”  44  Rules  for  Punctuation  by 
a thorough-bred  Pointer,”  44  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry,” 
“John  Knox  on  Death’s  Door,”  44  Designs  for  Friezes,  by 
Captain  Parry,”  44  Prize  Poems  in  Blank  Verse,”  44  On  the  Site 
of  Tully’s  Offices,”  44  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  with  Bramah's 
Notes,”  44  Haughty-cultural  Remarks  on  London  Pride,”  44  Lamb 
on  the  Death  of  Wolfe,”  44  Annual  Parliaments,  a Plan  for  Short 
Commons,”  44  On  Sore  Throat  and  the  Migration  of  the  Swallow,” 
44  Debrett  on  Chain  Piers,”  44  Voltaire,  Volney,  Volta  (3  vols.),” 
44  Peel  on  Bell’s  System,”  “Freeling  on  Enclosing  Waste  Lands,” 
44  Johnson’s  Contradictionary,”  44  Life  of  Jack  Ketch  with  cuts  of 
his  own  execution,”  44  Barrow  on  the  Common  Weal,”  44  Cursory 
Remarks  on  Swearing,”  44  Shelley’s  Conchologist,”  44  The  Hole 
Duty  of  Man,  by  J.  P.  Brunei,”  44  The  Scottish  Bocaccio,  by 
D.  Cameron,”  44  Cook’s  Specimens  of  the  Sandwich  Tongue,” 
44  Hoyle  on  the  Game  Laws,”  44  In-i-go  on  Secret  Entrances.” 

But  at  Gad’s  Hill,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  ever  pleasant 
and  mirthful,  devised  a series  of  sham  titles  for  his  shelves  which 
are  good  of  their  kind,  and  to  these  his  friend  Mr.  Forster  added 
the  following : 44  Dr.  Kitchener’s  Life  of  Captain  Cook,”  44  Adam’s 
Antecedents,  from  the  Family  Papers,”  44  The  Poetry  of  Doctors' 
Commons  (Proctor),”  44  Vestiges  of  the  Unnatural  History  of 
Taxation,”  44  Bishop  Phillpott’s  Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land,” 
“The  Com  Question,  by  John  Bunyan,”  “Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,”  44  Savage  on  Civilization 
(2  vols.),”  44  An  Impartial  View  of  the  Gorham  and  Denison 
Controversies,  by  Henry  Bishop  of  Exeter,”  44  Mr.  J.  Horner  on 
Poet's  Comer.” 

We  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  bad  puns  this  ingenious 
collection. 

VOL.  xxxvi.  G 
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DAMASCUS  stands  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens,  which 
form  an  oasis  of  verdure,  bordering  on  the  great  Syrian  desert 
It  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Barada,  the  Abana  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Pharphar,  and  other  streams  that  descend  from  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  They  are  divided  into  many  branches  and 
distributed  through  the  city  and  gardens,  losing  themselves  at 
last  in  the  Lake  of  the  Meadows,  to  the  east  of  Damascus. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world ; perhaps  the 
most  ancient  still  existing  as  a city,  for  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
Thebes  and  Memphis  lie  levelled  with  the  dust  From  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  we  first  hear  of  it,  its  name  runs  down 
through  all  history ; but  now,  as  we  draw  near  to  it,  one  figure 
stands  out  on  the  road  before  us.  It  is  the  ardent  Saul,  hasten- 
ing onwards,  “ breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter,”  really 
“thinking  to  do  God  service.”  We  look  again,  and  see  him 
cast  down  to  the  ground,  “ blinded,  trembling,  and  astonished.” 
Once  more  we  see  him,  led  by  the  hand,  humbly,  like  a little 
child,  to  learn  in  the  city  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  do. 

The  entrance  to  Damascus  is  very  striking.  We  rode  along 
a broad  avenue,  by  the  side  of  the  Barada,  planted  on  either 
side  with  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  inhabitants,  in 
their  bright  Oriental  dresses,  were  sitting  or  walking.  Then 
we  crossed  a bridge  and  entered,  through  the  Gate  of  Paradise, 
into  the  Mohammedan  quarter,  where  the  Hotel  Dimitri  is 
situated.  It  is  a fine  house,  built  by  a wealthy  citizen  of 
Damascus  for  his  own  habitation.  In  the  courtyard  a fountain 
is  playing,  in  the  midst  of  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Galleries  surround  the  courtyard,  on  which  many  of 
the  rooms  open,  but  mine  looks  on  the  little  square  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  Just  opposite  my  window  is  a terraced  garden, 
with  latticed  openings  in  the  wall,  from  which  a lady,  dressed 
in  pink  silk  tunic  and  violet  mantle,  with  a little  girl  equally 
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magnificently  attired,  comes  every  now  and  then  to  look  down 
at  what  passes  in  the  street  below. 

The  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus  was  almost  entirely 
burned  down  during  the  massacres  in  i860,  when  6,000 
Christians  perished  in  the  city,  and  immense  numbers  in  the 
Lebanon,  where  the  Druses  and  the  Turkish  soldiery  combined 
to  fall  on  the  Maronite  population.  In  all  14,000  perished^ 
The  Mussulmans  of  Damascus  have  always  had  a fanatic  hatred 
of  Christians.  Abd-el-Kader,  the  noble  Algerian  Emir,  alone 
exerted  himself  to  save  the  unfortunate  victims,  and,  at  the  head 
of  his  Moors,  he  rescued  great  numbers.  Besides  the  Latin 
Christians,  there  are  over  5,000  Catholic  Greeks  in  Damascus* 
also  Maronites,  Catholic  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  each  having 
their  own  churches,  with  schools  attached  to  them.  The 
Franciscans,  the  Lazarists,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have 
also  schools.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  recently  established  a 
mission  in  Damascus,  and  another  in  the  Hauran.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  have  an  orphanage  and  a dispensary,  where  the 
sick  of  all  races  and  creeds  receive  medical  assistance. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  with  a dragoman  to  explore 
the  city.  The  pavement  is  extremely  slippery,  and  the  horses 
had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet.  This  was  a drawback, 
as  was  the  dust  outside  the  walls,  for  it  is  blowing  a gale ; 
otherwise  the  ride  was  very  interesting.  We  passed  through 
many  covered,  arched  bazaars,  filled  with  all  the  productions 
of  the  East,  and  picturesque  exceedingly,  reminding  one  of  the 
Arabian  Nights . We  rode  down  “ the  street  that  is  called 

Straight,’*  much  altered  since  the  days  when  Saul,  blinded  and 
contrite,  spent  three  days  praying  and  fasting  in  the  house  of 
Judas,  but  tradition  still  points  out  the  house,  which,  once  a 
church,  has  been  transformed  into  a mosque. 

After  some  turnings  and  windings  through  narrow  streets, 
we  dismounted  to  visit  one  of  the  private  houses  of  Damascus. 
The  saloon,  with  raised  dais  at  the  upper  end,  mosaic  pavement, 
delicate  marble  sculptures,  and  carved  woodwork,  was  rich  and 
beautiful ; but  something  of  modern  usages  had  penetrated  even 
here,  for  instead  of  the  divan  there  were  arm-chairs,  encrusted 
in  mother-of-pearl  and  covered  with  Damascus  silk.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  was  a large  fountain,  a white  marble 
tazza,  supported  on  lions.  The  garden  was  a maze  of 
trellised  bowers  and  fountains,  and  roses  were  blooming  lux- 
uriantly. 
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Our  next  halt  was  at  the  house  of  Ananias,  where  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  the  altar,  with  its  cross  and  sacred  symbols,  telling 
it  is  a Catholic  chapel.  We  then  passed  out  beyond  the  walls, 
and  saw  the  gate,  now  built  up,  which  led  into  “ the  street 
called  Straight,”  and  through  which  St  Paul  was  brought  into 
Damascus,  “ led  by  the  hand.”  A little  further  is  the  house 
of  George  the  Porter,  where  St.  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall 
in  a basket.  The  tomb  of  the  faithful  George  is  pointed  out  at 
a little  distance,  and,  not  far  off,  is  the  house  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  which,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  miraculous  cure  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  he  turned  into  a hospital  for  lepers,  and 
a hospital  for  lepers  it  remains  to  this  day.  We  continued  our 
ride  round  the  walls  until  the  dust,  or  rather  the  fine  sand  the 
wind  was  bringing  from  the  desert,  became  so  blinding  that  we 
were  glad  to  return  to  the  city,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Dimitri’s. 

The  following  morning  we  visited  the  great  mosque.  It  was 
originally  a temple  of  Baal,  and  in  the  courtyard  a portion  of 
the  ancient  heathen  edifice  may  still  be  seen.  A Christian 
church  was  built  on  the  site,  probably  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius. 
It  was  called  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  head  of  the  holy 
Baptist  being  preserved  in  it.  Though  changed  into  a mosque 
by  the  caliphs,  it  still  retains  the  form  of  a Christian  Basilica. 
It  consists  of  a long  and  spacious  nave,  with  side  aisles,  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a double  row  of  fine  columns,  which  the 
Mussulmans  have  whitewashed,  as  they  have  the  mosaics  with 
which  the  roof  and  walls  were  covered,  where  they  have  not 
destroyed  them.  A small  portion,  where  there  is  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure,  has  been  spared,  and  shows 
what  the  beauty  of  the  building  must  have  been.  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  the  nave  is  a tomb,  enclosed  by  a grating,  and 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  followers  of  Islam.  It  contains 
the  head  of  St.  John,  which  in  the  Christian  church  was  enclosed 
in  a reliquary. 

In  what  was  once  a side  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Saladin.  The 
sarcophagus  of  the  great  captain  was  originally  enclosed  in  a 
covering  of  carved  cedar  wood,  which  had  become  deteriorated 
by  age.  When  the  Czar  Nicholas,  then  Archduke,  visited 
Damascus,  he  expressed  a desire  to  replace  the  cedar-wood  by 
a covering  of  marble.  The  offer  was  unfortunately  accepted. 
The  modern  casing  is  coarsely  sculptured,  in  the  worst  taste, 
and  entirely  out  of  character  with  the  surroundings.  The  tall 
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green  turban  of  Saladin  lies  on  his  tomb,  and  near  him  reposes 
one  of  his  generals. 

We  scrambled  up  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  steep  steps  in 
the  dark,  preceded  by  a boy  carrying  a taper,  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  minaret,  Maditiet  el-Arous — the  Minaret  of  the  Bride. 
We  were  amply  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  obtained  from 
the  gallery  that  runs  round  it  The  great  city,  with  its  innu- 
merable minarets  and  cupolas,  surrounded  by  a belt  of  vivid 
green,  losing  itself  on  two  sides  in  the  apparently  boundless 
plain,  and,  on  the  others,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  tawny 
and  hills.  Beyond,  Mount  Hermon,  still  crowned  with  snow,  the 
range  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and,  far  away,  barely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  silvery  clouds  that  rest  on  it,  the  lofty 
summits  of  Lebanon. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  wandering  through 
the  bazaars,  which  everywhere  present  the  most  picturesque 
aspect.  In  the  open  shops  on  either  hand  were  piled  up  rich 
stuffs,  carpets,  furniture  incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  brass 
and  enamel  work,  rich  arms,  saddlery  adorned  with  velvet  and 
gold  embroidery — all  the  varied  productions  of  the  East.  Men 
sat  cross-legged  on  their  divans  working  at  their  several  trades. 
In  the  silversmiths  bazaar  little  furnaces  were  burning,  and 
the  articles  were  being  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  same 
man. 

April  17. — We  were  off  at  half-past  seven.  Our  road  lay  up 
the  steep  hill  from  which  Mahomet  looked  down  for  the  first 
time  on  Damascus,  and  declared  he  would  not  enter  the  city 
because  it  was  Paradise,  and  he  could  only  go  there  once.  The 
view  is  indeed  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  great  city,  with  its 
gleaming  white  minarets,  surrounded  by  far-spreading  gardens, 
the  intense  green  contrasting  wonderfully  with  the  tawny  and 
reddish  mountains  beyond.  The  path,  for  some  time,  was  over 
and  among  arid,  undulating  sand-hills,  then  it  plunged  into  the 
ravines  of  the  Barada  (Abana),  a sparkling,  rapidly-rushing 
mountain  stream.  A piercing  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  or  at  least  felt  so  after  the  hot  sirocco  we  suffered 
from  at  Damascus.  We  stopped  to  lunch  at  El-Fidjeh,  a 
lovely  spot  at  the  principal  source  of  the  Barada.  The  water 
rushes  forth  from  a natural  cavern — not  a tiny  spring,  but  a 
river,  new  born,  yet  an  impetuous  stream.  It  seems  to  rise 
from  below,  boiling  up  and  pouring,  in  crystal  cascades,  over 
the  great  blocks  of  stone  that  have  fallen  from  the  temple  of 
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Pan  that  stood  above,  and  which  is  still  a grand  ruin.  No 
more  beautiful  spot  could  have  been  found  for  the  worship  of 
the  sylvan  god.  Part  of  the  rocky  roof  of  the  cavern  has  fallen 
in,  and,  through  the  aperture,  a stray  sunbeam  glints  down,  and 
lights  up  the  foaming  waters.  Beyond  El-Fidjeh  the  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  Upper  Barada,  where  the  stream, 
though  diminished  of  more  than  half  its  volume,  is  still 
considerable,  and  flows  rapidly  between  lofty  precipices  of 
reddish  limestone.  Near  Souk-cl-Barada,  the  ancient  Abila, 
the  natives  point  out,  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  a gigantic 
tomb,  according  to  Mussulman  tradition  that  of  Abel,  who 
was  carried  thither  by  Cain,  and  there  buried.  The  followers 
of  Islam  have  a wonderful  devotion  for  the  tombs  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and,  real  or  fictitious,  pretend  to  possess  them  all, 
from  Adam  and  Eve  downwards,  and  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  them.  Further  on  the  river  forces  its  way  between  cliffs  that 
almost  meet,  and  on  the  face  of  these  cliffs  are  many  sepulchres 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  Latin  inscriptions,  telling  how  the 
Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Verus 
reconstructed  the  rock-cut  road,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  violence  of  the  stream. 

Where  the  valley  enlarges  again  we  left  the  track,  crossing 
some  fields  to  gain  a nearer  view  of  a beautiful  water-fall,  the 
foam  of  which,  blown  by  the  wind,  rose  in  a graceful  feathery 
curve.  At  its  foot  stood  a little  mill.  Then  we  emerged  on  a 
broad  valley,  well  watered  and  fertile,  planted  with  poplars, 
mingled  with  walnut  and  apple  trees  just  coming  into  bloom* 
We  camped  in  a meadow,  near  the  little  town  of  Zebedany,  at 
an  elevation  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet 

April  1 8. — Our  road  this  morning  lay  between  hedges  of 
blooming  hawthorn,  enclosing  orchards  of  apple,  fig,  almond, 
apricot,  and  walnut  trees.  Wherever  there  is  water  the  vege- 
tation is  luxurious  ; the  streams  that  rush  down  from  the 
mountains  have  a fringe  of  vivid  green,  and  where  the  valleys 
expand,  there  is  an  oasis  of  verdure.  Beyond  all  is  arid  and 
stony^.  The  air  is  sharp  and  crisp,  but  the  piercing  wind  of 
yesterday  is  gone,  and  the  morning  is  delightful.  My  horse 
seems  to  feel  the  exhilaration  of  the  mountain  air,  and  whereas 
for  the  last  three  or  four  days,  fatigued  by  the  severe  ascents 
of  Mount  Thabor  and  Soubeibeh,  I have  had  to  urge  him  on 
to  make  him  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  when  we  come 
to  an  elevated  plateau,  where  the  ground  is  level  and  free  from 
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stones — a rare  thing  in  Syria — and  two  or  three  of  the  party 
set  their  horses  at  a canter,  he  dashes  after  them,  and,  the  spirit 
of  emulation  seizing  them,  we  enjoy  a delightful  gallop  of  two 
or  three  miles,  which  only  comes  to  an  end  when  we  again  reach 
steep  and  stony  ground. 

After  ascending  gradually  for  about  four  hours,  we  reach  a 
summit,  one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  through 
the  gorges  of  which  we  have  been  winding  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  the  whole  mighty  range  of  the  Lebanon  proper,  with  the 
broad  valley  that  separates  us  from  it,  bursts  suddenly  on  the 
view.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  that  sight  would  repay  a longer 
and  more  fatiguing  journey.  Deep  Indian  red  the  soil  of  the 
valley,  streaked  and  variegated  with  brilliant  green  ; purple  cloud 
shadows  flitting  over  it,  producing  tints  of  indescribable  love- 
liness. On  the  mountains  the  red  fades  upwards  into  pink, 
marbled  with  delicate  grey.  Higher  the  grey  is  streaked  with 
snow,  till,  on  the  summits,  the  snow  reigns  supreme,  and  loses 
itself  in  half-transparent  veils  of  mist.  Above  all,  a sky  of 
purest  blue,  with  silvery  clouds  floating  across  it. 

It  is  hard  to  leave  a scene  of  such  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  we  have  an  hours  ride  before  us  to  reach  our  halting-place, 
which  we  see  in  the  distance,  marked  by  a solitary  walnut-tree, 
under  whose  spreading  branches  we  are  glad  to  rest.  Down- 
wards afterwards  till  we  come  to  the  brow  of  a hill,  beneath 
which  lies  Baalbeck,  surrounded  by  a broad  belt  of  verdure, 
the  lofty  colonnade  of  the  great  temple  and  the  other  buildings 
of  the  acropolis  glowing  like  gold  against  the  vapoury  purple 
mountains.  As  we  descend,  they  stand  out  against  the  blue  sky. 
No  finer  situation  for  a city  could  be  chosen  than  that  which 
Baalbeck  occupies,  at  the  head  of  the  great  valley  that  divides 
the  Lebanon  from  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  little  modern  town 
is  lost,  and  disappears  beneath  the  grandeur  of  the  ruins.  We 
left  it  on  one  side,  and  went  to  our  camping  ground,  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  great  temple,  which  we  entered  by  a long, 
vaulted  subterranean  passage.  Our  tents  had  not  yet  arrived, 
so,  after  a glance  around,  I went,  guided  by  a native  Catholic, 
in  search  of  the  United  Greek  church. 

It  is  a poor  building,  arranged  and  ornamented  as  all  Greek 
churches  are,  a lattice  shutting  off  the  part  reserved  for  women, 
and  the  sanctuary  concealed  behind  a screen.  I was  kneeling 
before  it  when  a Greek  priest  appeared  at  my  side.  The  long 
black  locks  hanging  unkempt  over  his  shoulders,  his  swarthy 
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complexion,  black  eyes,  worn  cassock  and  tall  birettta  were  so 
exactly  like  what  I had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Jerusalem, 
that  I thought  it  possible  there  might  be  a mistake,  and,  looking 
up  at  him,  inquired : “ You  are  United  Greeks,  are  you  not?” 
“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “we  are  in  communion  with  our  Holy  Father 
the  Pope.”  He  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father  with 
love  and  tenderness,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  looking 
upwards  with  an  expression  of  joy.  It  was  evident  how  highly 
he  prized  unity  with  the  Holy  See,  and  my  delight  was  not  less 
to  find,  in  that  remote  Syrian  valley,  the  Ancient  Greek  Church, 
one  with  ourselves  in  faith  and  charity.  He  spoke  French  fairly. 
The  Bishop,  he  said,  was  out,  or  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
me.  We  arranged  that  I should  hear  Mass  at  half-past  six 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  he  offered  to  accompany  me  to 
see  everything  worth  seeing  in  Baalbeck. 

As  we  walked  along  he  told  me  he  was  Father  Spiridon 
Salami,  a Basilian  monk  from  the  monastery  of  St.John  in  the 
Lebanon.  He  had  been  sent  to  Baalbeck,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop,  to  say  Mass  and  teach  the  boys’  school.  The  schools 
for  girls  are  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  from 
Zahleh.  We  went  first  to  a place  where  the  Turkish  Governor 
has  begun  to  make  excavations.  The  workmen  had  just  dug 
out  the  figure  of  a woman  seated  in  a niche,  and  laid  bare  the 
top  of  an  arch,  the  building  to  which  it  belongs  being  still 
underground.  “ Baalbeck  is  there,”  said  Father  Spiridon,  point- 
ing downwards,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  ancient  city  is  apparently 
buried  beneath  the  modern  one  and  the  surrounding  fields  and 
orchards.  We  next  went  to  the  quarries  from  which  the  building 
material  for  the  temples  was  taken.  It  is  a coarse-grained  grey 
marble,  veined  with  orange,  to  which  time  and  a southern  sun 
give  a golden  hue.  One  block,  squarely  cut,  but  not  yet 
detached  from  the  rock,  remains  as  the  workmen  left  it  some 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Its  size  is  enormous,  being  70  feet 
long,  14  feet  high,  and  13  feet  wide.  I imagined  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remove  such  a mass,  and  suggested  that  it  was 
possibly  intended  to  subdivide  it  into  smaller  portions ; but,  on 
proceeding  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  acropolis, 
we  saw  stones  almost  as  large  actually  employed  in  them.  There 
are  three  which  measure  60  feet  in  length,  13  feet  in  height,  and, 
no  doubt,  as  much  in  breadth.  They  are  not  on  the  lowest  tier, 
but  at  a height  of  18  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
Many  others  are  of  dimensions  not  much  smaller.  How  they 
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were  transported  from  the  quarry,  raised  to  their  present  posi- 
tion, and  placed  with  perfect  precision,  is  a marvel. 

On  returning  to  the  camp  I was  about  entering  my  tent 
when  three  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  accompanied  by  some 
young  women,  made  their  appearance.  They  were  all  natives 
of  the  Lebanon.  One  of  the  young  girls  spoke  good  French, 
and  acted  as  interpreter.  “Are  you  a Protestant  Catholic?” 
was  the  first  question.  “There  is  no  such  thing,”  I replied. 
“No  Protestants  are  Catholics.”  “But  there  are  Protestant 
ladies  who  come  here  from  Beyrout,  to  try  to  get  children  to 
go  to  their  schools,  and  they  say  they  are  Catholics,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference.”  “ They  are  not  Catholics,”  I repeated, 
“for  they  are  not  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See  ; but  I am 
a Catholic,  as  you  are.”  The  girl  repeated  this  triumphantly  to 
the  Sisters,  and,  all  doubts  being  set  at  rest,  we  became  good 
friends  immediately.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I have  found  the 
simple  assertion : “ I am  a Catholic,”  received  with  suspicion, 
thanks  to  the  persistent  assumption  of  the  name  by  those  who 
have  no  right  to  it. 

The  joy  of  the  good  Sisters  was  great ; the  young  women 
told  me  they  were  “ Children  of  Mary,”  and  several  little  girls 
came  and  joined  the  party.  They  all  surrounded  me,  talking 
and  gesticulating,  and  the  little  interpreter  had  much  to  do. 
Then  she  began  to  teach  me  Arabic,  till  at  last  I was  obliged  to 
tell  them  I had  been  on  horseback  from  early  morning,  and 
must  rest  in  my  tent  a few  minutes  before  the  evening  meal, 
but  would  go  to  see  them  to-morrow. 

A lovely  night  tempted  us  from  the  tents  to  view  the  great 
temple  by  moonlight.  Very  grand  and  mysterious  it  looked. 

I rose  at  five,  and  accompanied  by  my  guide  went  to  the 
church.  At  six  Mass  was  sung  at  the  high  altar.  The  numerous 
plaintive  kyries  were  chanted ; the  Epistle  was  read  by  a boy 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  the  Gospel  by  a priest  in 
front  of  the  altar,  with  his  face  to  the  people.  Two  lectors  at 
desks  also  read  and  chanted  occasionally.  The  whole  was  in 
Greek.  When  this  Mass  was  ended,  Father  Spiridon  said  his 
at  a side  altar ; a Low  Mass,  short,  with  little  chanting. 

On  leaving  the  church  I found  him  waiting  to  invite  me  to 
take  coffee.  I would  have  excused  myself,  but  he  seemed 
grieved,  and  said  it  would  be  an  honour  if  I would  accept, 
so  I accompanied  him  to  his  little  dwelling,  close  by.  As  he 
entered  his  room  I paused  a moment  at  the  door  whilst  he 
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threw  a carpet  over  his  bed,  which,  in  Oriental  fashion,  imme- 
diately became  converted  into  a divan.  I sat  down  on  the  end 
of  it,  whilst  he  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  partially  covered  with 
a few  mats.  “I  am  a monk,”  he  said,  as  he  did  so,  “and  bound 
to  poverty/’  Implying  that  his  rule  allows  no  other  seat.  Two 
or  three  of  his  boys  came  in  at  the  open  door,  and  stood,  gazing 
curiously  at  the  stranger,  and  a little  girl,  from  the  Sister’s 
school,  joined  the  party.  Presently  two  tiny  cups  and  a little 
brass  coffee  pot  were  brought  in  by  a bigger  boy,  and  very  good 
the  coffee  was,  much  better  than  I shall  get  at  the  tents. 

Father  Spiridon  told  me,  when  I took  leave  of  him,  that  the 
Bishop  would  be  glad  to  see  me  a little  later,  and  accordingly, 
as  I was  exploring  the  ruins,  he  came  to  conduct  me  to  his 
house,  which  adjoins  the  church.  I was  shown  into  a divan,  and 
presently  the  Bishop  entered,  a tall,  fine-looking  man,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  wore  a red  silk  cassock,  and  over  it  a violet 
silk  robe,  with  the  tall  Greek  biretta.  He  speaks  French  per- 
fectly, and  is  very  courteous  and  dignified.  He  told  me  he  knew 
Cardinal  Manning,  having  met  him  at  the  Vatican  Council 
Sweetmeats  and  bonbons  from  Damascus  were  brought  in  on 
a tray,  followed  by  the  tiny  cups  of  coffee,  which  one  can  never 
refuse  in  the  East. 

The  Bishop  asked  many  questions  about  the  progress  of  the 
Church  in  England,  and  gave  me  in  return  a great  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  Baalbeck.  It  was  founded,  he  has  no  doubt, 
in  the  very  early  Phoenician  times ; the  Cyclopean  stones  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  temple  are  of  that  epoch.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  Sun,  and  therefore  the 
Romans  called  it  Heliopolis.  The  great  temple  was  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun ; the  smaller  temple,  now  called  by  that  name,  is 
of  later  date.  The  change  came  about  this  way.  The  Romans, 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  dedicated  the  great 
Temple  of  Baal  to  all  the  gods,  and  built  a smaller  temple  in 
honour  of  the  local  deity,  the  Sun. 

The  place  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  paganism  that 
Christianity  gained  no  footing  here  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  Under  Constantine  churches  were  built  and  a 
bishopric  founded,  which  has  come  down,  without  interruption, 
to  the  present  day.  The  Greek  schism  is  of  late  date  in  Baal- 
beck and  numbers  few  adherents,  the  Church  here  having 
always  remained  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See.  Once 
only,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  a schismatic  Bishop  was 
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appointed,  but  when  the  people  found,  from  his  teaching,  that 
he  was  not  a Catholic,  they  turned  him  out,  and  a new  Bishop 
was  consecrated.  There  are  now  some  schismatic  Greeks  in 
Baalbeck,  and  they  have  a Bishop  of  their  own,  but  the  majority 
are  Catholics.  The  united  Greeks  use  the  same  ritual  as  the 
whole  Greek  Church,  that  composed  by  St.John  Chrysostom 
in  the  fifth  century. 

We  talked  so  long  that  at  last  two  young  men  who  had  been 
waiting  all  the  time  rose  and  went  out.  I apologized  for  being 
the  cause  of  their  leaving  and  for  taking  up  so  much  of  the 
Bishop's  time,  but  he  assured  me  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that 
what  they  had  to  say  was  of  no  immediate  importance.  “They 
have  a case  of  litigation/'  he  said,  " about  which  they  want  to 
consult  me.  I am  obliged  to  add  to  my  episcopal  functions 
those  of  lawyer  and  judge.  When  my  people  have  disputes 
they  cannot  settle  they  bring  them  to  me,  instead  of  taking 
them  before  the  Turkish  tribunals.  I devote  one  day  a week 
to  hearing  them,  Friday,  but  this,”  he  added,  smiling,  “ is  not 
Friday,  it  is  Thursday.” 

Shortly  after  a distinguished  looking  young  man  entered. 
The  Bishop  introduced  him  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Baalbeck.  “His  name  is  Mitran,  which  means 
Bishop.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  Bishop  of  this  see.  He  had 
been  married  before  he  was  Bishop,  and  his  children  were  called 
the  Bishop’s  children.  Hence  the  name  Mitran  or  Mitred.”  I 
then  rose  to  take  leave,  the  Bishop  giving  me  his  blessing 
and  expressing  many  good  wishes  for  my  journey  and  safe 
return  to  my  native  country.  The  good  Basilian  monk  was 
waiting  for  me,  to  conduct  me  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Sisters.  They  showed  me  the  school,  divided  into  three  classes, 
in  separate  rooms ; my  little  French-speaking  friend  teaching 
the  upper  class.  The  Mother  Superior  expressed  great  delight 
at  my  visit.  She  talked  much  and  I understood  her  meaning 
almost  as  much  from  her  animated  gestures  and  play  of  counte- 
nance as  from  the  imperfect  translation,  which  could  not  keep 
pace  with  her  words.  She  gave  me  a pretty  purse,  made  by  one 
of  the  children,  and  two  little  cakes  of  Arab  bread,  sweet  and 
spiced,  not  quite  to  European  taste.  These  Lebanon  Christians 
appear  a very  warm-hearted,  simple-minded  people,  loving  the 
Catholic  Church  with  a tender  devotion,  their  love  overflowing 
over  every  one  belonging  to  her  communion. 

On  leaving  the  Sisters  Father  Spiridon  proposed  a walk  to 
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the  upper  source  of  the  Abana.  We  accordingly  passed  through 
the  main  street,  or  bazaar,  which  was  crowded  with  people,  and 
then  followed  a well-kept  road  to  the  open  country.  The  upper 
source  has  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  lower  one,  but  a quiet 
sylvan  beauty  of  its  own.  Ras-el-Ain , the  fountain  is  called — 
the  King  of  Sources,  and  the  water  is  the  best  in  Syria.  It 
wells  up,  gently  and  abundantly,  from  the  gravel  and  flows,  pure 
and  clear  as  a diamond,  over  a pebbly  bed  where  water-cress 
and  brook-lime  are  growing.  At  a little  distance  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  and  surrounds  a meadow  where  children  are  at 
play.  Dressed  in  bright  yet  delicate  colours  they  flit  about  on 
the  green  sward,  under  the  willow  trees — “ willows  by  the  water 
courses.”  No  doubt  the  Syrian  sun  gives  beauty  to  these  vivid 
tints.  Beneath  an  English  sky  the  white  might  look  soiled, 
the  pink  and  red,  pale  blue  and  green  and  yellow  appears 
tawdry  and  faded.  Here  they  flash  like  the  plumage  of  birds 
as  the  boys  jump  and  run  and  chase  each  other  from  sun  to 
shade,  and  shade  to  sunlight.  Now  a little  maiden  of  five 
summers  comes  along,  holding  fast  by  the  hand  of  her  father, 
a tall  swarthy  Mussulman.  She  wears  a pink  frock,  and  her 
black  hair  is  half  concealed  by  a blue  gauze  veil,  fringed  with 
silver.  Her  large  dark  eyes  are  made  larger  and  darker  by 
the  blackened  eyelids,  and  her  finger-nails  are  tinted  red. 

This  pleasant  meadow  is  the  favourite  evening  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Baalbeck  during  the  summer ; the  murmuring 
waters,  fresh  from  their  birthplace,  keep  it  cool  at  all  times. 
" Even  the  Bishop,”  said  Father  Spiridon,  “ comes  occasionally 
to  sit  here  on  sultry  summer  evenings  : with  great  decorum,”  he 
added,  " and  accompanied  by  his  priests.” 

Returning  towards  the  city  we  visited  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  a beautiful  little  edifice  of  Corinthian  architecture.  A 
temple  of  Venus  the  guide-books  call  it,  but  Father  Spiridon 
told  me  it  was  the  Palace  of  St.  Vergna.  I am  not  sure  about 
the  name,  or  how  it  should  be  spelt,  but  he  said  she  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  that  her  father  was 
Governor  of  Baalbeck  and  a fierce  persecutor  of  Christians. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  absent  in  Rome  she  became  a 
Christian,  a priest  appearing  to  her  in  a vision  and  bidding  her 
follow  him  to  a church  where  she  was  baptized.  Her  father,  on 
his  return,  seeing  the  cross  on  his  daughters  breast,  asked  what 
it  meant.  11 1 am  a Christian,”  she  replied.  “ And  do  you  not 
know,”  exclaimed  the  father,  “that  I hate  Christians  and  kill 
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them  ? ” As,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  she  persisted  in 
confessing  the  faith,  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death,  but  fire 
descended  from  heaven  and  destroyed  the  executioners.  Such 
was  the  legend  as  I made  it  out  from  the  imperfect  French  of 
the  narrator;  I was  sorry  not  to  have  heard  it  earlier,  that  I 
might  have  asked  the  Bishop  about  this  virgin  martyr. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  ruins  of  a beautiful  church,  used 
later  as  a mosque,  but  now  abandoned.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisle  by  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  half  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  Christian  font  still  remains.  In  the  atrium  a 
spreading  tree  grows,  and  beneath  its  shade  is  the  fountain  used 
for  the  Moslem  ablutions.  Portions  of  porphyry  columns, 
shattered  capitals  and  other  fragments  lie  around. 

In  the  afternoon  I had  sought  out  a shady  spot  under  the 
portico  of  the  lesser  temple  when  Father  Spiridon  again 
appeared.  He  brought  me  some  Arabic  verses  of  his  own 
composition,  beautifully  written  out,  as  a souvenir  of  my  visit  to 
Baalbeck.  The  school  children  also  came  swarming  round  me, 
and  the  little  French  mistress  made  another  attempt  to  teach 
me  Arabic. 

When  they  were  gone  I proceeded  to  examine  the  ruins. 
The  six  gigantic  columns  of  the  great  temple,  with  their  frieze, 
tower  high  in  solitary  grandeur.  They  are  worn  with  age,  and 
it  is  a marvel  that  they  still  remain  erect.  The  walls  of  the 
smaller  temple  are  entire,  and  so  is  a considerable  portion  of 
the  massive  colonnade  surrounding  it.  The  beautifully  sculp- 
tured faqade  is  almost  perfect.  The  central  portion  of  the 
lintel  has  given  way,  and  is  supported  by  a column  of  masonry, 
ugly,  but  necessary  to  prevent  its  falling.  Fragments  of 
enormous  columns,  capitals,  and  friezes  lie  around  in  grand 
confusion.  The  Saracens  turned  the  Acropolis  into  a fortress, 
and  portions  of  the  walls  built  by  them  remain,  pigmy-looking 
things  compared  to  the  ancient  constructions.  The  old  fosse 
has  become  a luxuriant  garden  ; beyond  stretches  the  beautiful 
plain ; above  rises  Lebanon,  keeping  untiring  watch,  as  he  has 
done  whilst  so  many  races  and  generations  of  men  have  come 
and  gone,  leaving  behind  them  the  records  of  their  toil,  of  their 
skill,  and  of  their  worship.  The  old  divinity  of  the  place,  the 
sun,  adored  because  of  his  material  strength  and  beauty,  is 
casting  a mantle  of  golden  glory  over  the  scene,  as  he  sinks 
westwards.  Thank  God  that  the  Sun  that  knows  no  setting, 
the  true  Light  of  the  world,  has  cast  down  the  idols  from  their 
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places,  and  reigns  here  in  a few  simple,  loving  hearts.  Benedicite 
sancti  et  humiles  corde  Domino . 

April  20, — It  was  arranged  we  should  start  at  six,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  so  large  a party  together,  and  we  were  not  off 
till  half  an  hour  later.  We  rode  down  the  broad  valley  I have 
admired  so  much  these  two  days.  The  green  com  is  broken 
by  patches  of  dark  red  earth,  prepared  for  a summer  crop,  a 
species  of  millet  on  which  the  rain  must  never  fall,  therefore 
it  is  sown  so  late.  We  crossed  the  valley  diagonally  and  began 
to  ascend  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Lebanon.  At  Kerac  Nduh 
we  stopped  to  lunch.  It  is  a Mussulman  village,  dusty  and 
shadeless.  Our  carpets  were  spread  under  the  shelter  of  the 
wall  of  a stable,  and  on  them  we  sat  by  the  roadside,  the 
inhabitants  standing  opposite  staring  at  us.  We  then  went  to 
visit  the  reputed  tomb  of  Noah,  from  which  the  place  takes  its 
name.  If  the  body  of  Noah  really  reposed  in  this  tomb  and 
was  at  all  in  proportion  to  it,  he  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
tall  and  thin,  for  it  is  eighty  feet  long  by  about  two  feet  wide. 
It  is  covered  with  silk,  is  enclosed  in  a building,  and  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Above  Kerac  N6uh  is  Moullaka,  a Druse  village,  and, 
separated  from  it  by  a deep  ravine,  Zaleh,  a flourishing  town, 
principally  inhabited  by  Maronites.  Three  or  four  of  our  party 
were  anxious  to  visit  a Maronite  church,  so  we  let  the  main 
body  go  forward,  and,  guided  by  one  of  our  Catholic  waiters, 
threaded  our  way  through  the  steep,  slippery  streets ; but  he, 
I believe  intentionally,  for  he  knew  I wished  to  visit  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  took  us  there  instead. 
Nothing,  however,  would  induce  my  companions  to  enter,  or 
even  to  dismount ; so  as  I could  neither  leave  them  long 
outside,  nor  remain  behind  alone,  I was  obliged,  with  regret, 
to  decline  the  kind  offer  of  the  Father  Superior  to  show  me 
over  the  schools,  and  to  content  myself  with  a visit  to  the 
church,  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  two  Jesuit  Fathers, 
massacred  by  the  Druses  in  i860.  Two  lay-brothers  also 
perished,  and  the  house  was  burnt  down  ; it  was  rebuilt  in  1875. 
About  eight  hundred  children  are  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
also  devote  themselves  to  giving  ecclesiastical  conferences  to 
the  Maronite  and  United  Greek  clergy,  and  to  mission  work 
in  the  Lebanon. 

After  more  scrambling  up  and  down  very  steep  streets  we 
at  last  reached  the  Maronite  church,  but  here  a fresh  disappoint- 
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ment  awaited  my  companions.  “Why,  it  is  exactly  like  a 
Roman  church!”  they  exclaimed,  hurrying  out  again.  And 
so,  indeed,  it  was.  There  was  the  altar,  with  its  Crucifix  and 
sacred  ornaments ; there  the  representation  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  round  the  walls  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  A Maronite  priest  came  to  us.  Unfortunately  he  could 
speak  nothing  but  Arabic.  The  Maronites  were  united  to  the 
Catholic  Church  some  centuries  ago,  and  they  use  the  ancient 
Syriac  ritual 

We  camped  higher  up  the  mountain,  on  green  sward,  by  the 
side  of  a stream,  fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  our  last 
night  under  canvas.  There  is  no  chill  in  the  air  in  this  elevated 
mountain  region.  We  all  sit  outside  the  tents  after  nightfall, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  party  give  us  a little  concert  of 
English  songs  and  ballads.  When  it  is  over  a wilder  music 
begins.  The  whole  band  of  muleteers  and  camp  servants, 
armed  apparently  with  the  pots  and  pans  used  in  cooking, 
come  jangling  them  together,  singing  and  dancing  around  us. 
Then  follow  war  dances  and  grotesque  dramatic  representations; 
the  wild  figures,  dressed  up  in  the  most  uncouth  fashion,  gesti- 
culating, screaming,  and  prancing  about  in  the  moonlight 

April  21. — We  started  early,  and  at  Chtorah  fell  into  the 
carriage  road  from  Bey  rout  to  Damascus,  made  by  the  French 
in  i860.  It  ascends  the  Lebanon  by  bold  zig-zags,  affording, 
at  every  turn,  grand  views  of  Mount  Hermon  and  of  the  valley 
we  have  left  behind  us.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass 
the  character  of  the  scenery  changes.  The  mountain  is  cleft 
by  wild  ravines,  bordered  by  precipices  of  deep  red  rock,  and, 
in  the  valleys,  fig-trees,  olives,  and  wild  flowers  re-appear. 

We  halted  in  an  olive  wood,  Beyrout  lying  far  below  us  by 
the  side  of  the  blue  sea.  Most  of  the  party  were  anxious  to 
reach  the  city  as  early  as  possible,  but  I was  glad  to  linger  in 
so  charming  a spot,  and  so  stayed  behind  with  two  who,  being 
fatigued,  were  glad  to  rest  longer.  We  rode  gently  down  the 
mountain,  but,  just  as  we  were  entering  the  town,  the  horse  of 
one  of  my  companions,  who  was  riding  a little  in  advance  with 
an  attendant,  shied  violently  and  threw  him  heavily.  He  was 
not  seriously  injured,  but  received  a severe  contusion  and 
strain  and  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  in  Beyrout  This 
is  the  only  serious  accident  that  has  happened  to  our  caval- 
cade. 

April  22,  Sunday . — I went  early  to  the  Capuchin  Church 
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of  St.  Louis.  A Latin,  a Maronite,  and  a Greek  Mass  were 
being  said  at  the  same  time  at  three  different  altars.  Then 
came  a sermon  in  Arabic,  when  I left  and  returned  later  for 
High  Mass. 

The  climate  of  Beyrout  feels  hot  and  relaxing  after  the  fresh 
mountain  air,  and  my  large,  well  appointed  room,  with  all  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  pleases  me  less  than  the  breezy  tent 
and  the  free  life  in  the  saddle. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  a magnificent  establishment  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  There  are  nearly  500  boys  in  the 
schools,  divided  into  three  classes,  with  separate  class-rooms 
and  dormitories,  all  large,  lofty  and  well  ventilated ; sun  and 
light  everywhere.  There  is  also  a gratuitous  day-school, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  are  seventy-five  students.  Noah’s  Ark,  the  Father 
who  conducted  us  called  it,  as  it  includes  students  of  all 
countries,  and  of  seven  different  rites.  The  laboratory  and 
scientific  department  is  supplied  with  the  newest  and  most 
perfect  instruments,  and  a faculty  of  medicine  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  College,  which  already  numbers  several 
students.  The  printing  department  is  complete,  from  the 
foundry,  where  the  type,  in  various  Oriental  characters  is  cast, 
and  the  rooms  where  English  and  American  printing  presses 
ard  rapidly  throwing  off  sheet  after  sheet,  to  the  galleries  where 
boys,  with  nimble  fingers  are  folding  the  pages,  and  lay-brothers 
are  binding  the  volumes.  The  library  contains  a large  collection 
of  books  in  all  languages.  Everything  required  in  the  house  is 
prepared  by  the  community,  which  numbers,  Fathers  and  lay- 
brothers  included,  eighty-five  members;  all  working  smoothly, 
every  one  in  his  right  place  and  engaged  in  the  occupation 
suited  to  his  abilities,  owing  to  the  admirable  Jesuit  organization. 
The  church  is  handsome,  the  numerous  columns  of  rare  marble 
that  adorn  it  are  from  ancient  Phoenician  temples.  From  the 
broad  terraces  magnificent  views  are  obtained  of  the  bay,  the 
shipping,  the  houses  rising  above  each  other,  and,  behind,  of  the 
soft  folds  of  Lebanon. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FOOD  that  pleases  and  pleasantly  assimilates  is  productive  of 
wit  in  the  few,  good  humour  in  the  many,  talkativeness  in  some, 
attentive  silence  in  others ; and  good  wine,  though  it  needs  no 
bush,  marks  its  own  presence  by  emphasizing  these  effects : but 
when  the  diner  happens  to  be  nourishing  evil  thoughts  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  his  mind  is  like  the  Pontic  monarch  who 
fed  on  poisons,  evil,  being  aggressive  in  its  nature,  enters  into 
the  pleasantness  of  easy  digestion  and  makes  it  bear  witness 
in  favour  of  the  evil  thinking.  Crayston,  who  had  not  felt 
satisfied  with  himself  or  with  his  cause  before,  was  on  comfort- 
able terms  with  both  when  he  left  the  dining-room  to  hear 
the  Stranger’s  final  reply. 

Yet  he  walked  very  slowly  upstairs,  and  stood  still  for  a 
minute  or  two  several  times.  There  was  little  disposition  in 
him  then  to  put  forth  a smile  of  any  kind,  less  when  he  came 
near  the  Stranger’s  room,  and  least  when,  on  opening  the  door, 
he  found  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  dressed  as 
for  a journey.  He  started,  became  red  and  angrily  pale  by 
turns,  and  sitting  down  uneasily,  listened  with  strained  attention 
for  what  he  might  have  to  hear. 

41 1 have  little  to  add,”  said  the  Stranger, 14  and  little  time  to 
say  it  in — very  little  time,  since  I have  no  longer  the  right  or 
the  will  to  be  here — but  the  little  I have  to  say  must  be  said. 
What  the  nature  of  your  intentions  were,  when  you  volunteered 
to  be  my  guardian,  or  afterwards,  when  I was  in  a manner 
adopted  and  in  a state  of  probation,  or  after  that,  when  you 
chose  me  to  be  your  heir,  you  know  best.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  judge,  neither  have  I any  wish  to  do  so.  But  I wish  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  material  helps  that  you  have  given  me,  all  the 
education  (excluding  its  principles),  all  the  means  of  seeing  and 
studying  many  countries  and  many  people,  all  the  advantages 
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of  good  society  in  England  and  elsewhere.  I thank  you  for  all 
these,  taking  them  at  their  intrinsic  value.  They  have  brought 
about  the  sudden  and  complete  annihilation  of  hope  in  this  life 
and  secured  the  guarantee  of  time  against  every  career ; but 
I thank  you  for  them,  as  being  advantages  in  themselves.  If 
there  is  any  other  that  I have  forgotten  to  mention,  I beg  to 
thank  you  for  that  also.  And  I wish  to  add,  that  if  I have, 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  failed  in  the  duty  towards  yourself 
that  our  relative  positions  demanded,  I beg  your  pardon  for 
the  same,  and  am  ready  to  say  so  before  any  one  you  might 
like  to  hear  it,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  but  not  till  then. 
There  is  one  more  thing  to  say,  only  one,  and  one  minute  will 
suffice  to  say  it  in.  But  it  must  be  said,  for  it  concerns  us  both 
in  the  relations  that  have  been ; and  though  I am  not  bound 
or  required  to  say  it  by  any  law  of  honour,  duty,  or  justice, 
nor  by  any  other  law  or  custom  whatsoever,  I will  not  give 
any  one  the  opportunity  of  saying  that,  even  in  self-defence, 

I have  taken  so  much  as  a legitimate  advantage.  What  I have 
to  tell  you  is,  that,  in  self-defence,  I shall  go  to  Monksgallows 
and  clear  myself  before  Lady  Ledchester.” 

Crayston,  though  guarded  on  all  points,  winced  a little,  but 
he  turned  the  gesture  into  a smile  of  defiance,  and  said  care- 
lessly, “ Clear  yourself  of  what  ? ” 

“ Of  seeming  to  have  behaved  as  badly  as  I could,”  answered 
the  Stranger,  “ and,  at  the  least,  acted  dishonourably  towards 
one  whom,  at  the  best,  I never  could  deserve.  I have  appeared 
there  in  a character  that  I am  now  unable  to  maintain.  On 
the  faith  of  your  word  I have  committed  myself  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  but  an  explicit  engagement.  Without  any  fault 
of  my  own,  I am  compelled  by  circumstances  over  which  I have 
no  sort  of  control  in  conscience,  or  even  in  possibility,  to  act  as 
if  this  had  never  been,  disappear  from  the  neighbourhood  at  an 
.hour’s  notice,  and  leave,  as  the  only  trace  of  what  I was,  a name 
tainted  by  false  suspicions  reasonably  formed.  Lady  Ledchester 
.at  least  shall  know  the  truth.” 

“Should  you  consider  that,”  said  Crayston,  “to  be  a wise 
.act,  assuming  the  case  to  stand  as  you  suppose  ? Wouldn’t  it 
rather  be  cutting  the  ground  from  under  your  feet  ? I think 
you  will  see  that  it  would.  The  effect  would  be  fatal  to  the 
marriage,  for  it  could  only  persuade  her  to  regard  it  as  im- 
possible now  or  at  any  time,  and  to  feel  sure  that  she  had  not 
3ieard  the  whole  truth.  She  has  known  me  too  long  and  too 
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well  to  believe  me  capable  of  unfair  dealing  with  any  one, 
especially  you,  for  whom  I have  done  so  much  and  for  so  long 
a time.  Your  word  against  mine  would  be  suspected  a priori 
by  her  and  by  Lord  Ledchester,  not  only  because  you  are  a 
new  acquaintance,  while  I am  a very  old  friend  of  the  family, 
but  also  on  account  of  your  conversion ; for  both  of  them  have 
very  strong  opinions  (amounting  to  prejudices)  on  that  subject, 
particularly  about  its  effects  on  the  habit  of  truthfulness.  I 
tell  you  this  in  your  own  interest  only.  If  I were  to  consult 
my  own,  I should  say,  4 Do  as  you  propose ; ’ for  if  they  hear 
nothing  about  it  from  either  of  us,  they  will  be  likely  to  wonder 
at  my  silence,  and  fancy  that  I am  not  quite  satisfied  with  my 
own  share,  but  if  you  tell  your  own  story,  you  will  have  the 
disadvantage  of  trying  to  persuade  one  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  will  certainly  say,  * Qui  s' excuse  s' accuse',  and 
the  permanent  disadvantage  of  having  said  all  you  had  to  say.” 

“He  has  the  advantage  of  me,”  thought  the  Stranger,  “in 
everything  that  applies  to  the  case;  for  truth,  justice, and  honour 
have  been  put  out  of  court.  He  is  a judge  in  his  own  cause, 
with  power  to  carry  out  his  will,  and  influence  to  make  his 
decision  seem  just.  It  is  useless  to  stand  unarmed  arguing 
with  the  master  of  legions.” 

“ That  would  be  the  advice  I should  give,”  said  Crayston, 
“if  I believed  your  present  position  to  be  necessarily  what  you 
suppose.  But  I don’t  believe  it.  Listen  to  reason,  and  you  will 
see  that  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Maud,  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  principles,  your  own  reputation,  your  own 
self-respect,  your  own  convictions,  you  ought  to  avoid  such  an 
unseemly  appearance  of  haste.  Think  of  Lady  Maud,  if  not  of 
yourself.  Whatever  you  might  say  or  do,  people  would  remark 
on  it  in  a way  that  would  be  exceedingly  painful  for  her  to  hear 
and  impossible  to  disprove.  You  couldn’t  make  it  look  right 
Every  one  knows  what  you  were,  no  one  knows  the  workings 
of  your  mind,  and  there  would  be  nothing  for  outsiders  to  form 
an  opinion  from,  except  the  fact  that  your  conversion  followed 
closely  on  your  falling  in  love  with  her.  You  know  as  well  as 
I do  that  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc , would  be  said  by  every  one 
in  some  form  of  plain  English.  When  the  world  is  in  the  right 
and  oneself  in  the  wrong,  one  can’t,  as  you  know,  stand  against 
it;  and  if  it  isn’t  in, the  right  practically,  but  believes  itself  to  be 
so  and  forms  its  judgment  on  right  principles,  one’s  position, 
though  different  in  conscience,  is  the  same,  relatively  to  them — 
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indeed  worse,  because  a man  who  is  conscious  of  having  acted 
from  right  motives  is  powerless  to  defend  himself  against 
unconscious  injustice  from  others,  or  at  least  for  so  many  years 
that,  before  the  misapprehension  is  cleared  away,  the  effect  of 
it  has  done  its  work.  I might  tell  people  till  I was  black  in 
the  face  that  I knew  you  to  have  acted  conscientiously.  No 
one  would  believe  me.  Perhaps  even  Lady  Maud  would  not 
Who  could  say  for  certain  that  she  would,  considering  the  short 
time  that  she  has  known  you  and  the  shorter  time  that  you 
have  taken  to  uhdo  the  convictions  of  your  whole  life.” 

“Not  so  short  a time  as  you  think,”  said  the  Stranger.  “I 
had  no  convictions.  I had  the  shadow  of  other  people’s  artificial 
lights  on  me.  I doubted  everything.  Doubts  were  before  me 
in  every  shape,  and  grew  and  changed  like  the  phantoms  of  a 
hideous  dream.  Conviction  was  just  what  I had  not” 

“Well,”  said  Crayston,  “many  earnest  minds  have  to  go 
through  that  purgation ” 

“ Purgation  from  what,  and  for  what  ? ” 

“The  what  from  would  be  a large  question  to  enter  upon 
just  now.  There  are  so  many  mistakes  and  illusions  and 
blunders,  of  one  sort  and  another — but  the  what  for  could  only 
refer  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  you,  no  less  than  myself, 
would  consider  to  be  worth  any  cost.  But  we  have  got  off  the 
question.  What  I was  going  to  say  is  that  no  assurance  on  my 
part,  no  proofs  of  sincerity  on  yours,  no  amount  of  sympathy 
between  yourself  and  your  wife,  would  persuade  people  to 
believe  in  the  straightforwardness  of  a conversion  that  happened 
while  you  were  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  possible 
temptation  to  be  converted  before  you  were  fully  convinced. 
But  no  one  would  or  could  think  so  if  it  happened  afterwards. 
As  a husband  and  a thoughtful  man  you  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  examine  the  grounds  of  your  wife’s  religion ; and 
even  if  people  were  to  suppose  that  her  influence  could  have 
influenced  you  in  that  (which  I don’t  for  a moment  believe 
either  of  you  or  of  her  in  a question  confined  strictly  to  the 
individual  conscience),  they  would  only  suppose  that,  by  making 
you  wish  to  be  convinced,  if  you  could,  it  had  led  you  to  look 
too  much  to  one  side  of  the  question.  They  might  say  that, 
and  probably  would,  and  I should  be  very  sorry  to  think  they 
did ; but  a wife’s  influence,  even  suppose  that  it  coloured  the 
question,  differs  toto  coelo  from  a direct  influence  of  a temptation 
on  the  will.  You  would  not  like  to  have  incautiously  laid 
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yourself  open  to  that  imputation.  You  would  regret  it  for  her 
sake,  and  reproach  yourself  justly  for  having  taken  insufficient 
care  of  a reputation  doubly  dear  to  you  as  affecting  her,  belong- 
ing to  her,  given  to  her  with  your  name,  your  affection,  yourself. 
Think  of  this.  Weigh  it  all  carefully  at  your  leisure,  and  you 
will  see  that  what  I have  said  is  not  answerable  on  any  grounds 
whatever,  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious.  I know  all  about 
mixed  marriages,  and  why  the  Catholic  Church  objects  to  them 
as  a rule ; but  if  you  feel  sure  of  your  convictions,  and  she  is 
equally  sure  of  them,  would  she  be  making  a mixed  marriage 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  prohibition  ? Distinctly  not. 
She  would  see  at  once  that  it  was  her  duty,  as  a Catholic,  to 
prevent  the  scandal  of  a hurried  reception  into  the  Church,  timed 
exactly  to  fit  in  with  the  date  of  the  engagement.  No  one 
would  see  it  more  clearly  than  herself,  or  indeed  so  clearly,  for 
no  one  could  be  so  much  affected  by  the  choice.  If  you  do  not 
follow  my  advice  you  will  bitterly  regret  it.  You  will  find  out 
your  mistake  when  it  cannot  be  repaired.  But  I am  confident 
that  you  will.  You  only  want  leisure  for  thinking.  Think  it 
out  at  your  leisure — the  accident  seems  to  have  happened  on 
purpose.  I had  rather  hear  you  some  time  to-morrow.” 

“ Were  it  not  for  a higher  law,”  thought  the  Stranger,  “ that 
makes  prudence  inapplicable  here,  there  would  be  no  answer  to 
this.” 

“If  he  only  puts  it  off,”  thought  Crayston,  “the  thing  is 
done.  I have  made  it  smooth  for  him,  and  he  will — make  it 
smooth  for  me.” 

“ From  every  possible  motive,”  said  the  Stranger,  “ I would 
do  as  you  wish,  if  I could  ; but  the  duty  of  professing  the  Faith 
commences  with  the  possession  of  it” 

Crayston  leant  over  in  his  chair,  and  appeared  to  be  think- 
ing, as  indeed  he  was ; but  the  attitude  was  intended  to  conceal 
the  effect  of  the  Stranger’s  last  words,  and  it  did  so  within  limits 
by  the  help  of  a flickering  firelight  that  cast  shadows  on  his 
face.  When  he  looked  up,  its  expression  was  grave  and 
regretful,  not  melancholy.  There  was  a touch  of  sadness  in 
the  set  of  his  features,  but  hope  sat  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
obediently.  His  eyes  told  nothing  and  promised  much. 

“He  plays  his  part  well,”  thought  the  Stranger,  “ but  I 
know  him.” 

“ There  are  moments  in  life,”  said  Crayston,  “ or,  more 
correctly,  in  the  lives  of  some,  when  silence  is  the  only 
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preparation  for  speaking,  because  the  answer  requires  no 
thought  but  a great  moral  effort.  It  is  my  duty  to  you,  Lady 
Maud  and  myself,  to  see  that  you  have  leisure  to  make  up  your 
mind  finally,  and  I must  ensure  your  having  it.” 

“I  require  no  time,”  said  the  Stranger.  “ I have  made  up 
my  mind  irrevocably,  after  counting  the  full  cost.” 

“ Then,”  said  Crayston,  u I am  bound,  for  the  sake  of  all 
concerned,  to  take  care  that  the  marriage  and  the  conversion 
shall  not  appear  to  be  too  closely  connected  in  point  of  time. 
That  is  my  object.  I said  before  dinner  that  I should  have  to 
change  my  intentions  about  you  entirely,  if  you  became  a 
Catholic.  But  as  I see  that  you  are  in  earnest  and  not 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives,  I shall  leave  you  to  follow 
your  conscience,  and  only  take  measures  against  precipitation* 
I wish  you  therefore  to  leave  this  place,  not  now,  as  your  dress 
would  seem  to  imply,  but  when  you  are  fit  to  move — and  keep 
away  for  a year.  It  is  not  much  to  do,  if  you  really  care  about 
her,  but  it  will  test  the  staying  qualities  of  your  belief  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  You  may  not  have  been  consciously  influenced 
by  the  contemplated  marriage;  but  I know  that  young  earnest 
men,  with  high  aspirations,  an  intense  longing  for  truth  and 
incomplete  experience  of  delusions,  are  liable,  more  than  others, 
to  feel  the  attractiveness  of  that  wonderful  system  and  believe  it 
to  be  what  it  seems.  I nearly  did  so  myself,  when  I was 
younger  than  you,  and  I have  known  several  men  who  tried  it 
in  all  earnestness,  and  after  a full  trial  found  it  a delusion.  They 
were  not  the  better  for  their  experience — it  left  them  weary  and 
sad,  as  disappointment  always  does — but  experience  must  be 
bought.  When  you  return  at  the  end  of  a year,  I will  again 
give  you  every  opportunity  of  meeting  Lady  Maud  as  I have 
hitherto.  You  will  be  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  every 
way.  Meanwhile  it  is  due  to  all  concerned  that  you  should  not 
see  her.  This  is  the  one  condition  I make : that  you  neither 
write  to  her,  nor  try  to  see  her.  Leave  it  all  to  me.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I will  put  you  right  with  Lady  Ledchester. 
I am  certain  she  will  perfectly  agree  with  me.  She  will 
acknowledge  that  I should  be  unpardonably  culpable  if  I didn’t 
ensure  your  having  time  enough  to  know  what  you  are  about ; 
and  I am  therefore  bound,  in  honour  and  justice  and  by  regard 
for  yourself,  to  act  as  I do.  You  will  thank  me  hereafter,  if  you 
follow  my  advice  exactly  while  you  are  away — my  advice  being 
that  you  should  put  off  your  reception  for  three  months  or 
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perhaps  four.  If  you  do  as  I advise,  I shall  be  able  to  say  that, 
having  doubts,  you  had  gone  to  study  the  question  and  settle 
your  mind.  Don’t  interrupt  me,  but  do  as  I say.  The  time 
will  not  seem  long,  if  you  consider  what  it  saves  you  from,  and 
the  reward  you  have  to  look  for  at  the  end  of  it.  Go  where  you 
like ; only  let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then,  and  know  where 
you  are.  Otherwise  people  would  think  that  something  was 
wrong.  You  will  have  the  allowance  you  have  had,  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  want  more,  write  to  me.  You  have  always 
made  good  use  of  your  money,  and  I wish  you  to  have  what 
you  want.” 

The  Stranger  was  about  to  speak,  but  Crayston  rose  up,  and 
looking  for  his  candle  said,  “ Don’t  thank  me — I know  what  you 
would  say,  and  I hate  to  be  thanked.  Well,  then,  we  have 
arranged  that — haven’t  we  ? Good  night.  You  ought  to  be 
resting  that  broken  rib." 

Having  said  this  in  a gentle  voice,  the  expression  of  which 
however,  like  that  of  his  face,  was  ambiguous  and  nothing  more, 
inasmuch  as  it  told  nothing  with  a double  sound,  he  went  back 
to  the  dining-room  and  began  to  drink  a very  small  cup  of  coffee 
that  was  brought  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  appeared  there. 
His  mind  was  occupied — or  indeed,  perhaps,  pre-occupied,  for 
there  was  more  of  the  future  in  it  than  of  the  present — but  he 
kept  the  pre  occupying  thoughts  in  a passive  state  then,  and 
even  afterwards,  when,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a Turkish  pipe  in 
the  smoking-room,  he  contemplated  rather  than  thought,  yet 
could  hardly  be  said  to  contemplate  even  in  the  lowest  sense  of 
the  word.  Rather  he  accepted  his  own  version  of  the  case 
before  him,  and  cared  not  to  examine  it  below  the  surface  at 
present 

The  Stranger  laid  himself  down  wearily  on  the  bed  in  his 
travelling  clothes,  saying  to  himself:  “Perhaps  it  was  provi*- 
dential  that  he  went  off  without  hearing  me  say  what  I must 
have  said  if  he  would  have  listened — that  I cannot  put  off  being 
received  into  the  Church  on  any  possible  consideration.  He  has 
no  right  to  know  when  it  is,  and  he  shall  not  know  till  he  shalL 
have  known,  after  my  return,  that  nothing  has  been  said  about 
it  I can  take  care  of  that,  by  keeping  out  of  every  one’s  way. 
I wish  I could  avoid  thinking  of  him  in  the  meanwhile.  I little 
thought  that  charity  and  gratitude  could  be  so  hard  to  feet 
Humiliation  is  good,  and  I have  it  fully,  I think.  What  else  is 
there  that  is  good,  where  all  seems  evil  except  the  hope  of 
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ending  it  ? There  is  this,  and  I must  lean  on  it,  to  support 
myself  with.  It  gives  me  something  to  bear  for  her  sake.  But 
will  she  believe  in  me,  if  I go  without  seeing  her — if  I go 
without  a word  ? How  can  she  ? ” 

The  evening  passed,  and  the  night — a long  winter's  night, 
and  the  morning  sun  shone  at  last  through  the  window-curtains 
of  his  room ; but  he  had  neither  moved  nor  slept ; for  the 
question,  “How  can  she?"  remained  unanswered,  and  Crayston 
held  the  balance. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHILE  Crayston,  having  enjoyed  a refreshing  sleep  and  a well- 
considered  breakfast,  was  running  his  eyes  over  The  Times  to 
see  what  the  latest  news  might  be,  the  Stranger  walked  into 
the  room,  said  “ Good  morning,”  and  sat  down. 

“ My  dear  fellow  ! ” said  Crayston,  seeming  surprised,  which 
he  was  not,  and  pleased,  which  in  a sense  he  was,  “ Is  this 
wise  ? ” 

“ I am  sure  that  it  is,”  answered  the  Stranger  with  forced 
calmness.  “ I am  able  to  travel,  and  therefore  I had  better  go 
away  at  once.  To  stay  here  a moment  longer  than  I can  help, 
after  what  you  told  me  last  night,  would  look  badly  for  us  both, 
and  worse  for  you  than  for  me,  because  you  would  have  no  valid 
reason  to  give  in  explanation  of  my  not  going  to  Monksgallows 
after  having  written  strongly  to  say  that  I should  go  there  this 
morning.  If  I go  at  once,  your  promise  to  me  last  night  removes 
that  misapprehension.  You  promised  me  then  to  say  that  I 
have  gone  away  with  the  intention  of  being  a Catholic.” 

“ I said  to  study  the  thing,”  interrupted  Crayston,  “ and 
settle  your  mind  one  way  or  the  other.” 

“ I hope  you  will  not  put  it  in  that  way,”  said  the  Stranger. 
“ If  you  do,  and  she  believes  it  in  its  obvious  meaning,  she  must 
think  that  I have  gone  back ; for  she  knows  what  I was  two 
days  ago.  You  will  simply  ruin  me.  I depend  on  you  to  tell 
her  the  truth,  and  I trust  in  you  to  do  it.  I depend  on  you  to 
explain  why  you  wish  me  to  go  away  without  seeing  her,  and 
keep  away  for  a whole  year.  You  promised  me  last  night  to 
do  so ; but  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  she  shall  know  the 
truth  about  me  sooner  or  later.” 

“ Don't  excite  yourself,”  said  Crayston.  “I  agree  with  you 
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perfectly.  Rest  assured  that  your  reputation  is  in  safe  hands, 
and  that  I shall  put  it  right  with  them.  It  is  better  that  you 
should  go  now,  for  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned.  I was 
afraid  that  it  would  be  too  soon  after  your  accident,  but  I see 
that  you  are  right.  Only  take  care  of  yourself.  Where  do  you 
think  of  going  ? ” 

“ I thought  of  staying  just  now  in  a little  quiet  place  at 
Peveridge  Bay,  where  I have  been  before,  and  where  nobody 
knows  who  I am.  It  would  be  the  nearest  place  (which  is 
Important  for  a few  days)  and  the  quietest ; and  if  I drive  to 
Lyneham  Station,  take  the  train  to  Wereford,  and  then  hire  a 
fly,  no  one  will  know  where  I am  till  I am  somewhere  else.  I 
thought  that  afterwards  London  might  be  the  best  place  for 
a while.” 

“Yes,  that  will  do  very  well,”  said  Crayston  with  cheerful 
solemnity. 

" There  is  a train  soon  after  eleven,”  said  the  Stranger,  “ and 
I ought  to  be  going  in  a few  minutes.  I packed  a small  port- 
manteau this  morning,  and  left  some  other  things  to  be  sent 
after  me  to  London.” 

In  a few  minutes  the  brougham  came  round,  and  Crayston 
came  out  of  the  dining-room,  carrying  several  newspapers. 

“ Well,  good-bye  for  the  present,”  he  said  in  his  most  en- 
couraging voice.  “ Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don’t  forget  what 
I said  about  not  being  in  a hurry.  Don’t  forget  that,  as  far  as 
any  one  can  see,  the  happiness  of  one  much  dearer  to  you  than 
yourself  is  entirely  dependant  on  your  acting  with  Catholic 
prudence.  You  have  it  all  in  your  own  power — even  to  make 
the  time  less.  If  you  put  off  being  a Catholic  till  March,  there 
will  be  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  come  back  just  before  they 
go  to  London  ; and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  difficulty.” 

The  Stranger  made  no  reply.  “ Well ! ” said  Crayston  in 
a very  soft  voice,  “ a year  will  seem  short  when  you  are  fairly 
started  in  it,  with  the  prospect  before  you.  We  measure  in- 
tervals of  time  by  the  relative  importance  of  that  which  is  and 
of  that  which  will  be.  When  the  future  is  all  and  the  present 
nothing,  the  future  is  brought  near  by  a sort  of  mental  delusion. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  one  of  these  days,  as  soon  as  you  can 
write  conveniently.” 

The  brougham  drove  off,  and  Crayston  went  out,  lighting  a 
mild  cigar  in  a meditative  attitude.  If  that  meditation  had  been 
committed  to  writing,  a judicious  reader  might  perhaps  read 
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between  the  lines  more  than  Crayston  put  into  plain  thinking. 
There  are  people  who  seem  to  have  two  selves,  when  occasion 
requires— an  inner  self  that  means  without  the  use  of  words, 
an  outer  self  that  thinks  in  words.  Crayston  was  one  of  those 
people,  and  he  had  cultivated  highly  the  low  art,  though  he 
seldom  required  it  in  practice.  When  he  did  so  it  might  be 
called,  in  a sense  of  its  own,  the  fallacy  of  division,  but  the 
means  employed  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Untruth  was  its 
object  and  its  result,  and  he  had  only  to  shut  off  a portion  of 
his  consciousness  from  the  confidence  of  the  other  part  by  con- 
currence of  a strong  will  and  weak  scruples.  In  fact,  this  outer 
and  inner  consciousness  were  playing  a slow  game  of  hide  and 
seek  ; the  inner  hiding,  the  outer  waiting  patiently  for  permission 
to  search. 

He  strolled  through  the  shrubbery,  down  to  the  lodge  and 
beyond,  meditating  on  the  surface  of  his  intentions  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

11  The  conversion  shall  come  to  an  end,  or  he  shall  not  have 
the  means  of  marrying.  I gave  him  the  option  of  putting  it  off 
till  March,  because  he  made  out  that  I hadn’t  warned  him 
totidem  verbis ; but  he  won’t  wait.  I know  he  won’t.  He  can’t 
I have  the  power  of  spoiling  his  life ; and  owing  to  my  will,  in 
curious  combination  with  his  obstinacy,  it  must  go  on  to  the 
bitter  end.  We  are  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  prevent  such 
unfortunate  combinations.  What  an  ill-arranged  thing  human 
life  is,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  ! I like  him  very  much  for 
his  own  sake,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  interest  that  I 
have  taken  in  him ; and  yet  I shall  be  obliged,  I am  afraid,  by 
the  exigencies  of  my  position,  to  spoil  his  life  quite.  All  this 
comes  of  our  not  having  free-will.  The  nobler  the  being  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  not  crushing  opponents.  A weak  will 
may  glance  off,  but  a strong  one  is  fatal.  It  might  be  ignorantly 
objected  in  this  case,  that,  if  there  is  no  free-will,  he  can’t  help 
being  obstinate  about  this,  and  therefore  would  suffer  unjustly. 
But  the  will,  though  it  can’t  resist  itself,  can  resist  other  wills ; 
and  therefore  he  could  have  resisted  Lady  Maud’s  will  when  he 
found  that  she  wanted  to  make  him  a Catholic.  I suppose  he 
is  in  the  net  now ; but  he  walked  into  it  voluntarily,  knowing 
what  it  was,  and  he  must  get  out  or  take  the  consequences.  It 
isn’t  my  affair  if  he  can’t  get  out  He  is  responsible  for  getting 
in.  My  reputation  for  consistency  forbids  all  appearance  of 
compromise  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Every  one  who  knows 
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tne  knows  how  I hate  it  above  all  things,  though  they  don't  all 
know  that  I do  so  because  there  is  no  other  Christianity  capable 
of  standing  if  that  can  be  made  to  fall.  They  all  know  the 
facts,  and  many  know  why.  But  if  every  one  were  to  think  me 
justified  in  condoning  this  act  of  intellectual  treason,  I should 
not;  and  my  will  must  always  act  in  accordance  with  moral 
dignity." 

While  he  was  telling  himself  this,  with  much  more  of  the 
same  kind,  the  victim  of  moral  dignity  and  executive  will  passed 
the  wood  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Hopkins,  alias  Giannina 
Somebody,  talking  to  the  butler.  He  might  have  seen  them 
then,  if  he  had  looked ; but  he  was  in  no  mood  for  looking 
about,  and  also  it  happened  that  Lord  Ledchester  was  passing 
by  on  his  way  to  the  meet.  He  drew  back  into  a corner  of  the 
carriage  and  covered  his  face  with  a travelling  cloak. 

“ What  could  I say  ? ” he  thought.  44  The  truth  ? It  would 
only  put  suspicions  into  his  mind.  But  to  speak,  and  to  give 
no  reason  for  going  away,  would  be  still  worse.  What  if  he  has 
recognized  me  ? Worst  of  all,  perhaps — and  I have  passed  him 
now." 

Lord  Ledchester  had  turned  into  a bridle-road  close  by,  that 
slanted  off  on  the  left  from  the  side  opposite  the  wood.  The 
Stranger  felt  a momentary  impulse  to  stop  the  carriage,  walk 
up  to  him,  and  plainly  tell  the  whole  truth.  Why  not  ? He 
had  promised  in  his  utmost  need  that  he  would  not  go  to  see 
Lady  Maud,  but  he  had  never  promised  that  he  would  not  tell 
the  cause  of  his  journey  to  Lord  Ledchester  if  he  should  meet 
him.  Crayston  had  entitled  himself  to  what  was  44  nominated 
in  the  bond,"  and  no  more.  Yes — and  Lady  Maud  would  then 
hear  the  truth  about  him,  still  believe  in  him,  whatever  might 
be  said  or  suppressed.  But  the  question  had  another  side,  and 
he  saw  it  when  his  hand  was  on  the  carriage  door.  Would  Lord 
Ledchester  tell  Lady  Maud  ? Would  he  not  require  to  hear 
what  Crayston  had  to  say  ? and,  after  hearing  it,  would  he 
believe  the  Stranger’s  account  ? and  if  not,  could  he  in  prudence 
tell  it  to  her  ? Would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  give  Crayston’s 
version  ? 

He  threw  himself  back  into  the  corner  that  he  had  left ; and 
Lord  Ledchester,  having  inferred  from  the  crayfish  on  the 
brougham  that  Crayston  had  sent  somebody  to  Lyneham 
Station,  trotted  gently  along  the  bridle-road,  comparing  the 
different  sorts  of  grievousness  that  Lady  Maud  had  to  choose 
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from  in  consequence  of  having  turned.  The  Stranger  could 
hardly  be  said  to  think,  for  thinking  implies  progress  of  the 
mind  from  one  idea  to  another;  and  his  was  fixed,  or,  if  it  moved 
at  all,  returned  at  once  to  the  unanswered  question,  “ How  can 
she  ? ” Crayston  was  thinking  clearly  within  the  limits  that  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself  till  further  orders  ; and,  about  twenty 
minutes  later,  any  one  on  the  spot  might  have  seen  him  strolling 
up  the  hill  by  the  wood.  In  fact,  somebody  did  see  him,  and 
he  saw  somebody — two  somebodies.  He  turned  about,  not 
appearing  to  see  them,  and  went  back  across  the  fields 
quickly.  The  result  of  this  manoeuvre  was  disastrous  to  one 
of  the  two  somebodies;  but  it  suited  Crayston,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  had  returned  home,  rang  for  the  butler,  who,  being  then  on 
his  way  from  the  wood,  was  not  in  the  house. 

“ Never  mind/’  said  Crayston,  when  told  what  he  knew.  “It 
will  do  just  as  well  by-and-bye.” 

The  butler  came  round  by  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  presented  himself,  saying 
that  he  had  gone  to  a farmhouse  for  some  eggs,  because  there 
were  not  enough  at  home. 

“ Since  when,”  said  Crayston,  “ has  there  been  a farmhouse 
in  the  middle  of  that  small  wood  where  I saw  you  talking  to  a 
woman  ? ” 

“ I was  asking  my  way,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  who  had  prepared 
his  reply;  “and  being  a foreigner,  I had  much  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  dialect  of ” 

“When  she  spoke  Italian,”  interrupted  Crayston.  “We  had 
better  understand  each  other  clearly,  for  fear  of  mistakes  that 
you  would  find  unpleasant.  You  see,  I happen  to  know  one 
or  two  facts  about  you,  which,  in  your  interest,  had  better  not 
be  known  further.  I can  tell  you  the  whole  story,  if  you 
like.” 

“ Sir,  we  all  have  enemies,  and  in  a foreign  country ” 

“ Would  you  like  to  hear  what  I know  about  you,  and  how 
I know  it  ? ” 

The  unlucky  alien  signified  by  strong  gestures  that  he  had 
rather  not. 

“ Well  then,”  said  Crayston,  “ I do  know  it ; and  there  are 
people,  not  many  miles  from  here,  who  know  more  about  a 
certain  Giacomo  than  you  would  like  to  be  known  in  connection 
with  the  butler  at  Marlton.  For  instance,  you  wouldn’t  like  it 
to  be  known  that  your  acquaintance  with  the  woman  I saw  with 
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you  half-an-hour  ago  has  a remarkable  connection  with  a certain 
transaction  at ” 

“Sir,  this  is  not  just.  I have  served  you  well/1 

“ I never  said  you  hadn’t.  But  what  brings  the  woman  here  ? 
and  where  is  she  living  ? ” 

The  butler  slid  at  least  six  inches  back,  turned  his  head 
nervously  towards  the  door,  and  remained  silent. 

“ I ask  you  where  she  is  living,”  said  Crayston,  “ and  I mean 
to  know.” 

“She  has  been  in  London,  sir,  and  I think  at  Ledchester 
with  a friend.  She  has  not  been  in  England  long.” 

“ I don’t  ask  you  where  she  has  been.  I ask  you  where  she 
is  living  now.” 

“I  did  notask  her  where  she  is  living,  sir;  I had  not  time 
enough.  When  I saw  you  returning  I thought  that  you  might 
want  me,  and  I returned.” 

“Yes,  but  you  know  where  she  was  before.” 

“ She  had  been  somewhere  at  the  sea-side,  sir,  and  had  not 
any  home  then.” 

“Very  likely;  but  she  must  have  been  going  somewhere. 
People  don’t  live  nowhere.  Tell  me  where  she  was  going,  or  you 
will  make  me  suspect  that  she  and  you  are  on  some  nefarious 
business,  and  I shall  feel  in  duty  bound,  of  course,  to  take  means 
about  it.” 

“Do  not  ask  me,  sir,  I beg  you,  to  tell  that.  Honour  forbids 
it  She  has  a good  name,  but  calumny  spreads  almost  from 
nothing.  Think,  sir,  what  my  feelings  would  be  if ” 

“ Nonsense.  Do  you  take  me  for  an  amateur  detective,  or 
suppose  that  I should  mix  myself  up  with  other  people’s  affairs, 
if  I could  possibly  help  it  ? You  are  only  putting  suspicions 
into  my  head  by  all  this,  and  the  only  way  of  putting  them  out 
is  to  answer  my  question  straightforwardly.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  you  will  or  not.  I can’t  make  you  tell  me  ; but 
it  comes  to  this : If  you  do,  no  harm  will  happen  to  either ; if 
you  don’t,  I shall  not  be  able  to  answer  for  the  consequences. 
You  will  have  made  me  suspect  so  much,  that  I shall  have  to 
find  her  out  through  the  police.  I thought  you  were  reformed 
when  I took  you  into  my  service ; but  you  are  compelling  me 
to  believe  that  you  have  dealings  with  dangerous  people,  and  I 
shall  be  driven  to  take  measures  accordingly.  I give  you  two 
hours  to  think  it  over.” 

Having  said  this,  he  inclined  his  head  stiffly,  as  much  as  to 
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say,  “ I don’t  want  you  any  more  yet.”  The  butler  poised  himself 
on  each  foot  by  turns,  took  a rapid  survey  of  the  moral  position, 
and  fearing  that  more  questions  might  crop  up  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  elected  to  give  in  cheerfully. 

“You  see,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  had  promised  her  to  be  cautious, 
because  the  poor  woman  had  been  so  calumniated  : and  that 
made  me  hesitate.  But  I am  quite  ready  to  tell  you . She  is 
housekeeper  at  Raven’s  Combe.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Hopkins.” 
“Are  you  sure  that  she  is  living  there  ?” 

“Yes,  sir ; I understood  her  to  say  so.  The  stories  that  you 
have  heard,  sir,  are  true,  but  not  of  her  nor  of  me.  The  person 
who  told  you  mistook  her  for  another  woman,  who  resembles 
her  much,  and  mistook  me  for  an  unfortunate  brother  of  mine, 
whom  he  had  never  seen.” 

" E il  povero  calunniato 
Avilito,  calpestato,”  &c. 

thought  Crayston.  “Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistaken 
identity  of  that  sort  Most  likely  there  was  prejudice  in  it.” 

“ The  person  who  must  have  told  you,  sir,  is  a good  man,” 
said  the  butler,  “ a man  who  would  not  say  what  he  did  not 
believe.  But  he  is  a great  Papalino,  and  he  knows  that  I am 

not  You  know,  sir,  how  such  things ” 

“I  do,”  said  Crayston,  “and  I didn’t  believe  in  it;  but  I 
wanted  to  clear  it  up  on  your  account.” 

The  butler  retired  and  Crayston  remained.  Each  congratu- 
lated himself,  the  one  on  his  wisdom,  the  other  on  his  escape. 
Crayston  was  an  acute  man,  but  so  was  his  butler.  Crayston 
had  two  weak  points — and  his  butler  was  aware  of  them — 
excessive  belief  in  his  own  immediate  judgment  and  the  power 
of  prejudice. 

“ Claverock,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ wouldn’t  have  engaged 
her  if  there  had  been  any  screw  loose.  By-the-bye,  I shall  be 
going  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Raven’s  Combe  to-morrow,  and  I 
might  get  up  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hopkins.  I must  be 
civil  to  young  Dytchley,  and  speak  of  him  kindly — up  to  a 
certain  point.” 

Here  his  inner  consciousness  began  to  hide,  the  outer  waited 
its  turn  patiently,  and  Crayston  as  a whole  went  out  of  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

At  the  entrance  to  Lyneham  the  Stranger  roused  himself  to 
remember  where  he  was  going  and  why  he  had  chosen  that 
place,  rather  than  somewhere  else.  The  reason  was  evident  but 
not  valid.  He  had  chosen  Mick’s  house  because  it  was  com- 
paratively near  to  Lady  Maud,  and  yet  out  of  Crayston’s  reach  ; 
but  how  could  he  be  received  into  the  Church  at  Peveridge  Bay? 
Send  for  a fly  and  go  to  Freville  Chase?  That  would  be 
virtually  proclaiming,  with  every  aggravation  of  place  and 
circumstance,  the  date  of  the  act.  It  would  irritate  Crayston’s 
pride  beyond  measure,  and  invite  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
loosely- worded  conditions  that  he  had  made.  The  Stranger  took 
his  ticket  for  London. 

It  so  happened  that,  while  he  was  thinking  of  his  friends  at 
Freville  Chase,  they  were  thinking  of  him.  Father  Merivale 
was  on  his  way  to  the  village  of  Chase  End  when  he  met  Lord 
and  Lady  de  Freville  walking  in  a ferny  hollow  of  the  Chase. 

44  How  do  you  get  on  with  the  Stranger  ? ” said  Lord  de 
Freville. 

44  Is  that  the  name  he  is  called  by  ? ” asked  Father  Merivale, 
guessing  who  was  meant. 

“Yes,  and  a ^ery  descriptive  one,”  said  Lady  de  Freville 
u At  least  I thought  so  when  I saw  him  first.  He  had  lived 
among  such  very  uncongenial  people — worse  than  uncongenial, 
poisonous  people — who  had  not  infected  him,  but  made  him 
weary  and  hopeless.  It  was  written  on  his  face  when  I met 
him  in  the  avenue;  but  when  I saw  him  last  that  expression 
had  gone  completely.  Has  he  been  to  you  since  ? ” 

44  He  has,  and  asked  me  to  receive  him  into  the  Church,” 
answered  Father  Merivale.  44  He  was  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
said  he  would  come  to-day,  but  he  has  not  come  and  not 
written.  I can’t  account  for  it,  unless  he  has  had  some 
accident ; for,  if  I know  anything  of  character,  he  is  one  of  the 
last  men  to  fail  in  will  or  conscience,  and  still  less  in  both.” 

41 1 don’t  know  Crayston,”  said  Lord  de  Freville,  “but  he  is — 
well ! he  is,  as  I have  heard,  a Liberal  obstructionist,  and  a 
dilettante  professor  of  all  subversive  4 isms,’  and  a compounder 
of  them  into  his  own  4 ism,’  which  is  a mixture  of  all  that  is 
worst  in  all  of  them,  and  of  all  that  is  most  selfish,  unstable  and 
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morally  unpleasant  in  worldliness.  Besides  that,  he  has  a queer 
temper,  they  say,  and  is  full  of  personal  pride,  and,  being  so, 
would  resent  opposition  as  an  unforgiveable  injury.  I don’t 
know  what  the  Stranger  has  of  his  own  ; but  if  he  has  little  or 
nothing,  as  one  infers  from  his  having  been  adopted,  and  if  his 
frequent  visits  at  Monksgallows  mean  what  they  are  most  likely 
to  mean,  he  may  be  in  a very  delicate  and  difficult  position — 
one  that  would  require  a great  deal  of  prudence  and  patience 
and  management,  and  as  much  compromise  as  conscience  would 
allow.  Crayston,  being  what  I understand  him  to  be,  is  just  the 
man  to  further  a good  Catholic  marriage  for  him,  and  yet  be 
angry  at  his  becoming  a Catholic.  Such  a mixed  marriage 
would  be  consistent  with  his  false  liberality  and  kid-glove 
agnosticism  ; but,  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  him 
an  infidel,  and  having,  under  that  belief,  made  him  his  heir 
lately,  he  would,  I fear,  or  at  least  mighty  be  likely  to  treat  his 
conversion  as  a take-in,  a reproach,  a challenge.” 

“You  have  made  me  feel  very  anxious  about  him,”  said 
Father  Merivale,  “ for  I have  always  found  you  so  very  shrewd 
about  people ; and  besides  that,  I have  met  Mr.  Crayston 
formerly  at  Bramscote.  The  Stranger  will  not  fail  in  his  duty 
— I am  certain  of  that — but  he  may  be  terribly  tried.” 

“And  one  sees  no  way  of  helping  him,”  said  Lord  de 
Freville. 

“You  have  not  called  at  Marlton  yet,”  said  Lady  de 
Freville.  “Suppose  we  go  there  to-day.  I ought  to  call  at 
Monksgallows,  and  we  can  take  Marlton  in  the  way  back. 
I have  not  seen  Mr.  Crayston  since  I was  a little  girl.  He  was 
very  kind  in  his  manner,  but  I disliked  him  all  the  same. 
I should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him.  One 
never  knows  how  much  may  be  done  by  a little  innocent 
cunning.  He  sent  you  word  that  he  was  generally  at  home  at 
luncheon;  so  we  had  better  try  that,  and  go  to  Monksgallows 
afterwards.” 

“ Success  to  the  little  innocent  cunning ! ” said  Father 
Merivale,  as  they  turned  in  opposite  directions. 

“What  I am  to  say,  if  there  really  is  anything  to  speak 
about,”  said  Lady  de  Freville,  “I  have  not  the  remotest  idea, 
nor  whether  he  will  give  me  an  opportunity.  But  we  owe  the 
two  visits.” 

At  this  time  Crayston,  having  triumphed  in  spirit  over  the 
butler,  whilst  the  butler  had  triumphed  over  him  in  fact,  and 
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having  furthermore  hinted  to  his  outer  consciousness  that 
Mrs.  Hopkins  might  perhaps  keep  a friendly  eye  on  the  state 
of  the  Stranger’s  health  at  Peveridge  Bay,  turned  his  thoughts 
with  a sort  of  complacency  to  Freville  Chase.  It  was  a peculiar 
sort  of  complacency,  for  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  disliking 
the  place  and  people  was  mingled  with  a grim  contemplation  of 
the  Stranger’s  intellectual  treason  and  the  failure  of  a pet 
scheme.  It  was  a grim  sort  of  complacency,  that  looks  to 
respectable  revenge  for  its  reward ; and  he  looked  for  his  in 
Father  Merivale’s  imaginary  lamentations  over  the  Stranger’s 
diminished  means.  He  knew  enough  to  know  that  priests  are 
not  mercenary,  and  he  knew  it  very  well ; but  he  seldom  used 
such  imagination  as  he  had,  and  when  he  did,  it  went  where 
temper  inclined  it  to  go.  He  indulged  in  the  grim  contemplation 
longer  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a man  so  given  to 
economizing  life.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a work  of  prescience, 
feeling  sure  that  the  intellectual  treason  would  be  consummated 
long  before  the  time  that  morality  had  fixed  as  the  earliest 
allowable  date  ; in  which  case  his  moral  sense,  being  offended  by 
the  immoral  act,  would,  of  course,  revolt  at  the  idea  of  putting 
pecuniary  power  into  the  hands  of  a man  so  immoral  or  so 
culpably  weak. 

Moreover,  he  had  been  irritated  by  his  own  wrongs,  and  that 
was  enough  to  make  his  contemplation  lengthy  as  well  as  grim. 
Had  he  not  been  disappointed  in  the  Stranger,  practically 
contradicted  by  him,  unanswerably  answered,  intellectually  and 
morally  worsted,  shown  to  have  stultified  his  own  acts,  his  own 
principles,  his  own  words  ? And  if  that  was  not  enough,  had 
not  the  Stranger  deliberately  intended,  not  only  to  use  his 
private  judgment  in  a way  that  disagreed  with  Crayston's,  but 
even  to  encourage  Lady  Maud  in  her  superstition  by  embracing 
it  himself  before  the  marriage,  instead  of  biding  his  time  and 
setting  himself  to  undermine  it  by  degrees  ? This  last  offence 
was,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all,  because  Crayston,  who  prided 
himself  on  understanding  women,  as  people  do  when  they  know 
nothing  about  them,  felt  quite  sure  that  Lady  Maud  would  give 
up  the  faith  and  be  contented  with  hero-worship,  if  the  Stranger 
would  only  take  his  advice.  Had  he  believed  a little  less  in 
himself  he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  what  there 
was  to  be  believed  in  her,  and  then  he  would  have  known  that 
his  plan,  however  beautiful  in  theory,  was  unpractical,  because 
impracticable;  but,  as  he  did  not,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  it 
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would  have  been  successful,  and  his  grimness,  therefore,  became 
so  aggravated  that  he  went  out  and  walked  in  the  field  opposite, 
lest  any  one  should  notice  the  ruffled  expression  of  his  face  or 
overhear  the  words  of  evil  omen  with  which,  from  time  to  time; 
he  relieved  his  feelings  in  audible  utterance. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied  and  preoccupied,  Lord  and 
Lady  de  Freville,  unconscious  of  the  beruffiement  that  was  in 
his  mind,  though  not  in  the  dictionary,  were  coming  on  at  so 
even  a pace,  that  before  two  o'clock  they  drove  up  to  the  door. 

“ Will  he  be  at  home  ? ” she  thought ; “ and  if  he  is — what 
then  ? ” 

The  first  part  of  the  question  was  quickly  answered.  He 
had  gone  out  on  horseback.  They  then  asked  if  the  Stranger 
was  at  home,  and  were  told  that  he  had  gone  away  by  the 
half-past  eleven  train  from  Lyneham. 

“ I don't  like  the  looks  of  that,”  said  Lord  de  Freville,  as 
they  drove  off,  “ nor  the  tone  of  the  footman's  voice  that  said  it” 

They  went  on  to  Monksgallows,  and  arrived  there  before  the 
end  of  luncheon.  Lord  Ledchester  had  not  returned  from 
hunting.  Lady  Edith  had  the  influenza.  The  guests  were 
returning  whence  they  came.  But  Lady  Ledchester  and  Lady 
Maud  were  not  alone,  for  Crayston  was  there  with  his  double 
consciousness,  his  grim  purpose  and  his  most  adaptive  manner. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  expectations  or  his  wishes 
than  what  he  saw  when  the  door  was  opened  ; for  both  comers 
were  associated  in  his  mind  with  Father  Merivale,  Father  Meri- 
vale  with  the  Stranger’s  conversion,  and  the  Stranger's  conver- 
sion with  the  fact  that  he  (Crayston)  had  advised  his  going  to 
Freville  Chase  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  knowing  more  about 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  looked  up  in  a careless  way  to  see 
who  was  coming,  and  then  down,  to  look  up  again.  The  second 
look  asserted  itself  to  be  the  first,  so  well  did  it  simulate 
surprise  and  pleasure.  His  face  represented  the  same  expres- 
sion, and  his  manner  of  approaching  Lady  de  Freville  was  so 
open,  so  natural,  so  quietly  impulsive,  that  few  women  and 
fewer  men  would  have  seen  through  it 

“ Agreeable  surprises,”  he  said,  " bring  back  the  freshness  of 
one’s  own  childhood  ; but  this  one  reminds  me  most  of  yours, 
for  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  since  you  were 
Queen  of  Twelfth  Night,  in  the  year  1869 — only  six  years  ago, 
by-the-bye.  Those  years  have  slipped  away  from  my  own  life 
and  left  nothing  to  mark  them!  For,  except  that  I am  six 
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years  older,  I am  pretty  much  as  I was  then.  But  when  I 
see  you  now,  and  remember  what  you  were  then,  the  time  is 
marked  by  such  rapid  succession  that  it  almost  seems  present^ 
and  not  only  in  you,  but  in  Lord  de  Freville.  I knew  his  good 
and  beautiful  mother  before  he  was  born  ; and  as  I have  never 
seen  him  since  he  was  a baby,  the  time  between  seems  as 
nothing.” 

“ We  called  at  Marl  ton  to-day,”  said  Lady  de  Freville.  “ It 
was  the  first  house  we  have  been  to  since — last  August.” 

"We  called  early,”  said  Lord  de  Freville,  "in  hopes  of 
finding  you  at  home ; but  * all’s  well  that  ends  well.*  We  have 
found  you,  and  been  able  to  come  here  too,  though  the  days 
are  short.  How  is  your  nephew  ? I heard  he  had  a bad  fall 
the  other  day.” 

While  he  said  this,  Lady  de  Freville,  who  was  looking 
towards  Crayston  and  seeing  Lady  Maud,  said  to  herself,  “ That 
part  of  it  is  true.” 

“ Victor  is  very  well,”  said  Crayston.  “ He  only  has  to  keep 
the  bandages  on  for  a bit.  I don't  know  where  he  is  at  this 
moment ; but  he  talked  of  going  to  the  sea-side.” 

These  little  poisonous  words  were  said  with  great  simplicity 
of  sound,  but  they  were  meant  for  Lady  Maud,  calculated  to 
sink  in  and  mislead. 

“ One  can't  go  far  with  a broken  rib,”  said  Lord  de  Freville. 

Crayston  significantly  said  nothing,  and  after  a sufficient 
pause,  turned  the  conversation,  while  seeming  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  Stranger. 

“ It  would  take  a good  deal  to  stop  him”  he  said,  in  a tone 
of  repressed  admiration.  44  He  ought  to  have  been  born  in 
times  that  gave  more  scope  to  personal  energy,  for  everything  is 
done  by  the  public  now — when  it  isn’t  done  by  the  public-house, 
which  threatens  to  hold  the  balance  of  imperial  power.  By-the- 
bye,  is  the  ‘Dog  and  Gun'  as  famous  as  it  used  to  be  for  the 
furtherance  of  unlawful  sporting  on  a shiny  night  ? ” 

“ I think  it  had  a worse  name  than  it  deserved,”  said  Lord 
de  Freville ; “ but  they  do  meet  there  sometimes  with  that 
intent,  I believe.  A Ledchester  lawyer  has  the  shooting  over 
about  eight  hundred  acres  near  there,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles 
Clubman,  and  he  preserves  largely.  It  would  be  hardly  worth 
their  while  to  come  for  what  they  could  get  of  mine.” 

44 1 should,  if  I were  a poacher,”  said  Crayston.  "The 
Chase  on  a moonlight  night,  and  the  house  and  terraces,  and 
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the  wood  behind,  and  the  old  grey  tower  that  makes  time  seem 
to  have  stood  still,  are  worth  going  any  distance  to  see.  I 
remember,  too,  seeing  the  interior  of  the  chapel  once  by  moon- 
light. I never  saw  so  mystically  beautiful  a scene.  It  was  on 
Christmas  Eve — a few  days  before  you  were  bom — and  I went 
in  just  before  the  candles  were  lighted  for  Midnight  Mass.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  effect  of  that  silvery  light  streaming 
through  the  stained  rosasse  window  on  the  carved  stonework 
of  the  white  altar.  That,  and  the  tower  outside,  and  the  old 
hall  which  I had  just  left,  made  me  feel  as  if  I were  living  for  a 
while  in  another  state  of  society.  I don't  know  how  long  I 
should  have  stayed  there  in  a waking  dream,  if  they  had  not 
begun  to  light  the  candles.  I went  out,  and  there  was  the 
grey  tower  in  wonderful  light  and  shadow:  but  there  was  the 
modern  brougham  ready  to  take  me  home,  and  Marlton  at 
the  end  of  it.  Could  anything  recall  me  to  the  realities  of 
modern  life  more  than  that  ? ” 

“ Suppose  we  call  them  realities  of  another  kind,”  said  Lord 
de  Freville,  “and  leave  the  more  and  less  for  each  of  us  to 
abound  in  his  own  sense  about  I think  they  were  real  enough 
in  the  middle  ages.  People  were  good  and  bad ; but  either  way, 
there  was  no  humbug  in  them." 

“The  state  of  the  world,”  said  Lady  de  Freville,  “has 
become  so  complicated,  that  we  are  not  always  able  to  show 
ourselves  as  we  are  and  as  we  wish  to  be  seen.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Lord  de  Freville,  seeing  his  blunder.  “In 
the  middle  ages  they  moved  on  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  now 
we  are  stopped,  as  people  are  in  London  by  the  steam-roller, 
and  we  have  to  get  on  again  as  quickly  as  we  can  by  the 
nearest  way.” 

“ Too  true,”  said  Crayston,  reflectively.  “ Modem  progress 
tends  to  cultivation  of  artificial  means,  and  nature  suffers  from  a 
certain  amount  of  relative  depression,  that  seems  more  than 
it  is  by  the  effect  of  contrast  No  one  appreciates  the  sturdiness 
of  the  middle  ages  more  than  I do ; but  now  they  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  because  they  are  past  and  poetical,  and  because 
they  are  so  unlike  what  we  find  in  the  realities  around  us.” 

“ How  can  I answer  this  plausible  put  off  without  affronting 
him,  when  I particularly  don't  want  to  do  so  ? ” thought  Lord 
de  Freville.  But  his  wife  knew  how,  and  answered  at  once. 

“ Everything  distant,”  she  said,  “ always  appeals  to  one's 
imagination,  even  when  the  distance  is  short.  The  present  must 
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always  be  more  real  to  us,  because  we  live  our  daily  life  in  it.  I 
have  often  gone  out  to  look  at  the  Tower  by  moonlight,  and  I 
can  fancy  the  effect  of  driving  afterwards  along  that  uninter- 
esting bit  of  road  by  the  ‘ Dog  and  Gun.*  But  I hope  that  you 
will  come  that  way  soon.  Couldn't  you  come  to  dine  and  sleep — 
you  and  your  nephew  ? Any  day  will  do  for  us.  Suppose  we 
say  to-morrow,  if  you  are  not  engaged." 

“I  only  wish  I were  able  to  say  it,”  answered  Crayston, 
in  the  most  sympathetic  tone  that  he  could  bring  out  of  his 
vocal  resources ; “ but  I am  engaged  to  stay  at  Raven's  Combe 
to-morrow  for  a day  or  two.  Afterwards  I must  go  to  London 
on  business,  unfortunately  for  me.  How  I hate  business!  It 
always  gets  in  the  way  of  one’s  wishes ; and  the  sight  of  a 
lawyer's  office  drives  all  the  poetry  of  life  out  of  one  for  the 
next  eight  and  forty  hours.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  keep  your 
kind  invitation  till  I come  back,  I shall  have  a double  reward 
for  my  good  behaviour  in  doing  other  people's  business — one 
in  prospect  and  the  other  in  fact.” 

“ Then,”  said  she,  “ we  shall  see  you  as  soon  as  you  have 
returned.  I shall  expect  a modern  post-card  in  two  or  three 
days.” 

“ A post-card  ? Why  every  clump  of  fern  in  the  Chase 
would  bristle  up  with  indignation  at  the  idea.” 

“ Well,  then,  a letter  tied  with  silk  and  carried  by  a trusty 
messenger  on  horseback.  Or  if  you  should  happen  to  find 
yourself  back  at  Marlton  without  having  written,  come  the 
same  day.  We  are  sure  to  be  at  home.” 

Crayston  looked,  as  indeed  he  felt  in  his  outer  consciousness, 
truly  pleased,  and  full  of  intention  ; but  the  truth  of  his  pleasure 
lay  in  the  use  that  he  could  make  of  their  friendliness,  and, 
whatever  he  intended  to,  the  friendly  visit  to  Freville  Chase 
was  not  in  the  list  of  things  to  be  done  at  present. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “that  I may  have  to  be  three  or 
four  weeks  in  London,  off  and  on,  and  only  come  back  for  a 
day  or  two  at  uncertain  times.  If  I could  have  put  off  going 
for  a couple  of  days,  I should  profit  by  your  kindness  and  offer 
myself  at  once  for  to-morrow.” 

“ Well,  then — suppose  we  say  to-day  ? ” 

“Thank  you.  I wish  I could.  But  I must  be  at  home  when 
the  post  comes  in  to-morrow.” 

“ Why  don't  you  make  the  people  come  to  you  ? ” said  Lady 
Ledchester,  rising  rather  suddenly  from  her  chair.  “ If  you  take 
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the  trouble  of  managing  their  affairs,  they  ought  to  have  the 
trouble  of  all  the  travelling.” 

The  words  were  toned  for  pleasantry,  and  the  outward  signs 
corresponded  with  that  appearance ; but  the  voice  had  never- 
theless a little  sharpness  in  it,  and  Crayston,  knowing  why, 

Smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel, 

not  as  regarded  her,  but  in  respect  of  the  pride  and  envy  that 
tempted  him,  against  the  remains  of  his  conscience,  to  spoil  the 
Stranger’s  life. 

Soon  afterwards,  Lord  and  Lady  de  Freville  drove  away,  but 
Crayston  remained. 

44 1 don’t  know  what  to  make  of  him,”  said  Lady  de  Freville 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing.  44  But  you  shouldn’t  have 
talked  about  humbug,  you  know — really ! ” 

Lord  de  Freville’s  face  assumed  a quaintly  penitent  expres- 
sion. 

44  My  darling  Elfrida,”  he  said,  44  this  is  not  the  first  blunder 
that  you  have  got  me  out  of.” 

Crayston  was  then  in  the  library  with  Lady  Ledchester  and 
no  one  else.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  appeared  to  be  going. 
Lady  Ledchester  looked  at  hers  and  said  that  she  was  not  going 
out.  Crayston  waited  to  hear  more. 

44  What  did  you  happen  to  mean  about  the  accident  ? ” said 
she. 

44  Only  what  I said,”  answered  Crayston.  44  There  was 
nothing  more  to  mean.” 

44 1 think  you  must  be  a little  too  sanguine.  I sent  him  a 
note,  asking  how  he  was,  and  he  wrote  back  that  he  should 
call  here  this  morning  to  show  how  well  he  was  going  on.” 

44  Did  he  ? I was  away  yesterday.” 

44  Yes — but  he  has  not  been,  and  not  sent  any  message  to 
say  that  he  couldn’t  come.  It  kept  me  indoors  when  I wanted 
to  go  out,  and  he  must  have  known  that  it  would  ; yet  I have 
always  found  him  so  very  well  bred,  and  therefore  considerate. 
He  must  have  had  some  sort  of  relapse — particularly  as  you 
say  that  nothing  can  stop  him  when  he  means  to  do  a thing. 
There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  this  ; and  what  possible 
reason  could  there  be,  except  his  being  too  ill  either  to  come  of 
send  word  that  he  couldn’t  ?” 

44 1 can  only  repeat,”  said  Crayston,  44  that  he  went  away  this 
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morning,  and  that  I don't  know  for  certain  where  he  is  or  will 
be  during  the  next  few  months." 

Lady  Ledchester  turned  her  chair  to  the  writing-table,  put 
stamps  on  two  letters  with  great  precision,  and  reflected  on  his 
words.  When  all  this  had  been  done,  she  drew  her  chair  back 
again  and  looked  at  him,  indeed  partly  through  him — that  is,  as 
far  as  he  meant  her  to  see. 

14  Do  you  know  that  you  have  become  very  odd  ? " she  said. 
“I  can't  make  you  out  at  all.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
mystery  ? You  make  a young  man  your  heir,  show  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  him,  cry  him  up  in  the  strongest  language, 
and  then  tell  me  quietly  that  he  has  gone  somewhere — you 
don’t  know  where." 

44  I said  4 where  he  will  be  during  the  next  few  months,'  ” 
answered  Crayston.  44  How  can  I know  where  he  will  be,  when 
he  doesn’t  know  it  himself?  He  was  going  to  the  sea-side,  and 
on  to  London." 

44 1 understand  that,  but  I don't  understand  why  he  goes 
away  in  this  remarkable  manner,  so  unlike  himself,  nor  why 
you  are  so  mysterious.  You  know  and  I know  what  you  have 
said  to  me  about  him,  and  why  it  was  my  duty  to  remember  it 
You  know  what  Maud  is,  and  how  very  different  she  is  from  all 
her  sisters,  especially  the  elder  ones  who  are  married  ; and 
if  you  don’t  know  that  nothing  would  make  her  marry  any  one 
she  couldn’t  care  for  immensely,  and  that  now  her  choice  is 
unfortunately  circumscribed,  I can  assure  you  of  the  fact.  But 
you  do  know  it,  and  you  have  spoken  to  me  about  him  in  a 
way  that  no  one  remembers  better  than  yourself;  yet,  with 
all  that,  you  say — what  you  have  said.  Am  I to  understand 
that  you  have  quarrelled  with  him,  and  mean  to  make  the 
Italian  Revolution  your  heir?  We  have  been  friends  a great 
many  years,  but  you  are  straining  the  friendship  now.  Tell 
me  the  whole  truth  about  him,  or  it  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the 
past." 

Said  Crayston  : 44  Don't  you  think  that,  before  judging  what 
I have  not  done,  it  might  be  better  to  estimate  probabilities  by 
what  you  know  of  me  ? What  reason  have  I ever  given  you  to 
suppose  that  I am  capable  of  keeping  back  anything  that  is 
good  for  you  to  know  ? My  reason  for  avoiding  the  subject 
at  present  was,  that  I wanted  to  have  a clearer  knowledge  of  it ; 
but  as  you  desire  me  to  say  what  I know,  I must  say  it.  The 
fact  is  that  his  mind  has  been  unsettled  lately  about  religion. 
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Once  before  he  had  an  inclination  to  be  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  I attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  beauty  and  legitimate 
ambition  in  a handsome  young  fellow  living  then  in  a country 
where  that  religion  has,  in  spite  of  the  civilized  world  around  it, 
an  extraordinary  weight  and  a certain  something — yes ! it  has 
indeed — that  people  are  strongly  attracted  by,  even  when  they 
most  condemn  it,  as  I do.  Well!  that  passed  off,  quite  off; 
but  it  came  on  again  lately,  and  he  argued  with  me  about  it 
on  the  portentous  grounds  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  consistent 
with  freedom  of  thought.  That  was  his  argument  with  me. 
I saw,  of  course,  that  such  a basis  of  belief  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
But  then  I thought  that  probably  the  real  attraction  to  it  was 
in  this  house,  and  not  in  the  religion.  He  denied  that  it  was 
so,  and  then  I told  him  that  the  only  honest  course  was  to 
examine  the  question  thoroughly  and  be  quite  sure  of  what  he 
was  doing.  I couldn't  persuade  him,  but  he  went  away  this 
morning.  That  is  all  I have  to  tell.  It  distressed  and  dis- 
appointed me  so  much  that  I was  unwilling  to  begin  the  subject 
If  you  had  not  done  so  I should  have  let  it  stand  over,  in  hopes 
of  having  better  news  to  tell.  I think  that,  on  reflection,  you 
will  hardly  find  sufficient  cause  for " 

“Now  don't  be  so  cross  about  it,"  interrupted  Lady  Led- 
chester  impatiently.  44  You  l*now  how  provoking  it  was  to  be 
played  with  about  that.  Tell  me  one  thing.  You  said  that  he 
denied  being  attracted  in  the  way  you  had  supposed  ; but  your 
way  of  speaking  was  ambiguous.  Did  he  mean  the  religious 
attraction  only,  or  did  he  lead  you  to  infer  that  he  denied 
more  ? " , 

44  He  didn't  deny  more,"  said  Crayston.  44  He  answered 
what  I asked.  You  wouldn't  have  had  me  touch  on  that 
subject  without  being  satisfied  about  him  in  relation  to  it — 
surely  ? ” 

44 1 know  all  that.  But  you  must  have  gathered  something 
from  his  voice  and  manner — so  observant  a man  as  you  are." 

44  Voice  and  manner  are  not  infallible  guides.  I never  give 
an  opinion  off-hand  on  serious  matters." 

44  Off-hand ! One  would  suppose  that  I were  asking  for  a 
judgment  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Can’t  you  tell  me  what 
your  impression  was  ? " 

44  Really,  you  must  excuse  me.  I cannot  incur  the  risk  of 
misleading  you.  I must  go  now,  for  I have  a letter  to  send  off 
by  this  post.  If  I have  anything  to  tell  before  I see  you  again, 
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be  sure  that  I shall  not  delay  writing.  He  promised  to  send  me 
a line  as  soon  as  he  could.” 

Lady  Ledchester  looked  away  and  pouted.  “ I think  it  very 
unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  me  your  impression  about  him,”  she 
said.  “ But  men,  as  a rule,  have  no  real  consideration  for  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  women,  because  they  don't  suffer  from 
them.  Almost  the  only  man  who  does  is  the  very  man  we  were 
speaking  of.” 

She  said  this  in  the  hope  of  extracting  or  provoking  some 
word  or  tone  or  look,  from  which  his  meaning  might  be  made 
out ; but  he  was  aware  of  that,  and  he  only  said,  “Satis  adieu'.' 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  “ I think 
it  very  unkind  of  you.” 

“ The  time  will  come  when  you  will  not,”  said  he ; and  off 
he  went,  grimly  rejoicing.  He  had  left  her  to  infer  what  he 
meant  her  to  infer,  and  he  had  said  nothing  but  what  was  true, 
so  far  as  he  had  stated  it. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  Lord  Ledchester,  who  said  that 
he  had  met  a brougham  with  the  crayfish  on  it  and  afterwards 
caught  sight  of  the  Stranger  inside. 

“Yes,  he  went  away  this  morning,”  said  Crayston ; and  he 
carefully  said  no  more. 

By  this  time  a large  double  brougham  was  coming  to  the 
door  at  Monksgallows.  On  it  was  a crate,  on  the  crate  a basket 
trunk,  and  on  the  basket  trunk  the  name  or  initials  of  Lady 
Maud,  who  was  going  to  Freville  Chase  for  two  days  or 
more. 

Lady  Ledchester  had  almost  forgotten  this,  although  Lady 
Maud  was  the  best  and  most  attractive  of  her  seven  children, 
and,  besides  having  the  brains  which,  if  distributed  among  them 
all,  would  have  given  each  more  than  the  rest  had  as  a whole, 
was  the  one  distinctly  beautiful  daughter  out  of  the  five  whose 
four-fifths  found  their  pictorial  level  in  the  ranks  of  prettiness. 
Poor  Lady  Ledchester ! She  had  not  forgotten  these  facts,  but 
Crayston’s  hints  and  hinting  silence,  together  with  all  the  com- 
plications of  the  turning,  had  made  time  seem  to  stand  still 
while  she  sat  there  weary  and  puzzled.  When  Lady  Maud 
came  in  to  say  good-bye,  she  started  up  as  if  she  had  been 
asleep. 

“God  bless  you!  my  dear  Maud!”  she  said.  “I  hope  you 
will  like  your  visit.  But  I am  sure  you  will.  You  are,  I know, 
almost  as  fond  of  Elfrida  as  of  poor  dear  Ida.  And  he  is 
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charming.  The  old  place,  too,  is  so  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
interesting.,, 

“Yes,  and  besides  that,”  said  Lady  Maud,  “I  can  get  to 
Peveridge  Bay  more  easily  from  there.” 

41  Oh ! yes,  of  course.  Old  Mrs. — what  is  her  name,  who 
nursed  you  when  you  had  the  scarlet  fever.  She  wants  to  see 
you,  does  she  ? Do  go : and  if  there  is  anything  I can  do  for 
her,  you  know ” 

She  kissed  Lady  Maud,  walked  hurriedly  to  the  door  and 
kissed  her  again.  Lady  Maud  said  no  more,  but  went  out, 
pulling  a thick  veil  over  her  face  and  clutching  it  with  both 
hands.  Her  face  was  exceedingly  pale,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  a smile  on  it. 

A few  minutes  afterwards,  Lord  Ledchester,  dressed  in  his 
hunting  clothes,  walked  into  the  library,  suspecting,  from  what 
Crayston  had  not  said,  that,  somehow  or  other,  things  were 
more  grievous  than  he  had  expected  them  to  be.  His  wife's 
face  was  not  encouraging,  neither  was  it  simply  otherwise ; but 
there  was  an  expression  in  it  that  pointed  to  something  acci- 
dentally painful  in  her  mind. 

44 What  is  it?”  he  said,  opening  his  eyes  as  wide  as  they 
could  be  stretched.  44  Did  Crayston  tell  you  anything?” 

“Yes,  he  did,”  said  she. 

44  Well,”  said  he,  44  but  I am  afraid  that  something  is,  you 
know ” 

44  So  am  I,”  said  she. 

“Well,  but ” 

44  Well,  there  it  is,  if  it  is  so ; but  I hope  not” 

“Yes,  but  haven’t  you  been  a little  imprudent  about  it? 
You  know  more  about  these  things  than  I do ; but  he  has  been 
asked  here  so  very  often.  And  the  ball,  too ! He  was  talking 
to  no  one  but  her  all  the  way  there,  and  then,  at  the  ball! 
Any  one  could  see.  Upon  my  word,  I had  to  keep  out  of 
people’s  way,  for  fear  that  awkward  fellow,  Oxborough,  should 
think  it  his  duty,  as  an  old  friend,  you  know,  to  come  and  ask 
if  he  was  to  congratulate  me,  when  I didn't  know  what  I ought 
to  wish.  And  now,  if  there  is  a screw  loose — as  I think  there 
is,  though  I don’t  know  what  it  is — it  really  will  be  the  awk- 
wardest  thing  that  ever  was.” 

“He  went  away,”  said  Lady  Ledchester,  “because  he  wants 
to  be  a Roman  Catholic.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Crayston  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Crayston  advised  him  to  think  it  well  over.  Perhaps 
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he  went  because  he  wanted  to  be  quite  away  from  personal 
influence.  That  is  probably  the  reason.” 

Lord  Ledchester  took  some  time  to  take  in  the  wisdom  of 
this,  and  failed  at  last. 

“I  don’t  see  the  use  of  that,”  he  said.  “The  influence  will 
only  be  stronger,  just  because  he  is  away — don’t  you  see  ? ” 

“Well,  perhaps;  but  I can’t  help  it.  After  all  it  may  be 
for  the  best.  I doubt  her  accepting  him  if  he  were  not  a Roman 
Catholic.  I am  sure  she  would  not.” 

“That  maybe.  But  are  you  sure  there  is  no  other  difficulty?” 
“Yes,  yes — of  course.” 

“ Well,  I hope  you  are  right ; but  I wish  you  hadn’t  asked 
him  here  so  often.” 

“And  haven’t  I asked  Mr.  Dytchley  just  as  often  as  before? 
And  didn’t  I take  him  to  the  ball,  just  like  the  other,  and  give 
him  just  the  same  opportunities  ? And  isn’t  he  just  the  same 
about  her  now  as  he  was,  only  that  he  is  rather  shy,  and  hasn’t 
the  savoir-faire  that  the  other  has  ? Now  do  go  and  change 
your  things.  You  are  splashed  up  to  the  eyes  with  wet  mud.” 
He  went  off,  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the  grievous,  and 
permanently  grievous,  and  complexly  grievous  consequences  of 
turning.  She  was  of  opinion  that,  however  grievous  they  were, 
they  would  be  mitigated  much  by  the  turning  of  the  Stranger, 
supposing  him  to  be  what  he  had  hitherto  seemed  and  now  did 
not  seem.  She  had  made  the  best  of  it  to  her  husband,  and 
would,  so  long  as  there  was  a shadow  of  doubt ; but  a mystery 
there  was,  of  some  kind — there  was  no  doubt  about  that — and 
appearances  were  bad.  Why  was  Crayston  so  reticent  ? It 
could  only  be  from  kindness,  for  he  was  evidently  so  anxious 
for  the  match.  It  could  only  be  to  keep  back  what  was  painful 
— what  he  hoped  would  turn  out  better  than  it  seemed.  That 
was  the  only  solution. 

Dante,  in  his  Convito,  mentions  three  signs  by  which  a 
generous  gift  is  marked  ; and  of  these,  giving  unasked  is  one; 
Crayston  had  credit  for  not  giving  when  asked  ; and  yet  he 
might  have  searched  far  among  the  objects  of  alms  to  find  so 
many  evident  claims  on  charity. 
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MOST  educated  Catholics,  and  we  fancy  all  priests  who  have 
had  to  do  with  inquirers  and  converts,  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
book  which  would  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  those  who 
were  hesitating  between  scepticism  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  There  are  plenty  of  works  of  all  kinds  for  those  who 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  what  are  called 
its  fundamental  doctrines.  Anglicanism  has  been  put  to  the 
rout  a thousand  times  and  by  a thousand  pens.  Cardinals 
have  employed  their  genius  and  learning  in  slaying  the  poor 
counterfeit,  which  has  been  so  often  slain  yet  lingers  on, 
galvanized  by  pride  and  money,  and  deeply-rooted  prejudice 
and  mistaken  zeal,  into  the  renewed  display  of  a sham  vitality. 
Hard-headed  lawyers  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the 
Anglican  hypothesis,  converts  without  number  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Anglican  ministry  have  bid  farewell  to  their  parishioners 
in  words  which  pierced  the  heart  of  the  superstition  they  had 
abandoned.  Men  of  every  class  and  description  have  helped  to 
show  how,  if  Christianity  is  accepted  as  a religion  based  on  the 
authority  of  God’s  revelation,  its  only  logical  form  is  Catholicity, 
and  if  as  a religion  of  private  judgment,  it  leads  on  no  less 
certainly  to  sheer  unbelief.  All  this  has  been  said  so  often  and 
so  conclusively  that  the  subject  is  pretty  well  threshed  out,  or 
would  be  if  it  were  not  inexhaustible. 

But  in  these  days  it  is  not  against  the  Christian  outside  the 
Church  that  we  have  chiefly  to  contend.  Cultivated  men,  and 
men  of  intelligence  whether  cultivated  or  not,  allow  that  if 
Christ  founded  a visible  Church  on  earth  that  Church  is  the 

1 AUtheia ; or,  the  Outspoken  Truth  on  the  all-important  question  of  Divine 
Authoritative  Teaching.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  D.  Ricards,  D.D.  New  York : 
Benziger  Brothers.  
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Catholic.  But  their  difficulty  is  in  ascertaining  whether  he 
founded  a Church  at  all — it  lies  deeper  than  the  difficulty  of 
the  dogmatic  Protestant.  It  touches  the  existence  of  absolute 
truth  at  all,  and  of  supernatural  revelation  as  the  exponent  of 
truth.  Men  need  to  be  built  up  from  the  very  foundations — to  be 
taught  that  a Revelation  is  necessary,  that  Faith  is  reasonable, 
that  Liberalism  is  not  charity,  that  the  so-called  right  of  private 
judgment  is  but  a slavery  to  error  under  a fair-seeming  name. 
They  want  to  be  told  what  infallibility  really  means  and  how 
indispensable  it  is.  They  want  a clear,  plain,  popular,  sympa- 
thetic answer  to  the  plain,  popular  objections  which  are  bruited 
about  among  young  lawyers  and  officers  and  students,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  among  the  more  intelligent  artisans  and 
mechanics,  in  their  clubs  and  colleges  and  work-rooms.  They 
want  a definite  intelligible  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  Faith, 
and  how  it  is  not  opposed  to  reason,  but  in  harmony  with  it  and 
supported  by  it.  They  want  to  have  explained  to  them  the  true 
nature  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  as  a sort  of  further  extension 
of  the  bastard  forms  of  Christianity  which  they  rightly  despise, 
but  as  something  wholly  different  from  them,  and  superior  to 
them  as  the  noonday  sun  to  the  sputtering  candle.  They  want 
a simple,  clearly-worded  exposition  of  the  constructive  side  of 
the  controversy  with  Rationalists  and  sceptics  and  non-Catholics 
in  general,  the  ordinary  common  objections  and  difficulties  being 
introduced  as  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

Now  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Ricards  has  done  in  the  book 
which  he  most  appropriately  gives  the  name  of  Aletheia . He 
tells  us  in  the  Preface  that  he  has  chosen  the  Greek  word  rather 
than  its  English  equivalent,  because  Aletheia  means  more  than 
Truth.  It  means  outspoken  truth,  truth  which  cannot  be  hid, 
truth  which  cannot  be  forgotten  if  once  grasped.  It  implies 
sincerity  and  good  faith  and  candour.  Dr.  Ricards*  choice  was 
determined  by  the  desire  that  the  all-important  Truth  he  pro- 
claims should  attract  attention,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  desire 
of  his  heart  will  be  accomplished.  It  is  impossible  that  a book 
which  supplies  so  obvious  a want  and  does  its  work  so  admirably 
should  fail  of  a very  large  circulation  and  of  a very  widely 
spread  usefulness.  It  is  just  the  book  for  that  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  who  are  drifting — who  have  abandoned  Pro- 
testant belief  without  as  yet  attaining  to  anything  higher, — for 
those  who  tell  us  that  they  are  at  least  thoroughly  convinced 
of  this,  that  if  there  is  a revealed  religion  it  is  the  Catholic. 
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Aletheia  is  intended  to  answer  the  question,  of  which  the 
author  speaks  as  follows  in  the  Preface  : 

The  question  of  the  day  seems  to  be  narrowing  itself,  in  all  lands 
to  this  one  point  Shall  we  believe  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Infallible  Church,  or  shall  we  adopt  the  irresistible  consequence  of 
free-thought,  and  plunge  headlong  into  Rationalism  and  Agnosticism  ? 
It  is  evident  to  all  such  minds  that  mere  human  authority,  substituted 
for  the  voice  of  God  and  His  everlasting  Church,  and  the  religion  of 
sentiment  and  pious  feeling,  will  not  prevail  in  the  conflict  between 
belief  and  unbelief,  that  is  every  year  becoming  more  imminent  (p.  13). 

To  those  who  are  putting  this  question  Dr.  Ricards  puts  a 
clear  and  consecutive  argument,  intelligible  to  all,  expressed 
in  simple  and  interesting  language,  and  illustrated  by  an  abun- 
dance of  anecdotes,  and,  what  is  still  more  valuable,  personal 
experiences  of  his  own.  If  we  had  to  describe  the  book  in  a 
word,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a popular  summary  of  Catholic 
as  opposed  to  non-Catholic  teaching.  It  brings  out  into  bold 
relief  the  beauty  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  as  opposed  to  the 
absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  profanity  of  the  vagaries  of  those  who 
invent  a religion  for  themselves  or  pick  it  out  at  their  pleasure 
from  existing  systems.  Nothing  is  forgotten— -all  the  extra- 
vagances of  those  outside  the  Church  are  paraded  in  turn  as 
they  are  suggested  by  the  contrasting  prudence,  sobriety, 
chivalry,  and  comeliness  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  Church  of 
God.  We  take  an  instance  at  random. 

The  sect  is  still  in  existence  which  believes  in  the  Divine  visitation 
of  Joanna  Southcotte,  the  prophetess  of  Exeter.  She,  as  it  is  well 
known,  founded,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  a religious  sect  named 
the  Jumpers.  She  declared  that  the  devil  was  everywhere,  and  that 
Christians  should  jump  upon  him.  When  the  Jumpers  assemble  for 
worship,  they  say  nothing,  but  jump  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  the 
higher  they  jump  and  the  more  heavily  they  come  down  on  their 
invisible  foe,  the  greater  are  their  hopes  of  salvation.  . . . 

There  is  another  remarkable  offspring  of  private  judgment  in  the 
belief  of  the  “Peculiar  People.”  The  fatalism  of  fanatic  Arabs,  who 
almost  annihilated  our  trained  troops,  by  reckless  and  daring  charges, 
inspired  by  contempt  of  death,  does  not  surpass  the  fatalism  of  the 
“ Peculiar  People.”  If  they  are  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  by 
illness,  they  will  not  think  of  calling  in  a doctor.  Their  private 
judgment,  founded  on  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  convinces 
them  that  to  call  in  a medical  man  would  be  to  insult  God,  and  show 
that  they  had  no  confidence  in  His  paternal  care.  . . . 
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When  one  reads  at  the  end  of  stirring  war-proclamations  that  “ the 
Surgeon-General,  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  present  to  attend  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,”  or  “by  order  of  King  Jesus  and  Captain  Cadman,”  or  is 
informed  by  a huge  placard  that,  “ after  spiking  the  enemies1  cannon, 
Jhe  blood-and-fire  soldiers  will  march  in  a certain  direction,  there  halt 
and  form  in  hollow  square,  and  amid  fire  and  blazes  and  the  playing  of 
the  Hallelujah  gallop,  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ! ” we  cannot  help 
shuddering  at  such  excesses  of  profanity  (pp.  92 — 94). 

Dr.  Ricards  insists  above  all  on  the  choice  between  two 
alternatives  and  two  only,  which  lies  before  all  thinking  men. 
Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  utter  feebleness  and  helplessness 
of  all  Christianity  outside  the  Catholic  Church  will  read  with  a 
sympathy  based  on  his  own  experience  the  clear  testimony, 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  these  pages  to  this  important 
fact  The  taint  of  criticizing  unbelief  is  infecting  every 
religious  body  except  that  which  is  subject  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter — Anglicans,  Methodists,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  are 
equally  unable  to  meet  the  attacks  of  vulgar  scepticism. 

If  men  will  persist  in  claiming  for  themselves  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  they  cannot  possibly  have  a sound  principle  to  fall  back 
upon,  when  they  are  driven  from  the  position  of  feeble  sentimentalism 
by  the  persistent  assaults  of  vulgar  unbelief. 

A Bradlaugh  or  an  Ingersoll,  or  any  one  of  the  crew  whose  bold 
assertions  cause  men  to  shudder  who  retain  one  atom  of  reverent  Faith, 
must  carry  all  before  him.  And  the  reason  is  plain  and  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  Rationalism  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  controversy 
on  both  sides.  The  only  difference  is  that  one  party,  the  Free-thinkers, 
boldly  and  openly  maintain  the  indisputable  rights  of  this  supreme 
judge,  while  the  other  shelters  its  pretensions  to  Divine  light  under  the 
cover  of  human  formularies  and  the  shadow  of  great  names  (p.  157). 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this  book  are  more  essentially 
constructive  than  the  earlier  portion.  They  explain  and  defend 
on  the  ground  of  common  sense  and  logical  consistency  the 
dogmas  to  which  Protestants  take  chief  exception,  such  as  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  show 
how  they  are  a sort  of  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation itself,  and  how  any  form  of  Christianity  which  rejects 
them  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  Christianity  at  all. 
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2.— LIFE  OF  ANNE  CATHERINE  EMMERICH.1 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  wonderful  revelations  made 
to  Sister  Emmerich,  as  related  in  the  Dolorous  Passion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ , will  turn  with  eager  interest  to  the  story  of 
her  life.  As  far  as  externals  went,  it  was  a most  uneventful 
life.  Born  in  1774,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a dressmaker  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1802  entered  the  Augustinian  Convent 
at  Diilmen.  When  the  convent  was  suppressed  in  18 11,  she 
was  so  ill  that  for  some  time  she  was  unable  to  be  removed,  and 
remained  in  her  cell  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  confessor 
of  the  convent  and  an  old  servant-woman  for  the  most  necessary 
services.  In  the  Lent  of  the  following  year  she  was  moved  to 
a poor  lodging  in  the  town  of  Diilmen,  and  from  November, 
1812,  until  her  death  in  1824,  she  never  rose  from  her  sick-bed. 

Yet  this  poor,  humble,  persecuted  nun  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  one  to  whom  God  revealed 
secrets  such  as  He  communicates  but  rarely  even  to  the  greatest 
of  the  saints.  She  was  one  of  the  chosen  few  who  have  had 
the  unspeakable  privilege  of  bearing  in  their  body  the  wounds 
of  their  Lord  and  Master.  Her  life  was  one  of  the  most 
wonderful,  one  of  the  most  miraculous,  that  this  age  has 
witnessed.  For  long  years  her  only  food  was  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  her  constant  companions  the  Saints  of  God,  whose 
history  and  whose  sufferings  she  had  the  privilege  of  beholding 
as  clearly  as  if  she  had  watched  them  with  her  bodily  eyes  and 
listened  to  them  with  her  bodily  ears.  She  shared  with  her 
Lord,  not  only  His  sacred  wounds,  but  His  task  of  expiation, 
and  endured  voluntarily  and  with  joy  the  most  agonizing  bodily 
and  mental  sufferings  in  expiation  of  the  sins  committed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  obtain  graces  for  sinners  and 
avert  from  them  the  punishment  they  had  merited. 

The  most  singular  of  all  her  gifts  was  her  power  when  in 
ecstasy  of  recognizing  the  minutest  relics  of  the  saints,  and  see- 
ing before  her  the  Saints  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  witnessing 
all  the  details  of  their  life.  This  ignorant  peasant-girl  described 
most  vividly  the  cities  where  they  lived,  the  scene  of  their 
martyrdom,  their  whole  history,  and  this  with  an  accuracy  of 
detail  which  was  utterly  inexplicable,  except  on  the  hypothesis 

1 Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmeruh.  From  the  German  of  the  Very  Rev.  K.  E. 
Schrn6eger,  C.SS.R.  New  York  : Pustet  and  Co.,  52,  Barclay  Street. 
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of  a supernatural  revelation.  The  stories  she  related,  and  which 
were  written  down  by  “the  Pilgrim/*  as  she  calls  him,  the 
faithful  and  pious  Clement  Brentano,  are  in  exact  accordance 
in  almost  every  particular  with  the  authentic  Acts  of  the  Saints 
and  the  historical  testimony  respecting  them.  Even  when  there 
is  an  occasional  discrepancy,  as  in  her  account  of  St.  Apollonia 
as  having  been  married,  whereas  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
she  is  commemorated  as  a Virgin,  there  is  always  some  ready 
explanation.2  When  a false  relic  was  presented  to  her,  she 
invariably  detected  it.  Once  a fragment  of  a heathen  skull  was 
brought  to  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  “ What  does  that  old  hag 
want  with  me  ? ” and  cried  out  that  a swarthy  old  woman  was 
running  about  the  room,  and  that  she  was  afraid  of  her.  Soon 
after  this  a fragment  of  the  fossil  remains  of  an  animal  found 
in  the  Lippe  was  placed  near  her.  “Ah/*  she  said,  “there  is 
nothing  hurtful  about  this ! It  is  a good  animal : it  never 
committed  sin.”  Then  reverting  to  the  former  piece  of  bone, 
she  begged  them  to  throw  the  old  woman  away,  as  she  might 
hurt  them.  When  her  ecstasy  was  over,  she  begged  that  pagan 
bones  might  not  be  brought  her,  as  they  filled  her  with  disgust 
and  loathing. 

No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  her  narrative  without 
recognizing  in  it,  even  before  comparing  it  with  the  records 
of  the  Church,  the  stamp  of  truth.  Somehow  there  breathes 
through  all  the  words  of  Sister  Emmerich  a sanctity  which  can 
be  felt  The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
shines  through  all  she  said.  Any  one  who  has  had  knowledge 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  souls  of  men  will  find  his  own  experience 
confirmed  in  all  that  she  relates  of  the  devices  of  the  evil  one, 
the  struggles  of  the  soul  that  has  sinned  and  desires  to  return 
to  God,  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  exceeding  generosity  of 
God  in  rewarding  every  act  of  self-denial,  the  joy  of  serving 
God  from  childhood,  the  love  of  our  Lord  to  penitents,  and  all 
the  varied  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life.  Her  countless  stories 
coincide  with  the  conclusions  of  ascetic  theology.  Sometimes 
her  language  is  obscure,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  metaphor 
from  what  is  to  be  taken  literally ; but  this  is  a phenomenon 
which  may  be  often  observed  in  the  inspired  utterances  of  the 
saints  of  God,  even  in  those  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1 There  may  have  been  some  confusion  between  V.  (Virgo)  and  Vid.  (Vidua), 
or  it  is  possible  that  S.  Apollonia  may  in  the  married  state  have  preserved  her 
virginity  intact 
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But  this  brief  notice  of  what  is  a fascinating  and  wonderful 
book  is  by  way  of  whetting  our  readers*  taste.  In  our  next 
number  we  hope  to  insert  an  article  on  this  most  holy  woman, 
but  the  two  volumes  must  be  perused  for  themselves  by  all  who 
desire  to  know  fully  the  astonishing  sanctity  and  miraculous  life 
of  this  modem  ecstatica. 

The  translator  of  Sister  Emmerich’s  Life  has  conferred  a 
benefit  on  all  the  English-speaking  Catholics,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  invidious  to  criticize  the  translation  too  closely. 
We  must  however  say  that  it  needs  revision  in  some  parts,  as 
ill-chosen  expressions  have  here  and  there  crept  in,  and  even 
without  comparing  it  with  the  original  we  can  detect  a good 
many  inaccuracies  in  rendering  the  German  into  an  English 
dress. 


.3.— jungmann’s  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history.1 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  another  volume 
of  Professor  Jungmann’s  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
It  treats  of  that  period  of  history,  when  the  Church,  bounding 
forward  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  sainted  Pontiff  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  made  its  power  and  influence  felt  in  every  portion 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  In  clear  and  bold  outline  it 
describes  the  long  and  fearful  struggle  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Hohenstaufens,  which  began  with  the  accession  of 
. Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  ended  with 
the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  Frederic  the  Second 
at  the  First  Council  of  Lyons,  1245,  by  the  illustrious  Pontiff 
Innocent  the  Fourth. 

There  is  a short  dissertation  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  Crusades,  those  holy  wars  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
Seljukian  Turk,  staved  off  for  a time  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern 
. Empire,  rekindled  the  faith  throughout  Christian  Europe,  intro- 
duced many  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  life  among  the 
. Western  nations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  Church  over  the  civil  power.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
1 Sovereign  Pontiff  that  set  them  in  motion,  he  it  was  that 
seemed  to  command  them  in  the  person  of  his  legates,  and 
around  him  in  consequence;  as  the  Head  of  the  Chwch, 

1 Dissertations  SeUcta  in  Historiam  EccUsiasticam . Auctore  Bernardo 

Jungmann,  Eccles.  Cathode.  Brugeus,  Canon.  Hon.,  Philos,  et  S.  Theol.  Doct«,  etc. 
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centred  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes  that  were 
ever  streaming  onwards  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidel. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  this  volume  is  centred  in 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  if  not  the  grandest,  certainly  the 
mightiest  of  the  long  line  of  St  Peter’s  successors.  Elected  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  to  the  Papal  Chair,  he  at  once 
made  all  Christendom  recognize  the  master  mind,  bold  and 
fearless,  that  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  Church.  After  restoring 
his  supremacy  in  Rome,  he  purged  the  Papal  Court,  regained 
the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  was  acknowledged  as 
suzerain  of  the  two  Sicilies,  protected  the  sanctity  and  indisso- 
lubility of  marriage  against  Alphonsus  the  Ninth  of  Leon  and 
Peter  the  Second  of  Aragon,  of  whom  the  latter  made  his 
kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See.  Against  Sancho  the  First 
of  Portugal,  he  defended  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
against  S worker,  King  of  Norway.  He  reformed  abuses  in 
Sweden,  compelled  Ladislaus,  Duke  of  Great  Poland,  under 
threat  of  excommunication,  to  cease  from  oppressing  the  Church, 
reconciled  in  Hungary  the  two  brothers,  Emmeric  and  Andrew, 
who  were  at  feud  with  each  other.  He  inaugurated  a new 
empire  in  the  East,  created  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  deposed 
him  and  created  another,  humiliated  the  proud  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  chastised  John,  King  of  England,  reconciled  to  the 
Church  the  Bulgarians,  confirmed  the  two  great  Orders  of 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  and  finally  celebrated  the  Twelfth 
Ecumenical  Council,  1215,  which  was  attended  by  seventy-one 
primates  and  metropolitans,  four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops, 
eight  hundred  abbots  and  priors,  many  princes  and  their 
ambassadors.  We  know  full  well  the  combat  that  he  waged 
with  our  own  King  John,  who,  as  Mr.  Green  tells  us,  “was  the 
worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins.  He  united  into  one  mass  of 
wickedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their  unbridled  lust, 
their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  their  shamelessness,  their  superstition, 
their  cynical  indifference  to  honour  or  truth.  In  mere  boyhood 
he  tore  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish  chieftains  who 
came  to  own  him  as  their  lord.  His  ingratitude  and  perfidy 
brought  his  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To  his  brother  he 
was  the  worst  of  traitors.  All  Christendom  believed  him  to  be 
the  murderer  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Britanny.  He  abandoned 
one  wife,  and  was  faithless  to  another.  His  punishments  were 
refinements  of  cruelty,  the  starvation  of  children,  the  crushing 
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old  men  under  copes  of  lead.”  Such  was  the  monarch  against 
whom  Innocent  brought  to  bear  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
in  his  endeavour  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  threat- 
ened as  they  were  by  the  King's  efforts  to  instal  in  the  prima- 
tial  see  of  Canterbury  a mere  creature  of  his  own,  John  de 
Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  As  John  refused  to  recognize  the 
Pope’s  nominee,  Cardinal  Langton,  Innocent  placed  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  1208,  cut  John  off  from  the  body 
of  the  faithful  by  sentence  of  excommunication,  1209,  and  at 
last  finding  all  these  efforts  fruitless,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Matthew  Paris,  issued  a Bull  of  deposition  against  the  English 
King  in  1212,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  commissioned  the  French  King  to  put  the  Bull  in  executioa 
Professor  Jungmann  is  of  opinion  that  Matthew  Paris  has  exag- 
gerated the  story,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Innocent  actually  deposed  John.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that 
Pandulf,  the  Papal  Legate,  received  instructions  not  to  pro- 
mulgate John's  deposition  until  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  and 
submission  had  vanished. 

But  ere  this,  the  illustrious  Pontiff  had  already  vanquished 
a greater  and  more  powerful  enemy  in  the  person  of  John’s  rival, 
Philip  Augustus  of  France.  This  monarch  had  wedded 
Ingelberga  of  Denmark,  a princess  of  the  greatest  virtue  and 
beauty.  From  the  very  first  night  of  the  marriage  he  conceived 
an  uncontrollable  disgust  and  aversion  for  his  wife.  The  cause 
of  this  aversion  has  never  become  known,  though  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned.  On  a false  pretext  of  affinity  the 
marriage  was  annulled  by  some  of  those  Court  Bishops  whom 
John  desired  to  have  in  England.  How  similar  the  position  of 
the  friendless  Ingelberga  to  that  occupied  hereafter  by  the 
injured  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  The 
unhappy  Danish  princess  on  hearing  through  an  interpreter  the 
sentence  that  had  been  passed,  signified  amid  sobs  and  tears  her 
appeal  to  the  only  tribunal  upon  earth,  whence  she  could  expect 
justice  by  crying  out  in  mournful  accents,  Rome ! Rome ! She 
appealed  to  Rome  and  would  not  return  to  Denmark.  Philip 
meantime  confined  her  in  the  convent  of  Beaurepaire,  and 
espoused  Agnes  of  Merania,  the  object  of  his  passion.  But 
Innocent  could  not  let  matters  rest  thus,  he  was  determined  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  friendless  princess.  “This  was  not  a 
question”  says  Hurter,  “of  temporal  domain,  or  of  contested 
rights  with  the  Holy  See : the  great  point  at  issue  was  summed 
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up  in  the  question : Is  the  Catholic  sovereign  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  Christianity  which  bind  his  subjects  ? In  the  matter  of 
this  divorce,  Innocent  the  Third  followed  only  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  duty  and  of  that  of  princes ; actuated  by  a 
truly  Apostolic  zeal,  he  was  open  to  no  earthly  consideration. 
To  call  his  firmness  a crime  would  be  to  make  a dangerous 
example  for  all  ages ; it  would  break  down  the  barrier 
between  power  and  duty,  and  release  man  from  every  moral 
obligation.  The  duty  of  the  Pope  is  to  be  the  pastor  of  kings 
and  thereby  the  saviour  of  the  people.” 

A Papal  Legate  was  despatched  to  Philip  to  use  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  bring  him  to  a sense  of  his  duty ; if  all  else 
failed,  to  lay  the  realm  under  an  interdict.  Philip  haughtily 
refused  all  overtures,  presented  Agnes  to  the  army,  crowned  her 
with  his  own  hands,  and  made  his  knights  and  barons  swear 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  her  behalf. 

“On  December  12,  1199,  at  midnight,  the  mournful  tolling 
of  the  Cathedral  bells  summoned  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Dijon.  The  bishops  and  priests  repaired  in  silence  to  the 
Basilica,  lighted  on  their  way  by  flaming  torches.  The  image 
of  the  Crucified  was  covered  with  a black  veil.  The  relics  had 
been  removed  and  the  last  remains  of  the  consecrated  Hosts 
had  been  burned.  The  Legate,  wearing  a violet  stole,  pro- 
nounced the  interdict  upon  all  the  provinces  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  King  of  France,  so  long  as  that  prince  refused  to  break 
off  his  adulterous  commerce  with  Agnes  of  Merania.  At  these 
words  all  the  torches  were  thrown  to  the  ground  and  extin- 
guished, adding  the  horror  of  deep  darkness  to  the  awe  inspired 
by  the  impressive  ceremony  itself ; the  Cathedral  resounded 
with  the  mingled  groans  and  sobs  of  women,  children,  and  old 
men.”  Thus  far  the  ancient  chronicler. 

For  some  time  the  King  held  out  bitterly  and  obstinately, 
wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  the  clergy  and  the  wretched 
Ingelberga.  But  this  only  made  matters  worse : the  King's 
attendants  shunned  his  presence  as  one  accursed  by  God ; and 
the  clamour  of  the  people,  indignant  at  their  deprivation  of 
the  Sacraments  and  the  Mass,  grew  louder  and  more  violent  day 
by  day.  Philip  Augustus  sent  to  inform  Innocent  that  he  was 
ready  to  submit  to  a sentence  passed  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  Pope.  To  what  sentence  ? asked  Innocent.  There  can  be 
but  one,  and  that  one  has  been  already  uttered.  Let  the  King 
put  away  Agnes  of  Merania  and  restore  Ingelberga  as  his  lawful 
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spouse.  The  Pope’s  reply  infuriated  Philip  the  more.  “ Happy 
Saladin,”  he  exclaimed,  “he  had  no  Pope.”  He  resolved, 
however,  to  make  one  more  attempt,  and  so  called  together  all 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  to  a solemn  assembly. 
Agnes  stood  before  them  pale  and  wasted  by  the  interior  grief 
and  struggles  which  preyed  upon  her  soul.  What  must  I do  ? 
asked  Philip.  Obey  the  Pope,  they  answered  ; put  away  Agnes 
and  restore  Ingelberga.  The  proud  monarch  at  last  gave  way, 
and  though  many  long  years  were  to  pass  before  Ingelberga 
regained  all  her  rights  and  privileges,  and  was  truly  and 
sincerely  loved  by  her  repentant  husband,  at  least  the  adulterous 
union  with  Agnes  of  Merania  was  dissolved,  and  all  Christendom 
was  forced  to  recognize  the  sacredness  of  that  tie  which  no 
power  on  earth  can  break,  and  of  which  Christ  hath  said, 
“ What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 

The  learned  Professor  also  treats  of  that  interesting  document, 
known  in  history  as  the  Bull  of  Hadrian  the  Fourth,  whereby  he 
is  supposed  to  have  delivered  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
the  Second.  He  has  evidently  studied  with  the  greatest  care 
and  diligence  all  the  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
although,  after  due  consideration,  he  is  unwilling  to  give  a 
categorical  answer,  yet  it  is  clear  that  to  his  mind  the  arguments 
against  its  authenticity  are  telling  and  convincing.  We  should 
not  be  suprised  if  Hadrian’s  Bull  be  proved  a forgery.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  many  Pontifical  letters  and  documents 
were  either  forged  or  mutilated,  especially  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  This  is  proved  from  the  letters  of  John 
of  Salisbury  and  others ; from  the  excommunication  threatened 
against  such  forgers  by  Richard,  the  successor  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  ; from  the  decrees  of  Innocent  the  Third.  Moreover, 
this  Bull  bears  no  indication  of  place,  day,  or  year.  If  issued  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  in  the  year  1155  or  1156,  yet  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  history  before  the  year  1175,  if  even  then. 

Why  was  it  not  forthcoming  when  Henry  made  his 
expedition  into  Ireland?  Why  was  it  not  exhibited  at  the 
Synod  of  Cashel,  1172  ? Furthermore,  Alexander  the  Third  in 
his  three  genuine  letters  dated  Tusculanum,  September  20,  1172, 
and  written  to  Henry,  to  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  Ireland,  and 
to  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  Papal  Legate,  does  not  refer 
to  the  donation.  The  other  letter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  is  considered  spurious ; for  it  is 
dated  Rome,  1172;  Alexander  was  not  at  Rome  during  that 
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year,  its  style  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  letters, 
and  Giraldus  himself  in  his  work  De  Principis  instructions , 
confesses  that  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Critics  of  the  greatest  authority  reject  it  as  apocryphal,  and 
Jaff£  has  not  inserted  it  among  the  Regesta  of  Alexander  the 
Third.  Lastly,  Giraldus  informs  us  that  Hadrian’s  letter  was 
published  at  the  Synod  of  Waterford  in  the  year  1175.  On 
this  point  again  there  are  grave  doubts.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  however,  the  letter  was  fully  known.  From  the  year 
1155  until  at  least  the  year  1175,  and  not  at  all  improbably  the 
year  1180,  when  John  of  Salisbury  died,  there  is  no  mention  of 
this  letter,  although  there  were  many  and  grave  reasons  for  its 
publication,  if  any  such  document  existed. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  testimony  of  John  of 
Salisbury  in  the  Metalogicus , which  was  completed  about  the 
year  1160.  In  the  forty-second  chapter  the  donation  is  related. 
How  comes  it  then  that  from  the  year  1 160  to  the  year  1175  no 
mention  of  this  donation  is  to  be  found  in  history  ? Hence  it 
is  that  many  critics  will  have  it  that  chapter  xlii.  is  an  inter- 
polation ? The  assertion  is  not  gratuitous ; it  has  some 
foundation,  whether  weak  or  strong  we  care  not  to  say.  Again, 
there  is  intrinsic  evidence  in  the  letter  itself  why  it  should  be 
deemed  a forgery,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  unlike  the  letter  of 
Alexander  the  Third  whereby  permission  was  granted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  crown  the  younger  Henry.  This  letter 
is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  a forgery. 

Finally,  if  we  note  the  striking  resemblance  between 
Hadrian’s  letter  and  a similar  one  sent  by  the  same  Pontiff 
to  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,  if  too  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Hadrian’s  letter  to  Henry  the  Second  did  not  probably  see  the 
light  before  1180,  in  which  year  both  Louis  the  Seventh  and 
John  of  Salisbury  died,  we  shall  at  least  suspend  our  judgment, 
and  not  be  too  ready  to  embrace  as  Gospel  truth  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  on  this  subject. 

The  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  treated  at 
length,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  amongst  the  authorities 
quoted,  the  life  of  the  Saint  by  Father  Morris  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 
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4.— DIE  SITTENLEHRE  DES  DARWINISMUS.1 

It  is  now  six  years  since  Mr.  H.  Spencer  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Data  of  Ethics \ The  attempt  he  makes  in  this 
work  may  rightly  be  called  44  titanic  ; ” for  he  undertakes  nothing 
less  than  to  build  up  a system  of  moral  philosophy  inde- 
pendently of  any  definite  statement  about  the  first  cause  of  all 
things  which,  according  to  his  44  First  Principles,”  is  utterly  un- 
knowable. He  maintains  in  the  Preface  to  his  work  on  Ethics, 
that  all  moral  systems  which  preceded  it  are  lacking  in  solidity, 
because  they  are  not  constructed  upon  a scientific  basis.  44  The 
establishment  of  rules  of  right  conduct  on  a scientific  basis  is  a 
pressing  need.”2  And  if  we  ask  what  this  scientific  basis  is,  he 
answers,  that  it  is  the  great  principal  of  evolution,  which 
dominates  in  the  whole  universe.  Hence  it  follows  that  he  who 
will  lay  down  rules  for  human  conduct  must  first  study  the 
development  of  conduct  in  general.  Studying  physics,  biology, 
psychology,  sociology,  he  has  to  learn  what  experience  teaches 
us  about  the  laws  of  activity  in  general,  and  these  laws  he  has 
to  apply  to  human  conduct,  because  44  Ethics  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  that  form  which  universal  conduct  assumes  during  the 
last  stage  of  its  evolution  ” (p.  20).  Resting  on  this  basis  the 
ethical  system  of  Mr.  H.  Spencer  developes  into  final  conclusions 
with  a show  of  scientific  exactness,  that  highly  satisfies  the 
minds  of  extreme  evolutionists  and  secularists  not  only  in 
England,  but  still  more  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Within 
two  years  two  editions  of  the  Data  of  Ethics  were  exhausted. 
Soon  there  appeared  a German  translation  of  them.  The 
German  periodical  Unsere  Zeit  actually  went  so  far  as 
to  compare  Mr.  H.  Spencer  with  Aristotle  on  account  of 
44  the  rare  universality  of  his  scientific  culture  ” and  his 
“stupendous  learning.”  In  France  M.  Jules  Ferry  declared 
publicly  before  the  legislative  body  of  the  nation,  the  Ethics  of 
Mr.  H.  Spencer  to  be  one  of  those  works  which  seemed  to  him 
most  adapted  for  elementary  instruction  in  morals. 

Whether  the  Data  of  Ethics  deserve  such  loud  applause,  or 

1 Die  Sittenlehre  des  Darwinismus . Eine  Kritik  der  Ethik  Herbert  Spencer’s. 
Von  Victor  Cathrein,  S.J.  ( The  Morals  of  Darwinism . A criticism  on  the  Data  of 
Ethics  of  Mr  Spencer.  By  Victor  Cathrein,  S.J).  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Herder’* 
sche  Verlagshandlung,  1885. 

8 Data  of  Ethics , Preface,  p.  4. 
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whether  they  are  not  rather  to  be  rejected  as  baseless  and  false 
theories  which  lead  to  most  ruinous  consequences,  every 
believer  in  Christianity  will  see  at  once,  after  having  read  the 
chief  rule  of  moral  conduct,  which  they  contain.  It  runs  thus  : 
“The  absolutely  good,  the  absolutely  right,  in  conduct,  can  be 
that  only  which  produces  pure  pleasure — pleasure  unalloyed 
with  pain  anywhere.  By  implication,  conduct  which  has  any 
concomitant  of  pain,  or  any  painful  consequence,  is  partially 
wrong ; and  the  highest  claim  to  be  made  for  such  conduct  is, 
that  it  is  the  least  wrong  which,  under  the  conditions,  is  possible 
—the  relatively  right  ” (p.  261). 

We  need  not  explain  how  flatly  this  principle  is  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  morals,  for  is  it  not  a funda- 
mental truth  of  Christian  morals,  that  the  conduct  of  Christ 
was  absolutely  good  ? And  yet  the  life  of  Christ,  from  its 
beginning  in  the  cradle  to  its  end  on  the  Cross,  was  a life  full  of 
pain,  chosen  voluntarily  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men  committed 
most  commonly  by  indulging  in  certain  pleasures  which  reason 
'condemns,  and  by  avoiding  certain  pains,  which  according  to 
reason  must  be  undergone  courageously.  And  as  Spencer  s rule 
of  moral  conduct  is  opposed  to  Christianity,  so  it  is  opposed  to 
reason  and  common  sense ; for  according  to  that  principle,  a 
perfect  actress  on  the  stage  approaches  nearer  absolute  morality 
than  General  Gordon  did,  when  he,  faithful  to  his  duty,  was 
starving  in  Khartoum. 

Therefore,  it  might  seem,  Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics  should 
rather  be  ignored  by  Catholic  scholars  than  reviewed  and  refuted. 
However,  this  inference  would  be  a hasty  one.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  whose  minds  become  bewildered  when  they  see  such 
theories  explained  with  a solemn  appearance  of  great  learning, 
and  do  not  see  what  may  be  said  against  them.  False  philo- 
sophy is  the  more  dangerous,  the  grander  is  the  apparatus  of 
so-called  scientific  theories  upon  which  its  dogmas  are  raised. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  able  defender  of  truth  nowhere  can  unveil 
the  real  emptiness  of  its  reasoning  more  impressively  and 
usefully  than  by  testing  its  ethical  tenets,  by  showing  that  the 
principles  which  it  lays  down  for  human  conduct  are  baseless 
and  not  in  harmony  with  human  dignity. 

It  is  this  which  Father  Cathrein  has  done  with  regard  to  the 
Ethics  of  Darwinism  as  developed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
His  criticism  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  part 
he  explains  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Data  of  Ethics . In  the 
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second  he  inquires  into  evolution  as  foundation  of  morals.  Here 
the  gratuitous  assertions,  on  which  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  moral 
doctrine  rests,  are  solidly  expounded  and  answered,  and  their 
conflict  with  experience  and  reason  is  proved.  In  the  third  part 
our  author  compares  the  principal  tenets  of  Mr.  H.  Spencers 
Ethics  with  the  axioms  that  must  form  the  basis  of  sound  moral 
philosophy,  and  then  puts  forth  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  cannot  but  result  from  ethical  precepts  when  built  upon 
the  principle  of  blind  evolution.  Father  Cathreins  exposition 
is  very  clear,  his  diction  vigorous  and  rich  in  illustrations ; his 
whole  criticism  combines  common  sense  and  a good  mixture  of 
mother-wit  with  profound  learning.  Every  student  of  moral 
philosophy,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  German,  will  find  his 
pamphlet  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 


5. — LE  CONCORDAT  ET  LE  GALLICANISME.1 

The  discourse  delivered  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier  in  April,  “ Le  * 
Concordat  et  le  Gallicanisme,”  is  not  only  an  admirable  speech : 
we  can  further  recommend  it  as  a most  useful  epitome  of  the 
Gallican  controversy.  Though  Gallicanism  has  disappeared,  it 
is  not  forgotten  ; and  a Catholic  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
Gallican  theories  and  the  history  of  the  movement,  is  apt  to 
find  himself  occasionally  at  a loss.  The  greater  part  of  this 
pamphlet  of  sixty  pages  is  devoted  to  a clear  exposition  of  the 
GalHcan  and  Ultramontane  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  powers 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world.  We  must  give  a word  of  caution  about  the 
term  “ Ultramontane,"  which  has  a definite  meaning  in  this 
controversy,  as  opposed  to  Gallican.  The  Ultramontane  theory 
gave  his  due  position  to  the  Holy  Father : while  the  latter 
would  accord  to  the  Holy  See  only  a modified  supremacy,  the 
principal  Gallican  tenet  being  the  undue  exaltation  of  the 
kingly  power.  But  the  word  “Ultramontane"  survives  in 
common  talk,  and  is  given  indiscriminately  by  non-Catholics  to 
any  person  or  opinion  whose  good  sound  Catholicity  offends 
their  prejudices. 

To  us  in  the  present  day,  the  Gallican  position  with  regard 

1 Le  Concordat  et  U Gallicanisme . Discours  prononce  par  M.  Emile  OHiviet. 
Paris : Garnier-Fr&res.  Les  Catholiques  liblraux , VEglise  et  le  Ubbalisme  de  /Sjo 
A nos  jours . Par  Anatole  Leroy-Bcaulieu.  Paris : Hon. 
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to  the  authority  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter  appears  one  of 
hazy  uncertainty,  for  they  shrank  from  the  simple  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  episcopate  which  was 
proposed  by  some  earlier  theologians  ; while  the  main  doctrine 
of  Gallicanism,  the  Divine  right  and  absolute  power  of  Kings, 
only  stopping  short  of  infallibility  and  impeccability,  seems 
simply  absurd.  M.  Ollivier  says  very  truly,  that  the  Revolution 
made  a clean  sweep  of  both. 

The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  practically  a defence  of 
the  Ultramontane  theories  in  the  form  in  which  they  survived 
the  Revolution,  against  the  attacks  of  the  44  anticlerical  ” party 
of  to-day,  whose  one  aim  seems  to  be  to  fasten  odium  on  the 
Church,  and  who  use  largely  the  words  “ Ultramontane  ” and 
“clerical”  for  that  purpose,  utterly  distorting  their  historical 
meaning.  He  points  out  that  the  Concordat  was  based  on 
Ultramontane  doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
four  propositions  of  1682.  Any  relics  of  the  old  Gallicanism 
were  finally  destroyed  by  a spontaneous  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  who  changed  the  text-books  used  in 
the  Seminaries,  and  themselves  made  the  first  advances  towards 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  breviary  in  place  of  the  local  rites. 
To  this  spirit,  the  true  spirit  of  the  Concordat,  the  Church 
remains  faithful,  in  spite  of  persecution  and  the  bad  faith  of  her 
enemies.  In  conclusion,  M.  Ollivier  deplores  the  miserable 
policy  which  has  been  allowed  to  prevail  in  France,  the  policy 
of  persecution  and  unfairness  for  one  part  of  the  community 
without  a shadow  of  regard  for  justice  ; and  we  cannot  but  fear 
with  him  for  the  harvest  which  will  follow  such  a sowing. 

We  must  give  another  caution  against  being  misled  by  a. 
name,  as  we  turn  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu’s  new  book.  If  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  have  fastened  upon  the  word  “Ultra- 
montane  ” a meaning  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  the  word 
41  Liberal  ” has  also  changed  its  signification,  and  now,  on  the 
Continent,  means  simply  a bitter  enemy  of  the  Church  ; while 
the  phrase  44  Liberal  Catholic  ” has  come  to  be  applied  to  those 
individuals,  happily  few,  of  whose  loyalty  to  the  faith  and  to 
the  Church  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  though  they  still  profess 
themselves  Catholics.  Such  are  not,  however,  the  44  Catholiques 
liblraux  ” of  the  book  before  us.  They  are  men  of  a very 
different  type : zealous  defenders  of  religion,  and  men  who 
did  a great  work  in  France  for  the  cause  of  Christian  education, 
though  they  displayed  a jealousy  of  the  authority  of  Rome  which 
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was  much  to  be  regretted,  and  were  Liberals,  and  almost  ultra- 
Liberals,  in  matters  where  the  faith  was  not  concerned.  Such 
were  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  and  Dupanloup,  whose  policy  is 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  French  nation  ui  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s  book  as  a vindication  of  true  liberty  joined  to  a firm 
adherence  to  every  iota  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  fact  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  represent  it  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Ultramontanism  which  M.  Ollivier  has  so  clearly  explained  to 
us  in  his  discourse.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  him  here, 
and  though  we  applaud  the  vigour,  honesty,  and  thorough 
loyalty  of  these  u Catholic  Liberals  ” to  Christian  principles, 
yet  we  think  they  ventured  rather  near  to  the  brink  of  a 
Liberalism  which  was  not  Catholic,  and  which  was  the  fatal 
gulf  in  which  the  unhappy  Abb6  Lamennais  lost  himself. 

Yet  the  part  they  had  to  play  was  a most  difficult  one,  and 
it  would  be  most  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  their  services 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  France.  It  was  Montalembert  and 
Dupanloup  who  won  the  great  triumph  of  the  education  law 
of  1850,  “the  most  favourable  to  Catholics  of  any  passed 
or  likely  to  be  passed  on  the  Continent  during  the  present 
century.”  With  the  Falloux  law  of  1850  came  the  deplor- 
able division  in  the  Catholic  ranks  brought  about,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  tells  us,  by  the  headstrong  and  overbearing  action 
of  the  directors  of  the  Univers.  We  cannot  but  regret  the 
tone  adopted  by  M.  Louis  Veuillot  and  his  staff  at  this 
time.  The  Univers  may  have  been  more  logical  than  its  oppo- 
nents, and  certainly  was  very  loyal  to  the  Holy  See,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  sowing  among  the  people  a most  unnecessary  suspi- 
cion of  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  who  were  working 
with  all  their  powers  and  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  It  began  a course  of  very  ill-judged  and 
bitter  invective,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  dictate  to  the 
Bishops  and  teach  them  their  duty.  Such  conduct  has  drawn 
down  on  French  Catholic  journals  very  severe  and,  as  we  cannot 
but  feel,  richly  deserved  reproofs  from  the  Holy  Father,  who 
has  quite  recently  spoken  in  plain  language  which  we  trust  will 
not  fail  of  its  effect.  The  style  of  writing  adopted  in  these 
Catholic  papers  increases  the  bitterness  between  Catholics  and 
their  avowed  enemies,  especially  in  France,  and  foments  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  less  educated  Catholics. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues  his  historical  essay  down  to 
1870,  and  in  the  last  chapter  gives  a summary  of  the  present 
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state  of  feeling  among  the  Catholic  party.  The  book  is  very 
interesting,  even  if  it  fails  somewhat  in  leading  to  a practical 
conclusion.  Perhaps  the  best  part  in  it  is  the  keen  and  just 
appreciation  of  the  sound  views  and  policy  of  the  “Liberal 
Catholics”  up  to  1850.  Our  author  is  certainly  a keen  admirer 
of  Catholic  Liberalism.  “ Ce  lib^ralisme  Catholique,”  he  says, 
14  venait  plus  du  cceur  que  de  l’imagination,  mais  non  moins  de 
la  t£te  que  du  cceur.”  The  whole  book  is  well  written,  and 
would  serve  as  an  excellent  preliminary  to  the  study  of  con- 
temporary Church  history  in  France,  and  as  such  we  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


6. — THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SECRET  SOCIETIES.1 

The  first  of  these  two  works  by  Mgr.  Dillon  is  a popular 
treatise  on  the  secret  societies  of  our  own  day,  their  connection 
with  the  central  Masonic  organization,  and  their  methods  of 
action  against  the  Church  and  Christian  civilization.  The 
author  has  written  it  in  order  to  do  his  part  in  carrying  out 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  the  Encyclical 
Hntnanum  Genus  when  he  called  upon  the  pastors  of  souls, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  “instruct  the  people  as  to  the 
artifices  used  by  societies  of  this  kind,  and  as  to  the  depravity 
of  their  opinions  and  the  wickedness  of  their  acts.”  Mgr.  Dillon's 
work  has  already  been  honoured  by  the  Holy  Father  himself 
with  so  marked  and  so  unusual  an  approbation  that  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  accord  it  any  further  praise  than  merely  to 
take  note  of  the  fact.  The  book  was  presented  to  His  Holiness, 
accompanied  by  an  Italian  version  of  its  table  of  contents, 
and  of  long  extracts  from  its  principal  sections,  and  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  was  pleased  to  order  that  the  Italian  version  should 
be  completed,  and  the  book  printed  and  published  at  Rome 
at  his  own  expense.  We  offer  Mgr.  Dillon  our  congratulations 
on  this  high  mark  of  the  approval  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
proceed  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  seen  the 
book  an  outline  of  its  general  plan  and  contents. 

Mgr.  Dillon  begins  by  sketching  the  gradual  development 

1 The  War  of  Antichrist  with  the  Church  and  Christian  Civilisation . Lectures 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  October,  1884.  By  Mgr.  George  F.  Dillon,  D.D, 
Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  1885. 

The  Spoliation  of  the  Propaganda . A Lecture  delivered  in  Edinburgh.  By 
Mgr.  George  F.  Dillon,  D.D.  Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  1885. 
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of  aggressive  atheism  and  infidelity  in  Europe  m the  last 
century.  Voltaire  is  the  central  figure  of  the  picture  which 
he  thus  draws  in  bold  outline,  and  in  his  case  he  fills  in  some 
of  the  details,  for  his  spirit  is  that  of  the  societies  which  have 
carried  on  his  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  understand  their  aim 
and  methods  when  we  know  something  of  the  life-work  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Ferney.  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  spread  of  the  infidel  and  anti-Christian  philosophy 
in  Europe  coincided  with  a wide  development  of  the  secret 
societies,  and  notably  of  the  various  forms  of  Masonry.  He 
then  deals  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  in  connection  with  this  question,  he  does 
not,  like  some  other  Catholic  writers,  accept  the  so-called 
Charter  of  Cologne  as  a genuine  document.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  at  least  of  doubtful  value.  He  might  have  gone  even 
further.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  famous  charter 
is  a forgery  dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  present  century. 
Obscure  as  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry,  there  is 
information  in  abundance  as  to  the  rise  of  its  chief  modern 
developments,  and  Mgr.  Dillon  is  treading  on  certain  ground 
as  he  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  part  played  by  Masonry 
in  European  politics  in  the  Revolutionary  period  and  under 
the  First  Napoleon.  He  then  shows  how,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies,  offshoots 
of  Masonry,  organized  on  the  Masonic  model,  and  acting  in 
union  with  their  lodges,  reorganized  the  Revolution  in  Europe. 
Mazzini,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Palmerston,  appear  as  the  chief 
figures  of  this  second  period.  Some  readers,  no  doubt,  will  be 
startled  by  the  rdle  attributed  to  Palmerston,  but  whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  his  official  position  among  the  chiefs  of  the  secret 
societies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  action  in  politics 
having  been  directed  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  For  this 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  Finally,  Mgr.  Dillon  deals  with 
the  character  of  Masonry  among  ourselves  in  England  and 
America,  and  on  that  of  the  secret  societies  in  Ireland,  and  he 
brings  his  lectures  to  a close  by  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  the  Holy  Father’s  command  that  Catholics  should 
not  be  content  with  merely  unmasking  and  denouncing  Free- 
masonry, but  that  they  should  found  and  promote  Catholic 
associations  to  protect  Catholic  interests  and  to  unite  Catholics 
together  in  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  Christian  society 
against  the  attacks  of  the  lodges. 
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Mgr.  Dillon's  second  work,  which  is  bound  up  with  the  first, 
and  forms  a not  unfitting  sequel  to  it,  describes  the  Propaganda, 
its  organization  and  its  work,  and  after  sketching  its  history, 
tells  in  detail  the  story  of  its  spoliation.  This  lecture  states 
clearly  and  pointedly  facts  which  all  Catholics  should  take  to 
heart  The  blow  armed  by  the  Italian  Government  at  the 
Propaganda,  is  a blow  against  Catholic  interests  throughout 
the  world.  In  pleading  for  the  defence  of  the  Propaganda, 
Mgr.  Dillon  deals  with  a question  on  which  he  has  a special 
right  to  speak,  for  he  is  one  of  its  envoys,  a Missionary  Apostolic 
of  the  diocese  of  Sydney. 


7.— SOCIALISM.1 

We  trust  that  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  will  give  us  many 
such  Tracts  for  the  Times , as  Father  Rickaby’s  little  essay  on 
Socialism . The  pamphlet  is  a small  one,  only  thirty-two  pages, 
but  every  page  is  filled  with  clearly  stated  facts,  and  thought 
expressed  in  phrases  that  are  often  epigrammatic  in  their  terse- 
ness and  completeness.  No  one  can  read  it  without  being 
forced  to  think,  and  although  it  deals  with  a difficult  question, 
no  one  that  reads  it  can  fail  to  understand  it.  One  of  the 
best  points  in  the  essay  is  that  it  deals  not  with  Socialism  in 
the  abstract,  but  with  Socialism  as  presented  by  its  prominent 
living  advocates,  and  throughout  the  writer  shows  a wide 
acquaintance  with  the  current  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  essay  are  worth  quoting.  After  show- 
ing that  the  Socialist  schemes  are  simply  unworkable,  Father 
Rickaby  proceeds  to  urge  that  mere  rejection  of  these  proposals 
would  be  a mistake,  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  a 
sound  view  of  the  very  facts  on  which  the  Socialist  agitation 
depends  for  its  popularity. 

Capital  [he  says]  has  something  to  learn : that  the  heaping  up  of 
wealth  by  every  means  not  penal  in  a court  of  law,  is  a bad  game  to 
play  even  for  this  world ; that  employers  have  responsibilities  about 
their  men  beyond  the  payment  of  wages ; that  riches  are  placed  in 
private  hands  for  the  public  benefit ; that  a man  may  not  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  own ; that  Lazarus'  sores  must  no  longer  be  left  to  be 
licked  by  the  dogs  in  the  street.  And  there  are  some  champions  of 

1 Socialism:  a Tract  for  ike  Times . By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics  and  Natural  Law  at  Stonyhurst  College.  London  : Catholic  Troth 
Society,  1885. 
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Christianity  who  have  this  to  learn,  that  the  future  of  the  Church  is 
with  the  people ; not  with  the  ghosts  of  fallen  monarchies,  but  with  the 
rough  hands  and  brawny  arms  of  the  workman  who  now  lives  and 
is  beginning  to  reign  ; that  it  is  high  time  to  interest  themselves  about 
Trades  Unions  and  Co-operative  Stores,  Thrift  and  Profit-sharing,  Over- 
crowding and  Socialism;  and  that  if  ever  again  kings  are  to  be  the 
nursing-fathers  to  the  Church,  it  is  the  people  that  must  make  such 
kings. 


8. — GUIDE-BOOKS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.1 

Mr.  William  Paterson,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  has  given 
his  name  to  two  separate  guide-books  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John 
Merrylees,  author  of  Paterson’s  Switzerland,  and  of  The  English- 
man's Guide-Book  to  the  United  States  and  Canada . The  former 
of  these  books  embraces  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  latter 
adds  to  the  same  matter  a guide  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

' Mr.  Paterson  has  also  published  separately  the  portions  applying 
to  London  and  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Counties,  and  to 
Midland  and  Northern  Counties  and  Wales. 

The  rapid  increase  of  home-born  tourists  and  of  foreign 
visitors  speaking  our  language  has  called  forth  a corresponding 
development  of  our  old  meagre  hand-books  of  travel,  both  in 
number,  and  in  value  and  variety  of  information.  Not  only 
each  county,  but  often  each  district,  has  more  than  one  distinct 
guide-book,  and  many  a remote  town  and  locality  can  now 
boast  that  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  corners,  whether 
of  its  history  or  its  neighbourhood,  have  been  searched  into 
and  brought  under  every  one’s  eye.  As  a compendium  of  such 
interesting  and  useful  points  of  information,  extending  over  a 
wide  field,  these  guide-books  have  many  competitors,  not 
a few  of  them  of  long  standing,  but  few  so  complete 
and  so  convenient.  The  intending  tourist  will  find  these 
volumes  very  beautifully  printed  in  clear  medium  type, 
with  double  columns,  and  amply  supplied  with  excellent 
maps  of  the  country  in  detail,  and  most  useful  plans  of 
the  chief  towns,  cities,  and  cathedrals.  The  divisions  of  the 
larger  Guide  into  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have 
their  own  distinctive  paging,  and  index  at  the  end,  which 
may  thus  be  readily  found  and  consulted.  Full  as  these  are,  we 

1 (i)  Guide-Book  to  the  United  Kingdom,  (2)  Guide-Book  to  England  etnd  Wales. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,  1885.  William  Paterson,  33,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
London:  Edward  Stanford. 
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would  suggest  their  being  still  more  exhaustive,  as  an  index 
can  scarcely  be  called  sufficiently  complete  which  omits  such 
names  as  Blackpool,  Southport,  Fleetwood,  Blackburn,  &c.  from 
its  enumeration.  This  defect,  we  presume,  causes  our  difficulty 
in  finding  any  particular  information  respecting  the  two  first- 
named  popular  watering-places.  We  notice  also  a few  inaccu- 
racies. The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Winefride  is 
incorrect,  and  in  the  description  of  Oxford,  members  of  Christ 
Church  will  not  easily  forgive  its  being  called  Christ  Church 
College.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  such  mistakes,  and  they 
are  wonderfully  few  in  these  two  volumes.  As  it  is  promised  that 
these  guide-books  shall  be  carefully  revised  annually,  the  possessor 
of  a newly  purchased  copy  will  be  able  to  place  some  confidence 
in  its  general  statements  as  to  railway  fares  and  arrangements  ; 
but  we  would  advise  its  compiler  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  each  district,  and  not  to 
accept  secondhand  such  points,  for  instance,  as  the  relative; 
merits  or  cheapness  of  particular  hotels  or  more  distant  routes. 

For  general  order  of  routes,  the  more  clearly  defined  course 
would  perhaps  have  been  to  have  taken  the  east  side  of  the 
country  first,  and  so  have  swept  round  along  the  south  of 
London  to  the  western  counties,  and  to  have  comprised  these 
under  a Second  Part,  distinct  from  Part  I.,  before  proceeding 
to  the  Midland  and  the  North.  Though  contained  within 
this  last,  the  Lake  District  is  well  treated  as  a geographical 
whole.  But  after  all,  the  tourist  must  be  dependent  mainly 
on  his  table  of  contents  and  the  index,  which  should,  therefore, 
hold  as  many  names  as  space  will  afford.  No  slight  recom- 
mendation of  these  guide-books  is,  that  they  are  in  limp  cloth 
binding,  can  easily  be  carried,  and  have  rounded  corners  to 
prevent  their  tearing  the  coat  pocket  or  being  damaged 
themselves. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  late  learned  Bollandist,  De  Buck,  composed  in  Flemish 
a short  popular  history  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  of  which 
P&re  de  Duve  has  just  published  a French  translation,1  in  order 
to  make  it  accessible  to  a wider  circle  of  readers.  It  is  a book 
that  would  be  well  worth  translating  into  English.  It  is  not 
a collection  of  meditations  or  pious  reflections,  but  a narrative 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  of  the  events  of  Holy  Week, 
based  on  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  second  on  what  can  be  gathered  from  authentic  sources 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  these  great  events  and  the  actors 
in  them.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  trial  of  our  Lord, 
the  author  tells  us  how  the  trial  should  have  been  conducted 
if  due  legal  form  had  been  observed,  and  when  he  comes  to 
relate  Pilate’s  part  in  the  Passion,  he  tells  the  story  of  his 
previous  disputes  with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  accusers  of  our  Lord.  The  whole 
is  written  in  a clear  simple  style,  that  all  can  understand,  and 
though  the  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
study,  there  is  no  ostentatious  display  of  learning.  It  is  essen- 
tially a book  for  the  people. 

We  noticed  a few  months  ago  Mgr.  Dillon’s  useful  and 
attractive  volume  on  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,2  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Gill  have  already  brought  out  a new 
and  illustrated  edition.  Such  a book  as  this  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  honouring  our  Lady  and  saving  souls. 
The  wonder-working  picture  is  making  its  appearance  every- 
where, and  we  can  testify  to  a large  number  of  Associates 

1 Manuel  de  la  Passion  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jisus-  Christ.  Par  V.  de  Buck, 
Bollandiste,  Pretre  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  traduit  du  Flamard  par  A.  de  Duve, 
de  la  m€me  Compagnie.  Bruges  : Beyaert-Storie,  1885. 

* The  Virgin  Mother  of  Good  Counsel . A History  of  the  ancient  Sanctuary  o1 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  at  Genazzano.  By  Mgr.  G.  F.  Dillon,  D.D.  New 
Edition  with  Illustrations.  Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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having  been  enrolled  in  the  happy  Confraternity  of  those  who 
look  to  her  who  is  the  Seat  of  Wisdom  and  the  Mother  of 
Good  Counsel  for  wisdom  and  counsel  in  all  their  trials  and 
difficulties.  The  new  edition  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  most 
suitable  for  a prize  or  gift-book. 

The  author  of  the  little  manual  of  instruction  lately  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Facts  of  Faith?  aims  chiefly  at  pre- 
senting his  subject  in  a series  of  short  clear  statements.  He 
has  not  always  avoided  the  danger  that  besets  this  kind  of 
writing,  the  danger  of  sacrificing  clearness  to  brevity.  Some, 
of  his  paragraphs  w'ould  have  been  improved  by  a little  develop- 
ment Some  of  the  equivalents  suggested  for  technical  terms, 
too,  are  not  very  happily  chosen.  To  speak  of  " venial  or 
pardonable  sin”  is  to  risk  a serious  misapprehension  on  the 
scholar’s  part,  even  with  the  explanation  that  is  annexed  to 
the  phrase.  With  these  reservations  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend the  book.  Father  Crane’s  little  manual  will  be  a very 
useful  and  suggestive  help  to  teachers.  Many  of  its  sections 
deal  with  practical  matters  too  often  neglected  in  such  manuals. 
Some  of  these  are  most  aptly  dealt  with  in  the  book  before  us, 
and  we  have  been  specially  pleased  to  see  the  hints  given 
(§  269)  as  to  how  to  help  a dying  Protestant,  by  suggesting 
to  him  acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  perfect  contrition. 

Canon  Wilson  has  published  a lecture  delivered  by  him  in 
Swansea  in  answer  to  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Yeo  that 
Nonconformity  is  the  only  bulwark  against  Roman  Catholicism.4 
Canon  Wilson  objects  to  the  word  bulwark.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  object  to  the  word  only — Anglicanism,  Unitarianism, 
Atheism,  are  no  less  obstacles  to  the  Church  than  Noncon- 
formity. We  suppose  by  bulwark  Mr.  Yeo  means  obstacle , and 
in  this  sense  we  agree  with  his  remark  that  the  progress  of  the 
Church  is  hindered  to  a vast  extent  by  Nonconformity. 

Every  priest  knows  the  immense  utility  of  a yearly  retreat 
and  the  benefit  he  derives  from  the  few  days  of  quiet  reflection 
that  he  then  enjoys,  and  the  graces  which  a retreat  always  brings 
with  it.  Father  Grimm,  C.SS.R.,  has  adapted  from  the  French 
a very  practical  little  book  on  the  Examination  of  Conscience,5 
suitable  for  that  important  time.  He  goes  into  many  details 

* Facts  of  Faith , or  First  Lessons  in  Christianity.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Bromley  Crane,  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  College,  Cotton,  Cheadle.  Leamington : Art  and 
Book  Company ; London  : Burns  and  Oates,  1885. 

4 Nonconformity  and  its  influence  on  Christianity . A Lecture  by  Canon  Wilson, 
O.S.B.  Cardiff : Daniel  Owen. 
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which  a priest  might  otherwise  pass  over  unnoticed,  and  many 
others  on  which  even  the  best  priests  are  prone  to  gradually 
relax  their  vigilance  unless  their  attention  is  directed  to  them. 
Among  other  practical  hints  is  one  respecting  the  care  which 
should  be  exercised  in  procuring  pure  altar  wine,  and  a story  is 
told  of  a bishop  who  had  his  altar  wine  analyzed,  and  discovered 
to  his  horror  that  it  was  so  adulterated  as  not  to  be  the  juice 
of  the  grape  at  all. 

Dr.  Kane  is  one  of  the  noted  champions  of  Orange  Pro- 
testantism in  the  North  of  Ireland.  A Catholic  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  Belfast  papers,  writing  under  the  initials  S.J.,  has 
during  the  last  few  months  successfully  “ brought  him  to  book  ” 
on  various  leading  topics  of  controversy,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  Pope  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Catholicity 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  loyalty  of  English 
and  Irish  Catholics  in  the  days  of  persecution.  The  letters 
have  been  reprinted  in  a pamphlet,6  and  they  supply  in  a handy 
form  a large  store  of  facts  and  arguments  on  topics  which  are 
the  favourite  ground  for  attack  upon  the  Church  for  contro- 
versialists of  the  type  of  Dr.  Kane.  The  reprint  is  a useful  one. 

The  Lion  and  the  Frog 7 professes  to  be  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  to  its  place  of 
publication  to  discover  the  nationality  of  its  author.  It  devotes 
a chapter  to  English  atrocities  in  Ireland,  and  allusions  to  the 
present  treatment  of  Ireland  are  scattered  over  its  pages.  It 
tells  many  hometruths  to  English  respectability,  and  confirms 
the  evidence  which  lately  has  been  proclaimed  to  all  Europe 
by  an  English  newspaper.  The  details  it  puts  before  us 
are,  we  fear,  only  too  true : and  will  make  the  heart  bleed  of 
every  one  who  has  any  love  for  virtue  or  pity  for  his  kind. 
Out  of  the  girls  on  the  streets  in  England,  more  than  five 
thousand  are  mere  children,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
old.  In  English  workhouses  there  are  fourteen  thousand  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  these  are  but  a small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number.  In  many  parts  of  London  marriage  is  an  almost 
unknown  institution.  A nation  thus  corrupt  is  fast  hastening 

3 Examination  of  Conscience  for  the  use  of  Priests  who  are  making  a Retreat, 
From  the  French  of  Gaduel.  Adapted  by  Rev.  E.  Grimm,  C.SS.R.  New  York  : 
Benziger  Brothers,  1885. 

6 Controversy  between  the  Rev.  R . R.  Pane,  LL.D .,  and  “ S.J."  Belfast, 
printed  for  “S.J.”  by  D.  T.  Doherty,  1885. 

7 The  Lion  and  the  Frog : a complete  answer  to'  Mr.  John  Bull's  neighbour  in  her 
true  light.  By  an  Amphibious  Reptile.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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to  destruction  as  a nation,  and  traces  of  the  open  degradation 
which  will  speedily  follow  on  our  hidden  corruption  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  “glorious  Reformation  ” with  its  twin  daughters, 
pride  and  self-will,  have  introduced  their  usual  helpmates,  lust, 
crime,  heartless  selfishness,  and  pagan  vice.  But  we  will  not 
enter  on  this  painful  subject : the  mere  discussion  of  it  rather 
aggravates  than  diminishes  the  evil.  We  fear  that  England 
will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  she  is  humbled  in  the  dust : 
perhaps  our  best  wish  for  her  is  that  the  day  of  her  humiliation 
may  not  be  far  distant. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  energetic  little  pamphlet  conveys  a word  of 
advice  to  Catholics  in  view  of  the  coming  elections.8  They 
are,  where  it  is  practicable,  to  support  Catholics  who  come 
forward  as  independent  Catholics,  otherwise  they  are  to  support 
Tory  and  Conservative  candidates,  exacting  of  them  pledges 
on  the  School  question  and  on  points  where  Catholic  grievances 
still  linger.  Mr.  Johnstone  is  very  outspoken  in  his  opinion  of 
Liberalism.  “ Liberalism,”  he  says,  “ when  properly  understood, 
is  hateful  in  itself,  its  nature,  and  its  objects.  Its  objects  are 
to  overturn  all  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ; to  destroy  the 
rights  of  property,  acquired  and  inherited  ; to  secularize  educa- 
tion, and  to  substitute  unbridled  license  for  order  and  Christian 
liberty  ” (p.  23).  Such  Liberalism  as  this  he  earnestly  begs 
all  Catholics  to  fight  against  to  the  utmost,  and  he  supports 
his  opposition  to  the  Liberal  party  by  a sketch  of  the  disastrous 
policy  under  “ the  modern  Aristides,”  whom  he  regards  as  “ the 
most  vacillating,  unprincipled,  and  unballasted  man  to  whom 
the  concerns  of  a great  nation  have  ever  been  committed  ” 
(P-  25). 

Ch.  d’Hericault  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several 
excellent  works  bearing  on  the  first  French  Revolution.  A 
translation  of  one  of  these  appeared  in  our  pages  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  published  in  a separate 
form.  Les  Noces  d'un  Jacobin  9 is  another  book  well  worthy  of 
the  author’s  reputation,  illustrating  the  same  period  of  history. 
It  purports  to  be  the  diary  of  a Jacobin,  Alcibiade  Ceyrat,  for 
a few  days  before  his  intended  marriage,  in  the  year  1794, 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative 

* A Catholic  and  Constitutional  Political  Platform.  A Tract  for  1885.  By  John 
Augustus  James  Johnstone.  London  : Burns  and  Oates. 

• Lcs  noces  d'un  Jacobin.  Par  Ch.  d'Hericault.  Paris  : Emile  Perrin,  Libraire- 
Editeur,  35,  Quai  des  Grands-Augustins. 
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we  see  a good  deal  of  Jacobin  society,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
it  at  its  true  worth.  The  gross  immorality,  the  espionnage,  the 
worse  than  Tiberian  denunciation,  and  universal  distrust  of  that 
terrible  period  are  painted  in  vivid  and  only  too  real  colours. 
The  principles  of  Freemasonry  are  shown  in  their  effects  on 
education,  on  the  family  life  and  domestic  happiness,  and  with 
clever  irony  are  contrasted  with  the  effects  of  a Christian 
education  under  the  ancien  regime.  We  wish  the  book  all  the 
success  that  it  deserves.  It  is  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  such,  if  any  there  be,  as  still  remain  blind  to  the  tendency  of 
that  movement  which  burst  out  with  volcanic  violence  at  the 
end  of  last  century  in  France,  and  which  is  still  convulsing 
Europe. 

Dr.  Bodkin  sends  us  a pamphlet  on  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  existing  system  of  medical  relief  in  Ireland,10  abuses 
which  it  is  high  time  to  reform  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession.  The  pamphlet 
is  a reprint  of  a Paper  read  before  the  Irish  Medical  Association. 
The  reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  Irish  Press  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  shows  that  Dr.  Bodkin  has  dealt  with  a question  of 
real  and  urgent  interest 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise,  one  of  the  privileges  of  this 
era  of  emancipation,  leads  Father  Lehmkuhl  to  speak,  in  the 
Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  for  August,  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  electors.  The  people  are  warned  of  the  importance  of 
choosing  as  their  representatives  candidates  of  sound  principles, 
who  take  a right  view  of  the  social  questions  of  the  day ; a 
Catholic  if  possible,  and  if  no  good  and  loyal  Catholic  proposes 
himself,  non-Catholics  who  will  uphold  Christianity.  To  abstain 
from  voting  is  permissible  in  some  lands  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, but  may  become  sinful  if  important  matters  are  at 
stake : in  Germany  the  position  of  religion  renders  it  em- 
phatically a duty  for  every  voter  to  do  his  utmost  to  further 
the  good  cause  and  struggle  with  and  for  the  Church.  Father 
Duhr  contributes  an  article  on  the  events  immediately  preced- 

10  The  Scarlet  Runner , the  Abuses  of  the  Red  Ticket  System  of  Medical  Relief, 
and  suggested  Improvements.  By  P.  J.  Bodkin,  Physician  and  Surgeon.  Dublin : 
M.  H.  GUI  and  Son,  1885. 
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ing  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was  not  pre- 
meditated and  planned  beforehand,  but  a sudden  resolve  on 
the  part  of  the  unscrupulous  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  her  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
power,  to  rid  herself  and  France  of  dangerous  rebels  and 
traitors,  stained  with  infamous  crimes.  The  responsibility  of 
this  deplorable  event — the  horrors  of  which  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated— ought  not  therefore  to  be  charged  on  the  Catholic 
religion,  since  the  motives  which  instigated  it  were  purely 
political.  Father  Dreves  adds  a few  words  to  the  many  which 
have  already  been  written  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  Bothwell,  and  Father  Baumgartner  gives  another  of 
his  interesting  articles  on  Iceland.  The  middle  ages  were  for 
that  island  a period  of  remarkable  literary  fertility,  which  closed 
on  the  suppression  of  Catholicism : the  Eddas , however,  are 
the  only  works  which  have  acquired  an  European  reputation. 

The  Katholik  for  July  contains  a review  of  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Allen,  recently  published  by  Dr.  A.  Bellesheim,  whose  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Britain 
renders  him  well  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject  This  work, 
a notice  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  The  Month,  is  not 
only  valuable  as  the  biography  of  one  who  may  be  termed 
the  Saviour  of  Catholicity  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan 
persecution,  but  as  giving  many  interesting  details  relative  to 
the  English  Seminaries  on  the  Continent  Another  article 
speaks  of  the  immensely  important  work  carried  on  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Limbourg  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his 
episcopate.  This  was  a period  of  constant  struggle  with  the 
Government,  to  whose  encroachments  in  regard  to  education 
the  previous  Bishops  had  offered  little  opposition.  Bishop  Plum 
not  only  established  schools  for  boys  destined  for  the  priesthood 
in  various  parts  of  his  diocese,  but  greatly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  national  schools.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
this  determined  prelate  incurred  the  penalty  of  his  opposition 
to  the  State,  viz.,  seven  years*  exile,  from  which  he  returned 
in  so  broken  a condition  of  health  as  almost  to  preclude  further 
exertion.  The  reader  may  perhaps  not  be  aware  that  the 
journey  of  St  Bernard  through  France  and  Germany,  when 
preaching  the  Crusades,  was  marked  by  a series  of  miracles. 
Wherever  he  went,  as  we  learn  from  a journal  kept  by  his  com- 
panions, a chapter  from  which,  his  journey  through  the  Rhine 
provinces,  is  given  in  the  Katholik , the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
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and  persons  otherwise  afflicted,  were  healed  by  him.  Crowds 
assembled  to  witness  these  miracles,  raising  the  strains  of  the 
Te  Deunt  in  joyful  gratitude  to  God,  and  making  his  journey 
a sort  of  triumphal  progress. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (843,  844)  animadverts  upon  the 
mistaken  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  in  founding  a 
colony  on  the  barren  plains  of  Massowah.  The  territory 
already  acquired  is  a costly  and  worthless  prize,  by  which 
neither  national  prestige  nor  material  advantage  is  gained.  It 
has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  vast  sums  of  money  and 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  her  sons,  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
hardships  endured  in  that  fatal  climate.  And  should  a portion 
of  the  coast  be  ceded  by  the  Turco-Egyptian  Government, 
large  compensation  will  be  required  for  the  loss  of  the  custom 
duties,  whilst  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a standing  army 
to  defend  the  colonists  against  the  insurgents  of  the  Soudan, 
and  keep  an  open  road  for  commerce.  Moreover,  the  failure  of 
this  attempt  to  establish  an  Imperial  colony  will  be  employed 
by  the  revolutionists  at  home  as  a fresh  means  of  casting 
discredit  on  the  Monarchical  Government,  which  it  is  their 
object  to  overthrow.  The  article  on  the  Rights  of  the  Church 
refutes  the  arguments  proffered  by  statesmen  to  the  effect  that 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  gives  the  State  the  right  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  training  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of 
eliminating  religious  instruction  from  the  schools.  On  the 
contrary,  this  unnatural  and  unjust  condition  of  things  renders 
it  more  than  ever  important  for  and  incumbent  on  the  Church 
to  assume  the  exclusive  management  of  the  training  of  her 
clergy,  and  fulfil  a parent’s  duty  in  providing  a Christian 
education  for  her  children.  For  the  enlightenment  of  those 
who  imagine  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  accept  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  offered  her,  the  Civiltd  explains  that  the  specious 
and  oft-repeated  formula,  “ a free  Church  in  a free  State,”  does 
not  mean  that  liberty  would  be  conceded  to  the  Church,  but 
that  a narrow  sphere  of  action  would  be  marked  out  for  her  by 
a jealous  State,  whose  professed  neutrality  would  be  a practical 
hostility  to  which  the  present  open  persecution  is  preferable. 
Some  comments  are  also  given  on  a recent  publication  of 
Cardinal  Pecci,  in  which  he  expounds  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  as  to  how  far  the  will  is  free  to  act  of  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  the  influence  God  exerts  over  the  will  of  rational 
creatures. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!!! 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  all 
ailments  incidental  to  every  HOUSEHOLD.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled 
for  the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Advice  Gratis  at  78,  New  Oxford  Street,  late  533,  Oxford  Street , London , daily  between  the 

hours  of  1 1 and  4,  or  by  letter . 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Any  of  the  following  back  numbers  of 
THE  MONTH  : November  1865, 
January  and  April  1866,  August  1870, 
November  1878. 

Apply  to  J.  Stanley,  Manresa  Press, 
Roehampton,  London,  S.W. 


Prof.  Loiaette’s  DISCOVERIES.  THE  PHYSIOLOOICAX. 
ART  OF  NEVER  FORGETTING — wholly  unlike  nvn6iDontos. 
Lost  memories  restored— the  worst  made  good,  and  ttxe  be*£ 
better.  Any  (took  learned  in  one  reading.  Sneaking  without. 
— “ note*.  A self-coaching  methoU 

for  all  subject*.  Invaluable  to 
the  Legal.  Medical,  Clerical. 
& all  other  Profession*  £ Busi- 
nesses. The  Lessons  contain 
Anr>|ic*rjoT)«  ’ 1 ; 

SUCCE  S S.  PB08PECTUS  POSl’  FKtE 

^ w with  opinion*  of 

Mr.  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON.  *o. 
NEVER  FORGETTING  and  CURE  for  MIND-WANDER. 

ING  taught  thoroughly  by  Post,  In  Clasaea,  and  Privately. 
PROF.  LOISETTE,  37.  New  Oxford  Street.  London.  W.Cj 


wetter.  Ann  oook  learned  o i 

MEMORY 


AND 


ii  cr  the  original 

Uot  & ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT’S™ 

X SOAP 

m COAL  TAR 
% SOAP 

I ^PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  I 
FOR  THE  CURE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
PROTECTS  from  MEASLES,  SMALL  P0X&  SCARLET  FEV£R.| 
W.  V.  WRICHT  & C?  SOUTHWARK.  LONDON. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobello  Road , Bayswater , IV, 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  ^50  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious,, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbess 
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ST.  EDMUNDS  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL,  WARE,  HERTS. 

President— THE  RIGHT  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  who* 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short- 
hand,  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University* 


ST.  HUGH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

(Adjoining  the  College). 

President— THE  RIGHT  REV.  P.  FENTON. 

An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  PRESIDENT. 


MOTTINGHAM  HOUSE, 

MOTTINGHAM,  NEAR  ELTHAM,  KENT, 

TWELVE  MINUTES'  WALK  FROM  ELTHAM  STATION. 

(Removed  from  Blenheim  House,  Lee). 

Establishment  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Also  for 
the  Militia,  Preliminary,  Literary,  and  Final  Examinations. 


Principal  . . . REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH, 

Late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 


TUTORIAL  STAFF: 


Higher  Mathematics 


Mathematics 

Classics  : Iatin  and  Greek 
English  : Language  and  History 

French  Language  . 

German  Language  . . . . 

Sciences  : Geology,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry  . 

Geography : Physical 
,,  Political 

Drawing : Geometrical,  Freehand, 
and  Perspective 
Preliminary  Subjects 
Drill  and  Fencing  .... 


G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A.  ; 13th 
Wrangler,  1873  > late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  J.  Sloane,  Esq. 
The  Principal. 

T.  W.  West,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Lincoln  College. 

Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A.  Licencic- 
Lett  res,  Paris. 

The  Principal. 

Professor  J.  Morris. 

The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

The  Principal  and  J.  Sloane,  Esq. 
Sergeant  F.  Myers,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 


The  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  daily  Mass  in  the  house. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


a 
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In  One  Volume,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  632,  Price  12s.  6d.  ; or  bound  in  two  parts, 

cloth,  Price  13s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  THOMAS  BECKET. 

By  Father  JOHN  MORRIS,  S.J.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

“ Such  lives  as  these,  which  take  hold  of  you  by  the  cords  of  Adam,  are  well  calculated  to 
draw  men  on  by  degrees  to  a love  for  religious  and  spiritual  reading.” — Extract  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salford's  Pastoral  on  Spiritual  Reading. 


BURNS  and  OATES,  Granville  Mansions,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 
and  63,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

BY  HENRY  FOLEY,  S.J. 

The  Editor  begs  to  inform  the  literary  and  antiquarian  public  that  a revised  reprint  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  series,  which  had  become  exhausted,  has  been  issued  to  enable  purchasers  to  obtain 
complete  sets. 

This  extensive  work,  in  eight  thick  demy  8vo  volumes,  contains  much  information  about 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  probably  the  fullest  record 
extant  of  the  sufferings  of  Catholics,  and  the  working  of  the  odious  penal  laws,  including  Oates’ 
Plot  and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  history  embraces  all  the  English  counties,  with  numerous 
biographies  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  portraits  and  notices  with  pedigrees  of  old  Catholic  families, 
whilst  the  seventh  volume  (in  two  parts),  presents  the  entire  English  Province  from  1622  to  1773, 
and  a complete  alphabetical  Collectanea , with  short  biographical  and  genealogical  notices  of  all  its 
deceased  members,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  time,  and  a Chronological  Catalogue  of  the 
Irish  Members  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1556  to  1814. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  21s.  each.  Apply  to  the  Editor,  31,  Farm  Street,  London,  W.;  or 
Mr.  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.W.  To  non-Subscribers,  through  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates,  publishers. 
Orchard  Street,  W.,  26s.  each  net.  for  Vols.  1.  II.  IV.  VI.  and  VII.  (parts  1 and  2),  anti  30s.  each 
net.  for  Vols.  III.  and  V. 


Now  ready . Price  2s.  6d.  including  postage. 

MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  SODALITIES 

OF  OUR  LADY. 

Affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria. 

The  Manual  contains  a Translation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Latin  and  English,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  and  various  Hymns,  Prayers,  &c.,  suitable  to  Sodalists. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OR 
CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFICAL. 

Price  is.  6d. 


JAMES  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST. 


The  Evidences  and  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Showing  that 

the  former  are  no  less  convincing  than  the  latter  are  propitious  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  John  MacHale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Third  edition,  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Way  of  Religious  Perfection  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 

St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  ; or,  Meditations  and  Lectures  for  a Retreat  of  Eight  or  Ten 
Lays  for  the  Members  of  Religious  Orders.  By  the  Rev.  John  Curtis,  S.J.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Repertorium  Oratoris  Sacri.  Containing  Outlines  of  Six  Hundred  Sermons 

for  all  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year ; also  for  other  Solemn 
Occasions.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Distinguished  Preachers  of  different  Ages  and 
Nations.  By  the  Rev.  Hermann  Hueser,  D.D.  In  Three  Volumes.  8vo,  cloth, 
bevelled,  21s. 

The  Charity  of  the  Church.  A Proof  of  her  Divinity.  From  the  Italian  of 

his  Eminence  Cardinal  Baluffi.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Denis 
Gargan,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d’Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Faithful 

Companions  of  Jesus'.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  a Preface  by  Lady  Herbert. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Christian  instructed  in  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Indulgences. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Maurel,  S.J.  An  approved  translation  of  the  Fourteenth  French  edition. 
By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Costelloe.  Revised  and  enlarged  according  to  the  latest  decisions 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  Fourth  edition.  Royal  l8mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

1794  : A Tale  of  the  Terror.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  D’Hericault. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Some  Account  of  Don  Bosco  and  his  Work.  Gathered  chiefly  from  the 

narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espiney.  By  Mrs.  F.  Raymond-Barker.  i8mo,  cloth,  is. 


WORKS  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  MOST  REV.  DR  WALSH, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Tractatus  De  Actibus  Humanis.  8vo,  wrapper,  5s. 

A Grammar  of  Gregorian  Music.  With  numerous  Exercises  and  Examples. 

Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Reeves’  Bible  History.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Edited,  revised,  corrected, 

and  supplied  with  numerous  valuable  notes.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 

Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  From  the  Vulgate.  With  English  Notes.  Crown  8vo, 
wrapper,  2s. 

Officium  Defunctorum  et  Ordo  Exsequiarum  pro  Adultis  et  Parvulis  una 

cum  Missa  et  Absolutione  Defunctorum.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


*+*  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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AMERICAN  NEW  BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA; 

OR,  THE  OUTSPOKEN  TRUTH 
On  the  All-important  Question  of  Divine  Authoritative  Teaching. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  FAITH, 

Contrasted  with  the  various  Theories  of  Private  and  Fallible  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  a Full  Explanation  of  the  Whole  Quezon  of  INFALLIBILITY,  and  Application  of  the 
Principles  to  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times, 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  J.  D.  RICARDS,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  author  of 
Catholic  Christianity  ami  Modern  Unbelief. 

Dedicated  by  permission  jo  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 
i2mo,  cloth,  net,  80  cents. 


With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  BRUECK. 

With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  H ergen roethf.r.  Translated 
Rev.  E.  Pruente.  With  an  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  S.T.D. 
Two  vols.,  8vo.;  Vol.  I.,  cloth,  net,  Two  Dollars;  Half  calf,  marble  edges,  net,  Three  Dollars. 
Postage,  twenty  cents  extra  per  vol.  Vol.  II.  ready  about  the  1st  of  July. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


THOMAS  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKSELLER, 
i,  SOHO  SQUARE,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Established  1849. 


Commentaries  on  the  Bible;  Works  of  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Church  Historians;  and 

Books  for  the  Clergy  generally. 

Catalogues  of  Selections  published  periodically , and  sent  post-free  on  application . 
libraries  and  smaller  lots  of  books  purchased. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  i86x 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 

JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Just  out . 

The  Manual  of  Indulgences ; being  a collection  of  prayers  and  good  works, 

to  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  attached  Holy  Indulgences.  Published  by  order  of 
His  Holiness  Pius  IX.  Translation  authorised  and  approved  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Holy  Indulgences.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  containing  Prayers  for  Mass,  and 
Vespers  for  Sundays.  i6mo,  576  pp.  Cloth,  4s. 

Salvatori’s  Practical  Instruction  for  New  Confessors.  Translated  from 

the  Italian  by  the  Very  Rev.  William  Hutch,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Colman’s  College, 
Fermoy.  Cloth,  i8mo,  4s. 

The  War  of  Antichrist  with  the  Church  and  Christian  Civilization. 

A review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  atheism  ; its  use  of  freemasonry  and  kindred  secret 
societies,  &c. ; and  The  Spoliation  of  the  Propaganda.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
George  F.  Dillon,  D.D.,  Missionary  Apostolic,  Sydney.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Christian  Childhood : A Mother’s  Religious  Instructions  to  her  Children. 
By  the  Countess  DE  Fi.avigny.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Bourdeau. 
French  Morocco,  32mo.  Price  3s. 

Dream  of  Gerontius.  By  Cardinal  Newman.  Twentieth  Edition.  Wrapper,  6d.; 
cloth,  is. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Stations  of  the  Cross,” 

“Miriam,”  and  other  Poems.  Quarto.  Printed  on  thick  paper,  and  handsomely  bound 
in  blue  cloth,  gilt,  2s. 

Life  of  Jean-Jacques  Olier,  Founder  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

By  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Ediiion.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  xxxvi.,  628.  Price  15s.  The  work  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  and  contains  a Letter  from  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 

Aletheia ; or,  The  Outspoken  Truth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  D.  Ricards,  D.D. 
i2mo,  cloth,  net,  4s. 

Eternal  Priesthood.  By  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  Fifth  and 

popular  edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Treasury  of  Prayer.  A Manual  of  Popular  Devotion,  with  Oratory  Hymns. 

New  edition,  cloth,  2s.  With  Epistles  and  Gospels,  2s.  6d.  Also  in  a variety  of  better 
bindings. 

Fabiola : a Tale  of  the  Catacombs.  By  Cardinal  Wiseman.  New  edition, 

cloth,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  gilt,  4s. 

Knights  of  St.  John.  By  Miss  Drane.  New  edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. : cheap 

edition,  2s.  6d. 

Grantley  Manor,  a Novel.  By  the  late  Lady  Fullerton.  New  edition. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Have  Catholic  Englishmen  a Mission?  Price  6d. 

We  Catholics.  Sixth  edition.  With  a Postscript  Price  is. 

Literary  and  Biographical  History,  or  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Catholics.  From  the  Breach  with  Rome,  in  1534,  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Joseph  Gillow.  Vol.  I.  Price  15s.  This  work  will  consist  of  Five  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
price  per  Vol.,  15s.  (Vul.  II.  in  the  Press). 


In  the  press . 

The  English  Catholic  Nonjurors  of  1715 : being  a Summary  of  the  Register 

of  their  Estates,  with  Genealogical  and  other  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Unpublished 
Documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  John  Orlebar  Payne,  M.A.  One 
vol.,  demy  8vo.  Price  to  Subscribers,  15s. ; non  Subscribers,  £1  is. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Subscription  gratis  on  application. 


London : 28,  Orchard  Street,  W.,  and  63,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 

NEW  YORK:  9,  BARCLAY  STREET. 
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CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

CHARLES  EASON, 

PUBLISHER,  13,  ASTON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

These  Prayer  Books  are  published  under  Episcopal  Approbation,  and 
are  noted  for  excellence  of  typography  and  bindings. 
Catalogues , Wholesale  or  Retail \ on  application . Shippers  and  the  Trade  supplied. 

London  Agents WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  47 , Little  Britain. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


Established  1730. 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

{Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  ios.  per  I lb.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W, 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  Wax  and  Churth  Candles . 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  31,  Farm  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool ; Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester;  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 
assisted  by  competent  Professors. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishops  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students^ 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  conduct 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a careful 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  ^18  per  annum,  or  £6  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  £ 1 1 os.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  £1  is. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICT’S  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lecture  in  the  Hall : 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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IV.— Examinations  and  Residence. 

It  is  far  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  It  is  a far  simpler 
task  to  point  out  why  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  why  a College  at  either  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities is  not  to  be  thought  of,  than  it  is  to  answer  the  question, 
How  is  the  acknowledged  want  to  be  supplied  ? What  substitute 
can  you  give  us  for  the  education  you  condemn  ? Where  are 
we  to  place  our  boys  when  they  leave  the  Catholic  college 
where  they  have  spent  their  boyhood,  and  are  still  too  young 
to  enter  on  the  busy  world  or  take  their  place  in  society  ? 
Yet  it  is  a bounden  duty,  if  it  be  possible,  to  provide  Catholics 
with  some  lawful  means  of  bridging  over  the  critical,  perilous 
period  which  separates  boyhood  from  youth  and  early  manhood. 
It  is  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  trained  as  they  ought  to  be, 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  mingling  in  some 
larger  world  than  the  world  of  school  before  they  have  to  fight 
their  battle  in  the  great  world  outside,  where  day  by  day  the 
perils  to  virtue,  to  morality,  to  faith,  multiply  and  increase. 
The  fact  of  our  having  no  sort  of  Catholic  University  or 
University  College,  handicaps  us  to  an  extent  that  none  are 
more  painfully  conscious  of  than  many  of  those  among  us  who 
oppose  most  strongly  the  residence  of  Catholics  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Catholics  are  prevented  by  the  lack  of  literary 
culture  and  classical  training  from  taking  the  place  they  ought 
to  take  in  the  arena  of  literature.  They  are  prevented  by  the 
lack  of  philosophical  training  from  coming  forward  to  combat 
the  shallow  sophisms  of  Protestantism  and  infidelity.  They 
have  lost  to  a great  degree  the  “touch”  of  modern  intellectual  life 
and  the  familiar  acquaintance  (mere  surface  knowledge  covering 
a depth  of  concealed  ignorance,  as  it  often  is  in  reality)  that 
educated  Protestants  possess  of  the  various  systems  of  philo- 
sophy and  modes  of  thought  generally  prevalent  in  the  world. 
When  Catholics  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a well  stated  diffi- 
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culty  they  have  too  often  no  answer  to  make.  The  difficulty  is 
new  to  them.  The  very  name  of  the  author  who  urges  it  and 
argues  it  only  too  plausibly  is  unknown  to  them.  They  have  to 
confess  their  ignorance  and  decline  the  discussion,  and  lose 
many  an  invaluable  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Even  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Faith  and  in  theology,  where  their  strong  point 
ought  to  be,  they  are  sadly  wanting.  They  may  in  some  cases 
have  made  good  use  of  the  religious  instruction  at  the  College 
where  they  were  educated,  but  even  where  it  is  given  most 
efficiently,  and  studied  most  carefully,  it  deals  rather  with  the 
positive  knowledge  necessary  to  the  Catholic  than  with  points 
of  controversy,  or  objections  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
In  modern  literature  their  interest  is  exceedingly  limited, 
and  they  are  out  of  the  running  altogether  in  a thousand 
subjects  which  Protestants  of  the  same  class  have  been  trained 
to  regard  as  an  almost  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a 
gentleman. 

All  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the  enormous 
intellectual  advantages  which  the  possession  of  perfect  Truth 
gives  us  to  start  with.  Just  as  it  is  a subject  of  regret  to  the 
admirer  of  physical  strength  and  manliness  when  he  sees  a man 
who  possesses  a splendid  physique  unable  from  want  of  exercise 
to  use  his  arms  or  bring  his  muscles  into  play,  just  as  he  regrets 
the  undeveloped  energy  which  might  have  made  the  awkward 
youth  a graceful  athlete,  so  it  is  necessarily  a subject  of  regret 
when  boys  of  great  promise,  for  lack  of  training,  remain  to  the 
end  with  their  minds  imperfectly  developed,  and  their  intel- 
lectual powers  to  a great  extent  thrown  away.  And  still  more 
is  it  an  evil  to  be  continually  lamented,  when  the  grasp  of  true 
principles  and  the  possession  of  an  infallible  guide  would  have 
enabled  the  natural  ability  to  develope  itself  with  all  the  harmo- 
nious beauty  of  consistent  Truth,  and  to  forward  the  cause  of 
Truth,  whatever  the  subject-matter  with  which  it  was  concerned, 
whatever  the  portion  and  the  field  of  knowledge  to  which  its 
energies  were  directed.  If  we  Catholics  hold  our  own,  and 
more  than  hold  our  own,  in  the  intellectual  world  at  the  present 
time,  what  might  we  not  have  done  were  we  not  hampered  by 
the  relics  of  long  persecution,  by  long  years  of  exclusion 
from  social  life,  by  an  inheritance  of  intellectual  inactivity, 
by  the  lack  of  any  training  when  the  period  of  boyhood  is 
past. 

I must  not  linger  on  this  topic,  though  there  is  much  I would 
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fain  say  respecting  it.  I could  not  pass  it  over  altogether 
unnoticed,  because  I am  anxious  that  my  readers  should  not 
think  that  I undervalue  the  advantages  of  education  at  the 
Protestant  Universities,  partly  because  it  is  necessary  that  the 
want  should  be  fully  recognized  if  we  are  to  exert  ourselves  as 
we  ought  to  supply  it  with  might  and  main.  At  present  the 
Congregation  of  Propaganda,  in  condemning  the  education  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  like  a shepherd  whose  flock  crave 
after  some  special  kind  of  food,  which  is  not  indeed  necessary 
in  itself,  but  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  those  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  It  cannot  be  procured  within  the  pastures 
over  which  the  flock  is  ranging,  but  there  is  a neighbouring  field 
where  it  can  be  had  in  rich  abundance.  Unhappily,  however,  it 
is  mingled  in  this  adjacent  field  with  other  kinds  of  herbage 
which  are  a deadly  poison.  It  is  true  that  it  is  absolutely 
possible  to  feed  upon  the  wholesome  pasture  and  to  avoid  the 
poisonous  herbs,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  so  difficult  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sheep  who  make  their  way  into  the  field 
are  injured,  some  of  them  seriously,  and  it  may  be  irrecoverably. 
They  have  eaten  the  poisonous  grass,  which  is  so  intermingled 
with  that  which  is  healthy  that  often  it  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  In  such  a case,  those  who  have  care 
of  the  sheep  are  bound  not  only  to  warn  those  intrusted  to  them 
against  betaking  themselves  to  the  dangerous  field,  but  also  to 
provide  for  them  as  far  as  is  possible  a sufficient  supply  of 
the  pasture  they  desire.  In  a word,  if  Protestant  Universities 
are  to  be  forbidden,  or  almost  forbidden,  on  account  of  the 
perils  to  faith  and  morals  there  incurred,  something  must  be 
provided  in  their  place  for  the  growing  generation  of  young 
Catholics. 

At  the  present  time  Catholics  are  not  altogether  hindered 
from  University  degrees.  The  University  of  London  confers 
degrees  without  residence,  and  every  list  it  issues  contains  the 
names  of  Catholics  who  avail  themselves  of  it.  But,  after  a long 
trial,  it  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting : it 
is  a miserable  substitute  for  the  older  Universities.  Catholics 
have  betaken  themselves  thither  only  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  because  it  was  better  on  the  whole  than  nothing 
at  all.  I do  not  like  to  say  anything  unkind  of  an  institution 
which  has  at  least  treated  Catholics  more  generously  in  the  past 
than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  admitted  them  to  its  degrees 
at  a time  when  the  older  Universities  excluded  all  but  members 
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of  the  Anglican  Establishment.  But  the  generosity  was  founded 
not  on  liberality,  but  on  Liberalism;  not  on  any  love  for 
Catholics,  but  on  a general  indifference  to  religion.  It  was 
only  because  some  institution  was  called  for  to  shelter  under  its 
wing  all  non-Anglicans  desiring'  a University  degree,  that  the 
London  University  was  set  on  foot,  and  it  was  only  because 
Catholics  enjoyed  with  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  Jews,  and  secu- 
larists, the  common  privilege  of  exclusion  from  the  Anglican 
pale  that  the  new  institution  opened  its  arms  to  them. 

At  the  time  when  it  came  into  existence,  the  lack  of  Uni- 
versity education  made  itself  felt  at  our  colleges,  and  in  the 
training  of  our  Catholic  youth,  chiefly  in  three  ways. 

1.  There  was  no  University  degree  open  to  Catholics,  with 
all  the  advantages,  civil,  intellectual,  social,  that  a degree 
brought  with  it.  There  were  certain  positions  in  life  for  which 
a University  degree  was  indispensable.  A degree  gave  a man 
a certain  standing  that  could  hardly  be  attained  without  it.  It 
furnished,  moreover,  a goal  for  the  studies  of  young  men  ; it 
defined  what  was  otherwise  indefinite ; it  provided  an  end  to 
aim  at  for  intellectual  exertions  which  were  otherwise  sure  to 
flag  ; it  suggested  a certain  course  of  study  which  otherwise  was 
prone  to  be  desultory  and  aimless,  adapting  itself,  when  it  was 
pursued  at  all,  to  the  whim  of  the  teacher  and  the  inclination  of 
the  learner,  rather  than  to  any  systematic  course  of  study.  The 
absence  of  such  a stimulus  had  a most  depressing  effect  on  the 
mental  activity  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  ever  since  the  days 
of  Emancipation  has  made  itself  felt  each  year  continually  more 
and  more. 

2.  There  was  no  University  examination  for  those  whose 
school  days  were  over,  corresponding  to  the  German  Abituri- 
enten-examen , which  should  be  at  the  same  time  a stepping- 
stone  from  school  to  University,  and  a goal  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  training  of  the  Catholic  College.  In  this  last  character  of 
an  incentive  to  industry  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  College, 
as  the  proximate  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  boys  as  they  made 
their  way  up  the  school,  as  the  prize  of  a successful  school 
career,  the  want  of  it  was  especially  felt.  At  all  the  Protestant 
schools,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  &c.,  there  was  in 
view  of  the  senior  boys  a more  or  less  difficult  matriculation 
examination  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  were,  moreover,  a 
number  of  valuable  scholarships,  some  of  ^100  a year,  or 
even  more,  tenable  during  their  University  career,  and  con- 
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ferring  a distinction  on  them  all  their  life,  which  were 
the  objects  of  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  boys  of  the 
Sixth  Form,  and  very  keenly  contested  for  between  the  Public 
Schools.  He  who  gained  an  open  scholarship  at  Balliol 
or  Trinity  was  more  or  less  a man  of  mark  henceforward, 
and  his  school  reckoned  him  as  a benefactor  ; his  name  was 
engraven  on  its  records,  and  his  course  at  the  University  was 
carefully  watched,  as  of  one  who  would  by  University  Prizes, 
High  Degree,  or  perhaps  Fellowship  in  the  end,  add  still  further 
kudos  to  the  educational  home  of  his  boyhood.  All  this,  at 
the  time  that  the  London  University  was  started,  was  wanting 
to  Catholics,  and  was  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  actual 
training  at  the  University  itself. 

3.  There  was  no  possibility  of  residence  at  any  University. 
This  third  want  was  more  grievous  than  the  mere  stimulus  of  a 
degree.  All  who  are  familiar  with  Cardinal  Newman’s  Lectures 
on  University  Education  will  remember  his  convincing  advocacy 
of  residence  as  a more  important  instrument  in  the  formation 
of  mind  and  character  than  the  mere  study  requisite  for  passing 
a written  or  vivA  voce  examination.  It  is  the  contact  of  mind 
with  mind,  the  mingling  of  the  young  student  with  his  rivals 
and  associates  in  the  intellectual  contest,  it  is  the  indelible 
impression  made  by  the  skilful  teacher  and  guide  of  youth 
on  those  who  are  ready  to  be  moulded  by  the  force  of  superior 
ability  and  long  experience,  and  who  are  athirst  for  the  know- 
ledge which  flows  from  the  well-stored  fountain  of  matured 
years  and  a life  devoted  to  study.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
moulding  power  of  the  common  life  and  common  disci- 
pline, the  good-natured  criticism  of  equals,  the  power  of 
a sound  public  opinion,  the  opportunity  of  measuring  one- 
self with  one’s  equals,  the  humbling  consciousness  of  one’s 
own  inferiority  as  compared  with  many  of  them,  it  is  the 
rubbing  off  of  the  rust  of  prejudice  and  misconception  through 
the  agency  of  lecture  rooms,  debating  societies,  and  social  inter- 
course in  general,  it  is  the  physical  and  moral  training  of  boat 
clubs,  cricket  clubs,  foot-ball  clubs,  chess  clubs,  glee  clubs,  and 
other  associations  without  number — it  is  these  which  all  con- 
tribute that  general  discipline,  compared  with  which  the  mere 
acquisition  of  the  information  required  for  a degree  is  but  of 
lesser  importance. 

Now  let  us  see  how  far  the  London  University  has  supplied 
these  wants.  It  supplies  indeed  the  B.A.,  M. A.,  &c.,  and  enables 
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a certain  number  of  Catholics  to  write  after  their  names  the 
magic  letters  before  desired  in  vain.  It  also  entails  a definite 
course  of  study,  which  was  in  some  respects  superior,  in  others 
inferior,  to  that  required  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Any 
attempt  to  compare  the  two  in  detail  would  carry  me  altogether 
beyond  the  limits  possible  in  the  present  paper.  The  pass- 
work  is  certainly  a good  deal  harder,  the  standard  of  the 
classical  honours  considerably  lower  than  that  of  either  of  the 
older  Universities.  The  pass-work  is,  if  anything,  rather  too 
hard.  I judge  not  merely  from  my  own  individual  experience, 
but  from  the  extremely  small  number  of  those  who  present 
themselves  for  a degree  as  compared  with  those  who  pass  the 
matriculation  examination.  It  is  not  that  a higher  classical 
standard  is  required,  but  that  the  mathematics,  or  other  subjects 
that  must  be  added  thereto,  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing 
to  an  extent  which  practically  deters  all  but  a few  of  those  who 
have  matriculated  from  attempting  the  degree  examination. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  Oxford 
degree  are  omitted.  Tor  the  correct  rendering  of  a piece  of 
English  into  Latin  are  substituted  half  a dozen  catch  sentences, 
while  the  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  authors  presented, 
which  is  required  at  Oxford,  and  is  of  real  value  to  those  who 
present  a portion,  eg.,  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics , or  Plato’s  Republic, 
is  altogether  omitted. 

The  honour  examination  (I  refer  to  the  classical  schools)  is 
certainly,  from  a literary  point  of  view,  more  thorough  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  than  at  London.  The  system  at  Oxford  of 
requiring  poets  and  orators  for  the  previous  examination, 
philosophers  and  historians  at  the  final  examination,  is  much 
better  than  that  which  limits  the  honours  of  the  previous 
examination  to  Latin,  and  in  the  final  examination  includes 
both  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The  fact  that  certain  authors  are 
presented  for  the  London  examination,  but  that  for  most  of  the 
candidates  it  is  impossible  even  to  read  them  through  carefully 
within  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  study  for  a degree, 
lowers  the  standard  and  destroys  exactness  of  knowledge.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  systems,  which  I cannot  but  think  tends  rather  to 
sacrifice  the  respective  advantages  of  each.  There  is  little  or 
none  of  the  essay  writing  which  is  such  a stimulus  to  thought- 
fulness, and  forms  a ready  power  of  written  rhetoric  to  those 
trained  at  Oxford.  There  is  none  of  the  continual  practice  in 
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translation  to  and  fro  which  gives  ease  and  finish  to  the  Cam- 
bridge scholar.  The  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  which 
(in  spite  of  its  perils,  when  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  non- 
Catholic  professors)  is  nevertheless  most  valuable  in  itself  as 
imparting  versatility  and  a power  of  appreciating  the  position 
of  those  from  whom  we  differ,  is  absent  in  the  general  training 
for  the  arts  degree.  It  is  true  that  to  those  who  proceed  to 
the  M.A.  degree  most  of  these  disadvantages  are  supplied,  but 
the  candidates  for  it  are  but  one  here  and  one  there,  and  though 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  system  which  makes  this 
higher  degree  subject  to  a further  and  higher  examination, 
instead  of  its  being  conferred  as  a matter  of  course  some 
three  years  after  the  B.A.  on  payment  of  certain  fees  as  is  the 
case  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  yet  it  is  a distinction  which  in 
practice  is  so  difficult  of  attainment  that  only  a small  percentage, 
even  of  those  who  take  the  B.A.  aspire  to  it. 

It  would  be  beside  my  object  to  argue  out  this  question 
at  length,  but  I think  I may  safely  say,  if  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  degrees  could  be  attained  without  residence. 
Catholics  as  a body  would  at  once  withdraw  from  London 
and  resort  to  the  older  Universities  for  examining  purposes. 
I shall  have  additional  reasons  to  give  presently  why  they 
would  do  so,  but  looking  merely  to  the  educational  value 
of  the  study  required  for  the  B.A.  degree,  I think  that  the 
decided  superiority  is  on  the  side  of  Oxford  and  of  Cam- 
bridge. If  the  London  University  enforced  residence,  there 
would  be  even  more  reason  for  shunning  any  connection  with  it 
than  there  is  at  present  for  shunning  the  older  Universities ; if 
the  training  necessary  to  pass  the  examinations  for  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  B.A.  could  have  been  ensured  without  residence 
there  would  have  been  no  question  of  London  degrees  at  all  for 
Catholics.  It  was  only  because  Anglicanism  was  so  completely 
dominant  elsewhere  as  to  shut  out  Catholics  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  old  Universities  as  mere  examining  bodies  that 
resort  was  had  to  the  institution  whose  indifference  to  all  belief 
enabled  Catholics  to  present  themselves  without  any  sub- 
scription to  Anglican  formularies  or  examination  in  what  are 
called,  with  a grim  pleasantry,  the  “rudiments  of  faith  and 
religion.” 

But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Anglicanism  has  been  swept 
out  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  its  privileges  abolished. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Statutes  of  the  University  or 
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the  regulations  respecting  examinations  to  prevent  a Catholic 
from  matriculating  there,  and  passing  all  examinations  for 
the  degree  just  as  he  can  at  London.  The  examinations  are 
certainly  superior,  and  involve  no  sort  of  danger  to  faith  and 
morals  which  is  not  involved  in  a London  University  degree. 
There  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  the  pass-work,  amounting  as  it 
does  to  a virtual  prohibition  for  all  except  those  who  are  above 
the  average  of  natural  ability.  The  Honour  work  is  of  greater 
educational  value.  Matriculation  Examinations,  Scholarship 
Examinations,  First  and  Second  Public  Examinations  for  the 
B.A.  degree  do  not  require  a single  day  of  residence,  except 
those  required  for  the  actual  examination  work.  I believe  that 
all  University  Scholarships,  University  Prizes,  nay,  even  College 
Fellowships  can  be  competed  for  without  having  passed  a single 
day  within  the  precincts  of  the  University.  Of  course  it  is  always 
within  the  power  of  the  University  to  require  residence  as  a 
condition  of  entering  for  any  examination,  but  such  an  enact- 
ment would  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  modern  legislation  of 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  whole  tendency  is  towards 
the  removal  of  restrictions,  not  towards  the  imposition  of  those 
which  have  never  existed  hitherto.  Why,  then,  has  no  attempt 
been  made  by  Catholics  to  follow  the  course  of  Oxford 
education,  since  it  may  be  pursued  without  any  residence 
whatever  ? 

I imagine  that  the  reason  is,  that  the  attention  of  Catholics 
has  never  been  called  to  the  fact.  They  know  that  residence 
is  required  for  the  Degree,  and  they  have  never  realized  the 
important  fact  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Degree  can  be 
had  without  residence.  I do  not  imagine  that  any  one  is  so 
foolish  as  to  attach  any  consequence  to  the  mere  fact  of  the 
Degree  itself,  or  the  wearing  of  the  B.A.  gown.  It  is  the 
attainment  of  the  intellectual  standard  required  for  the  B.A., 
the  guidance  of  studies  in  a certain  definite  direction,  the 
stimulus  of  an  examination  in  prospect,  that  is  valuable.  Who 
in  the  present  day  cares  for  the  mere  right  to  attach  to  one’s 
name  the  title  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  Ph.D.,  seeing 
that  there  are  countries  where  the  privilege  is  conferred  without 
any  examination  whatever,  on  the  mere  payment  of  certain 
fees  ? I remember  once  having  a class  of  pupils,  one  of  whom 
had  somehow  acquired  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  was 
a man  of  high  character  and  great  virtue,  but  these  are  not 
commonly  accounted  qualifications  for  a degree  in  arts.  He 
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could  not  write  a Latin  sentence  correctly,  and  did  not  know 
the  elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  We  occasionally  see  in  literary 
papers  advertisements  inviting  those  who  desire  a degree  to 
communicate  with  some  agent  who  will  procure  it  on  reasonable 
terms.  Only  the  other  day  the  principal  of  a scholastic  agency 
applied,  to  my  own  knowledge,  to  the  head  of  a College  abroad 
which  had  power  from  the  Government  to  confer  degrees,  asking 
for  a prospectus  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  forward  to 
England  M.A.  degrees  for  certain  “ authors  ” and  other  literary 
persons.  The  degree  is  thus  every  day  more  worthless  as  an 
intellectual  test,  and  "is  valuable  simply  and  solely  in  virtue  of 
the  previous  examination  which  it  implies. 

Hence,  my  contention  is  that  the  time  has  come  that  we 
Catholics  should  storm  the  old  Universities  by  transferring  our 
candidates  for  degrees  from  London  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
as  the  place  of  their  degree  examination.  No  one  who  has 
read  my  previous  articles  can  accuse  me  of  desiring  thereby  to 
introduce  residence  there.  God  forbid ! It  is  because  I desire 
to  remove  every  excuse  for  residence  that  I am  anxious 
that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  lie 
within  our  reach  unhampered  by  the  condition  of  residence,  and 
substitute  the  sounder  and  better  training  for  an  Oxford  degree 
for  what  I believe  to  be  the  inferior  education  necessary  for  the 
London  degree.  I do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  any  sort  of 
drawback  to  one  who  has  passed  all  the  examinations  for  the 
degree  not  to  have  performed  the  mere  nominal  and  pecuniary 
act  of  taking  the  degree  in  the  Oxford  Convocation  House.  If 
it  should  invoke  any  sort  of  disadvantage,  it  will  not  last  long. 
When  non-resident  Catholics  have  attained  again  and  again  the 
highest  honours  in  the  degree  examinations,  when  they  have 
competed  successfully  for  scholarships  and  prizes,  when  they 
have  passed  with  distinction  and  proved  the  excellence  of  their 
education  outside  the  precincts  of  the  University,  common  justice 
and  equity  will  compel  the  University  authorities  to  confer  upon 
them  the  degree  without  residence.  It  would  be  against  every 
principle  of  modern  Oxford  to  impose  or  to  allow  to  remain  such 
a religious  disability.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  soon  be 
shamed  into  conferring  the  degree,  on  the  condition  of  residence 
in  some  recognized  Catholic  College  elsewhere.  Already  the 
first  step  has  been  taken  in  that  direction,  and  certain  affiliated 
institutions  enable  those  resident  at  them  to  dispense  with  one 
out  of  the  three  years  now  required  for  the  degree.  All  that 
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would  be  necessary  would  be  extension  of  the  same  principle, 
and  there  would  logically  follow  an  admission  of  those  residing 
at  an  approved  and  affiliated  Catholic  College  to  a degree 
without  enforcing  a somewhat  narrow  sumptuary  law,  which 
refuses  the  certificate  of  intellectual  excellence  apart  from  the 
arbitrary  condition  of  a domicile  for  half  the  year  in  one  place 
and  in  no  other. 

But  I have  left  to  the  last  my  strongest  point  in  favour  of  the 
transference  from  London  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  Catholic 
candidates  for  degree  examinations.  The  first  step  in  an 
University  career  is  matriculation,  which  is  therefore  the  last 
step  in  a school  course.  Where  the  boys  at  the  top  of  a school 
are  going  to  enter  at  a University,  their  last  years  are  spent  in 
preparing  for  matriculation  and  its  attendant  honours.  The 
whole  school  course  is  influenced  by,  if  not  moulded  with  a view 
to,  the  University  course,  and  especially  to  this  first  step  in  it 
The  Protestant  Public  Schools  aim  at  preparing  their  best  boys 
to  compete  successfully  for  a scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. This  is  the  climax  of  their  school  career.  Failing  of  a 
scholarship,  matriculation  at  a good  College  is  sought  after,  and 
sometimes  preferred.  I have  known  a boy  who  was  rejected  for 
matriculation  at  Balliol  afterwards  obtain  an  open  scholarship  at 
an  inferior  College.  This  most  valuable  stimulus  keeps  up 
the  standard  at  the  Public  Schools ; the  competition  between 
school  and  school  is  very  keen  ; the  scholarship  examinations 
are  generally  a good  test  of  ability  and  knowledge  ; a consider- 
able majority  of  the  scholarships  at  Oxford,  and  I believe  at 
Cambridge  also,  are  classical,  though  of  course  there  is  a larger 
admixture  of  mathematical  scholarships  at  the  latter  University. 

Now  of  late  the  system  has  had  a further  development. 
A new  sort  of  examination  has  been  set  on  foot,  which  comes 
half-way  between  an  ordinary  matriculation  and  a scholarship 
examination. 

It  is  called  a Certificate  Examination . It  gives  a wide  choice 
of  subjects.  It  is  accepted,  with  certain  conditions,  in  lieu  of 
Responsions,  or  the  first  examination  required  of  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  student.  It  is  also  accepted  at  nearly  all  Colleges 
as  a substitute  for  the  matriculation  examination.  It  is,  in  fact; 
an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  matriculation  examination.  It  may 
be  passed  either  at  the  University  or  at  the  schools  where  the 
candidates  have  been  educated.  It  involves  no  obligation  of 
proceeding  further,  and  in  this  it  resembles  the  matriculation* 
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examination  of  London.  But  it  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  it  in 
its  general  characteristics,  and  I am  desirous  to  bring  out  as 
clearly  as  I can  the  contrast  between  the  two.  I am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  a solid  and  lasting  benefit  to  our  Catholic 
schools  if  it  were  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  present  exami- 
nation for  matriculation  at  Burlington  House.  I think  my 
readers  will  agree  with  me  if  they  will  reflect  a little  on  the 
several  characteristics  of  the  two. 

The  London  matriculation  requires  a competent  knowledge 
in  each  and  all  of  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Latin,  in  which  there  is  no  verse  composition  and  no 
prose  composition,  except  a few  easy  sentences  to  be 
turned  from  English  into  Latin. 

2.  Any  two  of  the  following  languages — Greek,  French, 
where  there  is  no  composition  whatever,  German,  and 
either  Sanskrit  or  Arabic. 

3.  The  English  Language,  English  History  (from  the 

first  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century),  and 
Modern  Geography. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Natural  Philosophy,  including  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 

Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Heat,  and  Optics. 

6.  Chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements. 

This  involves  ten  papers,  in  every  one  of  which  the  candidate 
must  pass.  If  he  fails  in  one  of  them,  his  excellence  in  the  rest 
simply  counts  for  nothing. 

The  Oxford  matriculation  (or  certificate  examination),  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  a competent  knowledge  of  four  subjects, 
chosen,  with  certain  restrictions,  out  of  various  cognate  groups. 
The  candidate  can  present,  for  instance,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Elementary  Mathematics,  or  Latin,  Greek,  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, and  a selected  portion  of  Latin  or  Greek  History.  Or  if  he 
is  of  a turn  for  scientific  subjects,  he  may  take  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy  (including  the  mechanical  and  chemical  divi- 
sions of  it),  and  either  Latin  or  French.  If  he  is  fond  of  modern 
languages  he  can  obtain  his  certificate  for  French,  German, 
English,  and  a selected  portion  of  English  History.  Nothing 
can  be  more  liberal  than  the  choice  offered,  or  better  suited  to 
boys’  varying  capacities.  In  point  of  fact  the  ancient  languages 
are  the  subjects  most  frequently  selected,  and  those  to  which  the 
Catholic  would  most  naturally  turn  as  the  best  and  soundest 
educational  influence,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a large  majority  of 
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boys.1  Now  let  us  contrast  the  practical  working  of  the  two 
examinations. 

1.  The  London  examination,  by  its  multitudinous  array  of 
subjects,  renders  special  attention  to  any  one  of  them  practically 
impossible.  He  who  has  a turn  for  classics  has  to  spend  weeks 
and  months  on  the  uncongenial  study  of  elementary  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  or  on  cramming  up  the  facts  of  English  history, 
or  the  position  of  the  various  cities  and  rivers  of  Africa  or  Japan. 
He  whose  bent  is  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  is 
barred  from  excellence  by  the  two  languages  exacted  of  him,  by 
the  English  grammar  and  the  sketch  of  history  aforementioned. 
To  achieve  excellence  in  every  one  is  to  risk  failure  in  all ; to 
attempt  a thorough  knowledge  in  any  of  them  is  a fatal  policy 
for  one  who  desires  a high  place  in  the  matriculation  list.  The 
examination  is  an  apotheosis  of  general  mediocrity. 

2.  This  enforcement  of  a number  of  utterly  incongruous 
subjects  necessarily  ruins  the  teaching  of  the  highest  classes  at 
our  Colleges.  To  encourage  scholarship  is  simply  impossible  ; to 
cultivate  taste  is  out  of  the  question.  Latin  verse  becomes  an 
attainment  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  London  matriculator. 
Latin  prose  is  mere  waste  of  time  when  all  that  is  required  is 
the  knack  of  turning  into  Latin  half-a-dozen  catch  phrases. 
Greek  prose  and  verse  are  still  more  completely  out  of  reach. 


1 The  following  extract  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board  gives  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  presented  : 

“6.  The  Examination  for  Certificates  shall  include  the  following  Subjects : — 
Group  I.  Group  IV. 


(1)  Latin. 

(2)  Greek. 

(3)  French. 

(4)  German, 


(1)  Natural  Philosophy’  (Mecha- 

nical Division). 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy  (Chemical 

Division). 


Group  II. 

(1)  Mathematics  (elementary). 

(2)  Mathematics  (additional). 


(3)  Botany. 

(4)  Physical  Geography  and  ele- 

mentary Geology. 


t*r0UP  IK.  (5)  Biology. 

(1)  Scripture  Knowledge. 

(2)  English. 

(3)  History. 

“ Every  Candidate  shall  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  at  least  four 
Subjects.  These  Subjects  shall  be  taken  from  not  less  than  three  different  groups, 
except  in  the  following  cases  : — 

**{a)  Candidates  who  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  one  Subject  taken  from  group  II. 
or  group  IV.  Such  Candidates  may  offer  three  Subjects  taken  from  group  I. 

“ {b)  Candidates  who  have  already  obtained  a Certificate.  Such  Candidates  may 
offer  four  Subjects  taken  from  not  less  than  two  different  groups.  . . . 

“ 7.  The  Certificates  shall  specify  the  Subjects  in  which  the  Candidate  has  passed 
and  the  Subjects  in  which  he  has  passed  with  distinction. ” 
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The  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek  required  as  the  test  of  the 
best  scholars  of  our  Colleges  is  quite  absurd — Cicero  De 
Amicitia , with  one  of  the  Catiline  Orations ; two  books  of 
Caesar,  one  book  of  Xenophon  or  Homer,  an  easy  play  of 
Euripides.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call  this  an  examination  in  which 
a “competent  ” knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  It  is  a small 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Fourth  form  at  a Protestant  public 
school,  or  of  “Syntax”  in  our  Catholic  Colleges,  and  it  is 
what  is  solemnly  proposed  to  the  best  boys  of  the  Sixth  form 
or  “ Rhetoric  ! ” Yet  it  is  all  that  is  possible  with  the  crowd  of 
accompanying  subjects.  This  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
but  a small  portion  of  the  whole.  A smattering  of  French,  a 
smattering  of  Modern  Geography,  a smattering  of  the  English 
Language,  a smattering  of  English  History,  a smattering  of 
Geometry  and  Algebra,  a smattering  of  Mechanics  and  Hydro- 
statics, a smattering  of  Optics  and  Chemistry!  What  more 
cruel  infliction  on  one  who  has  literary  tastes,  what  more  fatal 
preventive  of  any  sort  of  excellence,  than  this  ill-chosen  crowd 
of  opposing  branches  of  study,  in  which  general  excellence  in 
all  almost  necessarily  means  special  ignorance  in  each. 

But  even  where  a clever  boy  succeeds  in  becoming  a really 
sound  scholar,  or  mathematician,  or  natural  philosopher,  and  at 
the  same  time  attains  knowledge  enough  to  pass  in  the  branches 
which  are  not  his  speciality,  what  fruitless  waste  of  energy  to 
labour  at  the  uncongenial  topics ! Is  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
mental  discipline  ? Long  experience  has  shown  that  certain 
branches  of  study  are  marked  out  bv  nature  as  the  basis  of 
education,  and  as  furnishing  the  mental  gymnastic  most  suitable 
to  the  development  of  intellectual  force,  and  that  to  mix  these 
with  a farrago  of  miscellaneous  information  is  injurious  to  the 
young  mind.  It  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  force  the  mind 
to  that  for  which  it  is  utterly  unsuited.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  gained  ? Experience  teaches  that  the  facts  thus 
hurriedly  acquired  soon  fade  away,  and  are  gone  for  ever.  The 
irksome  cylinders  and  weights,  the  dates  of  leading  events  in 
history,  the  chemical  components  of  water  or  of  laughing  gas, 
are  not  retained  for  many  weeks  when  once  the  incubus  of 
the  coming  examination  is  removed.  The  only  result  is  lower 
attainments  in  more  congenial  subjects,  and  a sense  of  disgust 
at  those  hours  of  unproductive  labour. 

To  all  this  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cerrificnte  Exami- 
nation is  a complete  contrast.  The  examination  is  in  four 
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subjects  instead  of  nine.  These  four  can  be  selected  according 
to  the  bent  of  mind  of  the  candidate.  The  classical  authors 
from  which  the  choice  is  made  are  for  the  most  part  longer  and 
harder — some  of  them  books  read  in  the  highest  forms  of  the 
public  schools,  such  as  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,  the  Ackar- 
nians  and  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  the  Histories  of  Tacitus 
and  two  plays  of  Plautus.  In  Latin  a Verse  Paper  is  set 
as  a voluntary  subject,  and  in  Greek  Papers  both  of  Prose 
and  Verse  Composition.  In  the  History  limited  periods  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  are  to  be  presented.  In  Natural 
Philosophy  there  is  a choice  between  chemistry  and  other 
branches  of  it,  and  even  under  chemistry,  heat  or  magnetism 
may  be  chosen  at  pleasure.  In  fact,  we  recognize  through- 
out principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  London 
Examination. 

1.  Choice  of  subjects,  according  to  the  bent  of  the 
candidate. 

2.  A limitation  of  the  number  of  subjects  to  such  as  can 
be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  average  of  candidates. 

3.  A higher  standard  in  each  of  the  separate  subjects. 

4.  The  reward  of  special  certificates  for  special  excellence 
instead  of  the  reward  of  a general  certificate  which 
recognizes  only  general  excellence  throughout 

5.  An  examination  in  real  classical  scholarship,  not  in 
the  mere  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

I imagine  that  there  is  not  a single  Catholic  College  which 
has  not  groaned  under  the  incubus  of  London,  and  cast  wistful 
glances  to  the  sounder  examinations  of  the  older  Universities.  At 
some  of  our  Colleges  University  examiners  are  invited  to  test  the 
general  school  work  ; at  others  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
(which  are  similar  in  general  character  to  the  Certificate  Exami- 
nations, but  more  elementary)  are  the  test  and  stimulus  of  the 
work  of  the  higher  boys.  The  Certificate  Examinations  are  far 
more  suitable  to  us  than  either  the  Oxford  Local  or  Private 
examination  systems,  and  as  they  can  be  conducted  either  at 
the  College  itself  or  at  some  common  centre,  the  facilities 
afforded  for  those  who  enter  for  them  are  the  same  as  those 
now  provided  by  the  University  of  London. 

Here  then  is  the  first  portion  of  the  scheme  I propose.  The 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Certificate  Examination  to  be  substituted 
for  the  London  Matriculation,  the  Oxford  First  and  Second 
Public  Examination  to  take  the  place  of  the  London  Inter- 
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mediate  and  B.A.  The  change  is  one  which  has  been  for  some 
time  called  for  on  account  of  the  very  distinct  preponderance  of 
advantages  on  the  side  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  compared 
with  London.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  points  of  superi- 
ority in  the  examinations  of  the  old  Universities: 

1.  The  Certificate  for  Matriculation  Examination  encourages 
high  classical,  mathematical,  or  scientific  attainments,  instead  of 
insisting  on  a general  attainment  of  mediocre  knowledge  in  a 
number  of  subjects  so  numerous  and  diverse  as  to  render 
scholarship,  or  a thorough  grasp  of  any  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented, impossible. 

2.  In  this  examination  Catholics  will  be  pitted  against  the 
boys  educated  at  the  great  public  schools,  not  against  an  hetero- 
geneous crowd  of  Dissenters,  Unitarians,  Jews,  &c.,  some  of 
them  self-taught,  others  trained  at  the  private  schools  of  their 
own  persuasion,  mostly  of  a very  inferior  kind. 

3.  The  further  examinations  for  the  B.A  degree,  carrying 
on  the  principles  involved  in  the  Matriculation  Examination,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  are  distinctly  superior  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  to  the  London  Examinations. 

4.  The  teaching  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  great  Catholic 
schools  will  no  longer  be  degraded,  as  at  present,  to  a system  of 
cram  for  the  multifarious  examination  which  at  present  termi- 
nates the  school  career  at  Ushaw  and  Stonyhurst,  but  will  revert 
to  the  course  of  study  which  general  consent  recognizes  as  the 
best  means  of  directing  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of 
ingenuous  youth. 

But  there  still  remains  the  central  difficulty.  You  are  pro- 
posing, I shall  be  told,  to  substitute  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Examinations  for  those  of  London.  So  far  so  good.  But  this 
does  not  answer  the  question,  Where  are  we  to  send  our  boys 
when  their  school-days  are  past  ? You  tell  us  we  must  not  send 
them  to  the  older  Universities,  but  are  you  not  rather  advocating 
the  very  system  you  profess  so  strongly  to  condemn  ? If  you 
so  much  dislike  and  dread  the  effects  of  study  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  on  young  Catholics,  why  do  you  hold  up  for  our 
admiration  their  system  of  education,  and  seek  to  detach  our 
Colleges  from  London  ? 

This  objection  is  a natural  and  reasonable  one.  My  first 
remark  in  answer  to  it  is  that  I do  not  consider  the  adoption 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations  as  an  ideal  system.  I 
regard  it  as  a temporary  necessity.  I believe  Catholic  education 
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should  be  autonomous.  I would  fain  see  a total  separation  from 
any  part  or  share  in  any  Protestant  University  for  examination, 
or  any  other  purposes.  But  at  present  it  is  indispensable  that 
as  regards  examinations  we  should  attach  ourselves  to  some 
University  or  other.  We  are  too  few  in  numbers  to  undertake 
the  task  for  ourselves.  A Catholic  examining  board  would 
never  furnish  the  necessary  stimulus  to  Catholic  studies.  Our 
boys  must  measure  themselves,  not  against  the  alumni  of  some 
other  Catholic  College  or  Colleges,  but  against  the  best  men 
that  English  education  can  produce,  if  we  are  to  take  our  proper 
intellectual  position.  We  need  the  emulation  of  competing  with 
those  who  have  been  trained  as  well  as  the  Public  Schools  and 
Universities  can  train  them.  We  must  at  present  avail  ourselves 
of  some  existing  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  merely  a 
question  as  to  whether  we  are  to  betake  ourselves  to  London  or 
to  one  of  the  older  Universities.  My  advocacy  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Examinations  is  thus  relative,  not  absolute.  I 
believe  them  to  be  far  better  suited  to  the  present  needs  of 
Catholics,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  their  value  in 
themselves. 

I would  also  remind  my  objector  that  the  question  of  Exami- 
nation is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Residence . In  the  matter 
of  examination,  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  we  should  not 
stand  apart  from  non-Catholics.  We  are  confident  that  our 
youth  will  not  only  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  com- 
petitors, but  will  show  (allowing  for  their  numbers)  a far  higher 
intellectual  average  than  the  members  of  any  religious  body 
outside  the  Church.  When  the  London  University  Honours 
were  assigned  in  the  matriculation  examination  to  special  excel- 
lence, the  Catholic  body  was  facile  pnneeps . Even  under  the 

present  uncongenial  system  Catholics  take  good  places.  If 
under  the  sanction  of  authority  and  with  a suitable  training  our 
boys  were  sent  in  for  the  examinations  of  the  older  Universities 
I am  confident  that,  with  God’s  blessing,  we  should  achieve  a 
magnificent  success. 

But  now  comes  the  question  of  residence.  Here  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  stand  apart  from  non-Catholics. 
The  appeal  that  is  sometimes  made  to  us  not  to  desert  the  old 
Universities  with  their  thousands  of  young  intellects  craving 
after  truth,  and  young  hearts  longing  after  the  beauty  of  the 
Immaculate  Spouse  of  Christ  is  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam 
quite  beside  the  point.  No  one  proposes  to  desert  the  old 
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Universities.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  have  active  and 
experienced  Catholic  priests  stationed  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  to  give  every  facility  to  the  inquirer,  and  to  bring 
the  Church  of  God  as  far  as  possible  under  the  notice  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  students  there.  But  to  throw  into 
the  mass  of  Oxford  liberalism  and  paganism  and  indifference 
and  schism  a score  or  two  of  unformed  boys  is  a strange  way 
of  setting  to  work  to  reform  the  University,  whether  they  are 
gathered  in  a Catholic  College,  or  scattered  here  and  there. 

The  training  of  Catholic  youth  must,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted 
on  Catholic  principles,  be  carried  on  under  Catholic  superiors 
and  on  a strictly  Catholic  system  of  teaching,  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere entirely  Catholic,  and  in  a society  composed  of  Catholic 
students  only.  We  must  have  710  mixed  education.  Mixed 
examinations  let  us  have  by  all  means,  if  necessary,  but  not 
mixed  education.  In  Oxford  the  exclusiveness  required  by 
Catholic  education  is  impossible.  Where  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

I fear  I must  postpone,  for  want  of  space,  my  answer  to  this 
important  question  until  next  month.  Meanwhile  I would  ask 
all  those  engaged  in  Catholic  education  to  weigh  carefully  the 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  London  as 
opposed  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations,  and 
especially  those  of  the  London  matriculation  as  opposed  to 
the  Oxford  certificate  examinations.  It  is  a matter  of  very 
great  consequence  to  the  intellectual  status  of  Catholics  that 
the  flexile  mind  of  our  youth  should  be  formed  on  a good 
model,  and  should  not  be  warped  by  the  influence  of  an 
examination  which  makes  cram  almost  a necessity  and  en- 
courages general  mediocrity  rather  than  special  excellence,  and 
is  deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  a sound  mental  training. 

R.  F.  CLARKE. 


VOL.  XXXVI. 
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A LONG  sea  line  backed  by  low  reddish  cliffs,  beyond  these  a 
gradually  rising  land  covered  with  sere  grass  and  dotted  with 
clusters  of  trees  overshadowing  native  villages,  few  prominent 
hills,  but  a gradual  uplift  of  the  ground  to  the  horizon — such 
is  the  description  of  the  coast  of  Africa  at  the  point  where  the 
giant  Congo  disgorges  its  brown  flood  into  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  one  side  of  its  embouchure , nestling  on  a low  sand- 
spit,  six  feet  only  above  high  water,  lies  the  trading  station 
commonly  known  as  Banana  Point.  A point  it  certainly  is,  for 
breaking  off  from  the  mainland  with  a width  of  nearly  a mile; 
it  gradually  tapers  during  a length  of  two  and  a half  miles,  until 
scarcely  forty  yards  of  building-ground  is  left  for  the  trader  to 
raise  his  warehouses  upon.  Why  it  is  styled  Banana  is  much 
more  difficult  to  see,  as  no  plaintain  within  the  memory  of  man 
has  been  known  to  thrive  here  and  supply  hungry  voyagers  with 
the  bunches  of  its  luscious  fruit.  Almost  exactly  opposite. 
Shark’s  Point  juts  out,  on  the  seaward  side  of  which  stands  an 
old  stone  pillar,  set  up  in  years  gone  by  as  a sign  to  future 
comers  that  the  land  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  old 
navigators  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Through  the 
intervening  gap,  seven  and  a half  miles  in  width,  the  Amazon  of 
Africa  rolls  its  turbid  waters  into  the  sea,  pouring  out  a volume 
of  more  than  4,382,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Congo,  Zaire, 
Livingstone,  or  Lualaba,  whatever  its  name  may  finally  be 
settled  to  be,  its  course  extends  nigh  upon  3,100  miles,  and  the 
districts  it  waters  vary  from  the  most  sterile  and  rocky  wastes 
to  the  most  gorgeous  tropical  plantations.  From  the  sea  to  Vivi, 
a distance  of  no  miles,  the  navigation  is  unimpeded.  Then 
commences  the  lower  series  of  the  Livingstone  Falls,  which  for 
50  miles  bar  the  passage  to  ships  and  boats.  From  Isangila,  at 
the  head  of  these  cataracts,  there  is  a tolerably  navigable  stretch 
of  88  miles  as  far  as  Manyanga.  Then  begins  the  upper  series 
of  the  falls,  and  the  journey  to  Stanley  Pool  must  be  trudged  on 
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foot,  a distance  of  some  85  miles.  From  these  statistics  it  can 
be  seen  how  useful,  not  to  say  absolutely  needful,  for  trade 
purposes  it  would  be  to  build  a railway  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  or  from  Vivi,  and  thus  avoid  the  endless  trouble  and  delay 
caused  by  the  continual  transfer  of  goods  from  steamer  to 
waggon  and  from  waggon  to  steamer.  Once  at  the  pool,  the 
course  is  absolutely  unimpeded  for  1,068  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
Stanley  Falls.  Passing  these,  the  river  can  be  ascended  for 
825  miles,  as  far  as  Lake  Mweru,  which  is  itself  67  miles  long. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  the  river  issues  from 
Lake  Bangweolo,  an  inland  sea  with  a length  of  161  miles, 
somewhat  more  than  the  distance  between  London  and  Bristol. 
And  even  before  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  Bangweolo 
the  infant  Congo  has  run  a course  of  360  miles,  or  little  less 
than  the  length  of  the  River  Po.  The  population  which  inhabits 
the  region  drained  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  of  course  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine.  The  best  calculations  hitherto 
attainable  compute  the  total  number  of  human  beings  at  about 
51,000,000.  It  is  easily  understood,  however,  that  once  a check 
has  been  put  on  the  savage  wars  and  inhuman  massacres,  which, 
together  with  the  terrible  slave-traffic,  decimate  and  more  than 
decimate  the  inhabitants,  this  number  will  quickly  increase  to 
a figure  more  proportionate  to  the  vast  extent  of  territory  it 
occupies. 

Such  then  is  the  stream  which  Mr.  Stanley  came  upon  at 
the  town  of  Nyangwe  in  1876,  and  with  a hardihood,  justified 
by  its  success,  sailed  down  till  he  reached  its  mouth,  and  which 
with  equal  determination  he  undertook  two  years  later  to  master 
and  render  useful  for  the  purposes  of  civilization.  His  toils, 
sufferings,  and  victories  form  the  subject  of  the  two  volumes 
entitled  The  River  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  the  Free  State . 
A short  resumi  of  his  work  will  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Stanley  left  Africa  in  1877,  terribly  weakened  and 
emaciated  by  the  fatigue  and  famine  he  had  gone  through,  the 
hair  of  his  head  whitened  as  snow  by  lengthened  anxiety  and 
strain  of  mind.  But  months  of  rest  did  wonders  towards  recu- 
perating what  was  still  a strong  constitution,  and  in  November* 
1878  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Congo  Expedition* 
sent  out  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  that  river  by  the 
Comit£  d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo.  May  of  the  next  year  saw 
Jiim  quitting  Zanzibar,  after  collecting  a band  of  sixty-eight 
native  carriers,  three-fourths  of  whom  had  been  old  companions 
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of  his  in  the  struggle  across  Africa.  Those  who  have  read 
Through  the  Dark  Continent  will  recognize  the  names  of 
Mabruki,  Soudi,  Wadi  Rehani,  and  others,  and  will  call  to 
mind  many  a scene  where  these  worthy  heroes  played  their 
part  with  more  or  less  honour  and  glory. 

Banana  Point  was  left  on  August  21,  1878,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  river  began.  Four  steamboats  had  been  supplied  to 
perform  the  work  between  the  future  stations.  Two  of  these, 
the  Royal  and  the  En  Avant ',  had  eventually  to  be  transported 
bit  by  bit  over  more  than  1 30  miles  of  rough  road  before  they 
were  at  liberty  to  churn  up  the  waters  of  the  upper  river  with 
their  paddles  and  screws.  Vivi  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
first  station,  and  for  £32  down  (in  cloth),  and  a monthly  rental 
of  £ 2 , a platform  or  terrace,  343  feet  above  the  river  bed  was 
leased  to  the  Association  for  ever.  Precipitous  on  two  sides, 
and  hemmed  in  by  an  inaccessible  crag  650  feet  higher  on  a 
third,  it  was  easily  defensible  in  case  of  danger  against  savages, 
whose  best  weapon  was  a Tower  flint  musket  and  whose  ideas 
of  holding  a gun  may  best  be  understood  from  the  picture  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume.  From  Vivi,  after  months  and 
months  of  long  tedious  toil,  a road  of  fifty-two  miles  was  made 
to  Isangila,  thus  outflanking  the  second  set  of  cataracts  formed 
by  the  Congo  in  its  wild  descent  from  the  high  plateau  of 
Mid  Africa.  The  work  lasted  a full  twelvemonth,  and  proved 
wearisome  and  trying.  The  expedition  was  too  few  in  numbers, 
and  the  natives  showed  an  indolent  slowness  in  joining  their 
powers  to  help  Bula  Matari  (their  name  for  Stanley)  in  his 
tough  undertaking.  To  “ kill  ” a trade  road  is  in  their  eyes  an 
almost  unpardonable  crime,  but  to  make  a road  live  does  not 
seem  to  arouse  their  energies  at  all.  Help,  however,  came 
gradually,  including  amongst  other  items  twenty  donkeys  from 
Teneriffe,  “mean,  contemptible  little  things,  not  larger  than 
mastiffs.” 

At  Isangila  the  second  station  was  built,  and  the  steamers, 
carefully  put  together  again  after  their  cross-country  ride,  con- 
veyed the  expedition  as  far  as  Manyanga,  where  the  upper  set 
of  falls  made  a second  road  necessary  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool. 

Stanley  Pool  is  a lake-like  expansion  of  the  Congo  about 
250  square  miles  in  extent.  Lying  within  its  circuit  are  Bamu 
and  some  other  islands  occupying  a surface  of  about  45  square 
miles.  Seventeen  and  a half  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  it 
promises  to  turn  out  a magnificent  emporium  for  the  collection 
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of  native  produce,  preparatory  to  the  latter’s  being  loaded  on  to 
the  trucks  of  the  future  African  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
despatched  quickly  coastward.  With  immense  trouble  a site 
was  procured  for  a station  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  pool, 
and  not  many  days  went  by  before  the  buildings  of  Leopoldville 
began  to  raise  their  heads  from  the  ground.  Thus  after  a 
struggle,  lasting  through  the  greater  portion  of  four  years,  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Congo  was  laid  open  to  trade,  and  an 
unhampered  river-route  of  some  thousand  miles  more  lay  before 
the  energetic  merchant.  After  another  advance  in  the  En 
Avant — during  which  the  River  Kwa  was  traced  to  its  source 
in  a large  lake,  named  by  Stanley  Lake  Leopold  — fever 
laid  its  iron  grasp  on  his  wearied  frame,  and  succumbing  to 
necessity,  after  barely  escaping  death,  he  made  his  way  slowly 
back  to  Europe.  His  services,  however,  were  too  valuable  to  be 
lost,  and,  yielding  to  the  instances  of  the  Association,  he  returned 
to  find  everything  in  a state  of  seemingly  hopeless  confusion. 
But  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  how  these  fresh  difficulties 
were  overcome,  how  everything  was  put  straight,  and  how 
stations  were  erected  at  intervals  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls.  For 
information  on  these  points,  and  on  many  other  interesting 
topics,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  volumes  themselves. 
At  present  all  that  can  be  done  is  a slight  discussion  on  one  or 
two  questions  which  strike  the  mind  while  perusing  their  pages. 

Not  least  important  is  the  point  of  health.  Is  the  Congo 
district  fatal  to  Europeans,  or  may  they  expect  to  avoid  more 
than  the  ordinary  risks  of  a tropical  sun  provided  they  use  care 
and  customary  precautions?  Mr.  Stanley  strives  hard  to  show 
that,  at  all  events  for  a certain  length  of  years,  the  climate  is  no 
hindrance  cither  to  perfect  health  or  energetic  work.  But  the 
sturdy  efforts  which  he  makes  seem  to  hint  at  a suspicion  in 
his  mind  that  there  may  be  real  ground  for  the  assertion  of  the 
Congo’s  detractors.  No  doubt  some  of  the  deaths  that  occurred 
during  the  six  years  of  the  expedition  were  due  to  accident  or 
foolishness,  and  not  a few  of  those  who  returned  to  Europe 
during  that  period  went  back  for  other  causes  than  a broken- 
down  constitution.  Still  Mr.  Stanley’s  own  tables  show  us  that 
of  the  261  Europeans  who  were  employed,  i2i,or  nearly  one 
half,  had  perished  or  left  the  country  between  1873  and  1885. 
Of  these  only  5 had  met  with  fatal  accidents,  while  24,  or  a fifth, 
ended  their  lives  by  various  forms  of  ague,  dysentery,  or  bilious 
fever,  in  some  cases  aggravated  by  almost  idiotic  carelessness. 
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Amongst  these  is  the  man  who  after  a bad  attack  of  dysentery 
is  proceeding  to  Europe,  but,  just  before  he  embarks,  barters  his 
coat  for  a bottle  of  gin,  drinks  it,  and  twelve  hours  after  is 
buried  at  Boma ; and  the  two  friends  who  hob-nob  on  shipboard 
“socially,”  are  caught  by  the  night  air,  and  taken  seriously  ill. 
They  become  convalescent  with  great  difficulty,  and  one  gets  off 
as  quick  as  he  can  out  of  the  country.  The  other  indulges  in 
wine,  sits  out  again  in  the  deadly  night  air,  becomes  a victim  to 
tetanus,  and  dies  in  excruciating  agony.  These  are  given  as 
sample  cases,  but  they  are  only  samples  of  how  reckless  a 
man  can  be,  not  of  the  general  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
Mr.  Stanley  himself  tells  us  how  he  himself  was  twice  felled  by 
the  hand  of  fever,  and  barely  survived  by  the  unsparing  use  of  the 
most  powerful  medicine.  Fatigue,  want  of  proper  nourishment, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  inveterate  intemperance,  and  ignorance  of 
the  conduct  of  life  in  the  tropics  may  be  assigned  as  the  causes 
of  many  a ruined  constitution,  but  a climate  may  rightly  be 
styled  dangerous  if  to  live  safely  in  it  one  must  in  the  first  place 
select  most  carefully  one  of  the  few  spots  where  one  can  securely 
set  up  one’s  shanty,  and  then  watch  the  various  changes  of 
weather  and  one’s  own  system  in  order  to  avoid  a chill,  the  very 
least  of  which  is  liable  to  turn  into  a serious  attack  of  illness 
and  prove  the  harbinger  of  death.  At  Vivi  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  breezes  wend  their  way  up  the  gorge  from  the  sea,  laden 
with  the  miasma  from  the  low  isles,  swamps,  and  black  mud 
deposits  between  Boma  and  Banana,  and  tainting  the  air  of  all 
the  more  healthy  uplands  that  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  the 
pest.  One  lesson,  however,  can  be  learnt  from  the  black 
aborigines  themselves.  They  desert  the  banks  of  the  lower 
river  almost  entirely,  and  even  after  one  has  passed  Stanley  Pool 
native  villages  are  few  and  far  between  until  Bolobo  is  reached, 
200  miles  further  up.  Perhaps  for  those  whose  vocation  in  life 
drives  them  to  seek  their  living  on  the  Congo,  the  best  advice 
would  be  that  given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Stanley : “ I know  but  one  receipt 
for  good  health  in  this  country,  and  that  is  to  live  moderately, 
to  drink  little  or  no  wine,  to  use  exercise,  to  keep  the  mind 
employed,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  in  good  humour  with  the 
world.” 

One  of  the  qualities  which  does  Mr.  Stanley  most  credit  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  tides  over  the  thousand  and  one  vexa- 
tions arising  from  the  incapacity,  ill-temper,  or  absolute  hostility 
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of  his  subordinates.  Those  indeed  of  the  young  Europeans  who 
had  what  John  Lawrence  used  to  style  “grit”  in  them,  were 
easily  spurred  on  to  vigorous  effort  by  the  giant  resolve  and 
enduring  spirit  of  the  Congo  pioneer.  But  there  was  many  a 
case  where  patience  was  severely  tried  and  temper  sorely 
burdened.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  expedition  he  found 
that  hardly  a man  was  content  with  his  allowance,  but  was 
crying  out  for  wine,  tobacco,  cigars,  clothes,  shoes,  board,  and 
lodging.  " One  said  he  would  not  stay  unless  they  were  granted, 
another  said  that  if  he  was  expected  to  drive  a steam  launch 
unassisted  he  must  have  higher  pay,  with  an  additional  increase 
if  he  went  up  the  river.  Another,  an  engineer,  begged  to  inform 
the  commander  that  he  had  been  engaged  as  sub-commandant, 
and  being  of  an  illustrious  family  would  reject  with  scorn  any 
low  stipend,  that  fame,  reputation,  and  honour  was  his  real 
object,  &c.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  smallest  steam 
launch  was  to  be  held  superior  to  the  man  in  charge  of  a rowing 
boat.”  And  so  with  the  rest  Ail  was  overcome  by  gentle 
persuasion  and  a little  adroit  flattery.  To  give  another  instance. 
A relief  party  is  put  under  the  command  of  a certain  European 
to  march  through  the  bush  from  Isangila  to  Leopoldville.  Half- 
way he  leaves  them  to  find  their  path  for  themselves,  resigns  his 
position,  and  makes  for  home.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
state  of  confusion  into  which  the  whole  expedition  fell  while 
Stanley  was  regaining  strength  in  Europe  after  his  serious  attack 
of  gastritis.  He  returned  to  Vivi  and  found  the  temporary  head 
of  the  expedition  had  packed  up  his  belongings  and  vanished 
from  the  coast  a month  before,  that  the  chief  man  at  Vivi,  the 
second  in  rank,  had  also  disappeared  ; the  chief  of  Leopoldville, 
the  third  in  importance,  was  rusticating  on  the  coast ; the  chief 
of  Isangila  had  hurried  homeward  ; the  second  chief  of  Leopold- 
ville had  fled  ; the  captain  of  the  Belgique  had  been  dismissed 
by  somebody ; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  steam  valve  of  the 
En  Avant  had  been  stolen  by  some  spiteful  miscreant,  and  that 
vessel  had  ever  since  lain  idle  at  the  landing-place  of  Leopold- 
ville, as  useless  as  a log.  Needless  to  say  all  this  was  set  to  rights 
in  a very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  commonly  said  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  often  enough  the  proverb  is  used  as  a 
slur  on  the  deserts  of  the  favourite  of  fortune.  But  success  in 
opening  out  the  Congo  merits  all  that  praise  which  can  be 
claimed  by  a difficult  enterprise  slowly  conquered  by  stern,  un- 
compromising work. 
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Nor  were  Stanley's  white  helpers  his  only  trouble.  Drunken 
chiefs  like  Gatula,  or  ambitious  traders  like  Ngalyema,  were 
each  and  all  overcome  by  patient,  quiet  management ; and  Bula 
Matari,  the  Stone  Breaker,  became  friend  and  brother  to  every 
one  of  those  whose  influence  might  have  marred,  instead  of 
helping,  the  work.  Good  nature  and  judicious  generosity  seem 
all  that  is  needed  to  gain  the  hearts  of  these  savages,  in  order  to 
induce  confidence.  Of  course  it  will  happen  at  times  that  the 
line  must  be  drawn  very  tightly  with  regard  both  to  scattering 
presents  and  bearing  insults.  The  murder  of  two  followers  near 
Bolobo  by  King  Gatula  was  to  be  compensated  by  a fine  in 
kind  to  the  value  of  forty  guineas,  but  only  a determined 
defiance  in  the  face  of  thousands  of  the  guilty  chief’s  friends,  a 
defiance  shown  just  at  the  right  moment,  induced  the  delinquent 
to  part  with  his  forfeited  goods.  The  rebuff  met  with  by 
Makoko  in  his  cunning  pursuit  of  gifts  is  another  example  of 
successful  judgment.  A refusal,  that  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  turned  out  eminently  useful  in  impressing  that 
dusky  potentate  with  a sense  of  the  white  man's  independence. 
But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  Stanley’s  method  of  avoiding 
disturbances  by  means  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
humanity  than  simple  rifle  fire,  is  his  rencontre  with  the  ivory 
trader  of  Kintamo,  Ngalyema.  The  latter,  afraid  that  his  own 
business  might  suffer  if  the  foreign  traders  were  allowed  an 
entrance  into  the  district,  determined  to  rouse  the  whole  country 
against  them.  The  news  of  what  was  going  on  reached  Stanley 
late  at  night,  and  as  soon  as  morning  dawned  he  prepared  to 
defeat  the  chief’s  plans.  The  rest  of  the  tale  shall  be  told  as  far 
as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

I sent  my  tent  boy  to  tell  the  people  to  muster  on  the  furthest  side 
of  the  hill,  to  be  out  of  view  of  any  spies  who  might  be  on  the  watch. 
In  a few  minutes  I proceeded  there  myself,  and  found  the  men  all 
assembled.  The  instructions  I gave  them  were  brief,  and  such  as  they 
could  easily  remember. 

u Go,  each  of  you  to  his  own  hut ; put  your  cartridge-belts  on.  See 
that  your  cartridges  are  in  your  pouches.  Place  your  guns  under  your 
sleeping-mats.  All  of  you  then,  excepting  Susi’s  men,  scatter  yourselves 
about  in  the  bush  on  this  side  of  the  hill.  Some  lie  down  in  the 
En  Avanty  in  the  waggons,  some  of  you  behind  my  tent ; a dozen  in  the 
store  tent ; some  of  you  pretend  to  be  sick  in  your  huts.  No  matter 
how  many  people  are  in  the  camp  or  what  you  may  hear,  do  not  stir 
from  your  places  until  you  hear  the  gong ; but  when  you  hear  the  gong 
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struck,  then  all  run  and  seize  your  guns,  and  rush  up  all  of  you,  yelling 
like  madmen ; flourish  your  guns  about  wildly,  like  the  Ruga-Ruga  of 
Unyamwezi.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“ Inshallah  ! ” they  cried. 

Susi’s  detachment  were  instructed  to  seat  themselves  about  in  the 
open,  and  assume  a listless  and  indifferent  attitude.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  later  a long  line  of  men  were  seen  descending  the  opposite  hill. 
I counted  197  persons  in  Ngalyema’ s force.  Before  any  of  them  had 
shown  themselves  on  our  hill  I was  seated  on  a chair  in  front  of  my 
tent,  reading  a book.  I cast  furtive  glances  about,  and  saw  my  own 
camp  almost  abandoned,  except  by  a few  Zanzibaris,  some  of  whom 
were  altogether  over-acting  their  parts  by  pretending  to  be  half  asleep. 
When  Ngalyema  arrived,  I advanced  towards  him,  giving  him  an 
effusive  welcome.  I turned  sharply  round  to  Susi,  and  pretended  to 
scold  him  well  for  not  preparing  mats,  sails,  &c.,  to  spread  on  the 
ground  for  my  dear  brothers  and  friends  of  Kintamo. 

Ngalyema  was  moody-browed,  stiff,  most  unbrotherly  in  his  responses 
to  my  welcome,  while  I looked  like  one  almost  ready  to  leap  into  his 
arms  with  an  irrepressible  affection.  Makabi  was  cold  and  repelling ; 
Mubi  grim  and  defiant ; Gauchu  seemed  like  a young  leopard  eager  for 
bloody  sport ; young  Engbli  acted  like  one  who  had  suddenly  come  of 
age,  so  well  he  aped  the  man. 

Then  followed  a palaver  which,  notwithstanding  Stanley’s 
efforts,  quickly  threatened  to  pass  from  angry  words  to  blows. 
At  length,  Ngalyema  met  with  a blank  refusal  to  his  out- 
rageous demand  for  fresh  supply  of  presents — 

“ Enough,  enough  ! ” he  cried.  “ I say  for  the  last  time  you  shall 
not  come  to  Kintamo ; we  do  not  want  any  white  men  among  us.  Let 
us  go,  EngMi.”  And  as  he  said  the  last  words  he  pushed  aside  the 
tent  door  and  strode  outside,  with  the  emotions  of  suppressed  passion 
visible  on  his  face.  While  standing  near  the  tent  door,  for  a moment 
irresolute,  he  caught  sight  of  the  large  Chinese  gong  suspended  to  a 
cross-bar  supported  by  two  forked  poles. 

“What  is  this?”  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  gong. 

“ It  is  fetish,”  I answered  sententiously. 

His  young  son,  Engeli,  who  was  much  more  acute  than  his  father, 
whispered  to  him  his  belief  that  it  was  a kind  of  a bell,  upon  which 
Ngalyema  cried  out : 

“ Bula  Matari,  strike  this ; let  me  hear  it.” 

“ O Ngalyema,  I dare  not ! it  is  the  war  fetish  ! ” 

“ No,  no,”  said  he  impatiently.  “ Beat  it,  Bula  Matari,  that  I may 
hear  the  sound.” 

“I  dare  not,  Ngalyema.  It  is  the  signal  for  war;  it  is  the  fetish 
that  calls  up  armed  men ; it  would  be  too  bad.” 
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“No,  no,  no!  I tell  you  to  strike.  Strike  it,  Bula  Matari;”  and 
he  stamped  on  the  ground  with  childish  impatience. 

“ Well  then,”  taking  the  beater  in  my  hand,  “ remember  I told  you 
it  was  a bad  fetish — a fetish  for  war ; ” and  as  I lifted  the  beater  high, 

I asked  again,  “ Shall  I strike  now  ? ” 

“ Strike — strike  it,  I tell  you  ! ” 

With  all  my  force  I struck  the  gong,  the  loud  bell-like  tone  sounding 
in  the  silence  caused  by  the  hushed,  concentrated  attention  of  all  upon 
the  scene,  was  startling  in  the  extreme,  but  as  the  rapid  strokes  were 
applied  vigorously  the  continued  sound  seemed  to  them  like  thunder. 
They  had  not  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  astonishment  when  the 
forms  of  men  were  seen  bounding  over  the  gunwale  of  the  En  Avant 
right  over  their  heads,  and  war-whooping  in  their  ears.  From  my  tent 
and  from  the  gorge  behind  them  a stream  of  frantic  infuriates  emerged 
as  though  from  the  earth.  The  store  tent  was  violently  agitated,  and 
finally  collapsed,  and  a yelling  crowd  of  demoniac  madmen  sprang  out 
one  after  another,  every  one  apparently  madder  than  his  neighbour. 
The  listless,  sleepy-eyed  stragglers  burst  out  into  a perfect  frenzy  of 
action.  From  under  the  mats  in  the  huts  there  streamed  into  view 
such  a frantic  mob  of  armed  men,  that  to  the  panic-struck  natives  the 
sky  and  the  earth  seemed  to  be  contributing  to  the  continually  increas- 
ing number  of  death-dealing  warriors.  Every  native  present,  would-be 
friend  or  would-be  foe,  lost  his  senses  completely ; the  seated  warriors 
forgot  their  guns,  and  fled  before  this  strange  deluge  and  awful  scene. 
The  ammunition-bearers  threw  their  gourds  away — some  were  broken, 
and  the  powder  and  slugs  were  scattered  over  the  ground;  and  as 
Ngalyema  was  standing  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  with  his  faculties 
benumbed,  I seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  said  softly  to  him  : 

“ Be  not  afraid,  Ngalyema.  Remember  Bula  Matari  is  your  brother. 
Stand  behind  me ; I will  protect  you.” 

The  Zanzibaris  were  now  a yelling  crowd  in  front  of  me,  calling  out 
tauntingly  and  threateningly : 

“He,  ha,  Ngalyema!  You  came  to  fight  Bula  Matari,  Ngalyema. 
Where  are  your  warriors,  Ngalyema  ? ” 

There  could  not  be  a better  representation  of  relentless,  blood- 
thirsty fury  than  that  which  was  shown  by  these  amateur  black  actors 
in  the  suddenly  improvised  scene.  Had  I not  been  in  the  secret  I also 
should  have  been  duped ; while  the  valour  with  which  I defended  my 
poor  brother,  who  with  his  two  hands  grasped  me  round  the  waist,  and 
danced  from  side  to  side  to  avoid  furious  strokes  from  the  wild-eyed 
men,  while  young  Engbli  clung  behind  his  father  and  followed  his 
movements.  The  whole  thing  reminded  me  of  the  long-forgotten  play 
of  hen-and-chickens. 

“ Save  me,  Bula  Matari ; do  not  let  them  hurt  me ! I did  not 
mean  anything,”  cried  Ngalyema. 

“ Hold  hard,  Ngalyema,”  I cried.  “ Keep  fast  hold  of  me ; I will 
defend  you,  never  fear.  Come  one,  come  alL  Ah,  ha ! ” 
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But  the  camp  was  almost  emptied  of  the  visitors,  much  of  the 
ammunition  was  left  behind,  the  guns  were  strewn  over  the  ground,  and 
the  play  was  well  acted. 

“Enough,  boys;  fall  into  line,”  and  “Silence”  was  cried  out  by 
Susi  and  his  brother  captains,  and  the  obedient,  well-trained  fellows 
fell  into  line  with  all  the  precision  of  military  veterans.  Then,  as 
Ngalyema  had  allowed  his  hands  to  fall  down  by  his  side  in  mute 
surprise  at  this  other  transformation  scene,  I took  hold  of  his  two 
hands,  and  said  with  an  assuring  smile  : 

“Well,  Ngalyema,  what  do  you  now  think  of  the  white  man’s 
fetish?” 

An  explanation  followed,  but  to  the  last  the  negro  trader 
had  a grave  suspicion  of  that  Chinese  gong,  and  became  con- 
sequently much  less  troublesome  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

One  can  hardly  as  yet  forecast  the  chances  of  those  mis- 
sionaries who  have  gone  out  to  bring  these  poor  savages  into 
the  True  Fold.  The  mire  of  iniquity  in  which  they,  and  their 
ancestors  before  them,  have  for  so  long  wallowed,  will  need 
something  more  powerful  than  mere  human  efforts  to  eradicate 
it,  so  much  has  it  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  system.  But 
all  Catholic  missioners  know  where  to  seek  what  is  needed  and 
yet  beyond  their  own  strength  to  supply,  and  despondency  of 
success  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  is,  the  very  last  idea  that 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  their  minds.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way  is  the  set  of  mission- 
stations  planted  along  the  river  by  the  various  Dissenting 
sects  that  have  grown  up  in  England  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Apart  from  their  great  command  of  money,  which  is 
always  lavishly  expended  where  converts  are  hoped  for,  the 
debased  style  of  religion  affected  by  some  of  the  Methodistical 
bodies  seems  to  possess  a great  attraction  for  the  negro  in  those 
lands,  such  as  Jamaica  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  has  been  able  to  pick  and  choose.  A worship 
that  unites  hysterical  excitement  with  vague  platitudes  in  place 
of  solid  dogma,  favourably  commends  itself  to  grown  up  children 
who  delight  in  singing  and  yelling,  who  have  been  accustomed 
for  generations  to  measure  their  fetish-fervour  by  the  convulsive 
fits  they  endured,  and  whose  minds  are  seemingly  unable  as  yet 
to  bear  the  strain  of  concentrated  thought.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  compare  for  a moment  any  form  of  Christianity  with  the 
wretched,  sensual,  and  hideous  devil-worship  which  obtains 
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through  Central  Africa.  Moreover,  those  sects  which  not  only 
acknowledge  the  need  of  Holy  Baptism,  but,  like  the  Baptists, 
take  special  pains  to  administer  it  in  a proper  manner  are,  so 
far,  better  than  others  who  have  lost  touch,  to  a greater  extent, 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  half-loaf  of  religion,  which  is 
all  they  can  proffer  to  their  adherents,  is  hopelessly  inferior  to 
the  varied  and  unstinted  sustenance  afforded  by  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  her  children  for  the  life  of  their  souls,  and  it  were  a 
million  heartbreaking  pities  if,  now  that  a path  has  been 
wrought  through  the  midst  of  these  dusky  swarms,  a vigorous 
effort  were  not  made  to  ensure  to  them  a good  share  in  those 
magnificent  gifts  which  it  has  been  the  generous  will  of  our  God 
to  scatter  broadcast  on  His  Church.  Men  are  wanted.  Money 
is  wanted.  Wisdom  is  wanted.  “ The  harvest  indeed  is  great, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.”  May  we  not  hope  that  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  will  send  numerous,  efpcient,  and  apostolic  labourers 
to  reap  the  ripe  grain  before  the  season  for  work  is  past  and  that 
time  arrives  when  no  one  can  labour  with  hope  of  great  success? 

CHARLES  NICHOLSON. 
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The  importance  of  establishing  clubs  where  Catholics  can  meet 
may,  I presume,  be  taken  for  granted  : at  any  rate  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  devote  any  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  the 
statement  of  what  seems  a self-evident  proposition.  But  at  the 
outset  it  may  be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  objects  and  advan- 
tages of  a Catholic  Club.  It  should  be  a common  ground  on 
which  those  who  are  separated  by  social  distinctions,  or  by  daily 
avocations,  can  meet ; it  should  encourage  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  our  young  men  in  every  way  possible ; it 
should  provide  amusement  for  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
higher  things,  and  opportunities  of  study  and  self-improvement 
for  those  who  will  use  them.  The  bringing  together  of 
Catholics  is  in  itself  no  small  gain  ; our  folk  are  so  scattered — 
their  work  throws  them  so  much  among  Protestants — that 
they  lose  the  Catholic  tone  which  is  as  important  as  it  is 
undefinable.  A young  man  comes  into  a town  as  an 
entire  stranger ; his  daily  associates  are  Protestants  — good 
men,  it  may  be,  active  members  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  to  which  they  belong,  but  not  Catholics.  There  are 
only  a few  Catholics  in  the  place  : two  or  three  families  who 
mainly  support  the  mission,  with  whom  he  can  hardly  expect  to 
meet  on  equal  terms,  and  the  rest  working  men  with  whom  he 
has  even  less  in  common.  He  may  or  may  not  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  priest,  outside  the  confessional ; but  he 
has  no  companions,  no  place  to  go  to  for  an  evening’s  chat,  no 
one  with  whom  to  exchange  ideas  on  Catholic  subjects.  I am 
sure  we  do  not  realize  the  isolation  in  which  so  many  of  our 
young  men  are  placed.  In  large  towns  as  well  as  in  small 
missions  this  is  the  case.  A friend  of  my  own,  a young  South 
American,  who  had  come  over  to  England  for  his  education, 
went  to  Manchester  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
cotton  trade.  “ I do  not  know  what  I should  do  on  Sundays,” 
he  said  to  me,  “if  it  were  not  for  the  Free  Library;  but  after 
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dinner  I can  go  there  and  read  till  six,  and  then  it  is  time  for 
Vespers.’'  But  Free  Libraries  are  not  common,  and  those 
which  are  open  on  Sundays  are  fewer  still,  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  cares  for  reading.  Through  a Catholic  Club,  however, 
there  is  at  least  a chance  that  Catholic  acquaintances  may  be 
formed  : and  I need  not  stop  to  point  at  the  many  advantages 
resulting  from  this.  It  bears  quite  directly  on  the  question  of 
mixed  marriages.  We  condemn  these,  and  rightly ; and  yet 
how  little  trouble  we  take  to  bring  young  Catholics  together. 
But  a lad  who  makes  a friend  at  a club  is  likely  enough  to  visit 
at  his  house,  and  to  share  his  acquaintances,  and  in  this  way  a 
danger  and  a scandal  will  often  be  avoided. 

Religion  is  thus  in  every  way  benefited  by  a Catholic  Club, 
even  if  it  be  purely  secular.  For  the  very  fact  that  the  club 
is  Catholic  gives  it  at  once  a religious  character.  In  one  or  two 
instances  Protestants  have  been  admitted  to  Catholic  Clubs  as 
members ; but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the 
experiment  is  hardly  likely  to  be  renewed.  Indeed,  with  certain 
possible  exceptions — as  in  the  case  of  a catechumen — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  good  could  be  expected  to  result  from  this. 
Of  course  their  admission  as  visitors  is  quite  another  thing. 
The  one  aim  which  every  one  who  promotes  a club  has  in  view 
is  surely  the  advancement  of  religion  : we  may  differ  as  to  the 
means,  but  we  are  at  one  as  to  the  end. 

A well-organized  club  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  a 
priest  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  becomes  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  young  men  of  his  flock  than 
would  otherwise  be  likely ; a priest  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
“ I have  learnt  more  about  my  fellows  during  a year  in  the  club 
than  I should  have  found  out  otherwise  during  my  life.” 
Through  them  he  can  reach  their  families — the  father  who 
neglects  Mass,  the  mother  who  is  careless  about  the  sacra- 
ments, the  children  who  are  irregular  at  school.  At  Isleworth, 
where  I was  for  three  years  President  of  a club  for  lads, 
the  members  were  the  leaders  in  all  parish  work ; the  church 
choir  was  largely  supplied  from  them  ; the  same  fellows  with 
one  or  two  more  were  the  backbone  of  the  brass  band  ; two 
or  three  served  on  the  altar  ; and  during  the  winter  our  little 
entertainments,  whether  dramatic  or  vocal,  were  mainly  carried 
on  by  them.  “ What  with  the  club  and  the  choir  and  the  band 
and  the  improvement  class,”  said  one  of  them  to  me,  “I  don't  see 
how  a fellow  is  to  get  into  mischief.”  It  is  certainly  well  when 
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it  can  be  managed  to  bind  our  members  with  a rope  of  many 
strands ; but,  looking  back  after  a wider  and  more  varied 
experience,  I am  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  willingness  with 
which  these  working  lads  of  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
gave  up  their  evenings  to  work  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  And, 
to  their  credit,  there  was  no  kind  of  payment  for  their  services 
in  the  choir  beyond  sometimes  a tea  at  Christmas.  In  how 
many  of  our  large  missions,  where  there  is  a more  “respectable” 
congregation,  is  as  much  voluntary  work  done  for  the  Church  as 
was  undertaken  by  these  working  lads  ? 

And  in  matters  of  local  politics,  a club  might  be  made  most 
useful — a point  on  which  I insisted  when  addressing  the 
Bermondsey  Catholic  Club  on  the  occasion  of  its  formal 
opening. 

On  School  Boards,  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  Vestries — wherever 
there  is  work  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  people  at  large,  there 
should  Catholics  be  found.  We  are  not  properly  represented  in  these 
positions.  Why?  Well,  partly  because  we  are  not  organized.  Now, think 
what  a work  such  a club  as  this  could  do,  in  the  case,  say,  of  an  election 
to  a public  post  of  these  kinds  : how  a certain  number  could  undertake 
to  canvass  voters,  another  detachment  would  collect  subscriptions,  if 
these  were  needed,  some  more  would  see  that  voting  papers  were  pro- 
perly filled  up,  others  would  get  up  meetings — think  what  a help  in  this 
way  you  would  be,  not  only  to  your  priests  and  to  your  fellow-Catholics, 
but  also  to  the  community  in  general1 

This  idea  was  amplified  by  Mr.  Hawksford  at  the  recent 
Conference  at  Edinburgh,  in  a paper  on  “ the  Advantages  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Society  to  the  Clergy,”  which  will  appear  at 
length  in  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Conference.2 

At  the  present  moment  a movement  is  on  foot  for  uniting 
into  one  body  the  Catholic  Clubs  of  the  centre  and  south 

1 Address  to  Bermondsey  Catholic  Club , p.  7. 

8 This  seems  a fitting  opportunity  for  a reference  to  the  Young  Men’s  Society. 
The  organization  bearing  this  name  was  founded  in  1849,  by  Archdeacon  O’Brien, 
of  Limerick,  and  has  become  firmly  established  in  the  North  of  England  and  in 
Scotland.  Conferences,  at  which  every  society  has  a right  to  be  represented, 
are  held  annually  in  some  northern  centre,  and  five  Reports  have  already 
appeared.  These  are  little  known  outside  the  Young  Men’s  Society,  but  are 
lull  of  useful  information  and  practical  hints  on  the  whole  subject  of  Catholic 
Clubs  and  their  work.  Some,  if  not  all,  may  still  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Augustine  Quinn,  of  Liscard,  Cheshire,  to  whose 
energy  the  success  and  even  the  existence  of  these  Conferences  is  owing.  To  avoid 
misunderstanding,  it  is  well  to  note  that  wherever  the  title  Young  Men’s  Society  is 
used  in  this  paper,  this  organization  is  intended. 
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of  England  into  a Southern  Conference,  having  objects 
similar  to  the  Young  Men’s  Society.  One  of  the  points 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  much  stress  is,  the 
development  of  a system  of  intercommunication  and  transfer 
between  one  club  and  another.  A lad  who  is  a member 
of  a club  at  Exeter,  let  us  say,  is  about  to  remove  to 
Birmingham.  He  will  go  to  the  secretary  of  his  club,  who  will 
give  him  a pass-card,  showing  that  he  is  a member  of  the  Exeter 
Catholic  Club ; and  on  his  arrival  in  Birmingham  he  will  present 
this  to  the  secretary  of  the  club  there.  This  at  once  entitles 
him  to  membership  of  the  Birmingham  Club : where  he  will, 
of  course,  be  bound  by  whatever  rules  he  may  find  in  force. 
This  simple  plan — for  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  carry  out — will 
ensure  a lad  finding  Catholic  society  in  a strange  place,  and  that 
of  the  best  kind  ; and  the  advantages  of  this  are  as  manifest  as 
they  are  numerous.  To  ensure  the  working  of  this  scheme,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  secretary  of  each  club  should  have  a list  of  all 
similar  institutions,  by  reference  to  which  he  can  at  once  find  all 
necessary  particulars  regarding  each  ; this  will  be  one  of  his 
duties,  perhaps  the  only  one  imposed  on  him  by  the  Central 
Council.  By  this  means  all  the  Catholic  clubs  in  the  kingdom 
will  be  brought  into  union  ; for  the  authorities  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Society  cordially  approve  of  the  scheme.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  original  in  this ; a similar  mode  of  work  is 
recommended  by  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
and  the  Young  Men’s  Friendly  Society  works  on  the  same  lines. 

The  Young  Men’s  Society  insists  on  monthly  confession  as  a 
fundamental  rule.  The  Southern  Conference,  after  much  dis- 
cussion and  very  careful  consideration,  has  decided  not  to  adopt 
this  as  a rule , but  to  be  content  with  strongly  recommending 
the  practice.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  want  of  desire  that  so  excellent  a practice  should  become 
general,  but  the  objections  to  making  it  a rule  seemed  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages.  First  of  all,  it  is  a rule  which 
existing  clubs,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  adopted ; and  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it  on  them  collectively  or  the  members 
individually  would  be  likely  to  cause  dissatisfaction,  to  prevent 
clubs  from  affiliating  themselves  to  the  Conference,  and  to  drive 
members  from  the  clubs.  Where  local  circumstances  admit  of 
the  rule  being  adopted,  by  all  means  adopt  it.  I found  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  observance  in  the  club  at 
Isleworth  ; and  I believe  that  in  small  clubs  of  young  lads  (from 
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fourteen  to  sixteen)  it  could  easily  be  worked.  But  it  seems  to 
me  a matter  to  be  regulated  by  local  rather  than  by  general  rule. 

Of  course  if  our  clubs  are  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  religious 
organizations,  the  question  has  to  be  approached  from  a different 
standpoint.  I have  already  shown  reasons  why  they  should  not 
be  so  regarded.  They  are  places  of  recreation  and  amusement ; 
of  44  mutual  improvement,”  if  you  will,  and  certainly  44  for  the 
extension  of  the  spirit  of  religion  and  brotherly  love ; ” and 
these  are  the  objects  set  forth  by  the  Young  Men’s  Society. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  impose  on  those  in  a humbler  station  of  life, 
rules  which  their  social  superiors  would  not  undertake.  Do 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the  St.  George’s 
Club,  and  now  support  the  Stafford,  place  monthly  confession 
on  their  club  rules?  Is  it  obligatory  on  members  of  the 
Catholic  Union  ? Of  course  not.  Take  again,  the  League  of 
the  Cross,  a more  distinctively  religious  movement,  and  we  find 
that  41  The  practice  of  monthly  Communion  is  most  strongly 
recommended,”  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  it  a rule.  I am 
speaking  as  if  for  myself ; but  I am  supported  by  the  feeling  of 
the  clergy  generally  as  expressed  at  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
our  Conference,  and  since  by  others  to  myself  privately.  When 
starting  a boys’  club  some  years  back,  the  good  priest  with 
whom  I was  then  working  would  not  allow  the  rule  to  be  made. 
44  The  Church  only  insists  on  yearly  confession  and  Communion,” 
he  said,  44  and  I have  no  right  to  make  other  rules  on  the 
subject.” 

Again.  Do  we  ever  realize  how  sadly  large  a number  of  our 
boys  and  young  men  constantly  neglect  Mass?  I remember 
when  working  in  a crowded  London  district  two  or  three  years 
back  how  astonished  I was  to  find  that  out  of  a roomful  of 
boys,  not  more  than  two  or  three  had  been  to  Mass  the  previous 
Sunday,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  going.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
boys  is  at  least  as  true  of  the  men.  44  We  lose  them  when  they 
leave  school,”  a priest  once  said  to  me,  44  and  our  only  chance  is 
when  they  get  ill  (especially  if  they  go  to  a hospital),  and  when 
they  come  to  be  married.”  But  if  they  don't  get  ill,  and  if,  as 
too  often  happens,  the  marriage  tie  is  not  blessed,  what  is  to  be 
done  ? We  have  all  been  edified  from  time  to  time,  by  the  sight 
of  men  in  patched  and  even  ragged  clothes  assisting  devoutly 
at  Mass  in  some  of  our  great  London  churches ; and  we  do  not 
reflect  that  for  one  who  is  complying  with  his  duties,  there  are 
dozens — I had  almost  said  hundreds — neglecting  them.  Now  if 
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this  club  movement  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  can  be 
made  if  we  will  do  our  duty  by  it,  it  will  help  to  bring  back 
some  of  these  wandering  sheep.  A bright  room,  a smoke  and  a 
friendly  chat,  a game  or  two  at  cards,  perhaps,  and  a kind  word 
from  the  priest  if  he  happens  to  drop  in  ; by  these  means  we 
may  win  back  to  God  and  the  Church  those  who  have  been  stray- 
ing from  both,  and  these  means  the  club  will  supply.  And  it  will 
supply  too,  the  friend  who  will  speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  who 
will  not  rest  for,  it  may  be  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  until 
he  has  seen  the  wanderer  at  the  feet  of  God’s  priest ; and  who 
will  support  him  in  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  which 
will  begin  with  new  graces  on  one  side,  and  new  violence  on  the 
other.  After  a “ fresh  start  ” has  been  made,  the  monthly 
confession  will  not  be  difficult.  Does  not  this  make  against  my 
argument  ? I may  be  asked.  No.  I believe  that  in  every 
Catholic  club  there  will  be  some  who  will  need  no  rule  to  make 
them  approach  the  sacraments  monthly,  and  who  will  endeavour 
to  get  others  to  join  them.  But  I believe  there  will  be  others 
— careless  and  thoughtless,  unsatisfactory  Catholics  if  you  like, 
but  still  Catholics — who,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  club,  would 
attend  Mass  but  rarely,  and  neglect  the  Easter  precept ; and 
who,  if  they  were  told  they  must  confess  monthly,  would  break 
loose  from  their  moorings  altogether.  I do  not  say  this  should 
be  so,  but  I say  it  is  ; and  we  must  face  facts  as  we  find  them. 

But  I have  another  objection.  It  seems  to  me  that  a rule 
which  is  not  observed  is  worse  than  no  rule  at  all,  and  that  the 
infringement  of  it  should  not  take  place  with  impunity.  Now  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from  the  Reports  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Society,  that  the  rule  of  monthly  confession  is  almost  as 
much  “honoured  in  the  breach  as  in  the  observance.”  In  most 
of  the  societies  there  are  guilds,  having  for  their  object  44  the 
practical,  exact,  and  affectionate  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Society,  especially  the  fundamental  rule  of  monthly 
-confession.”  At  Edinburgh  this  year,  I saw  posted  up  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Catholic  Institute  a notice-board,  on  which,  I 
was  informed,  the  guild  which  had  best  observed  the  rules  during 
the  past  month  had  the  privilege  of  having  its  name  inscribed. 
From  this  I gathered  that  the  average  attendance  at  the  weekly 
meetings  had  been  thirty-six,  the  compliances  with  the  monthly 
confession  rule,  sixteen.  Even  supposing,  what  of  course  is  not 
the  case,  that  there  were  only  thirty-six  members  in  this  guild, 
less  than  half  of  them  would  have  observed  the  “ fundamental 
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rule  ” by  which  they  are  doubly  bound  ; and  this  guild  was  the 
leading  one  of  the  nineteen  which  existed  in  the  society.  The 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Young  Men’s  Society 
states,  that  “the  number  of  compliances  with  the  first  rule  during 
the  past  year  [1884]  have  been  nearly  five  for  each  individual 
member,  a similar  average  to  the  previous  year  ” — i.e.,  less  than 
a half  and  more  than  one-third.  While  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Aloy- 
sius,  “which  is  entirely  composed  of  the  younger  members,” 
the  Report  says : “ Of  course  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  abstention  from  their  duties  would  be  occasionally  pretty 
frequent  among  the  members  of  this  guild,  for  boys  will  be  boys, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  gradually  this  remissness  would  be  over- 
come. Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case,  and  neither  the 
guild  meetings  or  the  monthly  Communions  have  been  at  all 
well  attended,  especially  latterly.”  The  Reports  of  General 
Conferences  have  not  of  late  years  given  much  information  on 
this  head,  but  in  1880,  statistics  show  that  the  average  attend- 
ance throughout  the  societies  was  more  than  one-half  and  less 
than  one-third,  great  variation  occurring  in  individual  societies  ; 
thus,  a society  of  270  members  averaged  263  attendances ; one 
of  270,  185  ; one  of  770,  530;  two  of  30,  25  each  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  130  averaged  only  27  ; one  of  124,  40;  one 
of  46,  16.  In  the  following  year,  1881,  few  figures  are  given, 
and  these  show  a distinctly  lower  average  ; and  statistics  are 
almost  absent  from  the  1883  and  1884  Reports. 

Out  of  a body  of  more  than  4,000,  is  not  the  average 
attendance  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  at  monthly  confession  very 
satisfactory  ? Undoubtedly,  if  this  is  the  result  of  a strong 
counsel  or  recommendation  ; but  hardly  so,  if  we  remember 
that  it  is  a — nay,  the — 41  fundamental  rule  ” that  is  in  question. 
And  it  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the  rule  when  we  find  that  its 
enforcement,  or  non-observance,  is  left,  after  all,  in  the  hands  of 
the  chaplain.  44  The  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  do  not 
comply,”  says  Father  Snow,  the  chaplain  to  the  Central  Council 
at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  who  most  forcibly  urges  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  rule  as  a 44  fundamental  ” — 

Is  a matter  that  needs  much  and  anxious  consideration,  as  it  involves 
on  the  one  hand  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  on  the  other  the  well- 
being of  the  society.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  an  occasional 
violation  should  not  involve  any  consequences ; but  when  a member 
is  for  several  months  absent  from  confession,  there  is  the  fear  lest 
expulsion  from  the  society  would  lead  to  his  confirmed  absence  from 
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the  sacraments,  while  his  continuance  as  a member  might  be  the  means 
of  inducing  him  to  frequent  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
danger  of  his  conduct  damaging  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  society, 
and  leading  others  to  follow  his  example.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
member  who  neglects  this  rule,  not  having  the  protection  of  the  sacra- 
ments, will  fall  into  a method  of  life  that  will  induce  him  of  his  own 
accord  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  society;  if  not,  then,  after  say 
three  months’  violation  of  the  rule,  the  best  plan  for  the  warden  to 
adopt  would  be  to  seek  the  good  offices  of  the  chaplain,  who  by  his 
remonstrances  and  exhortations  would  probably  be  able  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  rule.  If  this  has  no  effect,  the  matter  is  best  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplain,  who,  having  the  good  of  the 
individual  and  the  well-being  of  the  society  at  heart,  will  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  circumstances.3 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  absence  of  any  rule  as  to 
the  period  for  approaching  the  sacraments  has  the  countenance 
of  Don  Bosco,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one 
more  successful  in  his  treatment  of  boys  and  young  men.  At 
first  sight,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  religion  was  put  in  a 
secondary  place  with  him,  whereas  it  so  truly  permeates  all 
his  work  that  there  is  no  one  point  to  which  it  is  limited. 
In  company  with  a friend,  I climbed  the  heights  of  Belleville 
one  hot  Sunday  morning  last  June,  asking  the  way  to 
M^nilmontant,  where  the  Abbe  Bellamy  is  carrying  out  the 
CEuvre  Salcsiennc.  We  overtook  a small  party  of  gamins  with 
a drum  and  one  or  two  more  instruments  of  music  (?),  and 
as  they  turned  down  the  street  to  which  we  had  been 
directed,  I said,  44  I believe  those  are  Don  Bosco’s  boys.’' 
So  they  were ; and  they,  as  well  as  us,  soon  received  a warm 
welcome  from  the  good  Abbe.  His  young  men  had  gone  en 
pdleritiage  to  a church  some  way  off — it  was  the  Sunday  within 
the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi — so,  much  to  his  regret  and  ours, 
we  did  not  see  them.  But  the  little  lads  we  did  see  were  “a 
sight  for  sair  ’een  ; ” they  were  so  very  poor,  some  of  them  by 
no  means  clean  or  tidy,  and  all  so  undeniably  happy : there 
were  three  youngsters  seated  in  a hole  in  the  ground,  and 
chucking  out  the  dirt  with  their  hands  with  an  air  of  blissful 
contentment  which  it  did  one  good  to  witness.  Naturally  I 
asked  the  Abbe  what  rules  he  had  ? 44  We  have  none/’  he  said, 

44  Don  Bosco  will  have  no  rules.”  44  But  for  confession — for 
Communion  ? ” 44  No  ; our  boys  go,  some  every  week,  some 

3 Report  of  General  Conference  of  Young  Men's  Societies , i83l,  p.  46. 
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every  month,  some  once  a year ; there  is  no  rule.  It  is  as 
their  confessor  thinks  fit.”  “What,”  I asked,  “are  the  terms 
for  admission?”  uLa  porte  est  ouverte,”  said  the  good  Abb6. 
“But  if  you  get  bad  boys?  You  must  sometimes  have  bad 
boys.”  44  Well,  if  they  come  they  will  not  stay ; they  go  away 
of  their  own  accord.”  The  Sunday  observances  are  Mass  with 
short  instruction,  and  later,  Benediction  with  an  instruction  on 
social  duties  and  the  like,  both  short — ‘4  toujours  courts , toujours 
courts ,”  said  the  Abbe,  emphatically.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
force  religion  upon  the  lads  ; but  it  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  besides  a Confraternity  of  our  Lady,  they  had  two 
Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul — one  of  the  older  lads, 
the  other  of  little  fellows  of  eight  or  nine — who  hold  their 
meetings  regularly,  are  duly  provided  with  president,  secretary, 
and  other  officers,  and  who  go  out  in  couples  to  visit  the  sick.  I 
was  told  that  the  simple  faith  of  these  little  ones  had  brought 
back  wanderers  to  the  fold,  and  that  the  people  were  always 
pleased  with  their  visits.  A small  buvctte  in  the  grounds, 
managed  by  the  boys,  brings  in  a small  profit,  which  is  devoted 
to  S.V.P.  work,  and  the  receipts  at  the  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  are  given  from  time  to  time,  are  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose  ; in  one  way  and  another,  the  two  conferences  dis- 
tributed no  less  than  two  thousand  francs  during  last  year. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  my  subject.  The  question  of  rules 
is  one  that  should  be  entirely  left  to  the  individual  club.  The 
Southern  Conference  proposes  indeed  to  draw  up  a suggestive 
code,4  which  may  afford  useful  hints  to  those  starting  a club,  but 
it  will  not  claim  the  slightest  control,  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  its  complete  autonomy.  This  is  also  the  practice  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Societies.  But  a few 
general  suggestions  may  be  offered.  The  rules  should  be  as 
few  as  possible — I am  afraid  we  can  hardly  follow  Don  Bosco 
in  dispensing  with  them  altogether — and  they  should  be  made 
by  the  members  themselves.  This  is  not  only,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  sound  principle,  but  it  is  the  most  politic  way  of 

4 The  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union  publishes  at  small  cost  some 
excellent  and  suggestive  papers  on  this  htad,  notably,  “Model  Rules  and  Bye-laws” 
(3d.);  “Rules  for  District  Unions”  (3d.);  “Bye-laws  for  Clubs  and  Institutes ” (3d.); 
“Hints  and  Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  Working  Men’s  Clubs”  (2d.),  most 
useful ; and  “Youths’  Institutes  ” (id.).  These  may  be  obtained  at  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Mr.  Harrod’s  paper  on  “ Catholic  Boys’  Clubs”  in  the  Dublin 
Revinv  for  January,  1885,  and  my  own  little  account  of  “A  Boys'  Club,”  with 
the  “Address”  to  the  Bermondsey  Club,  from  which  I have  already  quoted  (both 
published  at  id.  by  Bums  and  Oates),  may  also  be  consulted. 
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working.  Men  (and  boys  too)  are  much  more  willing  to  be 
bound  by  rules  in  the  making  of  which  they  themselves  have 
had  a hand  ; and  they  are  often  more  strict  than  the  priest, 
say,  would  like  to  be.  It  is  a fatal  error  to  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  the  priest  should  make  the  rules.  He  can  hardly  know  the 
requirements  of  the  members  so  well  as  they  do  themselves;  and 
anything  like  an  autocracy,  however  beneficent,  takes  away  the 
independence  and  lowers  the  educating  power  of  the  club.  For 
the  discussions  which  arise  on  quite  trifling  points  teach  both 
men  and  boys  to  think , and  also  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly, 
and  this  is  no  small  gain.  My  Isleworth  lads  astonished  me  at 
times  by  the  amount  of  thought  they  would  bestow  on  some 
club  matter.  I constantly  impressed  upon  them  that  they  were 
to  act  independently,  and  by  no  means  to  accept  any  recom- 
mendations I might  make  out  of  compliment  to  me.  They 
sometimes  carried  out  this  advice  to  an  extent  which  put  its 
genuineness  to  a severe  test ; but  I never  regretted  having 
placed  the  governing  power  in  their  hands.  By  so  doing,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  each  lad  personally  interested  in  the  club. 
To  lads  as  well  as  men  I would  say,  “ Let  each  one  realize 
that  the  existence  of  the  club  depends  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
his  own  exertions.  It  is  not  to  be  worked  for  you  by  the  clergy; 
it  is  to  be  your  club,  and  its  success  will  depend  on  your  conduct 
towards  it,  just  as  you  will  be  responsible  for  its  failure,  if  it 
should  fail.”  In  a guild,  it  is  natural  that  the  priest  should  make 
the  rules  and  exercise  supreme  control ; but  a club  is  different, 
and  I have  found  the  clergy  themselves  the  most  ready  to  place 
the  governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 

In  a small  club  a committee  is  unnecessary  ; in  a 
large  one  it  is  a great  help.  But  the  more  each  member 
has  a voice  in  the  proceedings,  the  more  interest  he  is 
likely  to  take  in  the  club,  and  this  applies  quite  as  much 
to  lads  as  to  men.  The  admission  of  members  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  club,  and  the  election  should  be 
by  ballot.  These  two  points  I would  strongly  emphasize. 
A minority  of  one-third  should  be  sufficient  to  exclude,  and 
the  priest  should  not  have  the  power,  which  is  sometimes  claimed 
for  him,  of  admitting  members.  He  does  not  know  as  much  of 
the  candidate  as  his  constant  associates  are  likely  to  do,  and 
members  are  not  likely  to  take  kindly  to  any  one  who  is 
thrust  upon  them.  I suppose  the  members  of  the  Carlton 
or  the  Reform  would  have  the  same  feeling.  At  Isleworth 
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we  had  an  instance  illustrating  what  I have  been  saying.  On* 
one  occasion  an  apparently  eligible  candidate,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  priest  as  well  as  by  myself,  was  largely 
blackballed.  I was  so  surprised  that  I deviated  from  my 
usual  practice,  and  asked  a member  privately  the  ground  for 
this  action.  “ Well,  you  see,”  was  the  reply,  “ he  do  swear  so ! ” 
This  virtuous  reproval  of  swearing  somewhat  staggered  me. 
“Don't  you  ever  swear  ?”  I said.  “ Well,  when  I’m  at  work  and 
things  goes  wrong,  I might  pop  out  a word  now  and  again,  but 
I don’t  make  a ’abit  of  it,”  he  responded.  “ Now,  this  chap’s 
father  have  given  him  no  end  of  hidings  about  it,  and  it  don’t 
seem  to  do  him  no  good,  so  we  thought  we’d  try  what  this  ’ud 
do.”  I suppose  the  lesson  was  effectual ; anyway,  at  the  end  of 
three  months  the  postulant  was  again  proposed  and  unanimously 
elected.  Except  with  quite  young  boys,  I would  leave  all  the 
details  of  management  to  the  members.  And  I would  urge  as 
much  freedom  as  possible  in  the  club-rooms.  The  club  should 
only  differ  from  the  public  house  by  its  superior  attractions  and 
by  the  absence  of  temptations  ; but  if  we  fence  it  round  with 
restrictions  and  regulations  we  shall  drive  away  the  very  folk 
we  want  to  attract.  I lately  heard  of  one  club  in  which  there 
was  a rule  that  the  members  must  remove  their  hats  on  entering 
the  room  ! 

A word  as  to  the  position  of  the  priest  in  the  club,  especially 
as  what  has  been  said  might  countenance  a supposition  that  this 
would  not  be  sufficiently  recognized.  Without  the  support  and 
full  approval  of  the  priest,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  start  a club  ; 
and,  when  started,  its  success  will  very  greatly  depend  on  the 
amount  of  active  support  he  will  give  to  it.  There  is  no  fear 
that  this  will  be  lacking ; in  many  places,  indeed,  the  priest  is 
the  originator  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  quite  essential  that  he 
should  be  consulted  on  every  matter  of  importance.  Further,  in 
the  event  of  a change  of  clergy,  the  club  must  in  every  way 
make  it  manifest  to  the  new  comer  that  without  his  approval  it 
will  be  impossible  to  continue  its  work.  I lay  some  stress  on 
this,  because  I have  known  a flourishing  club  reduced  to  a state 
which  necessitated  its  dissolution  owing  to  want  of  success  in 
making  its  position  understood  by  a priest  who  had  newly  come 
into  the  parish.  Distrust  on  one  side,  and  probably  misunder- 
standing on  both,  were  the  factors  which  brought  the  crisis 
about ; the  lay  president,  feeling  that  his  action  and  that  of 
the  club  was  misconstrued,  and  that  no  healthy  work  could 
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be  done  under  such  circumstances,  judging  it  best  to  suspend 
the  club.  If  I might  make  a suggestion  to  the  clergy,  it  would 
be  that  they  should  at  once  point  out  to  some  responsible  officer 
anything  in  the  club  with  which  they  are  not  quite  satisfied. 
Frank  outspokenness  will  remove  many  difficulties  and  prevent 
others  from  arising,  while  an  absence  of  it  is  certain  to  produce 
disastrous  results. 

I do  not  think  a priest  should  be  president  of  a club. 
In  the  first  place,  he  cannot  spare  the  time  which  is  needed 
to  work  a club  properly,  and  there  are  many  things  which  can 
be  quite  well  done  by  a layman  which  a priest  can  hardly 
undertake  without  some  loss  of  dignity.  The  possibility  of  the 
priest  being  president  will  soon  develope  into  a probability,  if 
not  a certainty,  and  the  result  may  be  fatal,  for  it  is  not  every 
priest  who  knows  how  to  manage  a club ; some  who  are  glad 
to  have  one  in  their  parish  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  their 
incapacity  for  working  it.  And  if  the  priest  is  the  president,  the 
club  will  become,  or  will  be  considered  to  have  become,  a guild 
or  religious  body,  and  the  very  folk  we  want  to  get  will  be 
driven  away.  The  Young  Men’s  Society  regards  a chaplain  as 
an  indispensable  member  of  its  staff,  and  he  has  the  right 
of  veto  on  all  proceedings,  a right  which  is  very  rarely  exercised. 
In  most  of  our  southern  clubs  there  is  no  chaplain,  so  called ; 
but  the  priest  is  of  course  consulted,  and  his  influence  when 
only  occasionally  exerted  is,  I am  convinced,  more  potent  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  exercised  in  every  detail. 

The  question  of  subscription  will  have  to  be  left  to  each  club 
to  settle  for  itself,  but  I should  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
a weekly  penny  wherever  possible.  To  make  a club  really 
useful,  it  must  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  of 
course,  true  enough  that  the  working  man  spends  sums  which 
are  large  in  proportion  to  his  income  on  tobacco  and  the  like  ; 
but  these  indulgences  have  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
necessaries,  while  the  club  will  be  looked  upon  as  more  or 
less  of  a luxury.  The  Young  Men’s  Society  fixes  the  weekly 
penny  as  the  uniform  amount  of  subscription,  and  in  this 
acts  wisely.  The  balance-sheet  of  the  Bermondsey  Catholic 
Club  shows  that  much  may  be  done  even  with  this  small  sum. 
I shall  of  course  be  reminded  that  the  number  of  members 
there  is  large,  and  this  is  so ; three  hundred  names  are  on  the 
books,  though  the  quarterly  average  is  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  are  very  heavy. 
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A rent  of  nearly  £62,  and  taxes  nearly  ,£15,  are  serious  items 
to  start  with ; gas  and  water  cost  over  £20  more,  while  the 
preliminary  expenses  of  furnishing,  fitting  up,  &c.,  were  almost 
£ 60 . Not  only  have  current  expenses  been  met,  but  nearly 
half  this  outlay  has  been  refunded.  The  donations  amount 
only  to  £15,  the  income  having  largely  depended  on  the 
bar  receipts. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  refreshments,  on  which 
much  might  be  said.  In  a small  club  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  provide  them,  but  in  a large  one  it  is  important  to  do  so. 
The  sense  of  the  club  should  be  taken  before  the  attempt  is 
made.  It  seems  a truism  to  say  that  whatever  is  provided 
should  be  good  of  its  kind  ; that  the  coffee  should  be  drinkable, 
the  cakes  and  other  eatables  fresh,  the  counter  clean,  and  the 
glasses  bright ; but  any  one  with  experience  knows  how  rarely 
these  details  are  attended  to.  Now  the  Bermondsey  Club, 
fortunate  in  many  things,  is  not  least  so  in  the  possession  of 
an  excellent  caretaker,  who  lives  on  the  premises,  superintends 
the  commissariat,  and  takes  a lively  interest  in  the  club ; and 
unless  a satisfactory  person  can  be  found,  refreshments  are  best 
omitted.  Then  there  is  a question  as  to  the  kind  of  refresh- 
ments which  should  be  supplied,  especially  in  the  way  of  drink. 
My  own  views  on  the  temperance  question  being  somewhat 
pronounced,  I should  hesitate  to  obtrude  them  ; but  the  priests 
whom  I have  consulted  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  intoxicants,  and  I need  hardly  say  I agree  with  them. 
Still  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
subject ; the  majority  of  the  clubs  in  connection  with  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union  allow  intoxicants, 
and  claim  by  so  doing  to  be  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
public  house.6  Yet  the  Union,  in  its  Report  for  1884-85,  says 
that  the  sale  of  intoxicants  “ exposes  the  working  men’s  clubs 
to  a great  and  serious  danger:  . . . so-called  working  men’s 
clubs  are  constantly  being  established  which  are  really  public 
houses  in  disguise;”6  and  incidentally  mentions  that  “in  America 
the  existing  clubs  are  nearly  all  on  a temperance  basis.”7  I 
myself  spent  a Sunday  afternoon  in  a club  in  a large  manu- 
facturing centre,  the  members  being  mostly  Catholics,  though 

3 This  position  is  well  put  by  the  Rev.  J.  Adams,  in  a little  pamphlet  entitled 
Social  Clubs  for  Working  Men  (Newbury,  Blacket  and  Son,  price  2d.),  which  is  well 
worth  perusal. 

• P.  7.  7 P.  19. 
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the  organization  was  not  confined  to  such  ; and  I was  surprised 
as  well  as  pained  at  the  amount  of  drinking  which  was  carried 
on.  It  is  certain  that  we  do  not  want  to  multiply  facilities  for 
drinking ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  this  question,  like  most 
others,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  members. 

All  matters  connected  with  amusements  should  be  dealt 
with  according  to  local  circumstances.  But  I should  like  to 
urge  as  strongly  as  possible  the  importance,  I had  almost  said 
the  necessity,  of  a library  in  connection  with  every  club.  There 
are  always  a certain  number  of  lads  who  will  read  and  a certain 
number  who  won’t ; the  latter  have  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices, 
for  efforts  to  make  them  read  will  fail.  This  is  disappointing, 
no  doubt ; but  I fancy  that  in  what  are  called  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  there  are  a good  many  who  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  literary  tastes.  But  the  boys  who  will  read,  and  who  will 
read  rubbish  or  worse  if  we  don’t  give  them  something  better, 
have  to  be  provided  for.  There  is  more  to  be  done  with 
them  than  with  men ; they  need  encouragement  and  some 
urging,  but  the  result  is  satisfactory,  at  least  I have  found  it 
so.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  a good  plan  to  institute  a 
reading-class.  This  should  meet  once  a week,  and  if  any 
one  who  has  an  available  room  and  a decent  library  will 
invite  the  lads  to  meet  at  his  house,  he  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  do  so.  Lads  don’t  care  to  go  to  the  school ; the 
club-rooms  can  hardly  be  used  without  trenching  on  the  rights 
of  other  members ; and  it  is  well  to  have  books  of  reference  at 
hand,  for  one  never  knows  what  questions  will  be  asked.  At 
Isleworth  about  half  a dozen  read  in  this  way  several 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  with  one  or  two  of  Goldsmith’s  and 
Sheridan’s ; the  sixpenny  selections  from  Dickens  which  came 
out  in  quarto  form  two  or  three  years  back  ; and  two  or  three 
things  more.  Plays,  however,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
reading ; the  constant  change  of  speaker  keeps  the  interest 
alive  and  the  attention  fixed  : and  with  Shakespeare  one  can 
hang  a great  deal  on  to  the  peg  afforded  by  some  phrase 
which  needs  explanation.  We  always  read  each  play  through 
twice,  and  prefaced  it  with  Lamb’s  Tale , which  I read  to  them. 
I usually  read  something  before  they  went  away ; good  stirring 
historical  poems,  such  as  Tennyson’s  Revenge , or  simple  ones 
like  Dora , were  liked;  so  was  Rossetti’s  White  Ship;  the 
Idylls  were  considered  (rightly)  “ too  long  ” for  my  audience. 
The  original  11  readings  ” and  comments  relieve  any  monotony 
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which  might  otherwise  exist.  Thus,  at  the  melancholy  fate 
of  Ophelia,  on  reading  how  “she  chanted  snatches  of  old 
tunes,”  one  lad  remarked.  “Ah,  she  always  was  a hot’un  for 
singing;”  while  “when  he  lay  couched  in  the  ofnnibus  horse” 
threw  quite  a new  light  on  the  taking  of  Troy.  A singing  class 
may  often  be  established. 

The  educational  side  of  a club  may  in  this  way  be  developed, 
and  I think  it  should  be  kept  to  the  front,  although  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  lighter  amusements  are  not  put  in  the  back- 
ground. The  primary  object  of  a club,  and  I say  it  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  is  amusement  and  recreation  : it  is  for  this  that 
folk  become  members,  whether  they  be  men  or  boys ; and 
this  must  be  provided  for  them.  A billiard-table  for  men  and 
a bagatelle-table  for  boys  are  desirable,  and  after  the  first 
outlay,  become  a source  of  income : cards  of  course,  and 

draughts  and  dominoes.  To  many,  both  boys  and  men,  a 
good  fire  and  a bright  room  will  prove  a sufficiently  strong 
attraction  ; be  sure  and  provide  both.  A few  good  pictures 
brighten  up  a room  amazingly.  Smoking  will  be  allowed, 
of  course,  although  when  there  are  two  or  three  rooms  it  is 
well  to  keep  one  for  those  who  do  not  smoke.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  persuade  smokers  that  there  are  folk  to  whom 
this  almost  universal  habit  is  unpleasant ; but  it  is  none  the  less 
true. 

I should  not  omit  some  reference  to  the  active  part  taken  of 
late  years  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  establishing 
what  are  termed  “patronages”  for  boys— I regret  that  some 
more  suitable  term  in  English  could  not  be  found  for  their 
excellent  work.  The  last  report  of  the  Society  on  “ Patronage 
Work  ” is  full  of  suggestive  matter,  and  should  be  obtained  by 
any  one  about  to  start  a boys’  club.  Much  of  what  has  been  said 
will  apply  to  boys’  clubs  as  well  as  to  those  for  young  men ; 
and  I venture  to  think  that  a somewhat  more  liberal  programme 
might  be  offered  to  boys  than  that  approved  by  the  Society  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  is  not  advisable  that  boys  clubs  should 
meet  in  a schoolroom  ; nor  will  it  be  found  a good  plan  to  have 
boys  at  school  in  the  same  club  with  those  who  have  left  it. 
The  latter  have  an  unbounded  contempt  for  the  “ kids,”  as  they 
term  those  who  are  very  slightly  if  at  all  their  juniors,  but 
who  are  still  in  statu  pupillari ; and  as  there  is  no  time  when  it 
is  more  important  or  more  difficult  to  catch  a boy  than  when  he 
is  leaving  school,  it  is  best  to  yield  to  his  little  weaknesses,  at 
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any  rate  on  this  point.  Besides,  it  gives  those  still  at  school 
something  to  look  forward  to.  These  latter  may  be  kept 
together  more  easily ; an  occasional  gathering,  with  games 
and  stories,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a tea,  is  very  useful  for 
the  elder  lads,  and  this  may  be  held  in  the  schoolroom. 

On  reading  over  what  I have  written,  one  thing  strikes  me— 
the  undue  prominence  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  I regret 
this  ; but  I have  been  speaking  so  much  from  personal  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  conclusions  to  which  this  has  led  me,  that  I 
could  hardly  avoid  it  without  affectation. 

JAMES  BRITTEN. 
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Crucifixus  sum  Christo  (Gal.  ii.  20). 


The  troubles  which  have  in  recent  times  overtaken  the  Church 
in  Germany,  were  ushered  in  by  a period  of  bitter  hostility  to 
religion  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  the  day. 
Unhappily  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  of  souls  were  aided  by 
the  indifferentism  and  negligence,  the  sins  and  weaknesses 
of  many  within  the  fold  : in  not  a few  dioceses  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  sacerdotal  dignity  lowered  to  a 
servile  submission  to  the  secular  power;  Jansenism  did  its 
utmost  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
banish  from  the  altar  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ; little  or  no  pro- 
minence was  given  in  the  public  teaching  to  the  central  doctrines 
of  Catholicity,  and  the  Passion  of  Christ  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  regarded  as  possessing  an  infinite  value  and  importance. 
But  God,  who  never  leaves  Himself  without  a witness  before  the 
eyes  of  men  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  His  faithful  servants, 
chose  in  this  conjuncture  one  to  be  a victim  of  expiation,  a 
spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  who  should  exhibit  in  her 
person  the  sacred  signs  of  the  Saviour’s  Passion  with  appalling 
vividness,  and  participate  in  His  vicarious  suffering  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  ; one,  moreover,  whose  wondrous  visions 
and  supernatural  revelations  were  destined  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  waverers  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  convince  many  un- 
believers of  their  Divine  origin. 

There  is  nothing  externally  pleasing  or  attractive  about  the 
early  home  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  in  the  little  hamlet 
of  Flamske,  near  Diilmen,  in  Westphalia.  Her  birthplace  is 
distinguished  by  no  historical  associations,  surrounded  by  no 
scenes  of  natural  beauty ; everything  about  it  being,  on  the 
contrary,  thoroughly  and  uniformly  plain,  homely,  and  matter- 
of-fact  It  has  an  interest  for  us  simply  and  solely  on  account 
of  the  high  and  remarkable  destiny  she  was  herself  chosen  to 
fulfil,  and  the  abundance  of  rare  gifts  and  graces  with  which  her 
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Creator  designed  to  enrich  her.  As  in  the  outset  of  her  life,  so 
throughout  its  whole  course,  up  to  its  very  end,  it  is  the  super- 
natural which  arrests  our  attention  and  enthrals  our  astonished 
gaze,  all  else  being  of  secondary  importance,  we  had  almost  said 
of  no  importance  at  all,  and  appearing  to  us  merely  as  the  frame 
of  the  wonderful  picture,  which  the  hand  of  the  Heavenly 
Artist  deigned  to  paint  in  such  glowing  hues  and  with  such 
marvellous  combinations  of  light  and  shade. 

The  abode  of  Anne  Catherine’s  parents  was  an  old  farm- 
house, so  rough  in  its  exterior,  and  so  primitive  in  its  interior 
arrangements,  as  more  nearly  to  resemble  a barn  than  a place 
fit  for  human  habitation.  A worm-eaten  and  rickety  door 
opened  into  a small  apartment,  whose  only  floor  was  the  earth. 
This  was  the  common  living-room  of  the  family.  On  the  left 
some  spaces  were  boarded  off  from  the  whole,  by  means  of  a 
rough  wooden  partition.  Some  of  these,  strewn  with  hay  and 
furnished  with  feather  pillows,  constituted  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments, the  remainder  being  given  up  to  the  cows,  which  were 
thus  separated  from  their  owners  solely  by  a few  planks. 

Poor  and  unknown  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  humble 
home,  despised  by  the  world  in  the  midst  of  their  life  of 
incessant  and  laborious  toil,  yet  they  were  dear  to  God,  and 
honoured  by  the  angels,  on  account  of  their  fervent  and  con- 
sistent piety.  Never  did  their  children  see  anything  in  their 
whole  life  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Commandments 
of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the  only  joys  which  lightened  their 
labours  were  those  they  found  in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals, 
and  their  humble  cottage  was  a school  of  true  Christian  virtue 
for  their  children.  Bernard  Emmerich,  Anne  Catherine’s  father, 
used,  while  pursuing  his  work  in  the  fields,  to  take  off  his  hat 
and  say  a little  prayer  when  the  bell  rang  for  Mass,  and  then 
follow  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  spirit,  saying  from  time  to  time, 
“ Now  the  priest  is  at  the  Gloria , now  at  the  Sanctus , now  we 
must  say  such  and  such  a prayer,  or  make  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.”  When  he  paused  for  a moment  to  rest,  he  would  look 
round,  and  if  he  could  see  the  parish  church  of  Coesfeld,  he 
would  exclaim,  “ Look  ! there  is  the  church  ! We  can  adore  our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament ! ” Nor  was  his  wife  less  pious, 
the  incessant  struggle  inseparable  from  the  effort  to  procure 
suitable  maintenance  for  her  numerous  family  never  brought  a 
word  of  complaint  to  her  lips.  Her  favourite  ejaculations  were, 
“ Lord,  give  me  patience,  and  then  strike  hard ! Lord,  may 
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Thy  will,  and  not  mine,  be  done ! ” Both  her  husband  and 
herself  were  too  humble  to  look  upon  the  unremitting  practice 
of  their  Christian  duties  as  anything  extraordinary,  and  the 
humility  which  was  their  own  safeguard,  was  also  that  of  their 
marvellous  and  gifted  child,  for  they  beheld  with  grateful 
emotion  her  wonderful  endowments,  and  none  of  the  phenomena 
they  witnessed  were  able  to  arouse  in  them  feelings  of  pride. 

Anne  Catherine,  the  youngest  but  one  of  their  nine  children, 
was  born  on  September  8,  1774,  and  was  baptized  the  same  day.' 
Even  then  she  seemed  to  realize  the  privileges  to  which  Baptism 
admitted  her,  and  leaning  from  the  nurse’s  arms,  she  dipped  her 
tiny  hand  into  the  holy  water  font,  in  order  to  obtain  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  Until  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  she  loved  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  how  much  she  owed  to  the  care  and  training  of 
her  parents,  more  especially  to  the  rare  discretion  with  which 
they  concealed  their  wonder  at  all  they  saw  in  her,  and  the 
consistent  prudence  with  which  they  persevered  in  treating  her 
exactly  as  they  treated  their  other  children,  chiding  her  as 
severely — more  severely  perhaps — for  her  childish  failings  and 
shortcomings,  making  her  take  her  part  in  the  family  duties  and 
occupations,  and  thus  preserving  her  from  all  temptations  to 
self-consciousness,  and  protecting  her  simplicity  from  being 
endangered  or  destroyed  by  praise  and  admiration.  When  we 
peruse  the  records  of  her  early  years,  and  remember  that  her 
parents  were  but  unlettered  peasants,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
warmest  and  most  genuine  admiration  for  their  heroic  self- 
control  and  almost  unparalleled  prudence  ; indeed  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  daughter  whom 
God  vouchsafed  to  give  them. 

The  first  movements  of  Anne  Catherine’s  soul  were  directed 
towards  God,  who  took  possession  of  her  heart  before  any 
created  good  could  claim  it.  In  her  second  year  she  began  the 
practice  of  vocal  prayer,  when  she  could  only  lisp  a few  words, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  soon  her  visions  began,  for  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak  plainly  the  wonders  revealed  by  infused 
light  into  her  soul  were  made  known  to  all  around.  Her  father 
loved  to  take  her  on  his  knee,  as  he  sat  beside  his  humble  fire- 
side after  his  day’s  toil,  and  listen  while  she  described  the 
pictures  shown  to  her  from  the  Old  Testament.  Often  he  would 
exclaim,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “ Child,  where  did  you  learn  all 
that  ? ” and  the  little  girl  would  answer,  “ Father,  it  is  all  quite 
true ! That  is  how  I saw  it ! ” She  imagined  in  her  simplicity 
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that  every  one  had  similar  visions,  and  used  to  speak  of  them 
quite  freely,  as  if  they  were  the  most  ordinary  things  in  the 
world.  It  once  happened  that  a pseudo-hermit,  wishing  to 
impress  his  hearers  with  the  belief  that  he  had  been  in  Rome 
and  Jerusalem,  began  to  describe  the  Holy  Places,  doing  so  in 
a manner  altogether  incorrect.  Anne  Catherine  had  been  quietly 
listening,  but  at  length,  unable  to  restrain  her  indignation,  she 
openly  taxed  the  narrator  with  falsehood,  depicting  the  scenes 
in  question  herself,  as  if  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  Her 
parents,  however,  checked  her  vivacious  tongue,  and  desired  her 
to  be  silent.  On  another  occasion,  whilst  attending  the  village 
school,  she  described  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  as  she  had 
seen  it  in  vision.  A sharp  reprimand  was  administered  to  her, 
coupled  with  a strict  injunction  never  again  to  indulge  such 
imaginations.  This  sealed  the  lips  of  the  frightened  child,  who 
in  future  refrained  from  communicating  what  passed  in  her 
interior,  although  her  visions  were  not  discontinued,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  became  as  she  advanced  in  years  more  frequent  in 
their  recurrence  and  more  extensive  in  their  range,  as  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

As  soon  as  she  opened  a book  she  could  read  its  contents, 
and  the  Latin  prayers  of  the  Mass  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  her.  Nor  was  she  less 
proficient  in  humbler  kinds  of  knowledge,  since  her  aptitude  for 
manual  labour  and  domestic  duties  was  truly  surprising,  and 
whatever  work  she  undertook,  either  in  the  house  or  field,  was 
certain  to  succeed  at  once.  If  her  understanding  was  thus 
developed  in  an  astonishing  manner,  she  was  certainly  no  less 
pre-eminent  in  virtue  than  in  knowledge,  and  some  of  the 
details,  even  of  her  earliest  years,  appear  well-nigh  incredible. 
What  can  we  say  when  we  read  that  before  she  was  three  years 
old  she  was  accustomed  frequently  to  beseech  God  to  take  her 
out  of  this  life  lest  she  should  live  to  offend  Him  by  sin,  and 
that  from  the  time  she  was  four  she  used  to  curtail  her  hours  of 
sleep,  in  order  to  devote  a considerable  portion  of  the  night  to 
prayer  ? By  the  time  she  was  six  she  had  become  habituated 
to  the  practice  of  penances,  which  remind  us  of  the  mortifica- 
tions of  the  saints,  some  of  these  voluntary  and  self-imposed 
sufferings  she  offered  to  God  in  expiation  of  her  own  sins,  for 
she  had  ever  the  lowliest  opinion  of  herself,  but  many  of  them 
were  performed  for  the  sake  of  others  whose  spiritual  needs  had 
been  revealed  to  her,  since  even  at  this  early  age  the  idea  of 
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expiating  in  her  person  the  sins  of  her  fellow-men  had  begun 
to  be  clearly  manifested  to  her.  Her  purity  of  heart  was 
angelic,  and  her  director,  Dean  Overberg,  declared  that  she 
never  experienced  even  a movement  of  sensuality,  nor  had  to 
accuse  herself  of  so  much  as  a thought  against  purity.  Her 
early  mortifications,  and  efforts  to  repress  her  desires  and 
surmount  all  vicious  inclinations,  had  rooted  out  her  evil  pro- 
pensities before  they  began  to  make  themselves  felt  Her 
compassion  for  suffering  was  boundless,  and,  though  her  parents 
were  so  poor,  she  found  many  ways  of  relieving  those  more 
destitute  than  herself.  Before  she  was  five  years  old  she  used 
constantly  to  deny  herself  at  table,  taking  by  choice  the  worst 
of  everything,  and  eating  so  sparingly  that  her  parents  wondered 
how  she  lived.  She  hung  up  in  a corner  of  the  cottage  a picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  placed  before 
it  a block  of  wood  to  serve  as  an  altar,  on  which  she  laid  all  the 
little  things  that  were  given  her  from  time  to  time,  believing 
that  these  trifling  sacrifices  were  acceptable  to  the  Holy  Child, 
and  joyfully  renouncing  for  his  sake  the  gifts  she  received.  The 
more  her  sacrifice  had  cost  her  the  greater  was  her  joy,  and  she 
did  everything  so  simply  and  quietly  that  she  appeared  to  be 
performing  a most  ordinary  action. 

No  one  who  possesses  even  a rudimentary  acquaintance  with 
the  Christian  life  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  enemy  of 
mankind  was  ruthless  and  determined  in  his  attacks  upon  Anne 
Catherine.  He  strove  to  withdraw  her  from  the  path  of  per- 
fection, and  to  cause  her  to  desist  from  the  practice  of  penance, 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  When,  for  instance,  she  went  to 
pray  at  night,  as  she  frequently  did,  before  a rustic  crucifix 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  she  would  find  herself 
confronted  by  a horrible  and  repulsive  creature  resembling  a 
dog  with  a huge  head.  At  first  she  shrank  back  in  terror,  but 
she  soon  summoned  up  her  courage,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  pushed  past  the  monster,  which  sometimes  even  brushed 
up  against  her.  Sometimes  the  attempts  of  the  Evil  One  were 
directed  against  her  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  incident, 
which  we  will  give  in  her  own  words  : 

When  a child  my  life  was  repeatedly  in  danger,  but  by  the  help  of 
God  I was  always  saved.  I knew  very  well  that  these  perils  were  not 
accidental;  I knew  they  came  from  the  evil  spirit.  They  generally 
happened  when  I was  not  thinking  of  the  presence  of  God,  or  when  I 
had  negligently  committed  some  fault.  I never  could  attribute  them  to 
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chance.  . . . When  I was  only  a few  years  old,  my  parents  went  out 
one  day  and  left  me  at  home  alone,  my  mother  charging  me  to  stay  in 
and  mind  the  house.  Presently  an  old  woman  came  in  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  for  awhile.  “ Run,”  she  said ; 
“run  and  get  some  pears  off  my  tree  ! Run  fast,  before  your  mother 
comes  back  ! ” I yielded  to  the  temptation,  forgot  my  mother’s  orders, 
and  ran  to  the  old  woman’s  garden  in  such  haste  that  I stumbled  over 
a plough  half-hidden  in  the  hay,  and  striking  my  breast  violently  against 
it,  I fell  unconscious  to  the  ground.  My  mother  found  me  in  this  state, 
and  brought  me  to  by  a smart  correction.  I felt  the  effects  of  this 
accident  for  a long  time.  Later  I was  shown  that  the  devil  had  made 
use  of  the  old  woman  to  tempt  me  to  disobedience  through  gluttony, 
and  that  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  I had  endangered  my  life.  This 
gave  me  a horror  for  the  latter  vice,  and  I saw  how  necessary  it  is  for 
man  to  deny  himself. 

Even  in  her  babyhood  Anne  Catherine  knew  how  to  make 
spiritual  Communion ; indeed  from  the  day  of  her  Baptism  she 
had  been  powerfully  attracted  towards  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament,  our  Lord  having  Himself  made  known  to  her  in 
vision  the  greatness  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Altar,  and  we  shall 
see,  later  on,  that  no  offences  were  more  rigorously  expiated  by 
her  than  those  committed  by  priests.  She  was  in  her  twelfth 
year  when  she  made  her  First  Communion,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  never  do  enough  by  way  of  preparation.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  day,  when  she  went  to  get  out  her  best 
clothes,  which  were  kept  in  the  family  chest,  she  found  it  filled 
with  loaves  of  fine  white  bread,  so  numerous  that  she  could  not 
count  them.  These  loaves,  visible  only  to  herself,  were  sym- 
bolical of  the  rich  gifts  she  was  to  receive  as  a reward  for  her 
diligent  and  fervent  preparation,  which  gifts  she  was  to  bestow 
upon  the  needy.  Marvellous,  truly,  were  the  effects  the  Holy 
Eucharist  produced  within  her  soul.  She  became  on  fire  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  her  efforts  to  mortify  and  overcome  herself 
were  henceforth  redoubled  and  increased  in  a hundred  various 
ways.  “ The  love  of  creatures,”  she  would  say,  “ impels  men  to 
great  and  difficult  undertakings.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
love  of  Jesus  lead  us  to  the  same  ? ” 

As  far  back  as  her  fifth  or  sixth  year  she  had  received  her 
first  call  to  the  religious  life,  and  at  a later  date  she  made  a vow 
to  enter  a convent,  though  she  saw  no  human  probability  of 
being  able  to  fulfil  her  promise.  When  she  was  about  twelve 
or  thirteen,  her  parents  sent  her  to  service  in  the  house  of  a 
relative,  hoping  that  by  mixing  more  with  others  she  would 
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become  less  silent  and  reserved,  “ less  unlike  other  people,”  as 
they  would  have  expressed  it.  Her  singular  ways  and  extreme 
love  of  retirement  had  begun  to  excite  attention  and  occasion 
remarks  which  were  neither  flattering  nor  pleasant,  and,  pious 
and  excellent  as  her  father  and  mother  were,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  they  should  altogether  approve  their  daughter’s 
manner  of  life,  especially  as  they  were,  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  designs  of  God  in  her  regard. 
After  spending  about  three  years  in  this  family,  she  returned 
home  for  a time,  and  during  this  period  had  a severe  illness.  It 
was  while  slowly  recovering  that  she  first  mentioned  to  her 
mother  her  desire  of  entering  a convent.  The  latter,  greatly 
vexed,  at  once  laid  the  matter  before  her  husband,  who  joined 
with  his  wife  in  trying  to  dissuade  Anne  Catherine  from  the 
idea,  representing  her  weak  health  and  poverty  as  insuperable 
obstacles.  Silenced,  yet  not  convinced,  she  showed  herself  as 
submissive  as  ever,  and,  when  she  had  regained  a sufficient 
measure  of  health,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a milliner  at  Coesfeld, 
and  the  next  two  years  proved  to  be  the  most  tranquil  of  her 
life.  She  needed  not  to  learn  her  new  duties,  for  such  skill  was 
given  to  her,  that  she  could  accomplish  the  most  difficult  tasks 
without  the  least  mental  application,  as  her  fingers  moved 
mechanically.  Her  visions  were  almost  incessant,  but  when 
any  one  addressed  her  unexpectedly,  her  Guardian  Angel 
inspired  her  with  the  proper  answer,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
keep  the  secret  of  her  soul,  and  appear  to  her  companions  in 
the  work-room  merely  as  a remarkably  clever,  industrious,  and 
obliging  young  girl.  “ I never  saw  any  fault  in  her,1'  her  mistress 
deposed  in  1813,  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  During 
Anne  Catherine’s  residence  at  Coesfeld  she  received  two  offers 
of  marriage,  one  of  which  was  so  highly  advantageous  that  her 
parents  wished  her  to  accept  it.  She,  however,  pleaded  earnestly 
against  the  proposal,  and  at  last  induced  them  to  yield ; but 
they  took  occasion  to  assure  her  that  they  would  never  give  her 
anything  towards  her  entrance  into  a convent. 

Her  reception,  when  in  her  eighteenth  year,  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  had  been  the  commencement  of  a new 
epoch  in  her  spiritual  life,  and  her  mission  of  vicarious  suffering 
was  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  to  her,  the  corporal  maladies 
which  from  this  time  unceasingly  attacked  her  bearing  the 
stamp  of  expiation  under  the  most  varied  forms.  It  was  made 
known  to  her  that  “ in  the  sight  of  God  she  held  the  place  of 
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Holy  Church,  and  she  was  to  bear  the  same  wounds,  incur  the 
same  dangers,  and  undergo  the  same  persecutions  that  menaced 
either  the  whole  body  or  its  individual  members.  She  expiated 
the  spiritual  maladies  of  such  members  by  unspeakable  suffer- 
ings, and  she  atoned  by  patience  for  those  whose  infidelity, 
negligence,  or  immorality  would  have  drawn  down  upon  the 
Church  the  chastisements  of  Divine  Justice,  if  not  appeased  by 
some  such  offering/*  The  secret  of  her  strength  and  power  of 
endurance  she  revealed,  years  afterwards,  in  the  following  words: 
“After  my  Confirmation  I could  not  refrain  from  petitioning  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  every  sin.” 

Meanwhile  her  wish  to  embrace  the  religious  life  grew  ever 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  history  of  her  various  efforts  in 
that  direction,  protracted  during  many  weary  years,  presents  up 
to  the  date  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  at  last  attained 
the  goal  of  her  almost  life-long  desires,  a pathetic  series  of 
repulses  and  disappointments.  Her  poverty  and  bad  health 
caused  her  to  be  refused  in  the  various  convents  to  which  she 
successively  applied,  and  when  the  Poor  Clares  at  Munster 
consented  to  receive  her,  on  condition  she  should  first  learn  to 
play  the  organ,  this  hope  proved  illusory,  for,  although  she 
accepted  a situation  in  the  family  of  an  organist  expressly  in 
order  to  receive  instruction  on  that  instrument,  she  in  reality 
learnt  nothing,  for  the  family  treated  her  as  a common  servant, 
all  her  time  being  spent  in  hard  work,  and  all  her  little  savings 
being  expended  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  impoverished 
household.  The  organist,  whose  name  was  Soentgen,  was 
grateful  for  her  charity  and  devotedness,  and  having  a daughter 
who  desired  to  enter  a convent,  and  was  such  an  accomplished 
musician  that  she  would  be  admitted  almost  anywhere,  he 
resolved  that  she  should  enter  that  convent  only  where  Anne 
Catherine  would  likewise  be  received.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Augustinians  of  Diilmen,  being  in  need  of  an  organist,  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  receive  Bernard  Emmerich*s  daughter  with 
Clara  Soentgen.  Anne  Catherine  therefore  repaired  to  Flamske 
to  take  leave  of  her  parents,  and  here  a new  cross  was  in  store 
for  her.  Her  father,  usually  so  affectionate  and  indulgent,  was 
overcome  by  the  prospect  of  losing  his  child,  and  treated  her  in 
a manner  quite  unworthy  of  himself.  When  she  humbly  asked 
him  to  give  her  a little  money  for  her  journey,  he  answered 
bitterly,  “ I would  gladly  pay  for  your  funeral  if  you  were  to 
be  buried  to-morrow,  but  not  one  penny  shall  you  get  from  me 
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towards  going  into  that  convent.”  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
utterly  destitute,  Anne  Catherine  turned  from  her  home,  and 
never  surely  had  a maiden  entered  a religious  house  so  poor  in 
earthly  goods  or  so  rich  in  spiritual  treasures. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  her  life  in  the  convent,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  towards  the  close  of  her  stay 
with  the  Soentgens,  Anne  Catherine  had  received  from  our 
Lord  a precious  and  distinguishing  mark  of  His  favour.  She 
was  one  day  praying  in  the  Jesuits’  church,  when  the  Saviour 
appeared  to  her  under  the  figure  of  a youth,  holding  in  His  left 
hand  a garland  of  flowers,  in  His  right  a crown  of  thorns,  and 
upon  her  choosing  the  latter,  He  Himself  laid  it  lightly  on  her 
brouf.  She  put  up  both  hands  in  order  to  press  it  firmly  down, 
and  from  that  instant  experienced  indescribable  pains  in  her 
head,  though  no  external  marks  appeared  until  the  next  day, 
when  her  forehead  and  temples  were  very  much  inflamed.  The 
blood,  however,  did  not  begin  to  flow  until  some  time  after  her 
entrance  into  the  convent,  where  she  tried  carefully  to  conceal  it 
from  her  companions. 

To  Diilmen  let  us  now  return,  in  order  to  pursue  the  thread 
of  this  wonderful  story.  If  ever  the  well-known  words  of  the 
Imitation , 44  The  Cross  is  always  ready  and  everywhere  awaiteth 
thee  ” were  entirely  exemplified,  they  surely  were  so  in  the  case 
of  the  chosen  servant  of  God  whose  life  we  are  narrating.  She 
had  already  become  familiar  with  the  Cross,  in  many  of  its 
myriad  forms,  but  the  trials  which  now  fell  to  her  lot  were  of  a 
nature  altogether  new  to  her,  entirely  unexpected  by  her,  and 
calculated  keenly  to  wound  her  delicate  and  sensitive  organiza- 
tion. We  should  naturally  imagine  that  one  so  humble,  gentle, 
obedient,  and  retiring,  would  have  become  a general  favourite 
with  the  nuns,  but  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case,  for  Anne 
Catherine  was  from  the  first  day  of  her  entrance  into  the 
convent  regarded  with  suspicious  aversion  and  jealous  dislike. 
The  house  was  very  poor,  and  its  inmates  supported  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  living  like  persons  thrown  together  by 
chance,  rather  than  as  members  of  a religious  community 
strictly  bound  by  vows.  The  rule  was  indeed  almost  forgotten, 
the  enclosure,  once  so  rigorously  kept,  was  thrown  open  to  all 
visitors  without  distinction,  and  the  peace  and  silence  of  a 
religious  house  no  longer  reigned  within  its  walls.  Under 
these  deplorable  circumstances,  Anne  Catherine’s  perfection 
could  not  but  be  a constant  though  unconscious  reproof  to  the 
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laxity  and  imperfection  prevailing  around  her,  and  the  kindness 
shown  her  by  the  pious  and  enlightened  confessor  of  the 
convent,  the  Abbd  Lambert,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Sisters. 
Even  the  Superioress  and  Novice  Mistress  failed  to  appreciate 
her,  and  saw  pride  and  hypocrisy  in  all  she  did,  God  doubtless 
permitting  that  it  should  be  so  in  order  to  her  greater 
perfection,  and  more  complete  detachment  from  self.  She 
said  at  a later  period,  in  reference  to  her  sojourn  with  the 
Augustinians,  “My  condition  in  the  convent  was  so  singular, 
so  entirely  abstracted  from  outward  things,  that  my  companions 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  treatment  of  me.  In  spite  of 
all  my  trials  I have  never  since  been  so  perfectly  happy  as  then. 
I often  thought  I had  the  Infant  Jesus  in  my  arms  for  hours  at 
a time/’  Especially  happy  was  she  on  the  day  she  made  her 
vows,  for  in  addition  to  her  spiritual  joy  and  peace  of  mind,  she 
had  the  delight  of  embracing  her  beloved  parents,  and  of 
knowing  that  they  at  length  withdrew  their  opposition,  and, 
uniting  in  her  sacrifice,  gave  her  to  God  with  all  their  heart. 

But  the  shelter  of  her  cell  was  not  to  be  long  left  to  Sister 
Emmerich.  On  December  3,  1811,  the  convent  was  suppressed 
and  the  church  closed,  and  although  she  had  long  foreseen  this 
most  painful  event,  and  had  offered  herself  to  God  in  order  to 
avert  it,  expressing  her  willingness  to  suffer  anything  and  every- 
thing with  this  object,  she  felt  the  blow  so  heavily,  when  at  length 
it  fell,  that  a serious  illness  was  the  result.  As  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  be  moved,  she  was  taken  to  a small  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a house  belonging  to  a widow  named  Roters,  who  lived 
at  Diilmen,  and  the  separation  of  her  soul  from  her  body  would 
have  been  less  agonizing  than  it  was  to  quit  the  hallowed  spot 
where  she  had  made  her  religious  profession.  She  grieved  above 
all  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  more  so  as 
the  state  of  her  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  visit  the 
church,  except  at  rare  intervals.  She  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
was  repeatedly  thought  to  be  dying,  but  at  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  1812,  she  contrived,  not  without  great  difficulty, 
to  repair  to  the  parish  church,  in  order  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  this  she  continued  to  do  until  the  2nd  of  November, 
after  which  date  she  was  never  again  able  to  leave  her  bed 
of  pain. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  December  in  this  same  year  that  the 
daughter  of  the  widow  in  whose  house  Sister  Emmerich  was 
living,  happening  to  go  into  her  room,  found  her  in  ecstasy. 
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with  her  arms  extended,  and  blood  flowing  from  the  palms  of 
her  hands.  Imagining  it  to  be  the  effect  of  an  accident,  the 
girl  mentioned  the  fact  to  Anne  Catherine  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  consciousness,  but  the  invalid  earnestly  begged  her 
to  speak  of  it  to  no  one.  A day  or  two  afterwards  Father 
Limberg,  a Dominican  priest,  saw  for  the  first  time  the  marks 
of  dried  blood  on  the  back  of  her  hands,  and,  about  a month 
later,  he  perceived  the  wounds  on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and 
noted  down  in  writing  that  both  her  hands  and  feet  bled  every 
Friday,  a double  cross  which  had  appeared  upon  her  breast 
bleeding  every  Wednesday ; also  that  since  these  wounds  had 
appeared  she  had  eaten  nothing,  her  sole  nourishment  being 
a little  cold  water  in  which  a few  drops  of  wine  were  mingled. 
Remembering  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man,  “It  is  good  to  hide 
the  secret  of  a King,”  Father  Limberg  mentioned  his  discovery 
only  to  the  Abb6  Lambert,  and  the  fact  that  Sister  Emmerich 
had  received  the  stigmata  remained  a secret  until  Sister  Clara 
Soentgen,  who  had  of  course  been  likewise  compelled  to  leave 
the  convent,  penetrated  the  mystery,  and  her  indiscreet  tongue 
soon  spread  the  news  far  and  wide,  so  that  by  March,  1813,  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  of  course  ere  long  reached  the 
ears  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Munster. 

This  consequently  necessitated  an  official  investigation,  to 
which,  however  trying,  Sister  Emmerich  submitted  with  her 
habitual  patience  and  unmurmuring  deference  to  authority. 
The  limits  of  a sketch  like  the  present  obviously  forbid  us  to 
follow  step  by  step  the  thorough  and  searching  examination 
which  followed.  We  will  give,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Rensing, 
the  parish  priest  of  Diilmen,  an  account  of  the  state  in  which  he 
found  the  invalid  during  Holy  Week  of  this  same  year  ; it  shows 
how  entirely  she  retained  her  peace  of  mind  and  self-possession, 
in  the  midst  of  a series  of  wearying  experiments  and  observa- 
tions which  would  have  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  equanimity  and  distract  the  attention  of  any  ordinary 
person. 

On  Holy  Thursday  night,  about  eleven  o’clock  [reports  Dean 
Rensing],  all  her  wounds  began  to  bleed,  and  they  were  still  bleeding 
when  I saw  her  at  eight  o’clock  next  morning.  That  of  her  side 
especially  had  bled  so  copiously  that  I shuddered  when  I beheld  the 
cloths  dyed  with  blood.  I asked  her  how  she  had  passed  the  night,  to 
which  she  answered : “ It  did  not  seem  long  to  me,  for  I thought  at 
every  hour  of  what  our  Saviour  had  suffered  on  this  night.  That  gave 
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me  consolation,  oh,  what  sweet  consolation  ! I thought  that  I ought  to 
pray  for  the  marks  to  be  taken  from  me,  but  their  pains  left.” 

This  meditation  on  the  Passion  was  for  Sister  Emmerich  a real 
participation  in  the  Saviours  sufferings;  therefore,  during  the  days 
sacred  to  their  commemoration,  she  endured  without  intermission  the 
most  cruel  torments.  Every  nerve  of  her  body,  even  to  her  finger-ends, 
was  racked  with  pain,  and  a burning  fever  consumed  her  till  midnight 
between  Holy  Saturday  and  Easter  Sunday.  ...  To  the  question  for 
whom  she  had  prayed  particularly  during  the  last  days,  she  answered : 
“ For  those  who  recommend  themselves  to  my  prayers,  and,  above  all, 
for  sinners  who  know  not  their  own  misery.  For  myself,  I pray : Lord, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! Do  with  me  as  is  pleasing  to  Thee  ! Give  me  Thy 
grace  to  suffer  everything,  and  never  to  sin.” 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  Vicar-General  drew  up  a 
report,  in  which  he  declared  himself  unable  to  detect  the 
slightest  shadow  of  imposture  in  Sister  Emmerich’s  case,  the 
physician  who  had  been  in  daily  attendance  upon  her  adding 
his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  considered  the  stigmata  as 
certain  incontrovertible  facts  which  baffled  his  experience  and 
skill,  as  they  presented  symptoms  unknown  in  natural  maladies. 
The  people  by  whom  the  sufferer  was  surrounded  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  find  the  least  thing  to  say  against  her,  and 
would  assuredly  never  have  concealed  anything  they  imagined 
to  be  of  an  adverse  nature,  much  less  abetted  or  encouraged 
even  the  shadow  of  what  looked  like  fraud  or  imposture.  Even 
her  own  sister,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  upon  and  care  for  her, 
showed  her  no  affection  or  sympathy,  but  was,  on  the  contrary, 
wanting  in  ordinary  attention,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to 
leave  her  helpless  charge  for  a whole  day,  without  even  offering 
her  a little  water  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst  which  constantly 
distressed  her.  A visitor  states  that  he  found  her  lying  helpless 
under  a pile  of  damp  linen,  which  had  been  carelessly  tossed 
upon  her  bed,  and  which  she  was  required  to  fold  and  arrange 
preparatory  to  its  being  mangled.  This  unsuitable  and  fatiguing 
task,  which  occupied  her  half  the  day,  she  performed  without  a 
murmur  or  even  a remonstrance.  When  in  the  course  of  her 
visions  she  occasionally  spoke,  or  made  some  gesture,  her  sister 
used  to  treat  her  as  an  ignorant  servant  would  treat  a sick  child 
delirious  from  fever,  and  roughly  tell  her  to  be  still.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  a person  could  never  be  suspected  of  under- 
taking the  part  of  an  accomplice,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  such 
an  idea  never  seems  to  have  entered  the  minds  even  of  those 
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who  persistently  affirmed  that  Anne  Catherine  was  a shameless 
deceiver,  and  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  wonders  God  was  pleased  to  work 
in  her. 

Such  individuals  were,  it  is  true,  not  wanting,  and  a severe 
trial  was,  through  their  means,  about  to  come  upon  Sister 
Emmerich.  She  had  a prophetic  intuition  of  its  approach,  and 
in  order,  as  she  said,  to  animate  her  to  patience,  and  strengthen 
her  for  her  own  approaching  struggle,  she  had  a vision  of  a 
virgin  martyr,  and  witnessed,  step  by  step,  all  the  torments 
which  were  inflicted  upon  her.  Sister  Emmerich  went  in  spirit 
to  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  crowded  with  excited  spectators, 
seated  in  tiers.  She  saw  the  executioner  lead  out  his  first 
victim,  a delicate  young  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  throw  her 
to  the  ground,  and  peel  the  skin  off  her  arms  and  feet,  “ I was 
almost  distracted,”  she  tells  us,  “ by  the  horrible  treatment  of 
this  tender  child,  her  groans  pierced  my  heart,  and  I wanted 
to  share  her  sufferings,  and  offered  myself  to  suffer  in  her  stead. 
Afterwards  I saw  descend  from  Heaven  a pyramid  of  white 
and  shining  light,  into  which  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  entered 
with  joy  unutterable.”  Singular  to  relate,  the  skin  subsequently 
peeled  from  her  own  feet  and  hands,  nor  is  this  instance  by 
any  means  a solitary  one,  for  it  is  a striking  feature  of  Anne 
Catherine’s  visions,  that  the  physical  effects  of  what  she  ex- 
perienced in  them  were  actually  realized  in  her  person.  For 
example,  she  upon  one  occasion,  when  in  spirit  taking  some 
journey,  fell  upon  a stake,  which  pierced  her  leg,  and  a wound, 
exactly  corresponding  to  what  would  naturally  have  been  made 
under  these  circumstances,  really  was  perceptible  upon  that 
member. 

Such  things  as  this,  which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  all  through 
her  wonderful  history,  seem  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  mind  of  her  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  possibly  have  been 
counterfeits.  Yet  it  is  sad  and  strange  to  see  how  eager  those 
who  are  outside  the  Church  of  God  invariably  show  themselves 
to  account  for  all  which  is  abnormal,  and  presents  a phenomenal 
character,  either  by  a purely  natural  hypothesis,  or  else  by 
suggesting  that  some  infernal  agency  is,  more  or  less  directly, 
concerned  in  the  matter.  The  case  we  are  now  considering 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  an  examination  more 
minute,  more  cruel,  more  ruthless,  and  more  unsparing  than 
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that  to  which  Sister  Emmerich  was,  by  order  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  subjected  during  the  month  of  August,  1819,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  devised.  It  had  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stigmata,  and  was  carried  out  by  a Commission  of 
Inquiry,  the  members  of  which  showed  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  the  pertinacious  insistence  characteristic  of  the 
Prussian  official,  and  executed  their  task  in  a manner  which 
rendered  the  whole  proceeding  nothing  short  of  a martyrdom 
to  their  saintly  victim,  whose  unruffled  patience,  and  admirable 
meekness  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  and  to  disarm 
enemies  less  malignant  and  determined.  She  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  Councillor  Mersmann,  and  placed  in  a room  to  which 
there  was  no  access  except  by  one  door  which  opened  into  an 
ante-chamber.  Her  bed  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
from  the  ante-chamber  the  most  minute  observations  could  be 
made : two  Commissioners  remained  there  constantly  for  six 
hours  at  a time,  being  then  relieved  by  two  others,  and  they  had 
orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  invalid  for  a single  instant.  No 
expedient  was  left  untried  in  order  to  extort  from  her  a con- 
fession of  fraud ; bribes,  threats,  flatteries,  promises,  all  were 
in  turns  resorted  to,  every  effort  being  at  the  same  time  made 
to  corrupt  the  nurse,  and  gain  her  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Commissioners,  into  the  details  of  whose  proceedings  we  cannot 
enter;  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  peruse  the  record  of  them  without  a glow  of 
indignation,  more  especially  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  functionaries  scrupled  not  to  wound  the  exquisite 
modesty  of  Sister  Emmerich.  When  the  Landrath,  who  had 
been  the  head  of  the  commission,  at  length  drew  up  his  report, 
he  expressed  himself  in  these  terms:  “The  phenomena  mani- 
fested in  the  person  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  being 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  best  known  laws  of  nature, 
cannot  be  natural.  There  is  in  the  case  either  a miracle  or 
a fraud.” 

After  the  lapse  of  about  three  weeks  she  was  carried  back 
to  her  own  home,  where  she  remained  until  after  the  death  of 
the  Abbd  Lambert  in  February,  1821,  when  she  was  removed  to 
a fresh  abode,  in  which  she  passed  the  three  remaining  years  of 
her  life,  a singularly  uneventful  one  as  far  as  externals  are  con- 
cerned. Before  giving  an  account  of  her  last  days  and  death, 
we  must  relate  some  particulars  concerning  her  character  and 
ifts,  and  the  nature  of  her  visions,  also  the  value  and  import- 
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ance  of  her  expiatory  mission  and  severe  physical  sufferings. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  interesting  details  we  owe  to  the 
pen  of  Clement  Brentano,  “the  Pilgrim,”  as  Sister  Emmerich 
calls  him,  who  was  her  constant  visitor,  and  wrote  down  her 
visions.  He  has  earned  our  gratitude,  but  his  impatient  intoler- 
ance of  all  interruptions  when  she  was  narrating  her  visions,  and 
querulous  complaints  when  any  one  diverted  her  attention  from 
himself,  were  very  trying  to  her,  though  she  submitted  to  all 
with  the  sweetest  patience  and  most  complete  equanimity,  seeing 
in  him  only  the  instrument  of  God’s  inscrutable  designs.  Indeed, 
throughout  her  whole  life  there  is  nothing  which  strikes  us  more 
than  her  spirit  of  absolute  obedience  and  the  total  absence  of 
that  pernicious  self-will,  whose  insidious  fibres  penetrate  and 
pervade  so  many  otherwise  admirable  characters,  and  mar,  if 
they  do  not  altogether  destroy,  so  much  that,  could  they  only 
be  uprooted  once  and  for  all,  would  be  true  and  self-denying 
virtue,  or  even  rare  and  heroic  sanctity.  Even  if  rapt  in  the 
sublimest  ecstasy,  Sister  Emmerich  would  instantly  strive  to 
rise  if  suddenly  recalled  by  her  confessor  to  every-day  life,  and 
if  unable  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  obedience  prompted,  she  would 
exclaim  beseechingly:  “Oh,  I cannot!  I cannot!  Unbind  me! 
I am  nailed.”  In  explanation  of  this  remark,  we  may  add  that, 
soon  after  she  had  received  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  bearing 
in  her  body  the  wounds  of  her  Lord,  she  began  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  form  of  a cross,  and,  whether  sitting  or  lying,  her  feet 
involuntarily  crossed  one  over  the  other  as  those  of  a crucifix, 
and  the  soles  being  pierced  through  and  through,  as  well  as  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  the  effort  to  move,  or  make  use  of  them, 
could  not  but  cause  her  extreme  pain.  Yet  it  is  touching  and 
beautiful  to  read  how  those  pierced  hands  disdained  not  the 
humblest  labour,  and  were  frequently  employed  in  making 
clothes  for  poor  women  and  children,  a task  in  which  Sister 
Emmerich  took  special  delight.  Her  child-like  simplicity  and 
genuine  humility  were  not  lessened  by  the  signal  honours  con- 
ferred upon  her ; she  regarded  her  mysterious  wounds,  not  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  but  as  the  seal  of  her  expiatory  mission,  and 
the  tokens  of  the  Saviour’s  love  and  predilection  were  for  her 
sources  of  fear  and  anxiety,  causes  of  deep  and  painful  humili- 
ation. Neither  her  agonizing  physical  sufferings,  however, 
nor  the  unworthy  accusations  brought  against  her,  nor  the 
the  unkind  treatment  she  experienced,  and  the  vulgar  and 
impertinent  curiosity  to  which  she  was  exposed,  nor  even  the 
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mental  conflicts  through  which  she  had  to  pass,  were  able  to 
disturb  for  more  than  the  briefest  period  the  deep  peace  of  her 
soul,  or  interrupt  her  abiding  union  with  God  and  habitual 
acquiescence  in  all  that  His  most  holy  will  saw  fit  to  ordain. 
“Nothing,”  she  would  often  say,  “is  so  consoling  and  delightful 
as  to  suffer  something  with  Christ!”  The  fragrance  of  true 
sanctity,  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  breathes  through  all  her  words, 
and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  how  accurate  were  her  descriptions, 
when  she  had  to  deal  with  matters  of  fact,  and  how  great  was 
the  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  by  this  ignorant  peasant- 
girl,  an  accuracy  and  a knowledge  utterly  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a supernatural  revelation.  Her  narrative 
is  always  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  theologians 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  with  the  decrees  of  Councils  and 
the  rules  of  faith,  and  never,  in  depicting  the  national  manners 
and  customs  of  different  climes  and  various  ages  did  she  make 
a statement  at  variance  with  scientific  truth  or  historical  accu- 
racy. 

Too  singular  not  to  be  inserted  here  is  the  testimony  borne 
to  the  truthfulness  of  Sister  Emmerich’s  statements  by  an 
Austrian  priest,  the  Rev.  Canon  Urbas,  who,  having  found 
many  things  in  her  life  and  visions  hard  to  accept,  set  himself 
to  study  the  geography  of  Asia  in  all  its  details,  comparing  the 
result  of  his  researches  with  her  assertions.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  publicly  acknowledged  her  to  be  the  most  correct 
topographer,  geographer,  and  archaeologist  in  the  world,  and 
owned  that  his  difficulties  had  been  rather  the  result  of  his  own 
ignorance  than  of  any  error  on  her  part. 

At  one  period,  the  subjects  of  her  visions  have  reference  to, 
and  appear  to  be  determined  by  the  solemnities  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year,  as  they  recur  in  their  appointed  course : on  Corpus 
Christi,  for  example,  she  witnesses  the  Institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ; on  All  Saints’  day  she  is  conducted  to  a spot  where 
she  beholds  endless  cohorts  of  triumphant  spirits ; on  All  Souls’ 
day  she  visits  the  gloomy  prison  for  souls,  where  she  recognizes 
many  of  her  deceased  friends.  At  another  time,  the  whole 
history  of  Redemption  passes  before  her  spiritual  sight  in  a 
series  of  tableaux  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian 
era,  she  finds  herself  among  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation, she  sees  Noe  constructing  the  Ark,  and  Jacob  tending 
his  flocks ; she  is  shown  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  Adam 
repose  in  a cavern  below  Mount  Calvary ; anon  she  is  in  the 
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House  at  Bethlehem,  with  Joachim  and  Anne,  with  Joseph 
and  Mary,  or  accompanying  our  Lord  on  His  journeyings 
through  Palestine,  living  among  the  scenes  and  conversing 
with  the  actors  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  Again,  she  is  a 
spectator  of  the  tortures  and  deaths  of  the  early  martyrs,  or 
she  has  visions  of  passages  in  the  lives  of  later  saints,  Anthony 
of  Padua,  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  Aloysius  and  Margaret ; she 
is  informed  of  many  facts  concerning  the  first  foundation  of 
the  great  Orders  of  the  Church : she  is  even  admitted  to 
behold  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  surrounded  by  shining  choirs 
of  angels  and  saints  in  a world  of  glorious  light. 

And  not  only  the  past  history  of  the  world,  but  the  present, 
and  also  the  future,  is  unveiled  to  her  prophetic  gaze.  She 
assists  at  ceremonies,  she  witnesses  events  taking  place  at 
the  time  in  distant  cities  and  far-off  lands,  events  of  political 
or  religious  importance,  of  general  or  individual  interest ; in 
her  simple  and  graphic  language  she  describes  each  detail,  as 
only  an  eye-witness  can,  declaring  the  effects  immediately 
produced  by,  or  predicting  the  consequences  sure  to  follow 
on  this  and  that  occurrence.  At  one  time  she  takes  daily 
journeys,  under  the  guidance  of  her  guardian  angel,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  execute  the  tasks  laid  upon  her,  to  aid  the  sick,  the 
needy,  the  sinful ; or  when  her  mission  concerns  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  so  frequent  are  her  visits  to  the  Eternal  City  that  its 
churches  and  streets  become  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  place  of 
her  birth.  Now  we  read  that  she  receives  a command  to  travel 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  wherever  she  passes,  she  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  various  countries,  dioceses,  and  parishes,  the  dangers 
threatening  the  Faith,  the  hostile  influences  at  work,  the  evil 
caused  by  the  profanation  of  holy  things,  the  special  necessities 
of  the  pastors  and  their  flocks.  Everywhere,  too,  she  sees  the 
saints  of  the  countries,  bishops,  martyrs,  religious,  anchorites, 
all  upon  whom  the  grace  of  God  had  descended.  Very  often 
these  journeys  have  a practical  motive,  being  undertaken  to 
render  some  service  to  her  neighbour ; a soul  must  be  rescued 
from  imminent  peril,  assisted  in  her  last  agony,  or  warned  of 
the  terrible  fate  awaiting  her.  Again  Sister  Emmerich,  aware 
of  an  evil  design,  has  to  hasten  many  leagues  to  prevent  the 
committal  of  some  sin,  to  avert  an  impending  danger ; she  has 
to  convert  a sinner,  minister  to  the  sick,  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  devils,  or  relieve  persons  in  distress  and  want. 
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Sometimes  it  is  a distinguished  prelate  or  potentate  on  behalf 
of  whom  her  services  are  required  ; sometimes  it  is  a lonely 
traveller  or  a simple  peasant  to  whose  aid  she  is  sent,  for  whom 
she  must  suffer  and  pray,  whose  spiritual  sickness,  whose 
temporal  trials  she  must  remedy  and  remove  at  the  cost  of 
severe  pains  and  most  unsparing  self-sacrifice. 

Ready  as  she  ever  was  to  suffer,  Sister  Emmerich  was 
especially  so  when  she  was  called  upon  to  expiate  the  imper- 
fections or  sins  of  priests,  since  reverence  for  the  representatives 
of  Christ  was  a marked  feature  of  her  character,  and  deeply 
was  she  often  heard  to  deplore  her  inability  to  assist  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  and  at  the  ceremonies  and  services  of  the  Church, 
since  no  visions  or  ecstasies  could  compensate  for  these  depri- 
vations. In  connection  with  what  we  have  just  said,  the 
following  passage  may  fitly  be  cited  : 

I had  pictures  (shown  me)  referring  to  the  defects  in  Divine  worship 
and  how  they  are  supematurally  repaired.  . . . Among  other  things  I saw 
that  when  priests  have  distractions  during  the  sacred  ceremonies.  Mass, 
for  instance,  they  are  in  reality  wherever  their  thoughts  are,  and 
during  the  interval,  a saint  takes  their  place  at  the  altar.  These 
visions  show  frightfully  the  guilt  of  carelessly  celebrating  the  Holy 
Mysteries.  Sometimes  I see  a priest  leaving  the  sacristy  vested  for 
Mass ; but  he  goes  not  to  the  altar.  He  leaves  the  church  and  goes  to 
a tavern,  a garden,  a hunt,  a maiden,  a book,  to  some  rendezvous,  and  I 
see  him  now  here,  now  there,  according  to  the  bent  of  his  thoughts,  as 
if  he  were  really  and  personally  in  those  places.  It  is  a most  pitiful 
and  shameful  sight ! But  it  is  singularly  affecting  to  behold  at  this 
time  a holy  priest  going  through  the  ceremonies  of  the  altar  in  his 
stead.  I often  see  the  priest  returning  for  an  instant  during  the 
Sacrifice,  and  then  suddenly  running  off  again  to  some  forbidden  place. 
Such  interruptions  frequently  last  a long  time.  When  the  priest 
amends,  I see  it  in  his  piety  and  recoUectedness  at  the  altar. 

Not  less  interesting  and  marvellous  than  are  her  visions,  is 
her  power  of  recognizing  relics,  as  soon  as  they  were  presented 
to  her.  On  one  occasion  Clement  Brentano  took  her  a relic 
firmly  sewed  up  in  a bag  of  red  velvet.  She  saw  in  contem- 
plation that  the  bag  contained  a morsel  of  stuff  that  had 
touched  the  Saviour’s  crib,  and  also  some  splinters  from  the 
wood  of  the  same.  All  this  she  related  to  her  visitor,  adding 
that  the  relic  had  belonged  to  St.  Catherine  and  had  been 
particularly  honoured  by  her.  When  Brentano  afterwards 
opened  the  little  package,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
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previously  been  in  total  ignorance,  he  found  just  what  she  had 
described,  some  scraps  of  wood,  wrapped  in  a piece  of  brown 
stuff,  with  the  inscription : De  prcesepio  Christi.  Another  time 
he  received  from  a suppressed  Carmelite  convent  at  Cologne  a 
small  packet  inscribed  De  Cruore  Jesn  Christi , which  he  hid, 
unknown  to  Sister  Emmerich,  in  the  cupboard  at  the  head  of 
her  bed.  The  next  day  she  said  : “ I have  had  a very  uneasy 
night ! I was  in  a most  singular  state ! I was  attracted  in  this 
direction,"  pointing  towards  the  cupboard,  “ by  a sweet  feeling 
of  hunger,  an  insatiable  longing  ! ” She  then  proceeded  to  give 
a detailed  account  of  some  scenes  in  our  Lord’s  Passion,  during 
which  He  shed  His  Precious  Blood,  and  concluded  by  speaking 
of  our  Lady’s  hair,  saying  that  the  Apostles  had  cut  some  off 
after  her  death.  The  tiny  bag  containing  the  relics  was  now 
produced,  the  invalid  looked  fixedly  at  it  for  a few  minutes,  and 
then  said  : “ That  is  really  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  Mary’s  hair 
is  there  also.”  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely,  and  when  the  relics  of  the  saints  were  in 
question,  it  is  surprising  to  read  how  Sister  Emmerich  related 
every  minute  circumstance  attending  their  death  or  martyrdom, 
and  depicted  in  vivid  and  impressive  language  the  scenes  in 
which  these  events  took  place.  More  than  three  hundred 
genuine  relics,  with  whose  history  she  was  perfectly  familiar, 
were  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  her  death,  for  people  found 
that  they  could  not  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  by  bringing 
her  something  of  the  kind  ; spurious  relics  she  detected  instantly, 
and  had  them  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  One  day  Clara 
Soentgen  brought  her  a little  packet  of  relics ; as  soon  as  she 
had  taken  it  into  her  hands,  she  exclaimed  : “ This  is  a great 
treasure  ! Here  are  relics  of  St.  Peter,  his  step-daughter  Petro- 
nilla,  Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Magdalen.  This  reliquary  was 
brought  from  Rome  long  ago,  and  passed  into  private  hands.  It 
was  first  bequeathed  as  an  inheritance,  then  given  away  among 
a number  of  worthless  things,  until  chance  threw  it  into  Clara’s 
possession.  I must  have  the  relics  honoured.” 

We  have  already  said  how  entirely  Sister  Emmerich’s 
utterances  coincided  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  this 
sketch  of  her  life  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
her  condemnation  of  mesmerism,  pronounced  at  a time  when  a 
physician,  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  healing  efficacy  of 
the  system,  desired  to  employ  it  for  her  relief.  The  horror  with 
which  she  regarded  it,  and  the  unsparing  terms  in  which  she 
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denounced  it  as  “ an  illusion  of  the  devil,”  and  pronounced  the 
cures  wrought  by  its  influence  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
infernal  agency,  have  an  especial  interest  for  us  in  the  present 
day,  when  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  seventy  years  since  the  time 
when  Sister  Emmerich  spoke  upon  the  subject,  spiritualism,  in 
all  its  multiform  developments,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  means  by  which  unhappy  persons,  whose  feet  are  not 
firmly  established  upon  the  Rock  of  Peter,  are  daily  led  to  make 
shipwreck  of  their  souls.  For  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
power  of  Satan  is  very  great,  and  that,  ever  since  the  remote 
epoch  when  the  magicians  of  Egypt  so  practised  with  their 
enchantments,  as  to  imitate  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  leaders 
of  Israel,  men  have  over  and  over  again  been  confronted  by 
phenomena  which  could  not  possibly  be  the  result  of  natural 
agency,  and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  through 
the  Successors  of  Peter,  has  declared  to  be  among  the  works  of 
the  Evil  One.  The  testimony  borne  by  Sister  Emmerich  was  of 
no  dubious  kind.  “ In  the  mesmeric  state,”  she  says,  “that 
which  is  holiest  in  man  is  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  evil  spirit.  In  the  case  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of 
mesmerism,  I have  seen  dark,  shadowy  figures  passing  between 
them  and  the  mesmerizer.”  Clairvoyance  also  she  stated  to  be 
produced  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  relation  between 
men  and  the  powers  of  darkness  was,  upon  one  occasion,  shown 
to  her  in  vision,  under  the  form  of  three  spheres  or  worlds. 
The  lowest  and  darkest  comprised  those  that  dealt  in  magic, 
and  openly  worshipped  the  demon,  the  second  those  that 
indulged  superstition  and  sensual  desires ; the  third  was  the 
region  of  Freemasonry  and  Liberalism.  She  also  said  that 
nothing  gives  mesmerism  such  a power  over  individuals,  as  the 
indulgence  of  the  lower  nature.  Prophetic  words  truly  are 
these,  and  only  too  sadly  fulfilled  in  the  days  in  which  we  live, 
when  men,  “ professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools,  and 
as  they  liked  not  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  delivered 
them  up  to  a reprobate  sense.”  We  must  now  turn  to  the  last 
years  of  Sister  Emmerich’s  life,  but  before  doing  so  we  will  give 
in  Brentano’s  words  a description  of  her  personal  appearance 
and  surroundings. 

Sister  Emmerich  has  a very  high  forehead,  prominent  temples,  and 
an  abundance  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  from  constant  cutting  and  the 
pressure  of  a tight  headdress  has,  though  naturally  soft  and  fine, 
become  rather  coarse.  Her  headaches  have  rendered  it  sensitive  to  the 
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touch,  combing  it  causes  sharp  pain ; consequently  it  is  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  that  she  consents  to  have  it  cut,  though  she  was 
forced  to  submit  to  it  during  the  first  years  of  her  stigmata.  Ever 
watched  and  suspected,  she  could  hardly  keep  her  door  closed  long 
enough  to  arrange  it ; for  if  any  one  had  been  kept  waiting,  suspicion 
would  have  been  aroused.  It  was  very  difficult  on  this  account  to 
render  her  the  most  necessary  services.  ...  For  years  she  could  only 
take  a sitting  posture  in  her  bed,  her  head  resting  on  her  knees ; she 
was  often  scarcely  able  to  move  her  wounded  hands  with  their 
paralyzed  middle  fingers ; and  her  profuse  perspiration  made  a change 
of  linen  necessary  several  times  a day.  But  no  one  ever  entered  her 
room,  no  matter  at  what  hour,  without  finding  her  carefully  clothed  and 
surrounded  by  such  neatness  as  was  pleasant  to  behold.  I visited  her 
daily  and  at  all  hours  for  four  years,  and  I invariably  saw  a certain 
propriety  in  her  and  in  her  surroundings  which  recalled  those  virtues  of 
which  she  was  truly  the  personification ; innocence,  chastity,  and  purity 
of  heart. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  her  feathered  friends  and 
favourites,  one  of  which  was  a tame  lark,  which  used  to  hop 
from  side  to  side  of  her  bed,  or  perch  close  to  her,  singing 
sweetly'.  If  any  one  spoke  unkindly  to  her,  it  would  pursue 
the  offender  to  the  door,  screaming  round  his  head.  This 
intelligent  little  bird  met  with  an  untimely  end,  being  burnt  to 
death  one  day  in  the  kitchen  fire.  Another  pet  was  a canary,  so 
tame,  and  so  devoted  to  the  invalid,  that  it  never  left  her,  and  so 
deeply  did  it  sympathize  with  her,  that,  whenever  it  perceived 
her  to  be  in  a state  of  more  than  usual  suffering,  it  would  puff 
out  its  feathers  in  token  of  sorrow,  and  fall  down  beside  her  as 
if  dying  or  dead.  Years  before,  when  sickness  had  compelled 
her  to  remain  in  the  convent  after  its  other  inmates  had  been 
forced  to  disperse,  the  doves  and  sparrows  which  dwelt  in  the 
surrounding  trees  had  been  her  frequent  companions,  hopping 
familiarly  on  her  window-sill,  and  the  timid  little  mice  had 
gambolled  fearlessly  on  the  coverlet  of  her  bed,  seeming 
thoroughly  to  understand  her  when  she  gently  reproached 
them  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  doves  she  loved  so  well. 

This  passing  allusion  to  those  last  lonely  weeks  in  her  cell, 
when  she  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  the  Abb6  Lambert  and 
of  an  old  servant-woman  for  the  most  necessary  services,  brings 
us  to  speak  of  the  death  of  that  admirable  priest,  her  constant 
and  faithful  benefactor  and  friend.  During  her  life  in  the 
convent,  he  was  the  only  person  who  treated  her  with  kindness, 
the  only  one  to  whom  she  could  make  known  her  sorrows,  and 
VOL.  xxxvi.  p 
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from  whom  she  could  hope  to  receive  sympathy  and  consolation. 
Richly  indeed,  throughout  his  last  painful  and  lingering  sickness, 
was  he  rewarded  for  the  charity  he  had  shown  to  so  eminent  a 
servant  of  God,  for  not  only  did  she  alleviate  his  acute  bodily 
sufferings,  by  frequently  taking  them  on  herself,  but  she  obtained 
for  him  the  grace  of  a holy  and  blessed  death,  and  after  his 
decease  she  had  a vision,  in  which  she  saw  him,  with  a number 
of  other  priests,  in  a fair  and  celestial  garden. 

He  died  in  February,  1821,  and  Sister  Emmerich  lived  but 
three  years  from  that  date,  her  recital  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord, 
which  she  had  commenced  about  six  months  previously,  in  July, 
1820,  occupying  a considerable  portion  of  her  thoughts  and 
attention.  Her  closing  years  were  not  years  of  exterior 
peace,  but  of  increased  and  aggravated  trial,  and  it  is  dis- 
tressing even  to  read  the  recital  of  the  excruciating  physical 
tortures  she  endured,  the  convulsions  which  racked  her  exhausted 
frame,  the  violent  and  repeated  attacks  of  haemorrhage  which 
wore  out  the  feeble  remnant  of  strength  yet  remaining  to  her ; 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
ever  betokened  the  most  perfect  peace  of  soul.  “ I am  on  the 
Cross,”  she  would  say,  “ but  I abandon  myself  to  God.  May 
His  holy  will  be  ever  done  in  me  ! ” Like  many  of  the  saints, 
•she  foresaw  her  own  death  some  time  before  it  actually 
happened,  and  her  vicarious  sufferings  were  carried  on,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  at  an  accelerated  pace  during  the  last  months  of 
her  earthly  career,  as  if,  knowing  she  had  but  a brief  period 
wherein  to  labour  for  others,  she  had  desired  to  do  the  most  she 
could  in  that  time.  Frequently  she  endured  in  her  own  person 
the  physical  maladies  of  those  who  had  asked  her  to  pray  for 
their  recovery,  and  who  found  themselves  miraculously  cured, 
but  still  more  often  her  bodily  pain  expiated  the  spiritual 
sickness  of  those  who  were  to  be  converted  and  saved  by  her 
means. 

In  the  beginning  of  1824,  it  became  evident  that  the  end 
could  not  be  far  off,  and  that  the  fragile  and  attenuated  form, 
whose  sole  food  for  long  years  had  been  the  Holy  Eucharist,  was 
at  last  to  cease  from  suffering.  Sister  Emmerich  had,  some  time 
, before,  had  a glorious  vision  to  console  her.  She  beheld  all  the 
saints  whose  relics  she  possessed,  ranged  round  her  according  to 
their  rank,  and  she  sang  with  them  the  Lauda  Sion  to  an  enchan- 
tingly  beautiful  melody,  played  on  various  instruments.  “ After- 
wards,” she  adds,  “ the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  St  Augustine, 
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and  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  appeared  to  me  and  gave  me  conso- 
lations and  instructions  which  I may  not  repeat.”  On  the  22nd 
of  January  she  sent  for  her  relatives  and  bade  them  farewell, 
requesting  them  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  again.  She  lingered 
until  the  9th  of  February,  retaining  perfect  consciousness  until 
the  last.  On  the  morning  before  her  death,  she  uttered  the 
following  words,  which  afford  a striking  proof  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  her  humility  : “ The  thief  on  the  cross  had  not  so 
much  to  answer  for  as  I have,  for  he  had  not  received  the  same 
graces  which  have  been  granted  to  me.  Many  good  people  are 
deceived  in  me,  and  think  too  well  of  me.  Tell  them  all  that  I 
am  a miserable  sinner,  far  worse  than  the  thief  upon  the  cross.” 
At  another  time  she  said  : “ God  gives  visions  to  prove  that  He 
is  with  His  Church  till  the  consummation  of  ages,  but  visions 
save  no  one.  Charity,  patience,  and  the  other  virtues,  ensure 
salvation  ! ” Throughout  the  day  she  lay  calmly  upon  her  bed, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  crucifix,  which  she  repeatedly  kissed, 
whilst  from  time  to  time  she  would  exclaim  : “ Come,  Lord 
Jesus!  Lord  Jesus,  help!”  until  at  length,  about  half-past 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  she  sank  gently  back  upon  her 
pillows,  and  breathed  forth  her  pure  soul  in  peace.  To  very 
few  even  amongst  his  most  faithful  and  favoured  followers, 
does  our  Lord  grant  such  supereminent  tokens  of  His  love, 
as  those  which  he  lavished  upon  Sister  Emmerich,  but  even  the 
least  and  lowest  of  His  true  servants  may  adopt  as  their  own 
the  beautiful  prayer  of  St.  Augustine,  and  say,  in  words  which 
moreover  fitly  express  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  holy  woman 
whose  life  we  have  been  considering : Scribe , Dornine  Jesu , 
vnlnera  tua  in  corde  meo , ut  in  eis  legam  dolorem  et  amorem . 
Dolorem , ad  sustinendum  pro  te  ornncm  do  l or  cm  y amorem , ad 
contemnendum  pro  te  oninern  amorem. 
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From  the  Avesta  (Yasht  xxii.). 

[Ahura  Mazda  ( Orrnuzd ) reveals  to  the  prophet  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster) 
the  fate  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  after  death], 

PART  I. 

“ Ahura  Mazda,  unseen  Lord  of  all, 

Wisest,  all  pure,  the  Maker  of  the  world, 

Say,  when  a just  man  dies,  where  dwells  his  soul 
In  that  first  night  that  follows  after  death  ? ” 

Thus  questioned  Zarathustra  ; and  the  Lord 
All-wise,  Ahura  Mazda,  answered  him  : — 

“It  takes  its  place  beside  the  dead  man’s  head, 

Singing  the  gladsome  Ustavaiti  hymn, — 

‘ Blessing  and  happiness  to  each  and  all 
Of  those  Ahura-Ma2da  uni  Is  to  bless, 

He  the  great  lord  who  governs  as  he  lists  ! ' 

And  through  the  night  that  soul  is  filled  with  joy, 

Joy  great  as  all  the  joy  of  all  that  live.” 

“ And  in  the  second  night  where  dwells  the  soul  ? ” 

Ahura  answered — “ Still  beside  the  head, 

Singing  the  gladsome  Ustavaiti  hymn, 

Filled  ever  with  the  self-same  happiness.” 

“ And  when  the  third  night  comes,  where  dwells  the 
soul ? ” 

Ahura  answered  : “ Still  beside  the  head, 

Singing  the  gladsome  Ustavaiti  hymn, 
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Filled  ever  with  the  self-same  happiness. 

But  as  the  third  night  whitens  to  the  dawn 
It  seems  unto  the  just  man’s  soul  as  though 
He  stood  mid  plants  and  flowers ; and  from  the  flowers 
There  comes  a perfume  borne  upon  a wind, 

A sweet  wind,  from  the  region  of  the  south, 

Fragrant,  more  fragrant  than  the  winds  of  earth. 

He  seems  to  breathe  its  fragrance,  even  as  though 
His  nostrils  still  drew  breath.  He  asks  himself, 
‘Whence  comes  this  fragrant  wind,  the  sweetest  wind 
That  I have  ever  breathed  ? ’ 

“ Then  there  comes 

Advancing  towards  him  with  the  fragrant  wind 
A maiden  youthful,  radiant,  beautiful, 

Shapely  her  arms,  her  port  and  tread  majestic, 

Tall  and  erect,  of  perfect  form,  as  one 
Sprung  from  some  glorious  race,  in  early  youth, 

Fairer  than  all  that  is  most  fair  on  earth. 

“ Then  does  the  just  one  ask  her,  ‘ Who  art  thou, 

Fairer  than  all  the  maidens  I have  seen  ? ’ 

“ And  she  replies,  ‘ I am  thy  own  good  thoughts 
And  words  and  deeds, — thy  conscience  and  thy  self.’ 

“ ‘ And  who  has  made  thee  thus,  so  beautiful, 

Fragrant  and  tall,  with  this  triumphant  air, 

Like  one  that  conquers  ? as  I see  thee  now.’ 

“ * ’Tis  thou  hast  made  me  thus,  ’tis  thou  thyself, 

With  thy  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  goodly  deeds, 
Drawing  thy  nature  forth  in  excellence, 

Beauty  and  fragrance  and  triumphant  might, 

That  gave  thee  victory  o’er  thy  enemies. 

When  thou  didst  see,  on  earth,  an  evil  man, 

Dealing  in  magic,  following  after  lust, 

Or  shutting  up  his  heart  against  the  poor, 

Or  felling  fruitful  trees, — then  thou  would’st  kneel, 

And  sing  the  holy  hymns  aloud,  and  praise 
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The  pure  bright  waters  and  the  sacred  fire, 

Ahura  Mazda’s  son,  and  grant  an  alms 
To  faithful  men  who  came  from  far  and  near. 

So  thou  hast  made  me,  lovely  as  I was, 

Still  lovelier ; beauteous  as  I ever  was. 

More  beautiful ; a lofty  place  was  mine, 

Thou  hast  advanced  me  to  a loftier  one, 

By  thy  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  holy  deeds.’ 

“ And  then  the  soul  uprises  ; with  one  step 
It  gains  the  region  by  the  gate  of  Heaven 
Sacred  to  Holy  Thoughts.  With  one  step  more 
It  gains  the  region  of  all  Holy  Words  ; 

One  more,  the  region  of  all  Holy  Deeds. 

Then  with  another  step  it  enters  in 
To  the  fair  realm  of  Uncreated  Light. 

Then  one  who  died  before  him  speaks  to  him, 

One  of  the  just — “ Art  dead  ? How  didst  thou  come 
Out  of  the  world  of  herds  and  happy  homes, 

Out  of  the  world  of  sense  to  that  of  soul, 

Out  of  the  world  that  passes  into  this, 

That  passes  not  away  ? How  came  to  thee 
This  lasting  happiness  ? ” 

But  then  the  Lord 
Ahura  Mazda  speaks — “ Nay,  question  not 
This  soul  new  come  from  out  the  weary  way, 

The  last  dread  journey  when  the  soul  and  flesh 
Are  parted.  Let  them  bring  him  heavenly  food. 
The  rich  sweet  oil  of  spring-time,  fit  for  him 
The  man  of  holy  thoughts  and  holy  words 
And  holy  deeds,  who  lived  a holy  life.” 

PART  II. 

“ Ahura  Mazda,  unseen  Lord  of  all, 

Wisest,  all-pure,  the  maker  of  the  world, 

Say  when  the  wicked  dies,  where  dwells  his  soul 
In  that  first  night  that  follows  after  death  ?” 
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Thus  questioned  Zarathustra ; and  the  Lord 
All-wise,  Ahura  Mazda,  answered  him  : 

“It  hovers  restless  round  the  dead  man’s  head 
Wailing  and  crying,  1 Whither  shall  I go. 

Or  what  shall  be  my  refuge  ?'  All  the  night 
That  soul  is  filled  with  woe  and  bitterness, 

Woe  great  as  all  the  woe  of  all  that  live.” 

“ And  in  the  second  night  where  dwells  the  soul  ? ” 

Ahura  answered  : “ Hovering  restless  round 
The  corse  and  crying,  ‘ Whither  shall  I go  ?' 

Tasting  the  self-same  woe  and  bitterness.” 

“And  when  the  third  night  comes  where  dwells  the 
soul?” 

Ahura  answered,  “ Hovering  restless  round 
The  corse,  and  crying,  ‘ Whither  shall  I go  f ’ 

Tasting  the  self-same  woe  and  bitterness. 

But  as  the  third  night  whitens  to  the  dawn 
It  seems  unto  that  evil  soul  as  though 
He  stood  in  some  strange  region,  drear  and  dark, 

And  evil  odours  come  upon  the  wind, 

A cold  wind  blowing  from  the  bitter  north, 

Foul-scented,  foulest  of  the  winds  that  blow. 

He  breathes  its  foulness,  and  he  asks  himself, 

‘ Whence  comes  this  hateful  wind,  the  foulest  wind 
That  I have  ever  breathed  ? ’ 

“ Then  there  comes 

Advancing  towards  him  with  this  evil  wind 
A woman,  old,  decayed,  with  gaping  mouth, 

Lean  wasted  limbs,  plague-spotted  skin,  bent  down 
And  bowed  with  age,  foul-scented,  horrible. 

Then  asks  the  evil  soul : ‘ Say,  who  art  thou  ? 

Than  whom  I ne’er  saw  aught  more  horrible, 

’Mongst  all  that  god  or  demon  made  on  earth  ?’ 

“ And  she  replies : ‘ I am  thy  own  bad  thoughts 
And  words  and  deeds — thy  conscience  and  thyself. 
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’Tis  thou  thyself  hast  made  me  what  I am. 

When  thou  didst  see  good  men,  with  prayer  and  praise, 
Offer  the  sacrifice,  and  keep  with  care 
From  all  that  soils  the  water  and  the  fire, 

And  guard  the  cattle  and  the  fruitful  trees, 

And  all  good  things  that  wise  Ahura  made, 

Then  thou  wouldst  do  the  demon’s  wicked  will, 

Still  serving  Angro-mainyus.  When  the  good 
Gave  alms  to  faithful  men  from  far  and  near, 

Then  thou  wouldst  close  thy  heart  against  the  poor. 

So  hast  thou  made  me — evil  as  I was, 

More  evil ; hateful  as  I was,  more  hateful, 

Driving  me  northward  to  the  demon’s  land 

By  those  bad  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  of  thine.” 

And  then  the  soul  uprises — with  one  step 
It  sinks  into  the  Hell  of  Evil  Thoughts  ; 

One  more — into  the  Hell  of  Evil  Words, 

A third — into  the  Hell  of  Evil  Deeds, 

A fourth — and  lo ! the  Everlasting  Night. 

Then  one  who  died  before  him  speaks  to  him, 

One  of  the  damned  : “ Art  dead  ? How  didst  thou  come 
Out  of  the  world  of  herds  and  happy  homes, 

Out  of  the  world  of  sense  to  that  of  soul, 

Out  of  the  world  that  passes,  into  this 
That  passes  not  away  ? How  came  to  thee 
This  day  of  lasting  evil  ? ” 

Then  the  fiend 

Dark  Angro-Mainyus  cries:  “ Nay,  question  not 
This  soul,  new  come  from  out  the  weary  way, 

The  last  dread  journey  when  the  soul  and  flesh 
Are  parted.  Let  them  bring  him  fitting  food, 

Poison  and  mixed  with  poison,  as  beseems 
The  man  of  evil  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds, 

Whose  life  on  earth  was  ever  bent  to  ill.” 
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We  cannot  be  said  to  have  exhausted  our  consideration  of  the 
present  state  of  English  art  by  the  comments  which  we  have 
made,  first  on  modern  ideal  painting  in  this  country,  and 
secondly  on  portraiture,  landscape,  and  animal  painting  as  the 
chief  branches  of  imitative  art.  A third  field  of  art  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed,  one  immensely  varied  and  wide  in  extent,  and 
which  by  presenting  before  the  eye  either  ordinary  occurrences 
and  habits  in  the  history  of  every-day  life,  or  more  important 
events  and  achievements  in  our  national  history,  may  be  justly 
styled  Illustrative  Art '.  There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  relative  merits  of  ideal  painting  and 
that  which  aims  either  at  imitating  nature  or  illustrating  human 
life.  The  first-named  demands  an  immeasurably  higher  and 
nobler  exercise  of  intelligence,  both  from  the  artist  himself  and 
from  those  to  whose  mind  and  imagination  he  appeals.  In 
respect  of  the  others  named  some  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  lines  of  the  imitative  and  the  illustrative  in  art  generally 
run  parallel  to  one  another,  nay,  not  unfrequently  blend 
together.  The  painter  who  portrays  with  a skill  worthy  of  his 
art  living  men,  or  animals,  landscape,  or  sea-view,  is  no  mere 
mechanical  copyist  of  their  external  lines  and  forms,  but  the 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  inner  character  and  meaning  which 
speak  through  these.  And  so,  on  his  side,  the  artist  whose 
first  object  is  to  portray  the  lines  of  thought,  the  ways  and 
habits  of  men,  their  virtues  or  their  vices,  and  to  " point  a moral 
or  adorn  a tale,”  can  attain  his  end  only  by  copying  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  living  model.  Each  therefore  stands  in 
equal  need  of  talent  and  ability,  of  the  closest  study  and 
keenest,  most  accurate  observation,  of  laborious  attention  to 
minute  details,  of  dexterity  of  hand  and  finish  of  work.  And 
that  alone  which  secures  the  palm  of  superior  merit  for  illus- 
trative art  is  the  superiority  of  its  aim  and  motive,  requiring 
greater  originality  of  design  and  expression,  a more  practical 
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and  retentive  insight  into  character,  a mind  more  highly 
cultured  and  widely  informed,  and  even  somewhat  of  the 
creative  faculty  of  the  ideal  painter. 

The  artist  who  narrates  on  his  canvas  of  set  purpose,  and 
with  a careful  study  and  array  of  facts,  some  important  event, 
some  achievement  of  heroic  bravery  or  steadfastness  of  purpose 
in  the  past  history  of  his  country,  takes  his  place  amongst  our 
historical  painters.  He  who  condescends  to  seize  upon  and  fix 
with  his  brush  the  passing  humour  of  the  moment,  some  one 
among  the  thousand  incidents  and  habits  of  any  rank  or  class 
of  men,  and  thus  add  his  quota  to  the  history  of  domestic  life, 
is  called  the  painter  of  figure,  or  genre . And  these  two  again 
are  sometimes  found  to  cross  each  others  paths,  when  an 
historical  subject  is  handled  with  such  free  and  easy  vagueness 
as  not  to  rise  above  the  level  of  genre,  or  when  the  humbler 
artist  adds  novelty  and  piquancy  to  his  portrayal  of  some  foible 
or  trait  of  character  by  clothing  it  in  the  dress  and  surrounding 
it  with  the  accessories  of  a bygone  fashion.  Hence  a painter 
in  either  of  these  schools  will  often  diverge  into  a line  of 
subjects  so  kindred  to  his  own,  as  to  come  under  the  one  head 
of  figure-painting. 

Painters  of  genre  should  naturally  be  expected  to  form  the 
largest  class  under  any  head,  more  particularly  when  we  attempt 
to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is,  in  truth,  rather  of  the 
nondescript  character,  for  it  bears  very  much  the  same  relation 
to  ideal  painting  or  to  the  representation  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  any  person,  scene,  or  historical  event,  that  the  Gentile  world 
bore  to  the  Jewish  Church.  It  occupies  all  the  rest  of  the 
ground  that  is  not  distinctly  occupied  by  the  comparatively 
small  classes  named.  Each  scene  or  incident  characteristic  of 
private,  every-day  life,  and  serving  on  that  account  to  illustrate 
the  characters  and  habits  of  any  particular  class  in  society, 
any  particular  country,  any  date  or  generation,  any  combined 
effects  of  life,  light,  or  colour,  each  of  these  comes  under  the 
designation  of  a genre  picture.  In  a word,  genre  has  been  well 
summed  up  as  “the  art  of  common  things.”  Being,  then,  so 
simple  and  so  wide  in  range,  it  admits  of  infinite  variety,  obtains 
easy  appreciation,  and  possesses  a correspondingly  large  share 
of  admirers.  For  the  skilled  painter  it  is  an  art  of  easy  acqui- 
sition, and  of  facile  rendering  up  to  a certain  point  of  efficiency, 
and  therein  undoubtedly  lies  its  snare — a snare  which  our 
ablest  artists  have  by  no  means  escaped.  Were  we  to  look  at 
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the  products  of  one  year’s  exhibitions,  and  notably  those  of  the 
present  year,  or  indeed  of  any  number  short  of  a decade,  we 
should  form  a poor  idea  of  English  genre  painting,  under  the 
head  either  of  quantity,  or  quality.  The  aggregate  of  those 
exhibited  within  that  length  of  time  shows  fair  numerical  force, 
but  a standard  of  excellence  or  conscientious  work  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  named  beside  that  perfection  in  the  pictures  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  which  was  partially  attained  in  France,  and  of  which  the 
first  foundations  were  laid  in  England  by  Hogarth,  to  be 
worthily  developed  by  a Wilkie,  a Leslie,  a Mulready,  and  a 
Webster,  but  of  which  the  first  good  promise  has  been  unfor- 
tunately declining  ever  since  those  painters  resigned  the  brush. 

If  we  are  to  attribute  this  deterioration  to  the  loss  of  artistic 
taste  in  the  general  public,  down  to  whose  level  our  best  artists 
seem  all  too  eager  to  paint,  in  order  to  secure  patrons  and 
purchasers,  then  we  suppose  we  must  blame  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  interest  and  charm  once  found  in  scenes  drawn  from 
domestic,  rural,  and  village  life,  are  to  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  those  calm  leisurely  habits  and  simple  tastes  with 
which  the  busy,  restless,  go-ahead  nineteenth  century  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  To  harmonize  with  the  times  genre 
would  have  to  seek  her  subjects  very  largely  from  the  factory- 
yard  or  the  pit’s-mouth,  from  crowded  piers  and  thronged 
railway-stations,  from  the  gin-palace  or  the  squalid  court ; and 
these  but  rarely  admit  of  any  poetry  of  sentiment  or  treatment, 
any  study  of  life  that  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Again,  the 
painter  himself  may  allege,  in  excuse  for  his  lack  of  careful 
study  and  finished  execution,  that  the  speciality  of  genre 
painting  is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  popular  newspaper 
illustrator  of  the  thoroughly  unromantic,  business-like  events 
of  the  passing  moment  His  rival,  or  possibly  his  own  hand, 
for  sake  of  gain,  will  hurriedly  dash  off,  with  but  slight  attention 
to  accuracy  of  detail  and  accessories,  the  most  prominent 
features  of  a launch  or  a procession,  or  the  opening  of  a public 
building,  or  the  remembered  results  of  a visit  to  some  educa- 
tional institution,  or  large  and  busy  manufactory  ; but  however 
much  these  may  roughly  instruct  the  masses  and  enrich  the 
pages  of  the  weekly  press,  they  do  not  help  to  fill  the  studios 
of  our  artists  with  the  triumphs  of  their  pencil.  Where  are 
the  portfolios  filled  with  painstaking  studies  of  limbs,  features, 
groupings,  attitudes,  and  every  varied  turn  of  expression  that 
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would  remind  us  how  those  grand  old  Dutch  painters,  or  how  a 
Wilkie  and  a Mul ready  arrived  slowly  and  laboriously  at  the 
perfection  of  their  finished  work.  If  our  artists  do  not  find 
the  general  appreciation  in  all  respects  such  as  they  feel  would 
reward  them  for  devoting  the  resources  of  their  art  to  the 
formation  of  genre  as  a definite  special  school  by  itself,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Flemish  painters,  let  them  recall  or  even 
create  that  taste,  let  them  work  up  to  it,  and  Mr.  Punch  will 
not  laugh  at  them,  nor  class  them  with  those  aesthetics  who 
strive  to  live  up  to  the  appreciation  of  a classic  tea-pot  Many 
a working  man  or  thrifty  housewife  has  paused  to  examine  with 
awakened  interest  a Dutch  interior,  full  of  life,  action,  and 
homely  furniture. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain  that  we  think  a distinct 
school  of  genre  painting  would  have  a most  excellent  and 
profitable  work  before  it,  because,  notwithstanding  its  self- 
adaptation to  new  influences,  the  genius  of  a people  does  not 
really  and  radically  change.  Let  but  a skilful,  sympathetic 
hand  strike  the  old  chords,  or  some  new  string  with  the  still 
lingering  associations  of  the  past,  and  it  will  find  a ready, 
delighted  response  from  an  Englishman's  essential  love  of  rustic 
simplicity,  of  the  poetry  of  the  sea,  of  tender  offices  of  charity 
extended  to  the  suffering  and  toil-worn,  of  that  delicate  thought- 
fulness so  often  shown  by  the  poor  for  one  another,  as  well 
as  those  sallies  of  humour  which  draw  a smile  from  him  at  the 
comic  side  of  human  life.  The  fair  amount  of  fairly  good  work 
that  we  possess  after  all  in  the  genre  painting  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  known  how  to  catch  this  side  of  the  British  character, 
and  suggests  to  us  the  following  classification  of  the  different 
lines  in  which  the  art  has  partially  maintained  its  position. 

We  place  first  in  order  the  individual  pictures  to  which  we 
now  draw  attention,  not  as  excelling  certain  others  in  particular 
points  of  excellence,  but  as  reproducing  in  some  measure  the 
elaborate  finish  of  those  pictures  which  initiated  genre  painting. 
Mr.  Pettie’s  “ Challenged,"  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  well  illustrates  our  point,  though  it  is  cast  in  an 
atmosphere  of  life  no  longer  known  to  us.  It  carries  its  story 
patent  in  its  face,  its  drama  of  domestic  life  is  admirably 
caught,  the  artistic  treatment  of  every  accessory  is  perfect.  A 
young  fop  and  vou6  of  fully  a hundred  years  ago  turns  round 
from  a heavily-curtained  bed  on  which  he  leans,  half-dressed 
in  the  gayest  and  richest  of  attire,  having  hastily  drawn  on  a 
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bright-hued  dressing-gown  at  some  hour  of  the  forenoon.  His 
pale,  anxious,  puzzled  face  tells  of  a mind  but  half  recovered 
from  last  night’s  debauch,  striving  to  recall,  by  pressing  his  hand 
on  his  throbbing  brow,  the  insult  or  fracas  that  could  have  led 
to  the  sending  of  the  challenge  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
which  has  evidently  just  been  left  by  the  military  swaggering 
figure,  who  is  defiantly  striding  out  through  the  doorway. 
The  almost  overdone  brilliance  and  costliness  of  the  textures, 
minuteness  of  the  patterns,  and  elaborate  finish  of  the  accessories 
and  details  are  happily  held  quite  subordinate  to  the  vigour 
and  delicacy  of  touch  displayed  in  painting  the  tell-tale 
countenance.  An  equally  accomplished  command  of  colour 
and  conscientious  care  in  execution  are  exhibited  in  the  same 
artist’s  two  other  cabinet  pictures,  in  which  “ Charles  Surface 
sells  his  Ancestors,”  and  in  which  “ Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  ’’ 
have  their  interview,  though  the  incidents  are  less  worthy,  and 
the  treatment  less  powerful,  than  when  the  painter  has,  as  in 
former  years,  chosen  a more  tragic  subject  for  his  pencil.  A 
companion  picture  in  date  and  tone  of  subject  is  “ The 
Gambler’s  Wife,”  painted  by  Marcus  Stone,  which  points  its 
moral  with  equal  clearness,  depicting  a lady  of  high  life  and 
fashion,  seated  on  a garden-bench,  beneath  a spreading  plane- 
tree,  and  with  clenched  hands  looking  out  before  her,  while 
her  otherwise  bright  and  handsome  countenance  wears  an 
expression  of  anxious,  all  but  hopeless  foreboding.  The  cause 
is  seen  neither  in  the  charming  pleasure-grounds,  the  well- 
appointed  red-brick  mansion,  the  nurse  with  young  children  on 
the  distant  terrace,  the  unnoticed  pet-dog,  nor  the  discarded 
toys,  but  in  the  fact  that  her  gay  young  lord  is  wasting  his 
substance  and  the  beautiful  afternoon  hours  at  a gaming-table 
laid  out,  according  to  his  wont,  beneath  the  trees  at  which  he 
sits  with  some  squires  and  less  respectable-looking  characters, 
whose  shrewd  watchful  glances  suggest  that  knavery  is  at  work. 
Though  there  is  too  much  of  the  air  of  prettiness  cast  over 
the  whole,  and  the  eye  is  offended  by  the  disproportionate  size 
of  the  lady’s  bright  red  hat,  this  is  a genre  picture  of  consider- 
able merit.  Other  paintings  that  appeared  in  previous  Exhi- 
bitions might  be  quoted  as  being  drawn  in  the  vein  of 
old  Dutch  art,  giving  little  glimpses  of  refined  domestic  life 
during  the  last  century,  and  inspired  with  the  quiet  humour 
which  their  very  titles  indicate.  Such  are  Mr.  Pettie’s  “ The 
Step,”  G.  A.  Storey’s  “Dancing  Lesson,”  or  “The  Rehearsal,” 
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by  Mr.  C.  Gregory,  and  “The  Foreign  Bride/'  by  E.  Blair 
Leighton,  wherein  we  have  interior  scenes  well  filled  in  with 
the  details  of  figures  designed  with  grace  and  vivacity,  of  quaint 
old-fashioned  furniture,  of  dresses  and  various  objects  cleverly 
arranged  for  harmony  of  colour  and  general  effect. 

Different  in  two  respects  from  the  spirit  guiding  the  genre 
pictures  of  a past  school  are  the  studies  of  strong  and  conflicting 
lights,  and  again  of  character-drawing  after  a larger  type  of 
figure,  which  may  be  annually  observed  in  some  one  or  other 
of  our  exhibitions.  The  example  of  such  studies  of  intense  or 
contrasting  light  has  been  most  largely  set  to  painters  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  in  his  religious  pictures,  above  all,  in  his  “Light 
of  the  World/’  Mr.  Poynter  also  has  followed  suit  with  fine  effect, 
in  his  picture,  “ Faithful  unto  Death,”  now  in  the  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  representing  a Roman  sentry  on  duty  at  a doorway 
in  one  of  the  palaces  during  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum, 
who  heroically  awaits  the  fate  fast  approaching  him  at  his  post 
beneath  the  crashing  ruins  and  streams  of  burning  lava.  Among 
specimens  exhibited  this  year  we  may  mention  Mr.  Haynes- 
Williams’  painting  of  a brilliantly  lighted  ball-room,  in  which 
an  interruption  to  the  dance  has  been  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  a bow-string.  But  we  have  more  to  say  of  the  bold,  yet 
promising,  effort  of  Mr.  Atkinson  Grimshawe  to  rival  the  skill 
of  such  ancients  as  Van  Eyck,  Memling,  or  Mabuse,  in  the 
crowded  and  decidedly  confused  interior  which  he  rather  inap- 
propriately entitled  “ Dulce  Domum.”  He  has  already  attained 
a wonderful  imitation  of  texture  and  prismatic  brilliancy  with 
the  utmost  finish  and  minuteness,  but  the  clear,  subtle  atmo- 
sphere, the  rich  depth  of  colour,  the  perfect  blending  of  har- 
monious tints  and  shades  obtained  by  those  old  masters  are  as 
yet  sadly  wanting. 

The  chief  exception  which  we  are  inclined  to  take  against 
a style  of  figure-painting  rapidly  growing  into  favour  is,  that 
it  has  passed  out  of  the  cabinet  size  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
scene  was  once  so  daintily  rendered,  into  portrait  half-size.  In 
other  respects,  pictures  of  this  class  deserve  great  praise  for 
cleverness  in  conception  and  carefulness  of  execution,  in  evi- 
dence whereof  we  have  only  to  name  Mr.  Stacy  Marks’  finely 
coloured  interiors  enlivened  by  characteristic  figures,  “At  the 
Printseller’s ” and  “A  Treatise  on  Parrots,”  which  remind  those 
who  so  lately  saw  them  of  a whole  series  of  similar  types  drawn 
from  the  field  of  science,  or  of  modern  fashion  in  art  such  as 
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“The  Professor,”  "The  Apothecary,”  "A  Bit  of  Blue”  (China), 
each  one  being  sound  in  painting  and  in  solid  good  work.  An- 
other character-subject,  more  than  suggestive  of  portraiture,  is 
Mr.  Millais*  much  debated  picture,  “The  Ruling  Passion,”  which, 
probably  from  accidental  and  inevitable  causes,  does  not  exhibit 
the  wonted  effectiveness  of  his  execution.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  general  disappointment  has  arisen  as  much  from  the  aim- 
lessness of  the  whole  representation  as  from  the  thinness  of  the 
painting  in  many  places,  and  the  unpleasant  effect  to  the  eye  of 
the  needlessly  sombre  and  monotonous  colouring,  evidently,  yet 
vainly,  intended  to  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  the  rich  plumage 
of  the  birds  under  examination.  There  is  nothing  real  in  the 
conception  or  motive  of  this  picture.  The  spectator  has  learnt 
too  much  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  mistake  portraiture  for  genre 
painting,  the  pretence  of  death  for  the  real  approach  of  death, 
affected  interest  and  anxiety  for  their  reality,  and  thus  there  is 
as  little  pathos  or  meaning  in  the  scene  and  its  title  of  “ The 
Ruling  Passion”  as  there  is  likelihood  that  such  young  children 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  so  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
objects  before  them  as  they  are  here  represented.  Under  the 
same  class,  but  belonging  to  a phase  more  airy  in  tone  and 
delicate  in  grace  and  refinement  of  execution,  are  the  genre 
pictures  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a notable 
sample  of  which,  as  our  readers  who  visited  the  Academy  Exhi- 
bition of  1877  may  remember,  is  his  “ Music  Lesson.”  The  more 
than  natural  smoothness  of  his  flesh  surface,  the  refined  ease 
and  grace  yet  want  of  firmness  in  the  pose  of  the  elder  girl,  who 
guides  her  young  sister’s  hand  over  the  guitar,  and  the  charm 
of  exquisitely  painted  textures  and  beautifully  harmonized  tints 
of  green  and  white  and  gold  along  with  the  blue  drapery  of  the 
smaller  figure,  these  mark  and  yet  redeem  the  peculiarity  of  his 
unchanging  mode  of  treatment.  Of  a kindred  airy  and  graceful 
school,  though  so  different  in  colouring,  are  such  pictures  as 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  “ The  Queen  of  the  Swords,”  exhibited  some 
few  years  ago,  when  admiring  groups  gathered  round  to  view 
this  fancy  portrait  of  Minna  Troil,  the  heroine  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “ Pirate,”  as,  daintily  clad  in  maize  and  other  pale  tints, 
she  tripped  with  animated  step  down  the  avenue  of  over-arching 
swords  held  aloft  by  the  gaily  dressed  and  gallant  knights  of 
the  dance.  Equally  rich  and  ornate,  but  more  solid  in  colour 
and  treatment,,  is  Blair  Leighton’s  version,  this  year,  of  “ In- 
voluntary Variations,”  between  a lady  and  gentleman  attired  in 
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the  height  of  a bygone  fashion  who  are  practising  music  together. 
These  paintings,  and  the  like,  though  truly  genre  pictures  of 
varying  merit  and  character,  will  be  seen  to  have  far  less  point 
or  motive  about  them  than  those  we  now  proceed  to  classify 
under  heads  that  appeal  more  forcibly  to  our  sympathies,  and 
are  more  intimately  associated  with  our  present  social  and 
national  life. 

We  began  by  lamenting  the  change  passing  over  those 
simple,  unsophisticated  habits  and  sympathies  which  gave  a 
more  domestic  and  poetical  tone  to  the  genre  painting  of  a 
past  generation.  This  class  of  subjects  will  naturally,  indeed, 
must  necessarily,  follow  the  leaning  and  the  leading  of  popular 
taste  and  feeling.  Its  earliest  tendencies  were  towards  the  farm 
and  the  village,  and  the  country  side  of  English  life ; and  even 
now,  as  long  as  England  remains  at  all  a land  of  corn-fields  and 
of  pastures,  pictures  descriptive  of  rustic  manners  and  customs 
will  always  preserve  their  interest.  The  titles  of  a large  number 
of  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  of  any  year  that  we  might  quote 
are  ample  proof  of  this,  “ Rural  England,”  “ English  Homes,” 
“ Haymaking,”  “ Market-day,  waiting  for  the  Boat,”  “The  Village 
Smith,”  “Cutting  Peats,”  and  a host  of  others  that  would  fill  a 
page  at  least.  But  besides  these  are  titles  suggestive  of  the 
lights  and  shades  of  country  life,  points  and  incidents  that 
illustrate  its  character,  the  traits  and  habits  of  those  brought 
up  in  its  midst.  Thus,  “ Surrey  Colts  ” shows  us  farm  boys  and 
village  children  playing  at  their  simple  games  on  the  road  before 
their  doors,  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  In  “The  Belle  of 
the  Village,”  Miss  Havers  has  given  us  a group  of  women  passing 
over  a rustic  bridge,  whilst  the  favourite,  conscious  of  her  charms, 
leans  over  the  wooden  rail  that  she  may  talk  to  some  labourers 
resting  themselves  beneath  the  trees.  Whereas  her  other  picture, 
“Divided,”  tells  a sadder,  more  pathetic  tale  of  worse  than  a 
lovers’  quarrel,  for,  on  the  farther  side  of  a narrow  stream  a 
young  man  of  good  appearance  leans  with  listless  yet  studied 
indifference  against  a pollard  while  he  dallies  with  a fishing-rod 
in  his  hand,  and  a girl  carrying  a lamb  in  her  arms  from  the  near 
bank  looks  across  at  him  with  sad  and  anxious  face.  Mr.  Herbert 
Foster’s  “Village  Rivals  ” strikes  with  firmer  hand  another  jarring 
string  that  mars  life’s  harmony.  A country  lad,  the  picture  of  rude 
health  and  strength,  walks  along  in  laughing  and  defiant  triumph 
with  a village  belle  on  each  arm,  whilst  the  rejected  and  embittered 
rival  regards  them  from  aside  with  dark  and  scowling  visage ; 
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in  every  feature  and  detail  the  representation  is  true  to  life.  In 
a brighter  and  happier  strain  does  “ Betty  ” the  milkmaid  look 
out  at  us  from  Luke  Fildes*  canvas,  as  she  approaches  through 
the  long  grass,  with  her  auburn  hair  and  in  her  light  cotton 
dress,  carrying  under  her  arm  a wooden  pail,  into  which  she  has 
playfully  cast  some  daisies,  while  the  other  hand  clasps  her 
milking-stool,  each  detail  bearing  testimony  to  the  painter’s 
good  taste  and  masterly  skill.  Still  more  important  in  scope, 
as  illustrative  of  rural  life  on  a large  scale,  are  such  subjects  as 
those  treated  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth,  in  a series  devoted  to  the 
delineation  of  field  labours  in  the  Fen  Country,  and  notably 
in  his  “ Potato  Harvest  in  the  Fens,”  which  like  a work  of  classic 
art,  under  a windy  sky  and  gathering  rain-clouds,  and  in  the 
half  dusk  of  a late  afternoon,  groups  with  studied  effect  a band 
of  workpeople,  who  are  filling  large  baskets  with  potatoes 
gathered  from  the  deep,  ploughed  furrows  ; or  again,  in  his 
“ Lincolnshire  Gang,”  a party  of  labourers  assembling  in  a farm- 
stead at  early  dawn  for  a new  day’s  work,  with  crack  of  whip 
and  barking  of  dogs,  an  old-fashioned  windmill  looming  in  the 
distance.  Fit  companion  to  these  pictures  were  “The  Mowers,” 
by  P.  R.  Morris,  with  its  array  of  sturdy  farm  servants,  whose 
brawny  arms  are  strained  to  the  work  beneath  a hot  sultry  sun, 
while  a woman  draws  near  with  well-earned  refreshment  from 
the  direction  of  the  wooded  slopes  in  the  background,  breathing 
shade  and  rest. 

England’s  next  glory  to  her  pastoral  life  is  her  acquaintance 
with  every  form  and  variety  of  seafaring  life.  As  a type, 
repeated  a hundred  times,  of  the  toil  and  labour  which  stocks 
her  fish-markets,  we  may  take  Colin  Hunter’s  no  doubt  well 
remembered  “ Herring  market  out  at  sea,”  so  able  in  its  effects 
of  atmosphere  and  colour,  and  of  the  craft  plying  their  trade 
round  two  steamers.  How  often,  again,  has  “The  Wreck,”  at 
sea  been  depicted,  almost  as  truthfully  as  in  this  instance  by 
Mr.  W.  Small — a high  wrought,  earnest  study  of  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  with  no  lifeboat,  alas!  at  hand.  There  on  the  vessel’s 
deck  are  attracted  to  each  other  in  the  imminence  of  one 
common  danger,  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman,  peering 
and  pointing  forward  through  blinding  mist  and  storm,  and 
others  behind,  women  and  children,  and  a sailor  lad  clinging 
on  to  the  mast,  each  face  with  its  differing  expression  of  fear 
or  lingering  hope.  Another  tale  of  shipwreck  is  Herkomer’s 
well-known  picture  “ Missing,”  for  missing  is  the  whole  crew 
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of  the  ill-fated  Atalanta>  and  round  the  gates  of  the  Dockyard  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  street  and  pavement  along  its  straight 
high  wall  to  the  curbstone  pass  with  slow,  sorrow-laden  steps, 
parents  and  grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  bent,  tottering  figure  of  the  old  woman  in  the 
centre  with  the  young  girl  urging  and  supporting  her  feeble 
steps,  the  heedless  child  grasping  after  its  ball,  or  the  kind- 
hearted  sailor  trying  to  make  the  troubled  and  bewildered  boy 
understand  him  ? As  if  defiant  of  such  evil  prognostics  as  these, 
how  does  not  the  very  sound  of  the  hammers  seem  to  ring  out 
from  the  sides  of  that  vessel,  which,  under  the  title  of  “Ship- 
building,” Mr.  Morris  represents  a row  of  strong-limbed  ship- 
wrights busily  engaged  in  caulking,  on  a platform  raised  in 
mid-air.  This  is  a wondrously  realistic  picture,  and  though 
instinct  with  fire  and  light,  fresh  and  sunny  in  its  atmosphere, 
it  is  thoroughly  harmonious  in  colour.  The  scene  with  its  pale 
sky  is  laid,  we  are  told,  on  a flowing  stream  near  the  sea ; is  it 
for  augury  of  a better  time  to  come  upon  a great  mercantile 
enterprise,  known  to  all,  that  this  painting  has  found  its  way  to 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Manchester?  Liverpool  has  not  unfitly 
secured  Mr.  Alfred  Dixon’s  graphic  rendering  of  the  emaciated, 
half-clad  little  “ Stowaway,”  brought  tremblingly  to  light  on  the 
deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  a matter  frequently  heard  of 
in  the  police  courts  of  our  seaport  towns.  It  possesses 
also  the  picture  of  “The  rival  Grandfathers,”  by  John  R.  Reid, 
in  which  with  very  accurate  insight  into  the  feelings  and 
habitudes  of  an  old-fashioned,  retired  fishing  port,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a harsh  and  crude  mixture  of  greens  and  blue,  he  has 
imparted  considerable  humour  to  the  action  of  two  aged  fisher- 
men instructing  their  little  grand-daughter  how  to  look  through 
a telescope  at  some  object  in  the  distance,  and  vicing  which  shall 
make  the  furthest  way  into  her  affections.  In  his  “Practising 
for  the  Swimming  Match,”  exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett  has  chosen  a familiar  sight,  not  only  by  the 
seaside,  but  in  every  river  or  canal  through  the  country,  and 
with  the  perfect  ease  and  truth  of  nature,  and  with  excellent 
arrangement  of  subjects  and  space,  he  has  attained  a great 
success ; form,  texture  of  skin,  and  flesh-tints  being  especially 
faultless  in  the  figure  of  the  boy  who  eagerly  watches  his  fellow- 
competitors  from  a boat. 

Of  ordinary  domestic  life,  pure  and  simple,  made  not  less 
truthful  by  a slight  admixture  of  poetry  and  romance,  each 
year  presents  fresh  illustrations,  though  a sterner  sentiment  has 
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entered  into  much  of  the  town  life  of  the  poor.  In  Frederick 
Morgan’s  “Pedlar,”  a travelling  hawker  displays  his  tempting 
wares,  including  a piece  of  cotton  print,  to  a farmer’s  wife  and 
her  two  daughters.  The  girls  are  inclined  to  purchase,  though/ 
the  old  woman  earnestly  contests  the  high  price  asked,  which 
the  pedlar  argues  to  be  ridiculously  low.  A young  farmer’s 
boy  looks  on  with  silent  unconcern ; the  spirit  of  the  scene  has 
been  caught  without  effort  and  rendered  with  a clear  and  firm 
hand.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  “Sain  et  Sauf”  is  a specimen  of 
carefully  worked  out  attention  to  details,  and  introduces  us  into 
a humble  room  where  a soldier  returned  from  the  wars  kneels 
on  a chest  that  he  may  lovingly  embrace  his  wife  not  yet  risen 
from  her  bed,  his  young  boy  holds  his  knapsack,  and  a little 
girl  points  to  his  babe  in  the  cradle.  Home  life  finds  another 
interpreter  in  Mr.  Arthur  Stocks.  Under  the  title  of  “The 
best  of  husbands,”  he  represents  a well-cared  house  and  the 
pleasing  trait  of  a sober  and  industrious  workman  celebrating 
his  wife’s  recovery  after  bringing  a new  olive-branch  into  the 
family  by  the  gift  of  a bunch  of  bright  spring  flowers,  which  she 
receives  with  a face  beaming  with  gratitude  and  affection,  while 
their  little  daughter  is  nursing  the  new  baby.  In  his  picture 
of  this  year,  “When  the  children  are  asleep,”  Mr.  Faed,  R.A., 
centres  our  interest  on  a simple  cottage  mother  who,  even  after 
the  cares  of  a long  and  toilsome  day,  sits  down  to  read  by  the 
firelight  and  benefit  by  its  warmth,  since  she  has  carefully 
extinguished  the  candle,  lest  its  glare  should  keep  awake  the 
children  whom  she  has  put  to  bed  with  such  loving  care,  and 
whose  rest  she  so  faithfully  watches.  How  different  the  home 
which  has  lost  its  mother,  as  we  note  in  Luke  Fildes’  “Widower.”' 
A wearied,  clay-stained  labourer  is  he  who  has  but  lately  entered 
his  dark,  cheerless  home,  and  found  his  three  younger  children 
lying  scantily  fed  and  clad  on  the  neglected  floor  beside  a dwarf 
bench.  His  eldest  girl  stands  listless  near  the  partially  opened 
door  to  catch  some  little  warmth  and  brightness  from  the  sun- 
shine, watching  her  father,  who  places  restraint  upon  his  rugged 
temper  and  takes  up  his  sick  child  to  nurse  it  as  best  he  mayr 
with  a tender  and  grieving  heart  it  is  true,  but  with  all  the 
roughness  and  helplessness  of  one  who  knows  not  how.  A man 
of  different  mind  and  character  is  the  widower  in  Arthur  Stock’s 
delineation  of  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature  under  the  title 
of  “Motherless.”  Here  the  bereaved  husband  has  carried  his 
little  babe  to  the  churchyard  and  to  her  mother’s  grave,  and 
with  trowel  still  in  hand,  holds  her  gently  over  it  that  she  may- 
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look  down  on  the  modest  flower  he  has  just  planted  upon  the 
grave  of  the  mother  she  has  lost,  while  his  bursting  heart  and 
tearful  eyes  yearn  over  both  with  mingled  sorrow  and  thank- 
fulness for  the  babe  still  left  to  him. 

The  sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  very  poor,  especially  of 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  overcrowded  courts  and  alleys,  have 
awakened  the  sympathies  of  many  of  our  painters.  “Daily 
Bread/*  by  Kennington,  in  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery,  depicts 
to  the  life  a poor  little  fellow,  crouching  on  a step,  pale,  half- 
starved,  and  almost  wholly  unclothed,  as  he  gazes  at  us  with  the 
big,  wistful  eyes  that  beg  for  food.  But  Mr.  F.  W.  Lawson  has 
devoted  himself  more  systematically  to  the  good  work  of  winning 
us  over  to  commiserate  the  pinching  want  and  cheerless  mono- 
tony which  sadden  the  lives  and  drain,  as  would  a consumption, 
the  health  of  such  as  these.  In  his  “ Rabbit  on  the  wall,*’  a 
little  ragged  street  arab  amuses  his  sister  by  casting  with  his 
hands  after  familiar  fashion  the  shadow  of  a rabbit  on  the  wall 
of  the  bare  and  dirty  room  which  they  inhabit.  The  horse  shoe 
nailed  up  typifies  his  amount  of  education,  his  stump  of  a broom 
indicates  his  profession,  and  the  candle  is  of  course  necessary 
for  his  performance.  “Imprisoned  Spring”  touches  the  higher 
feeling  and  aspiration  of  the  London  boy’s  imprisoned  soul ; 
eye  and  thoughts  dwell  with  delight  on  a solitary  almond  tree 
in  bloom  within  the  favoured  precincts  of  a dingy  city  square, 
from  which  he  plucks  a blossom.  “ A day  in  the  country  ” has 
opened  another  child’s  heart  and  extended  its  range  wonderfully, 
as  with  gathered  flowers  he  and  his  sister  are  seen  standing 
beneath  a tree,  and  for  a brief  space  drinking  in  new  life,  ideas, 
and  joys  from  the  wide  and  varied  expanse  of  open  country 
and  sluggishly  flowing  river  before  them.  London  life  is  illus- 
trated in  one  of  its  less  painful  phases  by  Frederick  Brown’s 
“ Our  Playground,”  for  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  with  the 
river  and  bridges  full  in  view,  children  of  a rather  better  sort  are 
amusing  themselves  with  skipping.  Not  only  is  this  picture 
admirable  in  its  artistic  effects  of  light  and  arrangement  and 
good  draughtsmanship,  but  the  character  alike  of  the  figures, 
their  manner  of  play,  and  of  the  scene  and  time  is  fully  des- 
criptive of  the  life  of  London  children. 

The  history  of  our  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  of 
personal  and  less  systematic  undertakings  of  charity  are  like- 
wise written  in  genre  painting  of  a comparatively  recent  date. 
Now  that  the  Westminster  Workhouse  has  been  pulled  down, 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Herkomer’s  painting,  “Eventide,”  will  be 
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somewhat  heightened.  In  a large  ward  of  admirably  managed 
perspective  groups  of  aged  women  are  seated,  comfortably 
and  contentedly  occupied  in  needlework  or  in  chatting 
together,  while  one  old  lady  is  enjoying  a cup  of  tea  with  a 
young  visitor.  The  light  of  fading  day  streams  in  at  the 
window  upon  this  scene  of  closing  life,  over  which  the  fire- 
light sheds  its  cheering  glow.  The  deep-lined  and  shrivelled 
features,  the  varied  expressions  of  character,  the  gesture  and 
attitude  of  each  figure  in  the  foreground  are  in  the  painter’s 
most  forcible  and  incisive  style.  His  still  more  celebrated 
work,  “The  Last  Muster,”  carries  us  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
in  the  chapel  of  which  the  venerable  pensioners  are  seated  ; two 
old  veterans  almost  fill  the  canvas,  an  octogenarian,  whose 
hours  seem  numbered,  being  tenderly  cared  for  by  a companion 
well  nigh  as  aged  and  infirm  as  himself.  In  strongly  marked 
contrast  to  this  comes  out  the  first  flush  of  life  and  military 
ardour  in  Mr.  Morris’  rendering  of  “ The  Sons  of  the  Brave,”  as 
the  juvenile  band  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  School  issues  from 
their  doorway  in  all  the  pride  of  uniform  and  the  high  bearskin 
cap  of  their  juvenile  leader.  Mr.  Clarke’s  “Waifs  and  Strays” 
introduces  us  to  one  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  charities  for 
supplying  the  temporal  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  young  ; a 
double  row  of  famished  urchins  of  both  sexes  and  unmistakeable 
individuality  of  character  are  receiving  a good  meal  at  all 
events. 

As  Hogarth  originally  stamped  on  genre  painting  the  office 
of  warning  those  who  swell  the  criminal  class,  whether  in  low 
or  high  degree,  so  has  Mr.  Frith  essayed  to  follow  his  example 
by  painting  two  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  different 
steps  in  a downward  career.  There  has  been  a long  interval  of 
time  between  these  two  artists,  and  we  must  own  that  a corres- 
ponding distance  separates  the  merit  of  their  work.  Mr.  Frith’s 
“ Road  to  Ruin,”  and  his  “ Race  for  Wealth,”  bear  in  their  titles 
the  moral  which  they  are  intended  to  convey,  but  the  conception, 
the  composition,  and  the  execution  are  in  both  series  so  weak  as 
to  appear  to  be  only  playing  at  moralizing.  His  larger  pictures 
come  far  more  worthily  under  the  head  of  genre,  and  in  the  light 
of  being  panoramic,  if  somewhat  confused  and  over-crowded, 
views  of  life  as  it  really  exists  on  our  sea-coasts,  our  race-courses, 
and  our  railway-platforms,  they  fully  deserve  the  popularity  which 
they  have  attained.  To  resume  our  subject,  Mr.  Holl  has 
painted  the  moral  of  prison  life  far  more  powerfully  in  his 
dramatic  picture  of  “Newgate — Committed  for  Trial.”  How 
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many  wretched  women  are,  alas  ! but  too  familiar  with  that 
hateful  barrier  of  iron  bars,  guarded  by  the  stern  jailers,  closing 
in  the  prisoner,  whose  crime  has  found  him  out,  and  presenting 
so  cold  and  unyielding  a touch  to  the  hands  of  parent,  sister, 
•child,  or  poor  miserable  wife  as  they  clutch  and  hang  on  upon 
it  with  convulsive  grasp.  Grief  oppresses  the  mother  who  sits 
there  on  the  chair  with  the  babe  clasped  to  her  breast,  wThile  a 
woman  holds  anxious  talk  with  her  husband  through  the  grill, 
regardless  of  her  two  girls  who  turn  away  from  the  sight  in 
attitudes  of  fear  and  shame. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  scarcely  touched  on  genre  painting 
as  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  higher  classes  of 
modern  English  society.  It  is  in  truth  a field  barren  of  much 
produce  or  results,  and  what  we  do  find  illustrates  the  darker 
rather  than  the  sunnier  side  of  the  world’s  gay  and  prosperous 
course.  Belonging  to  this  latter  character  we  owe  to  Mr.  G. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  a long  series  of  ever  welcome  pictures  giving 
graceful  expression  to  those  innocent  enjoyments  and  re- 
creations of  school  or  home  life,  which  in  the  spirit  and  traits  of 
disposition,  at  all  events,  animating  them,  are  constantly  re- 
peating themselves  as  each  new  generation  springs  up.  His 
41  Language  of  Flowers  ” in  which  a charmingly  painted  young 
girl  is  seated  on  a sofa  engaged  along  with  her  sister  in  pre- 
paring a floral  missive  by  aid  of  a book,  brings  to  our  recol- 
lection his  44  School  Revisited,”  by  a former  scholar  and  now 
fashionable  belle,  besides  many  other  similar  subjects.  Other 
pictures  recurring  to  the  mind  are  two  interviews  between  a 
young  man  and  his  ladylove,  in  which,  carrying  out  a quaint 
idea,  Mr.  Millais  first  proposed  the  important  question  under 
the  title  of  44  Yes  or  No,”  and  in  the  year  following  answered  it 
by  a very  significant  44  Yes.”  The  sense  of  bereavement  and 
loss,  of  one  and  the  same  feeling  of  isolation  and  utter 
depression  entering  into  and  wrapping  round  each  member  of 
a family  suddenly  rendered  fatherless,  has  never  perhaps  been 
•expressed  with  truer  poetry  and  pathos  than  some  years  ago  in 
Boughton’s  44  Green  leaves  among  the  sere.”  Resting  or 
standing  at  a stone  garden  seat  in  front  of  a low  wall,  amid 
falling  leaves,  beneath  the  stripped  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
framed  in  by  a landscape,  sprinkled  with  the  first  snow  of  early 
winter,  appears  a sad  group  indeed,  a mother  and  her  children, 
the  deep  black  they  wear  being  rendered  more  sombre  still  by 
the  stiff  unadorned  fashion  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  like  tale  of  death  is  pathetically  told  in  44  The  Sculptor’s  last 
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Work,”  by  W.  H.  Bartlett ; the  sympathy  of  the  visitors,  the  act 
of  the  afflicted  widow  in  removing  the  crape  that  veiled  the 
sculptured  figure,  and  the  position  of  the  child  in  mourning 
too  pained  to  advance  nearer,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
our  readers.  There  is  a sadness  of  another  kind  too  frequently 
invading  the  peace  and  happiness  of  fashionable  home  life  to  be 
here  wholly  omitted.  We  allude  to  a painting  which  has  ere 
this  made  its  mark,  Mr.  Orchardson’s  “Mariage  de  Convenance.” 
It  is  an  adaption  to  our  time  of  Hogarth’s  moral,  and  shows  a 
large  dining-room  softly  lighted  and  handsomely  furnished, 
wherein  at  a dinner-table  spread  with  dessert,  two  persons 
are  seated.  The  lady  richly  dressed  in  yellow  satin  leans 
back  with  an  air  of  proud  and  sulky  disdain,  and  an  expression 
of  wearied  defiant  vexation  on  her  face ; while  her  husband, 
some  old  fellow  padded  and  patched  up  into  the  semblance  of 
half  his  years,  vainly  endeavours  to  propitiate  her  from  the  foot 
of  the  table,  though  the  privileged  butler  at  his  side  seems  to  urge 
her  being  allowed  to  take  her  own  way.  Waller’s  “ Day  of  Reck- 
oning” supplies  another  useful  warning  in  the  fast  young  squire 
who  is  obliged  to  bring  his  hunting  establishment  and  racing 
stud  to  the  hammer  and  stands  there  on  the  steps  of  his  well 
appointed  mansion  with  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in  gloomy  thought,  as  his  sorrowing 
young  wife  feeds  from  her  hand  for  the  last  time  her  favourite 
horse,  which  the  young  stable  boy  almost  as  sadly  holds  by  the 
bridle. 

We  are  glad  to  turn,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  say  a few  words 
respecting  the  last  variety  in  the  genre  of  English  life  as  it 
appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  present  generation,  that  namely  by 
which  it  calls  upon  us  to  laugh  with  it  at  the  genial  and  comic 
side  of  human  nature.  In  connection  with  such  subjects  we 
need  hardly  name  John  Burr,  Erskine  Nicol,  H.  Stacy  Marks, 
Dendy  Sadler,  and  Briton  Riviere  when  he  wishes  to  be  especially 
facetious.  The  irresistible  childish  fun  of  the  little  fellow,  who, 
in  “ His  first  Breeks,”  struts  forward  with  his  small  fists  stuck 
in  to  swell  out  those  appendages  in  front  of  the  spectator  and 
then  looks  up  grinning  into  his  face  to  enjoy  his  laughter, 
stamps  the  first-named  as  a true  master  of  the  comic.  The 
canvases  of  Erskine  Nicol  speak  for  themselves  ; the  two  street 
boys,  penny  in  hand,  carefully  examining  the  contents  of  a 
tempting  shop-window,  give  the  title  to  “ Looking  out  for  a Safe 
Investment,”  not  more  distinctly  than  does  the  perplexed  lawyer, 
listening  curiously  and  intently  to  the  laboured  argument,  aided 
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by  finger  and  thumb,  of  his  heavily  coated  client  in  evidently  a 
bad  case  explain  the  title,  “ His  Legal  Adviser/’  or  the  grand 
and  demure  old  Scotchwoman  coming  steadily  down  the  hillside 
to  kirk  on  a very  wet  morning,  with  umbrella  not  of  the  most 
modern  fashion  overhead,  and  her  Bible  and  cottage  key  firmly 
grasped  in  her  hand,  suggests  the  idea  of  “ The  Sabbath  Day.” 
Famed  as  Mr.  Marks  is  for  his  “Three  Jolly  Post-boys/’  and  for 
his  more  refined  wit  in  his  “ Convocation  ” and  “ An  Episcopal 
Visitation,”  in  which  adjutant  birds  play  so  suggestive  a part; 
or  his  yet  more  subtle  humour,  missed  by  so  many  persons,  in 
“The  Professor”  and  “Science  is  Measurement,”  we  could  cite 
no  more  delicate  touch  of  nature  than  his  this  year’s  picture  of 
“A  Good  Story.”  The  old  squire  and  his  four  sympathetic 
guests  are  all  as  redolent  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  figure, 
costume,  and  surroundings,  as  the  scene  is  one  of  snug  hospi- 
tality and  good  fellowship,  aided  by  the  soothing  influence  of 
pipes  and  punch.  With  a gentle  wave  of  his  right  hand  the 
host  sustains  the  attention  of  his  listeners,  and  we  take  it  that 
the  arch  gravity  of  his  countenance  giving  its  cue  to  the  serious- 
ness with  which  one  follows  him,  to  the  amused  interest  of 
another,  to  the  expectant  smile  of  a third,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  fourth  to  wait  and  have  his  laugh  all  out  at  once, 
each  variety  of  enjoyment  being  according  to  personal  character, 
constitutes  the  full  cleverness  of  the  delineation. 

Having  completed  our  list,  we  have  but  one  word  of  expla- 
nation to  offer.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  praise 
that  we  have  conscientiously  pronounced  on  most  of  the  pictures 
discussed,  as  who  could  fail  to  do  considering  the  talent  of  the 
artists  who  produced  them,  we  still  affirm  that  many  of  them  are 
not  in  their  details  what  they  might  and  should  be.  Though  of 
the  class  of  genre  in  their  general  subject  and  motive,  they  do 
not  help  to  form  any  school  of  genre . They  are  painted  on  too 
large  canvases,  they  are  not  cast  in  the  proper  mould,  they  are  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  scenes  or  combinations  of  various  pleasing 
effects,  with  a dash  of  the  point  or  interest  of  genre  thrown  into 
them.  The  conception  of  a genuine  picture  of  the  type  indi- 
cated should  be  left  “to  rot  in  the  mind,”  and  during  its  execution 
each  detail  of  dress,  colour,  objects  introduced,  above  all  the 
grouping,  attitudes,  gestures,  and  expressions  of  countenance, 
must  be  studied  and  foreseen,  and  painted  in  with  thoughtful 
deliberation,  the  finest  touch,  and  the  most  clear  and  perfect 
finish  which  the  painter  by  practice  can  attain. 
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It  seems  a pity  that  legends  of  old  times  should  be  lost,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  strange  weird  old  stories  of  slavery  times 
and  African  superstition  used  to  be  very  common.  Many  are 
now  forgotten,  and  the  rest  will  die  out,  for  in  the  West  Indies 
there  are  few  who  care  to  collect  these  stories,  and  it  is  not 
every  one  who  has  heard  them. 

How  many  border  stories  did  not  Sir  Walter  Scott  save  ; 
and  how  many  anecdotes  has  not  Dean  Ramsay  preserved  and 
kept  from  decay  ? 

Let  me  try  and  save  one  old  tale,  which  was  told  me  some 
years  ago  by  an  old  black  man.  I am  sorry  that  I cannot 
reproduce  his  quaint  phraseology,  or  tell  the  story  with  the 
earnestness  that  his  evident  hearty  belief  in  it  gave  to  his  tones. 

The  scene  was  in  Demerara,  part  of  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana,  which  is  in  South  America  geographically,  but  is,  in 
every  other  respect,  part  of  our  West  Indian  colonies. 

Demerara  is  the  name  in  England  by  which  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  is  generally  known.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  vessels  come  to  the  port  of  Demerara,  Deme- 
rara being  the  name  of  the  comparatively  narrow  river  on  which 
the  capital,  the  city  of  Georgetown,  is  built  The  colony  is 
very  large,  and  is  generally  called  by  its  inhabitants  “ the 
magnificent  province,”  but  the  civilized  and  cultivated  part  is 
very  small,  being  but  a narrow  strip  of  swamp  on  the  coast, 
and  a short  way  up  the  rivers,  artificially  drained — somewhat 
like  the  Lincolnshire  fens. 

The  cultivation  is  perfectly  flat,  and  all  carriage  is  done  in 
punts,  floating  in  canals  called  trenches,  the  earth  dug  from 
these  canals  makes  embankments  called  dams,  which  are  used 
as  paths,  and  also  keep  out  the  water.  The  level  of  the  land  has 
become  lower  from  the  drainage,  &c.,  and  is  now  below  high 
water  mark,  so  that  a sea-dam  is  required  in  front  to  keep  out 
the  tides,  and  a back  dam  at  the  back  of  the  estates  to  keep  out 
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the  water  which  in  wet  weather  comes  down  from  the  interior, 
and  swamps  the  savannahs.  The  canals  are  kept  full  in  dry 
weather  by  “ water  paths,”  or  canals,  either  running  to  some 
creek,  or  small  river,  or  draining  the  savannah. 

Bush  means  the  forest,  and  it  also  means  any  mass  of  trees, 
as  jungle  does  in  India,  and  it  is  often  used  for  herbs,  &c., 
gathered  there.  The  country,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  finally  ceded  it  to  England  in  1803. 

The  story  I am  about  to  tell  is  about  a plantation  called 
Ruimveldt,  very  near  to  the  capital  Georgetown,  which  now 
grows  sugar,  but  in  old  days  was  a coffee-estate. 

We  were  leisurely  paddling  with  the  stream  down  a creek, 
there  were  nine  of  us  altogether  in  a batteau , or  keelless  boat, 
six  negroes  paddling,  one  old  man  steering,  and  two  buckras , or 
white  men,  one  of  whom  was  myself. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  beautiful  but  short  tropical 
twilight  was  fast  dying  into  night.  The  trees  nearly  met  over- 
head, and  before  and  behind  us  there  was  a calm  reach,  the 
water  so  perfectly  still  that  it  looked  like  a large  mirror,  and  in 
it  every  form  was  so  perfectly  reflected,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  where  the  “bush”  ended  and  the  water  began.  The  creek 
is  called  by  the  pretty  Indian  name  of  Laluni,  and  like  most  in 
this  country  has  clear  water,  but  dark,  about  the  colour  of 
brandy  and  water  in  a tumbler.  When  in  a body,  and  many  feet 
deep,  this  looks  black,  and  reflects  most  beautifully.  The  sides 
of  the  creek,  I cannot  call  them  banks,  for  they  are  generally 
under  water,  are  covered  with  giant  trees,  festooned  with  endless 
different  kinds  of  creepers,  which  drop  lines  down,  and  twine 
about  in  a most  lively  manner.  Occasionally,  disturbed  by  the 
batteau,  a large  blue  butterfly  will  come  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  lazily  flutter  across  the  water.  This  will  perhaps  be 
almost  the  size  of  a sheet  of  note  paper. 

As  a rule,  no  animal  life  is  seen.  Plenty  of  animals  are 
there,  but  their  eyes  and  ears  are  so  sharp,  that  long  before  the 
traveller  can  see  them,  they  have  hidden  or  retreated  into  the 
dense  undergrowth. 

But  now  and  then,  not  often,  a flock  of  small  monkeys, 
called  sakiwinkies,  will  rush  past,  the  trees  bending  under 
them  as  though  swayed  by  a strong  wind.  They  whistle  and 
jabber,  and  are  gone  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  These  pretty 
little  fellows  have  very  long  arms,  legs,  and  tails,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  is  a hand,  for  they  use  the  last  few  joints  of  their  tail  in 
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the  most  marvellous  way,  and  curl  it  round  a bough,  and  hang 
from  it,  and  make  it  as  useful  as  a fifth  hand.  Occasionally 
parrots  pass,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  going 
between  their  feeding  and  roosting-places.  And  gaudy  macaws 
occasionally  show  themselves.  But  as  a rule,  no  life  is  seen  in 
the  bush,  scarcely  a small  bird.  We  had  been  on  the  water 
nearly  all  day,  and  the  coolness  and  quietness  made  me  feel 
dreamy.  The  scene  was  so  lovely,  that  I was  sorry  to  think 
that  night  was  so  near.  The  sky  was  a lovely  pearly  gray, 
deepening  on  the  horizon  into  a golden  green,  and  from  the 
west  fingers  of  rosy  pink  spread  up  towards  the  zenith,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  aurora  borealis  seen  in  very  different  climes. 

One  large  planet  and  a three-days-old  moon  hung  low, 
shining  a curious  pale  primrose  that  did  not  appear  to  give 
any  light 

The  masses  of  trees  looked  dark  and  sombre  against  the 
lighted  sky,  and  at  our  feet  was  the  picture,  mirrored  in  the 
water,  so  that  it  seemed  a shame  to  break  it  with  the  dip  of 
the  paddles,  or  to  disturb  the  silence  with  their  noise.  Behind 
me  was  perched  the  steersman,  seated  on  the  gunwale.  He 
was  an  old  black  man  with  white  hair,  and  funny  white  twists 
sticking  on  his  black  chin  as  if  gummed  on. 

I was  very  fond  of  this  old  gentleman,  whom  I called  “ Uncle 
Sam,”  and  his  quaint  old  ways.  Many  is  the  “schnapp”  I 
have  given  him  just  to  see  him  (as  he  used  more  forcibly  than 
elegantly  to  express  it)  “ put  he  hand  na  he  belly,  ’crape 
he  foot,  and  make  he  bow  to  de  nyung  massa.”  He  was  most 
respectful,  respectable,  and  respected  ; he  had  been  born  a slave 
in  plantation  “Thomas,”  now  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  hush 
and  quiet  of  old  age,  a sort  of  twilight  of  life  like  that  I have 
been  speaking  of.  He  was  esteemed  by  all,  both  black  and 
white,  and  was  well  to  do  in  his  way ; he  owned  a nice  little 
cottage  and  a few  “lots”  of  land  in  the  “Kitty”  village.  I 
often  used  to  tease  him,  by  asking  him  where  he  kept  his 
stocking  full  of  silver.  He  used  laughingly  half  deny  that  he 
had  one,  and  say,  “ Oh,  my  good  massa,  I is  old  already,  and 
no  able  work  no  more,  but  that  time  I bin  a nyung  man  I bin 
’trang  for  true.” 

I wish  there  were  more  like  him,  but  I am  afraid  that  the 
n#sing  generation  somewhat  deserve  the  contempt  which  our 
old  friend  had  for  the  “nyung  men  this  time.” 

Among  Uncle  Sam’s  accomplishments  was  that  of  a story 
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teller,  but  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  ask  him  for  one ; 
he  always  “ disremembered  nor  would  he  go  on  with  a story, 
still  less  start  another,  if  he  thought  any  of  his  audience  were 
incredulous  or  disposed  to  “draw  him  out.”  But  leave  him 
alone,  and  while  he  was  speaking  put  on  a listening,  believing, 
and  attentive  expression,  and  he  would  search  his  old  memory 
and  tell  you  all  about  the  old  families  and  the  estates.  He  knew 
marvellous  anecdotes  about  tigers  (as  Demerarians  call  all  beasts 
of  prey),  and  snakes,  and  last,  but  not  least,  obeah  stories. 
Obeah,  I had  better  explain,  is  a comprehensive  term : it  not 
only  means  witchcraft,  but  also  the  charms  used  by  necroman- 
cers, and  covers  quack  medicine,  slow  poisoning,  and  tomfoolery 
as  well.  It  is  believed  in  by  nearly  all  the  labourers  of  the 
West  Indies,  though  some  may  pretend  to  laugh  at  it,  and  there 
are  still  laws  in  the  Statute  Book  of  British  Guiana  against  it, 
unrepealed,  but  I believe  never  enforced.  Ordinance  No.  I of 
1855  makes  provision  to  punish  those  who  pretend  to  practise 
obeah,  and  also  those  who  consult  obeah-men,  and  even  those 
who  attempt  to  intimidate  and  extort  money  by  threatening 
that  they  will  have  recourse  to  obeah.  There  are  still  (and 
were  in  old  days  many  more),  spiteful,  cunning,  malignant  old 
wretches,  who  do  an  immense  amount  of  mischief. 

The  botany  of  tropical  South  America  is  not  well  known, 
and  the  properties  of  many  herbs  (or  bush,  as  it  would  be  called) 
are  known  to  old  negroes  which  are  not  known  to  the  pharma- 
copoeia, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  “obeahed”  people  have 
been  poisoned.  As  a rule,  obeah  is  downright  tomfoolery,  and 
only  injures  people  by  playing  on  the  imagination. 

Our  old  friend  Uncle  Sam  believed  in  obeah  as  firmly  as  he 
did  in  anything,  and  used  to  say  that  the  African  negroes  were 
very  clever  at  it,  much  more  than  any  born  in  the  West  Indies. 

Early  in  the  day  we  had  shot  a few  parrots  and  other  birds, 
and  we  took  our  “nooning”  at  a watch-house  built  where  there 
was  a water-path  to  some  estate.  The  watch-house  was  un- 
occupied, the  watchman  having  probably  gone  to  the  estate, 
the  back  dam  of  which  was  about  five  miles  from  the  creek. 
I had  slung  my  hammock  and  was  lazily  smoking  my  after- 
breakfast pipe  and  watching  the  boat-hands  preparing  their 
meal,  when  I heard  Uncle  Sam’s  voice  raised  in  great  anger. 
On  making  inquiries,  I found  that  it  was  all  about  a pumpkin. 
One  of  the  men  had  found  a “banding”  (abandoned,  i.e.>  uncul- 
tivated) pumpkin  vine,  and  had  taken  and  sliced  a pumpkin  to 
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flavour  the  parrot  soup  with.  Old  Uncle  Sam  was  indignant 
and  alarmed  ; not  at  the  theft,  for  that  was  very  trifling,  but  he 
said  bush  watchmen,  when  they  leave  their  houses,  generally 
put  obeah,  lest  any  one  should  touch  their  possessions  while 
they  are  away,  and  he  thought  that  awful  pains  and  penalties 
would  overtake  any  one  who  then  touched  anything.  Uncle 
Sam  seemed  to  think  that  the  bush  was  altogether  somewhat 
uncanny,  and  that  obeah  was  more  common  and  more  potent 
there  than  in  the  regions  to  which  he  was  more  accustomed. 
He  told  me  of  people  going  up  a creek  like  ourselves,  who  had 
picked  oranges  off  a tree  near  an  old  benaat  (grass  hut),  and 
who  were  all  taken  most  violently  ill  after  eating  the  fruit ; and 
I particularly  remember  one  extraordinary  story  he  told,  of  a 
man  who  smoked  a pipe  which  he  found  in  an  apparently 
unoccupied  watch-house,  and  happened,  unfortunately,  to  break 
it.  He  was  steersman  of  the  party,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat 
started,  Uncle  Sam  declared  that  all  the  port  side  men  could 
not  help  backing  water,  while  the  starboard  side  men  went 
ahead.  The  boat,  of  course,  nearly  upset,  and  then  revolving 
round  and  round,  drifted  with  the  current  back  to  the  spot 
whence  they  had  started.  I would  have  asked  the  old  man 
how  much  grog  they  had  on  board,  but  that  I knew  such  a 
question  would  effectually  stop  any  more  stories. 

I tried  to  soothe  the  old  man,  and  at  last  Uncle  Sam 
“allowed”  that  the  watchman  might  not  miss  this  pumpkin, 
and  anyhow  we  had  better  “ forget  ” some  plantains  and  grog 
which  would  more  than  repay  the  watchman  for  his  loss. 
After  that  he  again  flew  out  against  the  delinquent,  threw  the 
tcterrima  causa — the  slices  of  pumpkin — into  the  creek,  and 
told  the  culprit  that  if  he  (Uncle  Sam)  had  not  begged  me 
hard  I would  have  left  him  at  the  watch-house,  to  “walk 
foot”  down  the  water-path  dam  to  the  estate,  and  find  his  way 
to  his  own  home  as  best  he  could,  hungry  and  moneyless. 

As  we  sat  in  the  hush  of  the  evening,  a night  bird  gave  its 
melancholy  cry,  and  this  reminded  the  old  man  of  the  incident 
of  the  pumpkin,  and  obeah  generally,  and  he  said  in  a tentative 
way : “ Buckras  do  not  believe  in  obeah  story  ? ” 

“Well,”  I said,  “a  Scotch  King  some  time  ago  came  to  rule 
over  England,  and  he  believed  in  it  (or  witchcraft,  which  is 
much  the  same),  and  burnt  plenty  of  people  for  it ; besides,” 
I continued,  “ the  magistrate  can  punish  for  it  still,  for  the  law 
against  it  is  still  there.” 
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This  seemed  to  assure  the  old  man  that  I would  not  ridicule 
him,  so  he  went  on : 11  Do  you  hear  that  bird  ? it  is  a jumby 
bird  (a  ghost  or  haunted  bird) ; some  of  them  are  not  really 
birds  at  all,  but  obeah  people  flying  about  in  disguise  looking 
for  bush,  to  work  obeah  with.  So  do  not  call  any  man’s  right 
name.” 

I could  not  imagine  why  almost  since  we  started  the  men 
had  always  addressed  each  other  by  their  play-names ; almost 
every  black  man  has  his  name  and  surname,  which  last  they  call 
their  title,  and  also  a play-name,  e.g.  John  Smith,  John  is  his 
right  name,  Smith  is  his  title ; but  he  would  also  be  quite  as 
well  known  by  his  play  or  nick-name,  such  as  Bis ie  Bo,  or  some 
such  name. 

To  tease  the  old  man,  I said  : " What  is  your  right  name?” 

“ Oh,”  he  said,  “ my  mother  was  African,  and  when  I was 
born  I had  African  right  name,  but  I was  called  after  the  estate 
massa  when  I joined  the  membership.”  [He  meant  he  took  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged  when 
he  was  baptized  and  became  a communicant]. 

“ What  was  your  name  in  Africa  ?”  I asked. 

“ I tell  you,”  said  he,  “ it  is  not  good  to  call  people’s  right 
name  in  the  bush,  especially  at  sun-down,  and  I will  tell  you 
why.  Obeah  people  cannot  work  obeah  in  you  unless  they 
have  some  part  of  you,  such  as  a paring  of  a nail  or  a hair,  if 
they  have  that,  what  they  do  to  the  part  of  your  body  you  feel 
all  over.  If  they  dip  it  in  hot  water  you  feel  burning  fever  all 
over  your  skin.  Your  right  name  is  part  of  yourself,  and  obeah 
people  are  of  different  strength,  some  are  so  strong  that  they 
can  obeah  you  if  they  have  even  so  little  of  you  as  your  right 
name.” 

“You  should  always  burn  your  hair  when  you  cut  it,  and 
also  your  nails,  and  if  you  have  a tooth  out  burn  it ; and  never 
call  people  by  their  right  names  in  the  bush,  play-names  do  not 
matter,  for  they  are  no  part  of  people.” 

“I  remember,”  he  said  meditatively,  “a  long  time  ago,  a 
story  about  Ruimveldt.  I heard  it  when  I was  a boy.” 

In  the  old  days  the  estate  belonged  to  the  Dutch  and  the 
manager  was  a Dutchman.  I do  not  remember  his  name,  for 
Dutch  names  are  too  hard,  but,  however,  I will  call  him  Kuyper, 
because  that  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  makes  the  gin,  and  so 
I shall  not  forget  it.  Some  Dutchmen  were  very  cruel  and 
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hard.  And  although  they  dared  not  ill-treat  all  the  slaves, 
because  it  might  come  to  the  proprietors'  ears,  who  would  no 
more  like  their  slaves  to  be  ill-treated  than  they  would  nowa- 
days like  their  mules  badly  used,  yet  a cruel  manager  would 
make  a dead  set  at  one  or  other  of  the  slaves  and  worry  and 
harry  them  sometimes  to  death.  Ah  ! those  days ! why  when 
a strong  young  man  died  there  was  a fuss ! mind  you  it  was 
money  they  were  burying,  and  they  thought  more  of  it  than 
they  did  of  the  death  of  a poor  white. 

You  know  there  had  to  be  a white  to  so  many  slaves  in 
those  days,  and  mostly  they  were  “bosses,”  carpenter  bosses, 
cooper  bosses,  and  so  on,  and  they  taught  the  slaves  the  trades. 

But  still  some  managers  were  cruel,  especially  as  I said  to 
one  they  took  against. 

You  see  some  slaves  were  very  insolent  and  sullen,  more 
especially  if  they  had  been  caught  in  a war  and  sold. 

The  African  tribes  were  always  fighting  one  against  another, 
and  they  say  years  ago  they  always  killed  those  they  captured 
as  prisoners,  after  a bit  they  found  it  pay  better  to  sell  the 
prisoners  as  slaves,  and  at  last  when  a chief  or  king  wanted 
money,  he  would  march  against  another  tribe  just  to  catch  men 
to  sell.  And  the  feuds  and  quarrels  got  worse  and  worse. 

Well,  if  a chief  was  caught  and  sold  as  a slave,  he  felt  the 
indignity  of  slavery,  and  was  more  apt  to  be  proud  and  sulky 
and  to  give  offence,  and  then  again  he  felt  the  punishment  much 
more  than  would  those  born  slaves  in  this  country. 

He  would  also  look  down  on  the  black  drivers,  who  would 
be  jealous  of  him,  and  the  white  people  would  say  that  that 
kind  of  slave  was  sullen  and  ill-conditioned,  as  indeed  was  often 
true. 

Massa  Kuyper  had  a lot  of  slaves  all  come  in  one  ship. 
They  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  had  been  taken  in  a fight  and 
sold.  Among  them  two  “ king’s  sons,”  as  they  called  them- 
selves, came.  Massa  Kuyper  named  one  of  them  Neptune  and 
the  other  Apollo. 

When  work  was  done,  these  men  used  to  be  treated  by  their 
matties  as  chiefs,  and  with  very  great  respect.  The  drivers 
were  very  jealous,  and  hated  them,  and  set  the  whites  against 
them.  Massa  Kuyper  noticed  them,  and  when,  as  he  sometimes 
used  to,  he  gave  them  an  order  himself,  he  would  jeer  them, 
and  if  they  did  not  move  as  quickly  as  he  thought  they  ought 
to,  he  would  cut  them  across  the  face  with  a sharp  little  riding- 
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whip  he  carried,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  often  deserved  it. 
He  used  to  ridicule  them  before  their  matties,  and  call  them 
“your  lordships,”  and  tell  them  that  their  pretence  to  having 
been  chiefs  in  their  own  country  was  all  lies  and  laziness. 

No  one  liked  Massa  Kuyper,  and  I think  he  would  have 
been  murdered,  but  you  see  the  slaves,  though  all  black,  were 
not  all  of  one  race,  and  much  as  they  hated  Massa  Kuyper, 
they  would  not  combine.  The  Congos  would  try  to  curry  favour 
by  going  against  the  Kroomen,  and  both  would  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  blacks  born  here — Creoles,  as  you  call  us. 

The  drivers  too  were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  the  people 
were  jealous  of  them,  and  so  it  was  that  the  white  people  kept 
them  under,  although  they  did  rise  sometimes.  Massa  Kuyper 
was  married.  I do  not  think  he  cared  for  his  wife,  or  indeed 
for  any  one  but  himself.  He  came  to  this  country  a “ walk- 
foot”  trader,  and  got  up  in  the  world  till  he  married  Missee, 
who  had  some  money ; the  higher  he  got  the  worse  he  was,  for 
you  know  the  old  saying,  “ The  more  a monkey  climbs  a tree 
the  more  he  shows  his  tail.” 

He  might  have  married  the  Missee  for  her  money,  any  way 
he  used  to  leave  her  alone  in  the  house  a great  deal  and  neglect 
her.  Those  times  were  not  like  now ; very  few  buckra  ladies 
were  here,  and  very  few  men  were  married,  so  Missee  Kuyper 
did  not  often  see  another  Missee,  and  there  was  no  library  then, 
and  scarcely  any  shops,  and  no  newspapers  and  no  mail ; the 
letters  (and  they  were  very  few)  came  by  the  ships,  which  often 
took  seventy  days  on  the  passage. 

Missee  Kuyper  was  very  small  and  very  kind  ; she  was  kind 
to  everybody,  and  everybody  loved  her. 

Often  and  often  she  used  to  beg  for  the  slaves,  and  some- 
times Massa  Kuyper  would  be  very  angry  and  tell  her  to  mind 
her  sewing  and  let  him  manage  the  estate  his  own  way,  and  say 
that  if  the  slaves  were  not  properly  kept  under  they  would  be 
too  much  for  him. 

Now,  among  the  blacks  who  came  with  Neptune  and  Apollo 
was  an  obeah  man,  he  would  do  anything  for  the  “king’s  sons,” 
but  always  liked  doing  bad  better  than  good.  He  had  run  away 
and  lived  all  by  himself  in  the  bush  a mile  or  more  beyond  the 
back  dam.  He  dug  holes  in  the  savannah,  and  with  the  earth 
that  came  out  made  a mound  higher  than  the  water  even  in  the 
wet  season,  and  on  that  mound  he  made  a benaab. 

It  was  roofed  with  manichole  palm-leaves,  and  you  would 
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pass  close  to  it  and  not  see  it.  He  dressed  in  a tiger-skin,  and 
never  cut  or  brushed  his  hair,  which  hung  in  long  matted  tufts 
all  over  his  shoulders.  His  teeth  were  filed  thin  and  painted 
like  those  of  a dog,  and  his  eyes  were  yellow  and  bloodshot. 
He  had  a few  other  mounds  similar  to  that  on  which  his  hut 
was  built,  and  on  them  he  used  to  grow  a little  provision.  He 
used  to  make  traps  and  catch  all  sorts  of  bush  meat,  venison  and 
water  haas  and  labba,  and  all  sorts.  Neptune  and  Apollo,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that  most  of  the  people,  knew  very  well  where 
he  lived,  but  people  were  far  too  frightened  at  him  to  tell,  and 
besides,  I think,  Massa  Kuyper  was  very  glad  when  he  left  the 
estate,  and  though  Massa  Kuyper  would  not  believe  in  the  obeah, 
he  was  afraid  lest  Guashee,  as  the  old  man  was  called,  would 
perhaps  poison  him.  Guashee  used  to  come  to  the  back  dam 
nearly  every  Sunday,  and  often  on  moonlight  nights.  He  some- 
times used  to  walk  down  to  the  fruit  dam  and  take  his  plantains 
and  yams,  and  he  used  to  exchange  part  of  his  bush  meat  for 
some  of  the  negro’s  rations  and  tobacco. 

One  day  the  kings  sons  asked  Guashee  to  obeah  Massa 
Kuyper  and  make  him  kinder  to  the  people,  and  the  obeah  man 
said:  “ If  you  will  bring  me  his  hair  or  nail  parings,  or  any  part 
of  him,  I will  obeah  him,  so  that  whatever  he  does  to  the  slaves, 
he  shall  feel  himself.” 

Apollo  and  Neptune  promised  to  try,  but  they  never  went 
near  the  manager,  and  so  they  had  to  get  wives  to  make  friends 
with  the  house  servant,  and  one  day  when  the  manager  and 
Missee  were  out,  the  house  servant  took  them  to  Missee  Kuyper’s 
room  to  see  the  pretty  things.  Here  they  saw  in  a locket  some 
hair,  and  the  house  servant  said  it  was  some  of  Massa  Kuyper’s 
hair  which  he  had  given  to  the  Missee  before  they  were  married. 
One  of  the  women  took  off  the  house  servant’s  attention  while 
the  other  quickly  opened  the  locket,  she  saw  two  locks  of  hair, 
and  was  afraid  lest  their  absence  should  be  missed,  so  she  only 
dared  to  take  one. 

That  one  she  gave  to  her  husband  who  gave  it  to  the  obeah 
man.  Now  how  it  was  I cannot  say,  but  I think  both  Massa  and 
Missee’s  hair  must  have  been  in  the  locket,  and  the  girl  must 
have  taken  the  wrong  hair,  but  any  way  when  the  obeah  was 
done,  it  was  Missee  that  felt  what  was  done  to  the  slaves,  not 
Massa  Kuyper. 

Poor  lady,  she  would  sit  in  the  gallery 1 and  shriek  with  pain 

1 A piazza  or  verandah — every  house  in  Demerara  has  one,  and  as  it  is  cool  it  is 
the  usual  lounge. 
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when  a slave  was  being  whipped,  every  blow  seemed  to  fall  an 
her  as  much  as  on  the  slave. 

Her  old  servant  told  her  all  about  the  obeahv  for  every  one 
loved  her,  but  she  only  half  believed  it,  and  Massa  Kuyper 
laughed  and  said  it  was  all  rubbish  and  nigger  superstition.  He 
said  the  pains  were  rheumatism  and  gave  the  Missee  medicine, 
and  went  on  ill-treating  the  slaves  as  bad  as  ever. 

Well,  one  day  Missee  went  away  for  a time  to  stay  in  Berbice, 
and  while  she  was  away  some  friends  came  to  stay  with  Massa 
Kuyper.  Just  before  Missee  was  to  come  back  the  manager  and 
his  friends  were  riding  together  one  day.  As  they  passed  the 
slaves,  Massa  Kuyper  pointed  to  the  kings  sons  and  said  : “Look 
at  those  lazy  devils ! they  give  themselves  all  the  airs  of  gentle- 
men.”  The  king’s  sons,  who  were  near,  frowned  and  looked  as 
black  as  thunder.  The  driver  said  to  the  manager,  “ Look !”  Massa 
Kuyper  only  laughed  and  said,  “Those  sulky  devils  do  no  work; 
only  make  mischief.  I’ll  give  them  some  work  to  do.”  Then  he 
told  the  driver  to  take  Neptune  and  Apollo  and  a gang  aback  to 
make  up  a weak  place  in  the  back  dam,  let  them  all  sleep  aback 
and  next  day  set  to  work  and  clean  the  water  path  from  grass 
and  bush  before  the  dry  weather  set  in  sharp. 

The  driver  was  a man  who  hated  the  “ king  s sons,”  he  was 
not  quite  black  and  was  very  proud  of  the  little  white  blood 
he  had  in  his  veins.  He  always  spoke  of  his  brother  slaves 
as  “ dam  wutless  African  niggers,”  and  liked  to  have  a lot  more 
deference  shown  him  than  the  “ king’s  sons  ” chose  to  give. 

He  was  very  much  hurt  that  he  was  never  asked  to  any  of 
the  dances  and  fun  that  went  on,  and  that  Neptune  and  Apollo 
always  were.  He  forgot  the  saying,  “That  time  cockroach  give 
supper  he  no  ask  fowl  cock.”  He  pretended  he  despised  them 
all.  On  this  occasion  he  went  off  with  a strut  to  call  the  gang 
from  coffee  picking,  and  to  send  them  for  their  shovels,  and 
was  delighted  at  the  thought  that  he  would  be  manager,  “ same 
like  my  grandfather,”  for  a short  time  himself.  He  never  told 
the  slaves  what  his  orders  were,  and  they  did  not  know  that 
they  were  to  clean  the  water  path  as  soon  as  the  back  dam 
had  been  sufficiently  strengthened  and  raised.  The  king’s 
sons  were  in  a rage,  and  vowed  to  revenge  themselves  on 
Massa  Kuyper. 

Early  next  morning  Massa  Kuyper  rode  to  the  back  dam  to 
see  what  had  been  done.  When  he  was  about  half  way,  Apollo 
and  Neptune  met  him,  and  at  once  sprang  to  his  horse’s  head. 
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They  dragged  the  manager  off  his  saddle,  and  with  one  rein 
tied  his  hands  behind  his  back,  the  other  they  tied  round  his 
neck,  and  one  dragged  him  towards  the  back  dam,  while  the 
other  drove  him,  by  lashing  his  back  and  shoulders  well  with 
the  same  cutting  whip  that  Massa  Kuyper  had  often  used  on 
them. 

They  intended  to  carry  the  manager  up  the  water  path 
dam  to  the  obeah  man’s  hut,  where  a fearful  slow  vengeance 
would  have  been  taken.  They  did  not  know  that  the  gang  were 
employed  in  cleaning  the  path,  and  in  consequence  the  whole 
three  tumbled  into  the  middle  of  the  gang,  very  few  of  whom 
were  the  “ king’s  sons’  ” matties. 

In  a few  minutes  the  position  was  reversed.  Neptune  and 
Apollo  marching  home  bound,  and  Massa  Kuyper  wondering 
what  punishment  would  be  severe  enough  for  them.  When 
they  reached  the  “buildings,”2  Massa  Kuyper  had  them  carried 
in  and  locked  up  securely  at  the  top  of  the  coffee  logies.  These 
logies  were  three  or  four  storey  buildings,  between  the  factory 
and  the  river.  They,  or  perhaps  others  like  them,  built  since, 
are  still  to  be  seen,  now  turned  into  labourers’  dwellings. 

Kuyper  went  to  his  house  and  found  that  his  wife  had 
returned.  She  wondered  at  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  Massa  Kuyper  would  not  tell  her ; his 
pride  would  not  let  him  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  been  bound 
and  beaten  by  two  of  his  slaves.  He  only  said  that  those 
“sullen  devils,”  as  he  always  called  the  two  men,  had  attempted 
a rising. 

His  back  and  shoulders  burnt  and  smarted,  and  he  was 
sore  both  in  body  and  mind ; and  so,  when  she,  as  usual, 
began  to  beg  for  mercy,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said  : “ I will 
tell  you  all  I do  to  your  pretty  pets,  and  see  if  even  you 
think  that  I treat  them  harder  than  they  deserve.  I have 
done  nothing  yet  but  locked  the  brutes  up  in  the  top  room 
of  the  far  coffee  logie.” 

Then  Mrs.  Kuyper  said  : “ I know  you  laugh,  but  really  I 
always  find  out  after  my  severe  pains  that  a slave  was  punished 
just  at  the  same  time.” 

Massa  Kuyper  only  said  : “What  awful  rubbish!  You  are 
getting  as  superstitious  as  the  Africans  themselves.” 

Then  he  left  her,  and  made  sure  that  the  men  were  securely 

3 The  factory  is  called  “the  buildings.”  The  overseer  who  has  charge  of  it  is 
the  buildings’'  overseer. 
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locked  up ; he  locked  the  door  at  the  top,  and  also  the  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  left  them  all  night  to  themselves. 
They  were  hungry  and  tired  ; they  had  eaten  nothing  all  day, 
and  excitement  and  the  two  struggles  they  had  gone  through 
made  them  weary  and  ravenous. 

On  the  following  morning  Missee  again  asked  her  husband 
what  he  had  done  with  the  men. 

“ Nothing/’  he  said,  and  indeed  he  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing bad  enough  to  satisfy  him. 

44  Have  you  given  them  anything  to  eat  ?”  she  inquired. 

Massa  Kuyper’s  face  looked  then  more  like  that  of  a trium- 
phant devil  than  anything  human. 

44  No,”  he  said,  14  but  I will.” 

He  turned  to  the  boy  and  said,  44  Missee  is  sorry  for  the 
men,  so  look  sharp,  and  bring  me  some  breakfast  for  them; 
roast  some  salt-fish  quick  on  the  fire,  and  roast  a lot  of  plantains 
and  yams  and  bring  them.” 

44  Is  that  good  enough  ? ” he  asked  his  wife,  then  he  added, 
44  Stay  ; as  you  take  such  interest  in  them  I will  give  them 
a treat” 

44  Boy  !”  he  shouted,  44  bring  me  a big  bottle  of  white  rum 
and  a half-pint  bottle  of  shrub.” 

He  carried  the  whole  with  his  own  hands  to  the  prisoners, 
and  then  went  off  in  a batteau  up  the  trench.  The  morning 
hours  rolled  on,  the  hot  September  sun  beat  on  the  roof,  the 
strong  sea  breeze  came  through  the  windows,  and  there  the  two 
men  sat.  They  saw  the  river  far  below  rippling  in  the  sun, 
they  saw  the  long  line  of  canals  stretching  through  the  culti- 
vation. 

The  manager’s  wife  sat  in  the  gallery  in  agony ; her  head 
seemed  about  to  burst ; she  suffered  awfully,  but  could  not  tell 
from  what. 

The  manager  returned,  and  in  the  afternoon  sat  under  a 
tree  and  smoked  his  pipe,  in  full  sight  of  the  men  in  the  coffee 
logie,  but  out  of  hearing.  By  his  side  was  a table,  and  on  it 
a glass  and  a goglet  of  cool  water,  and  he  slowly  drank  glass 
after  glass. 

The  manager’s  wife  got  worse  and  worse.  At  last  thump, 
thump,  on  the  brick  pavement  lay  the  crushed  corpses  of  the 
two  negroes,  who  had  thrown  themselves  down  from  the 
windows. 

The  manager  smiled,  drank  up  what  was  in  his  glass,  and 
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went  to  his  gallery  to  find  his  wife  raving  mad.  She  died 
during  the  night 

Kuyper  had  not  given  those  wretched  men  one  drop  of 
water. 

Poor  Missee ! She  forgot  to  ask  about  the  water ; the 
hungry  men  ate  freely  roast  salt-fish,  roast  yam,  roast  plantain ; 
they  took  a big  schnapp  of  rum,  and  when  they  looked  for 
water  found  themselves  mocked  with  sweet  strong  shrub.  No 
water,  except  thirty  feet  below  ! Their  maddening  thirst  made 
them  try  rum  and  shrub,  which,  instead  of  assuaging,  aggravated 
their  pain.  At  last,  whether  in  madness  or  despair  I do  not 
know,  they  tried  to  jump  from  the  windows  forty  feet  down  to 
the  ground. 

Massa  Kuyper  did  not  live  long  after  this ; but  whether  he 
was  poisoned  by  the  obeah  man  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the 
king’s  sons,  or  by  some  of  the  other  slaves,  I do  not  know. 

S.  BELLAIRS. 
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WOULD  the  comedies  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  have  “taken  the 
town/’  but  for  the  singularly  happy  alliance  of  the  exuberant 
composer,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ? The  question,  forasmuch  as  it 
implies  a doubt,  may  seem  to  be  hardly  complimentary.  A 
great  dramatist  does  not  require  a composer.  But  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  richly  gifted  Mr.  Gilbert  has  any 
intention  of  posing  as  a great  dramatist.  He  has  certain  rich 
veins  of  true  humour — of  a humour  at  once  vigorous  and  refined 
— which  he  always  uses  in  perfectly  innocent  grooves,  and 
without  a touch  of  natural  bitterness  or  cynicism.  He  amuses, 
he  makes  us  laugh,  he  gives  real  pleasure,  while  digging  his 
spade  down  under  the  roots  of  popular  follies,  and  so  completely 
eradicating  them  as  to  end  them.  True,  the  main  object  is  to 
amuse;  he  evidently  enjoys  himself  in  seeking  to  amuse  us; 
he  must  often  laugh  at  the  quaint  and  child-like  spirit  of  fun, 
with  which  he  knows  he  shall  make  us  laugh  when  we  hear  it 
We  say  “ hear  it,”  for  these  comedies  are  not  meant  to  be  read ; 
they  are  meant  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  seen ; or  rather,  they  are 
best  presented  in  stage-toilet,  of  which  the  aids  and  the  acces- 
sories are  various,  appealing  to  different  senses  at  one  time. 
When  we  have  seen  a comedy,  we  can  then  enjoy  reading  it, 
because  we  recall  the  exquisitely  funny  presentation.  To 
quote  from  these  comedies  seems  unkind,  because  detached 
bits  cannot  convey  the  whole  humour.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  always 
one  “idea,”  which  pervades  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  one 
comedy ; so  that  without  a clear  apprehension  of  what  he 
intends  to  “ make  fun  of,”  the  reader  of  a quoted  bit  would 
not  follow  him.  Still,  in  this  brief  notice  a few  lines  will  be 
given,  not  as  gems  from  the  whole  collection  of  the  comedies 
[the  gems  want  their  setting  to  do  them  justice],  but  because  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  avoid  “ quoting  ” when  we  are  running 
our  eyes  over  the  compositions. 

Suppose  a person  who  could  appreciate  real  humour  to  have 
taken  a stall  or  a box  at  a theatre,  to  witness  the  comedy  of 
The  Sorcerer ; and  suppose  that  person  to  have  been  suffering 
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from  low  spirits,  and  to  have  despaired  of  feeling  enjoyment  on 
that  evening.  If  the  vein  of  the  comedy  could  once  touch  his 
own  vein,  he  would  certainly  be  converted  as  to  his  low  spirits. 
The  absurdity  of  this  play  is  the  representing  the  “black  art*r 
as  a subject  for  modem  commercial  [or  “ City”]  enterprise  ; sa 
that  sorcery  takes  its  place  as  a respectable  family-trade,  like 
grocery,  or  the  selling  of  ham  and  beef.  Mr.  John  Wellington 
Wells,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wells  and  Co.,  family  sor- 
cerers, of  No.  79,  Simmery  Axe,  is  a most  commercial  and 
practical  man  of  business,  who  would  not  be  seen  out  of  a 
frock  coat,  with  a tall  hat,  and  a pair  of  most  respectable  brown 
kid  gloves,  and  who  thus  laughs  to  scorn,  in  his  quiet  every- 
day attire,  the  “superstitions”  which  history  had  made  formid- 
able. He  is  ready  to  sell  a love  philtre — a patent  oxy-hydrogen 
love-at  first-sight  philtre — either  by  retail  or  in  wholesale.  He 
opposes  his  thoroughly  business-like  habits  to  the  somewhat 
morbid  credulity  of  his  customers  who  apply  to  him  for  preter- 
natural aid  ; and  he  answers  a customer  who  wants  enough  of 
his  patent  philtre  to  “influence”  an  entire  country  parish  (with 
the  wicked  intention  of  making  everybody  fall  in  love),  in  the 
following  thoroughly  tradesman-like  fashion : “ In  buying  it  in 
quantity,  sir,  we  should  strongly  advise  your  taking  it  ‘in  the 
wood/  and  drawing  it  off  as  you  happen  to  want  it.  We  have  it 
in  four-and-a-half  and  nine-gallon  casks ; also  in  pipes  and 
hogsheads  for  4 laying  down;'  and  we  deduct  ten  per  cent,  for 
prompt  cash.  In  the  case  of  a member  of  the  Army  and  Navjr 
Stores,  we  deduct  25  per  cent.” 

Very  absurd  is  the  influence  of  this  “ philtre  ” on  the  highly^ 
respectable  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  has  taken  it,  innocently,  at 
a village  tea-party,  and  who,  bewailing  his  new  sensations,  rises 
superior  to  all  weakness,  and  thus  resolves  in  his  mastery  over 
his  own  heart : “ I will  be  no  man’s  rival.  I shall  quit  the 
country  at  once,  and  bury  my  sorrow  in  the  congenial  gloom 
of  a colonial  bishopric.” 

In  The  Mikado  we  have  such  a variety  of  witty  bits,  with 
such  frequent  touches  of  really  practical  philosophy,  and  then 
again,  such  very  pretty  rhymings,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sketch  any  outline  of  it.  The  Lord  High  Executioner,  who 
is  compelled  to  kill  somebody,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
The  Mikado,  is  by  nature  an  extremely  humane  person,  and 
seeks  to  avoid  killing  anybody.  He  writes  down  a live  person 
as  having  been  killed,  and  then  justifies  the  subterfuge  to  The 
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Mikado:  "When  your  Majesty  says,  ‘Let  a thing  be  done,’  it  is 
as  good  as  done ; practically,  it  is  done,  because  your  Majesty's 
will  is  law.  Your  Majesty  says,  1 Kill  a gentleman,  and  a gentle- 
man is  told  off  to  be  killed,  consequently  that  gentleman  is  as 
good  as  dead  ; practically,  he  is  dead,  and  if  he  is  dead,  why  not 
say  so?'”  “Nothing,”  replies  The  Mikado,  “could  possibly  be 
more  satisfactory.” 

This  class  of  sophistry  is  very  useful  to  the  Executioner,  who 
had  lamented  the  hideous  sufferings  of  his  victims  : 

To  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  a dull,  dark  dock ; 

In  a pestilential  prison,  with  a life-long  lock  ; 

Awaiting  the  sensation  of  a short,  sharp  shock. 

With  a cheap  and  chippy  chopper  on  a big  black  block. 

And  then,  too,  the  inequality  of  such  “justice!”  Who  shall  not 
bewail  this  inequality  ? 

See  how  the  Fates  their  gifts  allot, 

For  A is  happy — B is  not. 

Yet  B is  worthy,  I dare  say, 

Of  more  prosperity  than  A. 

If  I were  Fortune — which  Pm  not — 

B should  enjoy  A’s  happy  lot ; 

And  A should  die  in  miserie  ; 

That  is,  assuming  I am  B. 

As  a specimen  of  the  pretty  nursery-comic  rhyme  in  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  so  abundant,  let  the  following,  from  The  Mikado, 
suffice : 

On  a tree  by  a river  a little  tom-tit 
Sang, “Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  ! ” 

And  I said  to  him,“  Dicky-bird,  why  do  you  sit, 

Singing,  ‘Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow ?* 

Is  it  weakness  of  intellect,  birdie?”  I cried, 

“ Or  a rather  tough  worm  in  your  little  inside?” 

With  a shake  of  his  poor  little  head,  he  replied, 

“ Oh,  willow,  tit- willow,  tit-willow  !” 

He  slapped  at  his  chest  as  he  sat  on  that  bough, 

Singing,  “ Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  ! ” 

And  a cold  perspiration  bespangled  his  brow, 

Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  ! 

He  sobbed  and  he  sighed,  and  a gurgle  he  gave ; 

Then  he  threw  himself  into  the  billowy  wave  ; 

And  an  echo  arose  from  the  suicide’s  grave, 

“ Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  ! ” 

Now  I feel  just  as  sure  as  Pm  sure  that  my  name 
Isn’t  Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow, 

That  ’twas  blighted  affection  that  made  him  exclaim, 

“ Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  ! ” 
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And  if  you  remain  callous  and  obdurate,  I 
Shall  perish  as  he  did,  and  you  will  know  why ; 

Though  I probably  shall  not  exclaim  as  I die, 

“ Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  ! ” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  not,  in  The  Mikado , 
alluded  to  the  Emperor’s  real  title ; which  is  not  Mikado,  but 
Ten-o.  Mikado  means  simply  Chief  Gate — a descriptive  signi- 
fication, like  Sublime  Porte.  The  Emperor’s  single  title  is 
Ten-o ; a title  so  sublime,  so  far-reaching,  so  celestial,  that  an 
Englishman  feels  an  awe  in  even  writing  it.  “ Heaven- Highest” 
is  the  title — the  one,  the  only  title — of  that  monarch,  who  can 
trace  his  pedigree  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (at  least, 
whose  courtiers  assure  us  that  he  can  do  so),  and  who  glories  in 
the  fact  that  all  his  ancestors  for  all  that  period  have  always 
called  themselves,  and  have  been  called  “ Heaven-Highest.”  No 
doubt  Mr.  Gilbert  felt  abashed  at  such  pretensions ; and  forbore 
to  touch,  with  his  magic  pen,  such  a comedy-crushing  subject  as 
a twenty-four  century  old  Ten  -o. 

In  Patience  we  had  a very  brilliant  example  of  the  art  of 
shooting  folly  as  it  flies.  As  an  “aesthetic  opera”  it  crushed 
morbid  aestheticism,  and  ridiculed  it  off  the  stage  of  natural 
life.  In  Patience  there  was  all  that  exceptional  kind  of  wit 
— which  Mr.  Gilbert  possesses  superlatively — of  seizing  on  some 
ephemeral  absurdity,  or  on  some  ordinary  colloquial  extrava- 
gance, and  making  it  laugh  at  itself  merrily,  till  it  has  laughed 
itself  out  of  existence. 

The  “ Rapturous  Maidens  ” in  Patience  always  talked  so 
“up  in  the  clouds,”  that  every  word  was  made  to  ridicule 
unreality.  One  of  the  Maidens  would  describe  her  affection 
for  her  lover  as  “a  transcendality  of  delirium,  an  acute  accentu- 
ation of  supremest  ecstasy,  which  the  earthy  might  mistake  for 
indigestion.  But  it  was  not  indigestion  ; it  was  aesthetic  trans- 
figuration.” And,  addressing  her  lover,  she  avers  (with  a pleasant 
raillery  at  the  passion  for  mediaevalism  which  some  persons 
fantastically  affected)  : “ No  ; you  cannot  see  how  your  uniform 
could  be  improved.  Still,  there  is  a cobwebby  grey  velvet,  with 
a tender  bloom  like  cold  gravy,  which,  made  in  Florentine 
fourteenth  style,  trimmed  with  Venetian  leather  and  Spanish 
altar  lace,  and  surmounted  with  something  Japanese — it  matters 
not  what — would  at  least  be  early  English.”  Or  again  (with  an 
airy  ridicule  at  all  morbid  transcendentalism) : “ Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  yearn  for  the  Indefinable,  and  yet  to  be  brought 
face  to  face,  daily,  with  the  multiplication-table  ? Do  you  know 
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what  it  is  to  seek  oceans  and  to  find  puddles  ? to  long  for  whirl- 
winds, and  to  have  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  bellows  ? 
That’s  my  case.  Oh,  I am  a cursed  thing ! ” And  so,  too,  on 
the  other  side,  the  banter  was  delightful,  when  the  44  practical 
man  ” derided  such  folly.  44  What’s  the  use  of  yearning  for 
Elysian  fields,  when  you  know  you  can’t  get  ’em  ; and  would 
only  let  ’em  out  on  building  leases  if  you  had  ’em  ?”  Or,  once 
more,  such  a song  as  that  sung  by  a 44  Fleshly  Poet,”  in  derision 
of  the  44  aesthetic  young  man,”  and  sung  to  a bright  bantering 
tune — 

If  you’re  anxious  to  shine,  in  the  high  aesthetic  line, 

As  a man  of  culture  rare, 

You  must  get  up  all  the  germs  of  the  trascendental  terms, 

And  plant  them  everywhere. 

You  must  lie  upon  the  daisies,  and  discourse  in  novel  phrases, 

Of  your  complicated  state  of  mind  ; 

The  meaning  doesn’t  matter,  if  it’s  only  idle  chatter, 

Of  a transcendental  kind. 

And  every  one  will  say, 

As  you  walk  your  mystic  way, 

44  If  this  young  man  expresses  himself  in  terms  too  deep  for  me , 

Why  what  a very  singularly  deep  young  man  this  deep  young  man  must  be!" 

Of  Toto  and  Princess  Ida  a good  deal  might  be  said  in  the 
way  of  44  differentiating  ” traits.  In  Princess  Ida  the  Lady 
Blanche,  44  Professor  of  Abstract  Science  to  Girl  Graduates," 
indulges  in  that  satire  which  Mr.  Gilbert  dearly  loves,  and  which 
he  may  be  said,  in  special  grooves,  to  have  made  his  own.  Mr. 
Gilbert  uses  a pen  which  is  a sort  of  Ithuriel  spear ; and  which 
makes  whatever  is  nonsense  start  into  ridiculous  view — without 
the  least  offence  to  what  is  true.  Omne  tulit  punctum  qm 
miscuit  utile  dulci , is  a motto  that  might  do  for  his  comedies. 
Unfortunately,  in  detaching  quotations  we  miss  the  general 
compass  of  the  idea.  Yet  here  is  a bit  from  Princess  Idat  which 
will  serve  for  a suggestive  specimen — 

Girl  Graduate . Who  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  Arts  to-day  ? 

Lady  Blanche.  I,  madam,  on  Abstract  Philosophy. 

There  I propose  considering,  at  length, 

Three  points — the  Is,  the  Might  Be,  and  the  Must 
Whether  the  Is,  from  being  actual  fact, 

Is  more  important  than  the  vague  Might  Be ; 

Or  the  Might  Be,  from  taking  wider  scope, 

Is  for  that  reason  greater  than  the  Is  ; 

And,  lastly,  how  the  Is  and  Might  Be  stand, 

Compared  with  the  inevitable  Must. 

Princess  Ida . The  subject’s  deep — how  do  you  treat  it  pray  ? 
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Lady  Blanche . Madam,  I take  three  possibilities, 

And  strike  a balance,  then,  between  the  three  : 

As  thus.  The  Princess  Ida  is  our  Head  ; 

The  Lady  Psyche  Might  Be.  Lady  Blanche, 
Neglected  Blanche,  inevitably  Must. 

Given  these  three  hypotheses — to  find 
The  actual  betting  against  each  of  them  ! 

Sometimes  there  is  an  unwitting  sadness,  as  though  the 
writer  almost  let  out  the  secret  that  he  could  be  very  sad,  but 
loved  forgetful  pleasantry — 

The  world  is  but  a broken  toy  ; 

Its  pleasures  hollow — false  its  joy  ; 

Unreal  its  loveliest  hue  ; 

Alas! 

Its  pains  alone  are  true, 

Alas  ! 

Its  pains  alone  are  true. 

A passing  jest  at  Darwinianism  is  introduced ; in  a song 
which  tells  of  a presumptuous  ape  who  would  woo  a lovely 
princess,  it  is  said  that — 

With  a view  to  rise  in  the  social  scale, 

He  shaved  his  bristles  and  he  docked  his  tail ; 

He  grew  moustachioes,  and  he  took  his  tub, 

And  he  paid  a guinea  to  a toilet-club  ; 

He  bought  white  ties,  and  he  bought  dress-suits  ; 

He  crammed  his  feet  into  bright,  tight  boots  ; 

And  to  start  in  life  on  a bran  new  plan, 

He  christened  himself  Darwinian  Man. 

Just  one  word  now  on  another  play — hardly  the  equal  of  this 
last.  It  is  merely  meant  for  a passing  pleasantry,  and  need  not 
be  weighed  or  judged.  Princess  Toto  is  a fanciful  travestie, 
without  much  point  or  purpose.  She  is  a young  lady  who 
forgets,  from  moment  to  moment,  everything  that  has  happened 
or  is  happening.  Her  memory  is  so  short  that,  when  she  has 
been  married,  she  cannot  remember  the  circumstance  ; and  she 
ties  a knot  in  her  bridal  pocket-handkerchief  to  remind  her  that 
she  must  not  accept  offers.  Spite  of  this  precaution,  she  accepts 
another  gentleman,  before  she  has  put  off  her  bridal  dress.  Her 
husband  has  to  give  her  his  card,  as  she  is  incapable  of  remem- 
bering his  name.  Her  father,  who  is  a King,  is  much  distressed, 
and  thus  he  describes  his  daughter : ‘‘You  have  no  idea  how  she 
compromises  me.  She  has  no  memory,  no  memory  whatever; 
forgets  events  that  are  not  ten  minutes  old.  Acts,  too,  on  the 
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spur  of  the  moment ; eats,  drinks,  sleeps  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ; gets  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; sits  down  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  And  this  causes  a great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary pain  and  inconvenience.,, 

Our  old  friend  Pinafore — which  was  probably  the  most 
popular  of  the  joint  productions  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arther 
Sullivan — “took  the  town”  for  three  reasons  in  chief:  first,  it 
was  presented  on  the  stage  in  a single  and  most  captivating 
picture ; for  a ship’s  deck,  to  the  English  mind,  is  the  most 
exhilarating  mis-en-scfiie  which  the  sea-loving  islander  can 
contemplate.  Next,  the  music,  from  first  to  last,  was  most 
exhilarating ; and  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  brilliant 
airs  to  brilliant  words  are  something  more  than  auxiliary 
friends.  Thirdly,  Pinafore  hit  off  many  a weak  point  in 
English,  official  manceuverings ; and  the  town  was  very  quick 
to  catch  the  humour  of  the  absurdities  which  poured  from 
Mr.  Gilbert — and  from  his  ship’s  company.  The  K.C.B.  was, 
too,  nearly  perfection.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  such 
an  actor  as  Mr.  Grossmith  the  joint  creators — Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Sir  Arther  Sullivan — possessed,  and  still  possess,  a tower  of 
strength.  This  actor  is  unique  within  his  sphere.  His  forte 
is  that  he  does  not  act  at  all.  He  is  so  perfectly  natural,  or 
easy,  or  at  home,  that  he  seems  always  to  be  amusing  himself 
with  his  own  devices.  To  return  however  to  the  comedy:  it 
would  seem  that  it  had  been  “thought  out”  from  many  an  “old 
idea”  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  previously  published  in  the  Bab  Ballads. 
All  the  better  for  its  perfected  homogeneity!  What  if  in  the 
Bab  Ballads  there  was  a certain  Captain  Reece,  whose  “ sisters, 
cousins,  aunt,  and  nieces,”  amplified  his  domestic  surroundings? 
What  if  the  “changing  at  the  birth” — a secret  kept  so  close 
throughout  Pinafore — was  the  secret  too  of  General  John  and 
Private  James ; and  also  of  The  Vcngance  of  the  Baby  ? What 
if  “ Little  Buttercup  ” was  first  discovered  and  first  loved  in  one 
of  the  very  clever  Bab  Ballads ; or  if  the  joke  of  the  “big  D" 
was  found  in  the  same  volume  ; though  without  the  fatal  acces- 
sories or  apologies  which  caused  it  to  be  forbidden  in  our  law 
courts  ! Such  “ accidents,”  or  such  fore-purposes,  matter  nothing. 
The  point  is  that  Pinafore  was  the  most  popular  musical 
comedy  which  had  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years  on 
English  boards.  And  if  it  be  worth  while  to  ask : Does  the 
spirit  of  such  comedies  tend  to  refine  and  even  to  “elevate” 
the  British  public,  the  answer  may  be  hazarded : It  does. 
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Tempestivc  jocari  is  a “necessary  of  life;”  and  certainly  any- 
thing more  innocent  than  these  gems  of  dual  authorship  has 
never  been  “ put  on  ” any  stage.  There  is  never  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  morbid. 

Granted  that  what  poor  Charles  Matthews  said  was  true : 
“ Nobody  goes  to  a theatre  to  be  improved;  everybody  goes 
to  be  amused  ; ” still,  we  should  contend  that  if  a comedy  be 
exhilarating,  the  mere  sense  of  such  enjoyment  is  a gain. 
It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  in  criticizing  these  comedies, 
that  they  are  not  independent  of  the  music.  The  thoughts  in 
the  accompaniments  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  are  often  quite  as 
eloquent  as  are  the  words.  The  few  bars  that  may  succeed 
to  a pretty  song  are  sometimes  quite  moving  inspirations. 
Which  of  us  shall  say  how  far  his  tastes  were  gratified,  or  in 
what  relative  measure  he  was  “touched,”  by  the  musical 
auxiliaries  of  the  comedy  ? Music  is  a language  which  is  all 
the  more  eloquent  because  it  is  not  trammelled  by  idiom  or 
conventionalism.  It  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  expressive. 
Or,  its  expressiveness  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  verbal  meaning. 
It  tells  us  what  no  syllables  can  even  imply.  So  that  a 
genius  in  a school  of  music — in  any  particular  school  of  music, 
which  is  sympathetic  as  being  descriptive  of  ideas — can 
teach  us  by  a few  bars  what  was  meant  to  be  said  in  words, 
but  what  no  words  could  convey  adequately  to  the  soul. 
Language  was  meant  for  the  intercommunication  of  minds  ; 
music  for  the  intercommunication  of  souls.  Here  is  the  huge 
gain  to  a master  like  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  another  master  twins 
his  ideas  with  him.  Arthur  Sullivan  was  made  a knight,  not 
necessarily  because  in  music  he  was  greater  than  W.  S.  Gilbert 
was  in  words ; but  because,  music  being  above  words,  a pro- 
ficient in  sound-language  ranks  higher  than  a proficient  in 
word-language. 

In  these  days  we  are  talking  much  about  educating  the 
people ; and,  two  years  ago  an  article  was  published  in  this 
Review  on  a collateral  branch  of  that  grand  duty:  “The 
Province  of  Pleasure  in  Education.”  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  Sir  Arther  Sullivan  have  worked  hard,  and  successfully, 
in  that  “province.”  Others  have  worked  too,  but  not  as  play- 
wrights. Lady  Folkestone  has  tried  a system  of  “good  class 
concerts  in  poor  districts,”  and  has  found  the  system  to  answer 
admirably  in  all  respects.  But  there  are  good  men  and  wise 
men  who  maintain  that  all  “theatricals,”  no  matter  whether 
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they  be  half-musical  or  wholly  wordy,  are  productive  rather 
of  levity  than  of  improvement.  Now  it  might  be  truer  to  say 
that  the  “ accidents  ” of  most  “ theatricals  *’  counteract,  in  certain 
details,  the  head  and  heart  benefits  of  the  best  appeals  to  the 
intelligence  and  to  the  fancy.  In  Gilbertian  comedy  there  are 
never  “accidents/*  and  never  language,  which  can  counteract 
the  purest  enjoyment.  There  are  more  “accidents**  of  this  kind 
in  every  street  of  every  town  than  in  any  offspring  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  If  people  choose  to  love  “accidents’*  and  hate 
purposes,  they  can  do  so  without  going  to  see  a comedy,  and 
any  mind  that  could  fail  to  be  exhilarated  by  the  impersona- 
tions of  that  airy  actor  Mr.  Grossmith — his  Family  Sorcerer , his 
K.C.B.,  his  King  Gama,  his  humane-soul’d  Lord  High  Executioner 
— must  be  in  a state  of  coma,  or  of  perverted  natural  faculty, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  deriving  benefit  from  fresh  air.  Mr. 
Grossmith  is  as  “harmless”  as  are  his  “characters;”  both  seem  to 
be  made  for  one  another.  There  is  hardly  a French  dramatist 
who  has  not  introduced  into  his  plays  some  “ character  ” that 
is  equivocal  or  at  least  morbid  ; few  of  them  make  us  laugh 
without  one  twinge ; and  the  same  is  true  of  many  English 
dramatists — such  as  have  written  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
therefore  only  a just  tribute  to  Mr.  Gilbert  to  praise  him  for  his 
thoroughly  healthy  tone.  He  is  like  a child  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  comedy-spirit,  while  being  keen,  light,  and  wholesome 
as  a breeze.  His  art  is  to  show  you  how  you  might  laugh  at 
folly,  if  you  flung  the  rein  over  the  neck  of  your  irony ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  seldom  moves  out  of  his  gentle  amble, 
seldom  uses  a spur  or  a whip.  Hence  there  is  no  fatigue,  no 
reaction.  He  enjoys  quiet ; so  do  we.  He  hates  burlesque  and 
exaggeration  and  word-torture.  He  likes  to  suggest  to  you 
the  right  vein  of  comedy,  and  to  leave  it  to  yourself  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  any  breadth  that  is  agreeable  to  your  spirit 
He  is  therefore  a true  writer.  And  as  a true  writer  he  is 
popular,  but  not  appreciated.  He  is  usually  called  “clever 
and  amusing.”  So  he  is ; but  his  merit  consists  in  the  extreme 
lightness  of  his  style,  and  in  its  unsullied  motive  and  vein.  We 
have  not  any  better  comedy-writer  in  this  age.  And  therefore 
we  shall  put  down  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  Institution  as  a distinct 
gain  to  the  province  of  public  pleasures  ; as  contributing  to 
“ educate  the  people  by  their  pleasures,”  in  the  sense  of  pure 
ideas  and  pure  taste. 

A.  F.  MARSHALL. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CRAYSTON  had  said  that  he  was  going  to  Raven’s  Combe  on 
the  following  day,  and  Lady  Ledchester,  inferring  that  he  was 
to  go  there  early,  regretted  the  circumstance,  believing  that,  if 
he  were  not  thus  impeded,  she  would  see  him  again  before  his 
journey  to  London  and  show  him  how  dreadfully  wrong  it  was 
of  him  to  hide  the  truth  from  her.  Those  were  her  own  words 
to  herself  when,  as  a popular  idiom  would  express  the  fact,  she 
had  slept  upon  it.  It  was  not  Crayston's  business,  as  Crayston, 
to  know  what  she  had  inferred,  nor  what  she  intended  to  do  in 
the  event  of  his  coming  to  say  a supplementary  good-bye  ; and 
if  she  thought,  as  in  fact  she  now  did,  that  he  had  done  wrong 
from  a good  motive  in  not  telling  her  all  he  knew  about  the 
Stranger,  she  was  quite  mistaken.  He  was  guiltless  of  a good 
motive,  and  meant  her  to  make  out  at  her  leisure  all  that  she 
might  hereafter  be  given  to  understand.  He  therefore  stayed 
at  home  in  quietude  of  conscience  till  twelve  o’clock,  when  he 
took  a lonely  ride  for  exercise.  After  luncheon  he  might  have 
been  found  in  the  shrubbery,  if  any  one  had  looked  for  him. 
Lastly,  the  brougham  came  to  the  door,  with  a small  and 
very  neat  portmanteau  strapped  on  behind.  Soon  afterwards, 
Crayston,  in  an  evening  dress  and  a padded  cloak  with  sleeves, 
drove  off,  skimming  some  periodical  literature  by  the  light  of  a 
powerful  but  well-shaded  lamp.  It  was  not  yet  three  o’clock, 
but  the  afternoon  being  foggy  and  the  print  bad,  he  had  the 
lamp  lighted,  lest,  haply,  requiring  the  same,  he  should  be 
without  it. 

At  or  about  this  time,  Lady  de  Freville’s  barouche  was  being 
drawn  slowly  over  the  rough  grass  that  leads  to  the  coastguard 
station  at  Peveridge  Bay.  The  outriders  had  to  inquire  for 
Mick’s  house,  and  then  find  their  trackless  road  in  accordance 
with  a variety  of  directions  from  two  small  boys  ; but  they  did 
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find  it,  and  at  last  found  themselves  before  the  door  of  Micks 
house. 

Mick  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  was,  saw  the  carriage 
from  an  upstairs  window,  and  thereupon  changed  her  cap. 
When  she  had  done  this  and  put  on  a clean  apron,  she  appeared 
at  the  door,  throwing  it  open  as  far  as  possible. 

“ Does  Mrs.  Coleman  live  here  ? ” said  Lady  Maud,  who  had 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  Lady  de  Freville  remaining  behind. 

11  Yes,  my  lady,”  said  Mick's  wife. 

“Then,  will  you  tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  Lady  Maud 
Stapleford  has  come  to  see  her  ? ” 

She  followed  Mick’s  wife  into  a back  room,  and  found 
Mrs.  Coleman  sitting  in  a wooden  arm-chair  with  a large  cushion 
on  it,  looking  absently  at  the  fire.  This  was  the  very  room 
where  the  Stranger  had  been  entertained  by  Mick  after  their 
desperate  pull  from  the  Lady’s  Bay  ; and  if  Mick  had  been  at 
home  now,  she  would  certainly  have  heard  of  it  through  some 
indirect  and  quite  accidental  allusion,  if  he  were  not  in  one  of 
his  unreasonably  cautious  humours.  But  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  it  was  better  so. 

The  old  woman  heard  footsteps  that  were  neither  Mick’s, 
nor  his  wife’s,  nor  his  son’s,  nor,  as  Mick  would  have  said,  “any 
one’s  of  the  lot  that  weren’t  there  then  at  all ; ” and  she  looked 
up  slowly.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  just  what  it  had 
been  before,  when  looking  at  the  fire ; that  is  to  say,  she  looked 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  object.  It  was  not  sad,  yet  more 
than  thoughtful — thoughtfully  anxious — reflective,  with  a shade 
of  care  crossing  the  reflection. 

“ I am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,”  said  Lady  Maud.  “ I came 
as  soon  as ” 

“ Well,  to  be  sure ! ” interrupted  the  old  woman,  almost 
springing  out  of  her  chair.  “It  is  you,  my  lady,  sure  enough; 
but  I never  expected  you  so  soon,  and  hardly  thought  you 
would  be  able  to  come  at  all.” 

“ I certainly  should  have  come  soon,”  said  Lady  Maud,  “but 
not  so  soon,  if  I had  been  at  home.  I have  come  from  Freville 
Chase  with  Lady  de  Freville.” 

“ Miss  Elfrida  Dytchley  that  was  ; I should  like  to  see  her 
again.  I lived  in  the  village  when  she  was  a little  girl,  and  she 
used  often  to  come  and  see  me.” 

“If  I had  known  that,  I should  have  told  her  who  it  was 
that  I came  to  see.  I will  go  and  bring  her.  She  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you.” 
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Lady  Maud  went  out,  but  the  old  woman  insisted  on 
following  her  to  the  carriage. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Coleman,”  said  Lady  de  Freville,  who  was 
walking  towards  the  sea,  “ I had  no  idea  that  you  were  here. 
I heard  that  you  had  left  the  village,  but  they  only  said  that 
you  had  gone  somewhere  over  the  hill.” 

“ I hope,  my  lady,  you  didn’t  think  I had  gone  off  with  the 
gypsies  again — but  there  are  none  of  them  about  now.  You 
remember  making  me  tell  stories  of  them  when  you  were  a 
little  girl.  I came  here  to  be  with  my  daughter,  who  lives 
in  this  place.” 

They  all  went  into  the  house,  and  when  the  door  of  the  back 
room  had  closed  behind  them,  she  said  : 

“It  wasn’t  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  my  lady,  that 
I asked  you  to  come,  though  I did  want  it  very  much,  and  did 
long  so  to  see  Lady  de  Freville  once  more.  I am  an  old 
woman,  and  can’t  expect,  of  course,  to  live  long,  though  (thank 
the  Lord  !)  my  health  is  good  ; and  so  I began  to  think  whether 
I was  in  the  right  way,  and  I couldn’t  see  my  way  about  it, 
because  they  all  said  different.  But  I remembered  reading  once 
in  a book  that  people  were  all  Catholics  in  England  long  ago. 
The  book  said  they  were  all  wrong  and  worshipped  images, 
but  I said  to  myself,  1 Sir  Richard  doesn’t,  I know ; and  if  they 
all  did,  he  would.’  And  then  I heard  that  Miss  Elfrida  (that’s 
Lady  de  Freville)  was  one  of  them  now,  and  I knew  she 
wouldn’t  have  done  it  if  it  wasn’t  right.  But  I didn’t  like  to  ask 
her,  because  they  were  in  such  trouble  about  my  lord  that  died.” 
“You  had  better  come  to  stay  at  Freville  Chase,  and  then 
you  can  hear  all  about  it,”  said  Lady  de  Freville.  “We  can 
send  for  you  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  you  like.” 

11  That  is  good  of  you,  my  lady  But  I won’t  stop  to  thank 
you  now,  however,  because  it’s  getting  chilly,  and  you  ought  to 
be  going  home,  but  I have  one  other  thing  to  say  that  troubles 
me.  There  was  a woman  came  here  lately  to  ^ lodge — a foreign 
woman — and  I’m  pretty  sure  she’s  the  same  that  I knew  about 
long  ago,  when  (it’s  my  opinion)  she  and  others  besides  were 
at  no  good.  She  kept  very  quiet,  and  sat  here  most  of  the  day  ; 
and  so  I never  saw  her,  nor  she  me,  till  the  day  before  she  left. 
But  after  she  had  seen  me  she  went  off,  and  only  came  back 
to  go  away  for  good.  She  kept  a fly  at  the  door,  and  wasn’t 
five  minutes,  as  you  may  say,  packing  her  traps.  I don’t  know 
where  she’s  gone  to.” 

vol.  xxxvi.  s 
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u Perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,”  said  Lady  de 
Freville,  “ for  if  you  did  know,  you  couldn’t  interfere  with  her, 
you  see,  merely  on  a suspicion  that  she  had  been  doing  no 
good.” 

“ It’s  more  than  a suspicion,  though  I can’t  say  I can  prove 
it,”  answered  the  old  woman  ; “ and  it  often  troubles  me.” 

“ Don’t  let  it  do  that,”  said  Lady  Maud,  “ for  if  you  were  to 
interfere  with  her  now,  you  might  get  into  a scrape.  She  might 
have  you  up  for  taking  away  her  character ; and  without  being 
able  to  prove  anything,  as  you  say  it  happened  so  long  ago,  you 
would  have  the  worst  of  it.” 

“No  doubt  you  are  right,  my  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Coleman, 
walking  after  them  to  the  carriage  ; “ but  she’s  a bad  lot  if  it’s 
her,  and  I should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it” 

“So  you  can  when  you  come,”  said  Lady  de  Freville.  “The 
day  after  to-morrow,  then,  we  shall  send  for  you.” 

They  drove  along  the  rough  grass,  and  through  the  fields  to 
the  village,  without  speaking  a word ; but  when  they  turned  up 
the  first  hill,  where  the  Stranger,  setting  out  on  his  search  for  the 
rider  of  a black  horse,  had  stood  contemplating  the  prospect 
before  his  eyes  and  the  prospect  before  his  mind.  Lady  de 
Freville  broke  silence  rather  suddenly. 

“ I must  ask  you  a question,”  she  said,  “ though  I am  afraid 
you  may  think  it  odd.” 

“Nothing  that  you  could  ever  say  to  me,”  said  Lady  Maud, 
“can  ever  seem  what  it  never  could  be.  Ida  was  my  dearest 
friend,  and  you  are  the  dearest  that  I now  have  in  this  world. 
Surely  you,  of  all  people  now  living,  may  say  whatever  comes 
into  your  mind,  and  feel  sure  that  it  can  never  be  mis- 
understood.” 

“I  felt  so — indeed  I did,”  said  Lady  de  Freville.  “The 
question  I wanted  to  ask  is  this : Can  you  tell  me  anything 
more  of  Mr.  Victor  Crayston  than  what  was  said  at  luncheon? 
and  was  his  accident  as  trifling  as  Mr.  Crayston  appeared  to 
imply  ? The  reason  I ask  is,  that  we  have  been  exceptionably 
interested  in  him.  He  met  Everard  on  the  journey  that  you 
know  of ” 

“My  mother  wrote  the  day  before  yesterday  to  inquire,” 
answered  Lady  Maud,  “ and  had  a note  in  which  he  said  that 
he  would  call  the  next  morning.  We  have  not  seen  him  since.” 

“ It  is  very  incomprehensible,”  said  Lady  de  Freville.  “He 
came  to  Freville  Chase  three  days  ago,  and  agreed  with  Father 
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Merivale  to  come  on  the  following  day  to  be  received  into  the 
Church.  What  can  have  happened  I don't  know.  Mr.  Crayston, 
they  say,  hates  the  idea  of  that  beyond  everything,  and  we  think 
that  if  he  heard  of  it  suddenly  without  being  prepared,  he  might,, 
before  he  had  time  to  get  cool,  be  out  of  temper.  But  then  he 
praised  the  Stranger  at  luncheon,  and  evidently  with  feeling ; so- 
that  his  opinions  on  that  subject  may  be  very  much  modified  in 
practice  by  other  things.  Your  mother  has  known  him  so  long 
and  so  well,  and  he  has  such  a regard  for  her,  that  she  would, 
I suppose,  be  the  best  judge  of  his  feelings  about  it  and  about 
his  nephew.” 

" I have  not  seen  him  since  the  ball,”  said  Lady  Maud. 
"The  accident  happened  the  next  day.  He  was  coming  to 
Monksgallows  then.  The  day  after  that  he  wrote,  as  I said. 
I know  nothing  more — nothing.” 

She  was  very  pale,  and  spoke  with  effort,  measuring  her 
words.  Lady  de  Freville  paused,  and  thought,  like  Hamlet, 
" Shall  I hear  more,  or  shall  I speak  at  this  ? ” That  is  to  say, 
should  she  speak  what  she  thought  about  the  Stranger  and  the 
cause  of  his  absence  ? Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  charity  ? 
Would  it  not  prevent  painful,  perhaps  dangerous  complications  ? 
Yes,  it  might ; but  it  might  be  the  cause  of  worse.  Who  can  tell 
the  moment  when  a woman  becomes  fully  conscious  of  the 
impressions  left  on  her  heart,  or  how  easily  a word  may  awaken 
it  ? Lady  de  Freville  had  the  experience  in  herself,  and  she 
knew  what  would  have  been  if  events  had  proved  adverse. 
Could  she  risk  that  for  the  sake  of  possibly  doing  good  ? She 
turned  the  conversation  by  asking  Lady  Maud  how  her 
acquaintance  with  Mick’s  mother-in-law  had  begun. 

" It  was  when  I was  a child,”  said  Lady  Maud.  " Edith 
and  I had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  the  nurse  caught  it,  and  I think 
two  or  three  more.  Your  mother  sent  Mrs.  Coleman  to  nurse  us 
through  it,  and  we  liked  her  very  much.  I always  went  to  see 
her  when  I was  at  Netherwood.” 

" I have  known  her  all  my  life,”  said  Lady  de  Freville,  "and 
always  liked  her.  I can  tell  you  her  history,  for  she  has  often 
told  it  to  me.” 

u I should  like  very  much  to  hear  it,”  said  Lady  Maud ; but 
the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  weary  look  in  her  eyes  might 
fairly  be  interpreted  to  mean:  "Yes,  I should  like  it,  rather 
than  take  the  chance  of  what  else  I might  hear.  And  you  are 
so  kind,  and  would  be  more  so  if  you  could.  But  that  is  im- 
possible.” 
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“ Years  ago,”  said  Lady  de  Freville,  “when  gypsies  en- 
camped on  the  common  and  under  the  hedges,  there  were  some 
that  the  older  people  (and  not  always  the  oldest)  remember  very 
well  near  Netherwood.” 

“Yes,  and  there  was  a sort  of  mystery  about  them,”  said 
Lady  Maud,  rousing  herself  to  seem  interested.  “ Guy  Man - 
nerittg , if  nothing  else,  would  give  me  an  interest  in  them.” 

“ About  sixty  years  ago,”  said  Lady  de  Freville,  “ there  was 
a little  gypsy-girl  whose  father  and  mother  v/ere  well  known 
at  Netherwood  and  all  about.  The  husband  was  liked  by  the 
farmers,  because  he  did  tinkering  work  very  well  and  never 
stole  fowls.  The  wife  died,  and  a farmer’s  wife,  who  had  often 
noticed  the  child,  offered  to  bring  her  up,  and  the  man  rather 
unwillingly  consented.  When  she  was  older  she  felt  a sort 
of  longing  for  the  wild  life,  and  went  with  the  gypsies  again 
for  a while,  but  didn’t  like  it  on  trial,  and  was  taken  back  by 
the  farmer’s  wife  as  a servant.  Her  next  appearance  at  Nether- 
wood was  as  the  wife  of  an  under-gardener.  He  died  when 
I was  very  little,  but  she  remained  in  the  village  until  lately. 
She  was  what  they  call  ‘well-respected,’  and  she  knew  how 
to  cure  many  things  by  the  use  of  herbs,  besides  being  a very 
clever  nurse.  Her  reputation  for  that  was  known  some  distance 
round.  I wonder  what  the  woman  who  was  * at  no  good  ’ was 
suspected  of  doing,  and  what  reason  there  is  for  suspecting 
her.” 

As  this  question  was  of  a fruitless  kind  they  began  to  talk 
of  other  things,  while  Colonel  Claverock,  having  just  returned 
from  a solitary  walk  over  the  turnips,  bringing  back  an  old 
partridge,  a hare,  and  a couple  of  rabbits,  was  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Crayston,  who  in  fact  was  then  descending  the  hill 
down  to  Raven’s  Combe,  putting  his  periodicals  into  a carriage- 
pocket  Colonel  Claverock  met  him  at  the  door,  and  showed 
every  outward  sign  of  welcome,  to  which  Crayston  responded 
with  a geniality  that  seemed  as  natural  as  nature  could  have 
made  it.  And  yet  they  had  disliked  each  other  many  years, 
within  the  meaning  of  their  conventional  friendship.  This  very 
secret  antipathy  had  two  causes.  When  Colonel  Claverock 
was  first  hoping  to  marry  the  heiress  of  Raven’s  Combe 
because  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  Crayston  conceived 
the  same  idea  because  he  appreciated  the  county  connection, 
the  Freville  blood  and  the  union  of  the  old  place  with  his 
own  considerable  personalty.  It  was  just  what  he  wanted, 
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and  therefore  he  stayed  at  Marlton  for  the  purpose,  leading 
a country  life  and  speaking  with  marked  reverence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  whenever  he  met  her  or  Sir  Leofric.  How 
he  intended  to  carry  on  this  latter  appearance,  in  the  event 
of  his  making  any  way  with  the  young  lady,  would  be  hard 
to  guess ; but  the  way  was  not  made,  and  the  idea  had  to  be 
abandoned.  That  is  enough  to  account  for  Crayston’s  dislike 
of  the  Colonel.  The  cause  of  its  requital  was,  that  Crayston 
had  taken  out  of  Colonel  Claverock  what  religion  there  was — 
an  act  which  deeply  rankled  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
latter,  who  believed  that  he  would  otherwise  have  come  into 
his  wife’s  religion  and  found  there  a mysterious  objectiveness, 
if  he  had  not  been  shown  too  much.  Though  a hard-headed 
man  he  was  darkly  imaginative,  and  therefore,  faith  being  shut 
out,  gloomy  superstition  filled  a small  part  of  the  vacancy. 
There  was  more  reason  in  his  dislike  than  in  Crayston’s. 

Nevertheless,  both  were  as  pleasant  as  any  two  people  could 
be.  Crayston  proposed  a walk  down  the  glen,  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  thereat  with  apparent  warmth,  although  he  was 
curiously  devoid  of  artistic  taste  in  landscape. 

“And  what  a difference,”  he  said,  “ between  the  world,  as  it 
was  when  this  glen  was  first  walked  in.  and  what  it  is  now, 
when  we  two,  graduates  of  real  life,  look  along  it  and  remember. 
Much  is  changed  and  more  is  changing ; and  the  wisdom  of  life 
is  to  steer  by  the  changes.  Honeste  servit  qui  succumbit  tempori , 
somebody  says.  I forget  who,  but  he  said  wisely,  whoever  he 
was.” 

“ You  have  understood  that,  practically  and  thoroughly,” 
said  Colonel  Claverock.  “You  have  kept  up  with  all  progress, 
intellectual  and  social.  No  one  can  say  more  truly,  Quid  verum 
atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum!' 

“Which,”  he  added  within  himself,  “means  that  he  pom- 
pously patronizes  every  new  supposition,  and  is  careful  not  to 
offend  where  it  would  interfere  with  his  position  in  society. 
The  devil  take  him,  and  every  one  who  is  the  least  like  him  ! ” 

Leofric  was  then  uttering  the  first  part  of  the  same  im- 
precation, only  he  applied  it  to  a certain  Israelite  who  had 
just  come  to  claim  payment  for  money  borrowed  and  not  set 
down  in  the  list  of  debts  given  in  to  Colonel  Claverock.  The 
Israelite  was  waiting  in  the  hall.  The  Swiss  butler  waited  at 
one  of  the  stable-doors,  to  know  whether  Leofric  would  see 
him  or  not  Leofric  waited  at  the  door  of  a loose-box,  fearing 
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that  in  the  meantime  Crayston  would  pass  through  the  hall1 
see  the  long  nose,  guess  what  it  meant  in  that  place,  and  warn 
Lord  Ledchester.  This  last  view  of  the  case  dimmed  every 
other,  reddened  his  cheeks,  made  his  heart  feel  full,  heated  his 
body  as  if- with  many  stings.  He  bolted  out  of  the  stables, 
and  striding  away  towards  a small  door  that  led  up  to  the  hills 
where  St.  Aldhelm’s  head  might  be  seen,  spoke  thus  as  he 
went : 

41 1 can’t  be  bothered  by  him  when  I am  busy.  Tell  him  to 
go  and  be ” 

Happily  the  last  word  of  the  order  was  lost,  by  reason  of 
distance  combined  with  rapid  motion;  and  the  Swiss  butler 
retired  at  his  leisure  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  delivering  it 
Leofric,  sharply  impressed  by  the  fear  of  being  reported  at 
Monksgallows,  if  the  Israelite  stayed  longer,  and  half  believing 
in  the  force  of  his  message  to  disperse  objectors,  disappeared 
through  the  small  door  before  the  Swiss  had  begun  to  move. 
On  the  further  side  of  this  door  was  a way  to  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  a path  up  the  hill.  On  the  right  of  the  path  was 
the  wooded  bank  that  clothed  the  glen  on  both  sides,  and  out  of 
that  wooded  bank  appeared  a female  figure,  suddenly.  It  was  a 
stout  figure  moving  in  solemn  cadence,  and  the  face  above  it 
was  adorned  with  grey  corkscrew  curls,  portentously  stiff 
She  stood  before  him  in  the  narrow  path,  dropped  a curtsey 
after  the  old  English  pattern,  and  apologized  in  a mysterious 
voice  for  stopping  him. 

44 1 can’t  wait ! ” roared  Leofric.  44  Don’t  you  see  that  I ” 

44  Sir,”  said  the  stout  woman,  44  it  shall  be  only  for  your  good. 
I am  come  for  that.  I know  your  little  difficulty — poor  young 
gentleman — and  with  your  permission,  I shall  show  you  how  to 
come  out  of  it  to-day,  and  make  that  man  to  go  away  sudden. 
Wicked  bad  man  ! I have  know  him  five  or  six  years  past 
He  get  all  that  he  can.  No  mercy.  But  I shall  make  him  for 
to  go.” 

At  this  comforting  suggestion  Leofric  stood  still. 

44 1 don’t  see  how,”  he  thought ; “ but  it’s  a beastly  mess  to 
be  in,  just  when  that  infernal  Stranger  has  cut  his  stick  too! 
And  I do  believe  she’s  up  to  anything.” 

44  But  I have  fear  to  be  too  frank,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  reflec- 
tively. 44  Perhaps  the  Colonel  should  desire  to  see  that  man.” 

44  Why,  where  is  the  governor  then  ? ” exclaimed  Leofric 
44 1 thought  he  hadn’t  come  back  yet.” 
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“ Oh,  yes,  sir ! ” said  she,  moving  on.  “ He  walks  before  the 
house  with  Mr.  Crayston.” 

“Then  how  am  I to  get  rid  of  the  Jew  fellow  before  they 
come  in  ? ” 

“ You  have  not  to  fear  for  that,  sir.  I have  thought  of  it. 
I have  asked  him  what  were  his  affairs  at  Raven’s  Combe, 
because  I knew  again  his  great  curly  nose,  and  I said  to  myself, 
‘The  poor  young  gentleman  shall  have  had  some  little  diffi- 
culties, because — hm  ! ha ! Raven’s  Combe,  though  it  was  of 
his  dear  mother,  is  not  his  own  yet.’  What  could  I do  ? I have 
told  the  man  that  he  shall  be  paid  the  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
I have  made  him  to  go.  I did  it  while  the  butler  was  coming 
to  you.” 

“ You’re  a brick  for  doing  that ; but  I can’t  pay  him  at 
present,  though  it’s  only  two  hundred  without  the  interest.” 

“ I fear,  sir,  that  he  will  write  of  it  to  the  Colonel,  or  shall 
do  something  more  bad,  if  he  has  not  the  money  to-morrow. 
He  said  that  to  me,  and  I could  not  make  him  to  go.  He 
talked  very  high,  and  the  Colonel  walked  with  Mr.  Crayston  so 
near  to  the  house.  Oh ! I had  fear  for  you.  There  was  no 
remedy  if  not  to  say  that  you  should  pay  him.” 

“Couldn’t  you  tell  him  to  wait  till  January?”  suggested 
Leofric.  “ You  would  be  able  to  catch  him  going  up  the  hill.  I 
can’t  pay  him  till  then,  for  I haven’t  got  it ; and,  you  see,  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  among  some  other  expenses,  you  know, 
to  the  governor.  And  he  would  make  such  a confounded  row, 
which  wouldn’t  suit  my  book  just  at  this  time.  It  wouldn’t  look 
well.” 

“Ah,  I know  it !”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  a voice  that  bubbled 
and  brimmed  over  with  sympathy.  “ Pardon  me,  sir,  for  saying 
it.  It  is  the  love  of  the  family  that  has  made  me  to  see  so  far. 
I hear  all  what  regards  you.  The  rival  is  gone,  and  I think  that 
he  shall  not  trouble  you  no  more.  But  you  must  not  say  that  I 
have  said  it  to  you  ; for  they  should  say,  ‘How  know  she  it?' 
And  then  they  should  have  suspicions  of  this  person  or  the 
other.  But  I say  to  you  the  truth.” 

Leofric,  though  far  from  being  sensitive  or  refined,  was  not 
prepared  for  this  kind  of  confidence  : but  then  he  wanted  her  to 
get  rid  of  the  Jew.  He  coloured  up,  shuffled  about,  and  said: 
“Why,  surely  he  wouldn’t  mind  waiting  that  little  time  ?” 

“ No,  sir,  he  would  not  do  it,”  said  she.  “ He  said  to  me  that 
he  had  waited  much  and  also  too  much.  There  is  not  but  one 
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remedy.  Without  this  you  should  be  proper  ruined — you  know 
how  I mean.  I have  the  money.  I served  an  old  lady  one  time, 
very  rich  and  very  good.  She  left  three  hundred  pounds  to  me 
because  I had  served  her  so  well,  and  I have  it  in  what  you  call 
the  savings  bank,  because  I am  very  poor  and  old  woman.  It 
shall  be  at  your  service.” 

44  Hang  it ! no.  That  isn’t  fair,”  said  Leofric,  whose  com- 
plexion had  become  scarlet.  41  Show  me  how  I can  borrow  it 
and  pay  off  this  brute,  and  then  I shall  be  right  enough.  But 
I can’t  borrow  it  of  you.  I’m  not  particular  to  a shade,  but  it 
can’t  be  done  at  any  price,  you  know.  Suppose  anything  were 
to  happen  to  me  before  I could  pay  it?  You’d  be  chiselled  out 
of  your  money.  The  governor  would  never  believe  in  it,  and 
wouldn’t  pay  up — do  you  see  ? ” 

“I  shall  tell  you  one  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  44 what  shall 
make  you  to  know  that  the  affair  goes  not  so.  Now  say  to  me 
— suppose  that  a certain  one  should  leave  to  you  a great  fine 
property  all  for  your  own — much  greater  than  Raven’s  Combe- 
should  you  do  something  for  the  poor  old  woman  what  has 
made  the  Hebrew  to  go  ? ” 

44  Of  course  I should,”  grumbled  Leofric.  44  But  what  of  that, 
when  I haven’t  got  it  ? ” 

44  And  if,”  said  she,  44  the  poor  old  woman  had  paid  that  man, 
who  should  have  screamed  all  the  story  to  the  friend  of  my 
Lord  Ledchesterre,  should  it  seem  to  you  one  miracle  to  give  to 
her  fifty  leetle  pounds  a year — or  also  one  hundred,  so  that  she 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  work,  but  may  leave  the  service,  and  go 
in  peace  ? Should  it  be  one  miracle  to  do  that  ? ” 

44  D it ! No.  But  what’s  the  use  of  talking  about  a 

property  that  isn’t  mine  and  never  will  be  ? ” 

44 1 say  to  you  that  you  shall  have  the  property,”  answered 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  44  That  is  certain.  I know  it,  I.  Do  not  ask 
me  how.  It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  say  more.  But  you  shall 
have  it — I promise  it  to  you,  and  I think  that  you  shall  not  wait 
much  time.  Now  do  not  you  see  that  we  can  help  us  one  the 
other  ? I save  you  proper  on  the  precipice  now,  when  you 
should  have  gone  to  some  other  Hebrew  to  have  money  to  pay 
this — oh  ! there  is  not  an  end,  you  know,  when  these  men  with 
the  long  nose  have  you  in  their  hands — and  I already  have 
made  this  man  to  go  away  and  not  say  nothing.  You  are 
grateful  to  the  poor  old  woman,  and  you  reward  her  for  saving 
you  from  the  precipice.  It  shall  not  cost  you  nothing  now— 
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not  one  penny.  You  give  to  me  one  leetle  writing.  You  write 
that  I shall  have  the  reward  after  that  the  property  what  I 
promise  to  you  shall  have  been  yours.  But  you  are  so 

honourable  and  so  good,  that  you  shall  say,  perhaps,  1 What 
value  shall  it  have  ? * ” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Leofric,  staring  hard  at  the  ground. 

“It  is  most  easy,”  said  she.  “One  respectable  lawyer ” 

Leofric  shook  his  head  with  grave  indecision.  “Why,  the 
lawyer,”  said  he,  " would  tell  the  governor  directly.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  “I  know  in  London  one 
that  shall  make  the  writing,  and  not  say  one  word  to  nobody 
whoever.  I have  known  him  long  time.  If  it  shall  please  you 
so,  I can  ask  him  to  come  to  Ledchester.  You  can  give  to  me 
the  writing  now,  and  he  can  see  it  when  he  shall  come.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Leofric  ; and  they  went  back  to  the  house 
by  different  ways,  to  meet  again  in  his  room,  where  he  wrote 
the  document  in  her  presence.  This  done,  he  threw  himself 
into  an  American  rocking-chair,  and  meditated  on  the  Stranger’s 
disappearance. 

“That  shall  do  for  me,”  thought  Mrs.  Hopkins,  “even  if 
he  break  his  long  neck  before  Sir  Richard  shall  be  dead.  Lady 
de  Freville  should  have  it  then,  and  I should  be  paid  by  her 
because  the  scandal  should  be  too  much.” 

Leofric,  following  his  own  advice,  made  himself  scarce  till 
dinner-time,  and  then  made  himself  as  unlike  himself  as  he 
could  ; for  though  he  might  be  classed  with  those  unwise  people 
whom  Solomon  considered  worthy  of  a rod,  he  had  sense  enough 
to  think  that  if  there  had  not  been  some  decisive  obstacle,  either 
at  Monksgallows  or  at  Marlton,  the  Stranger  would  not  have 
gone  away  suddenly.  Even  Leofric  was  able  to  see  what  fol- 
lowed from  that,  and  he  shaped  his  course  with  a view  to  it. 

“ The  darned  old  cuss,”  thought  he,  “ is  proud  of  his  talking, 
and  likes  people  to  think  a lot  of  it.  That’s  what  I’ll  do.”  And 
then  he  remembered  hearing,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice — 

...  I am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  ! 

“ That’s  it,”  he  thought,  “ I’ll  make  up  to  him  this  time — 
won't  I ? Won't  I sit  and  pretend  I’m  listening  ?” 

He  did  that  and  nothing  more,  except  wagging  his  head  at 
intervals  and  emitting  inarticulate  sounds  of  applause.  Crayston 
saw  at  once  what  this  meant,  and  enjoyed  it ; but  he  had  a 
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meaning  of  his  own  about  Leofric,  which  meaning  made  him 
so  pleasant  and  so  genial,  that  in  a few  minutes  the  latter  had 
quite  lost  all  his  uncomfortable  recollections  of  Marlton,  and 
plumed  himself  on  his  tact  in  having  gained  so  useful  a friend. 
Crayston  sat  it  out  with  a patience  that  many  good  Christians 
would  be  the  better  for  imitating  on  other  grounds ; but  as  he 
disliked  the  Colonel,  despised  Leofric,  hated  them  together  and 
was  not  even  amused  after  the  first  few  minutes,  he  regarded  it 
as  a derangement  of  the  economy  that  ought  to  regulate  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  shortened  the  time  accordingly  on 
the  reasonable  plea  of  having  to  write  a long  letter  on  business 
that  required  consideration.  Colonel  Claverock  thought  the 
business  opportune,  and  so  did  Leofric,  who  was  tired  of  being 
on  his  good  behaviour  when  Lady  Maud  was  not  present ; and 
so  did  Crayston,  though  he  intended  to  write  his  letter  in  the 
morning. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  had  chosen  for  him  the  room  that  his  host 
so  strongly  objected  to  try.  He  was  not  aware  of  that,  nor 
would  he  have  cared,  if  he  had  known  it ; but  he  caught  sight 
of  the  embroidered  pin-cushion,  and  remembered  the  one  failure 
in  his  prosperous  life.  That  was  how  he  viewed  it.  Then  he 
sat  down,  took  a periodical  out  of  a heap  that  lay  before  him, 
and  was  beginning  to  read,  when  he  heard  a door-handle  move, 
and  looking  up,  recognized  the  corkscrew  curls  of  his  butler’s 
friend  appearing  through  the  doorway  that  led  to  the  chapel. 

44  Oh,  sir,  I beg  your  pardon  ! ” said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  drawing 
back  with  a heavy  start.  44  I thought  you  was  in  the  smoking- 
room,  and  I have  come  for  to  see  that  the  fire  was  good.” 

41  Thank  you,”  said  Crayston,  who  had  his  reasons  for  wishing 
to  improve  the  acquaintance,  44  L'occhio  del  padrone  ingrassa  U 
cavallo ; and  the  housekeepers  eye  makes  the  fires  burn.” 

44  Yes,  sir — that  is,  I hope  it.  I search  to  do  my  duty.  I 
have  one — two  very  good  masters.  The  Colonel  is  very  good, 
and  also  Mr.  Dytchley.  He  is  too  good  for  this  world  what  is 
so  bad  and  so  cunning  and  profits  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
young.” 

44 Yes,  it  does  that,”  said  Crayston;  44 but  he  has  a wise 
father  to  give  him  good  advice.” 

44  Yes,  sir ; but  the  young  are  deceived  sometimes  before  the 
wise  father  shall  have  told  them  the  wise  things.” 

44  Very  true.  Well,  I hope  it  won’t  happen  to  him.” 

44  Hm  ! ha  ! That  is  what  has  been  so  dolorous  to  me.  But 
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I ought  not  to  speak.  It  was  the  sympathy  when  I saw  before 
me  so  good  a gentleman  what  is  old  friend  of  the  father.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  to  excuse  the  imprudence,  and  not  speak  of  it  to 
no  one.” 

She  then  made  a very  low  curtsey  and  began  to  back  out 
of  the  room,  not  with  indecorous  haste,  but  quietly  and  objec- 
tively. Crayston  understood  her  so  far,  and  said  in  his  mildest 
voice,  “ Don’t  be  afraid  of  that.  I respect  your  good  motives, 
and  I consider  that  what  you  have  said  to  me  in  confidence  is 
sacred.” 

“ You  are  so  good,  sir,”  said  she,  advancing  by  imperceptible 
degrees.  “ All  say  it.  That  is  why  I had  not  shame  to  show 
my  feelings.” 

“ In  the  name  of  mental  phenomena,”  thought  Crayston, 
“what  can  she  be  driving  at?” 

The  door  had  closed  softly  and  without  apparent  cause, 
owing  to  the  backward  position  of  her  right  arm  among  the 
folds  of  her  large  gown.  Crayston  smiled,  without  committing 
himself  by  looking  too  ready  for  confidences,  and  opened  his 
ears. 

“ Oh  ! it  was  not  for  myself,”  said  she,  “ not  for  the  interest, 
though  I am  poor  woman.  I never  could  have  spoke  of  it  for 
that — no,  never.” 

“But  you  are  quite  right  in  feeling  an  interest  in  him,”  said 
Crayston,  purposely  mistaking  her  use  of  the  words. 

“ No,  no,”  said  she  in  a plaintive  tone.  “ That  should  be 
good,  and  that  is  what  I feel.  It  is  not  that.” 

“Then  what  is  it  ? You  puzzle  me.” 

“Oh!  sir.  To  speak  of  it  almost  shall  make  me  to  die. 
There  was  the  Hebrew  in  the  house,  and  he  said  that  he  must 
be  paid  the  two  hundred  pounds.  What  could  I do,  sir?  I 
had  so  much,  and  few  pounds  more  in  the  savings  bank.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  lent  him  the  money?” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  had  his  reasons  for  not  to  wish  that  the 
Colonel  should  know  it,  because  the  Colonel  had  paid  more 
money  for  him.  With  time  he  shall  restore  it  to  me,  no  doubt; 
but  the  human  life  is  so  uncertain.  Perhaps  I shall  die  before 
him — it  should  be  natural  at  my  age — and  then  it  imports  not 
It  might  be  worse.  I might  have  broke  the  leg,  or  have  some 
grave  malady,  that  should  make  me  incapacious  to  work  for  to 
have  bread.” 

“ By-the-bye,”  said  Crayston,  parenthetically,  “ if  you  should 
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happen  to  go,  within  the  next  few  days,  to  Peveridge  Bay,  I am 
rather  anxious  about  Mr.  Victor  Crayston,  who  is  there  for  a 
while  with  a broken  rib,  and  doesn’t,  I fear,  take  much  care  of 
himself.  I should  be  glad  to  know  from  an  experienced  person 
how  he  is  going  on,  and  whether  he  is  able  to  go  about  at  all. 
He  promised  to  write— but  he  is  a bad  correspondent.  You 
could  let  me  know,  I dare  say.  But  I am  interrupting  you.” 
“That  is  all,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  with  a sigh  of  resig- 
nation. 

“ Well,  but  I hope  you  will  have  the  money  soon  ? ” 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  made  a retrograde 
movement  more  conspicuous  than  effective. 

“ Well,  it  is  a hard  case.  Wait  a moment,”  said  he,  in  a tone 
that  sounded  impulsive.  “It  isn’t  my  business,  and,  in  fact, 
I have  no  right  at  all,  except  as  a very  old  friend  of  the  family, 
to  know  anything  about  it : but  as  you  have  told  me,  I can’t  see 
you  kept  out  of  your  money — that  is,  lose  the  interest  of  it  for 
a time.” 

He  opened  a writing-box,  took  out  a bundle  of  bank-notes, 
counted  them,  and  put  some  into  her  hand. 

“ Here  is  the  money,”  he  said.  “ It  was  fortunate  that  I 
happened  by  chance  to  have  as  much  with  me.  You  can  repay 
me  when  he  pays  you.  Now  mind  ! This  is  between  ourselves. 
You  will  annoy  me  exceedingly  if  you  ever  mention  it  to  any 
one.  The  proper  thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  have 
told  his  father,  and  the  kindest,  not  only  to  Colonel  Claverock 
but  to  the  young  man  himself.  You  didn’t  tell  him,  and  you 
have  told  me.  I don’t  blame  you  for  making  a mistake,  but 
you  have  put  me  into  a very  disagreeable  position.  Well ! you 
couldn’t  help  it,  and  I feel  for  you  very  much,  as  you  see  by 
what  I have  done.  Never  mind  about  Peveridge  Bay,  I shall 
be  absent  from  home,  but  I can  send  some  one.” 

“Oh!  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  curtseying  more  profoundly 
than  ever.  “ My  benefactor ! Could  you  think  that  I should 
be  capacious  to  be  so  ungrateful  ? My  poor  legs  are  very  weak, 
because  I suffer  of  the  rheumatism,  and  I am  old  woman,  and 
also  I have  many  affairs  in  the  house  ; but  you  may  depend  on 
me — I shall  do  the  possible.” 

“ Well,  well — if  you  should  happen  to  be  able,”  said  Crayston 
carelessly,  as  he  opened  a periodical.  “ Good  night.” 

“ Verbum  sapienti ,”  he  thought,  as  Mrs.  Hopkins  disappeared 
and  shut  the  door.  “ If  he  has  been  to  Freville  Chase,  which  is 
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certain,  she  will  find  it  out  somehow,  and  she  will  tell  it  to  me 
among  the  details  of  his  condition.  That  will  bring  the  thing 
to  book  at  once,  and  settle  it  decisively  by  his  own  act.  I 
could  not  have  done  as  much  or  as  effectually  by  other  means  ; 
for  I must  go  home  to-morrow,  though  I had  got  myself  up  to 
stay  eight  and  forty  hours  here.  Yes,  I must  go  away  to- 
morrow without  spending  another  day  here  to  know  the  result. 
I might  have  found  it  all  out  without  wanting  to  come  on  other 
grounds,  but  I have  gained  useful  knowledge  by  coming.  She 
has  told  me  the  truth,  I feel  sure,  about  the  Jew.  She  is  too 
sharp  to  risk  a lie  about  that,  knowing  how  truth  oozes  out 
where  people  are  friends  and  neighbours  ; and  I have  to  thank 
her  for  giving  me  a hold  over  Leofric  Dytchley  while  serving 
her  own  purpose.  If  she  never  repays  the  money  (and,  by  the 
looks  of  her,  I don’t  believe  that  she  will),  I shall  have  gained 
more  than  the  value  of  it.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear  benefactor,”  thought  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
turning  to  make  various  gestures  of  mock  reverence  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  “ I thank  you.  You  will  send  the  police 
now  (will  you  ?)  to  track  the  fat  old  woman  with  the  curls  who 
talked  in  the  wood — eh  ? What  for  then  you  pay  her  money  ? 
Oh!  I could  laugh.  No  more  about  policemen  will  she  hear. 
No,  no.  I understand.  But  I not  go  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mick 
— ‘not  if  I know  it’ — Ha!  ha!  That  is  the  English  of  Mister 
Leofric.  To  go  there  would  not  be  well  for  the  respectable 
housekeeper  at  Raven’s  Combe.  It  should  not  serve  to  nothing, 
for  Mister  Victor  shall  have  no  power  to  do  ill  to  me  now — I 
not  wake  the  sleeping  dog — no,  no ! And  you,  sir,  so  much 
anxious  for  him,  eh  ? Do  not  I know,  perhaps,  why  he  is  gone 
away — naughty  boy,  what  wills  to  make  himself  Papist ! Shall 
I go  perhaps  to  him,  and  say,  4 1 am  the  woman  what  you  have 
seen  in  the  wood  ’ — eh  ? No,  sir.  I am  cunning  as  you,  and 
also  more.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CRAYSTON,  though  he  never  reversed  his  judgments,  mediate 
or  immediate,  would  sometimes  entitle  himself  to  alter  them  in 
practice  by  adding  subtle  corollaries  more  ingenious  than  con- 
sequent; and  that  was  what  he  did  on  the  morning  after  his 
interview  with  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

“ It  was  a master-stroke,”  he  thought,  “my  allowing  her  to 
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show  her  gratitude  in  getting  for  me  the  information  that  I want 
by  making  inquiries  after  his  health ; but  I shall  get  present 
information  in  less  time  by  driving  round  that  way  and  asking 
for  him.  If  he  is  out,  I shall  go  straight  to  Freville  Chase,  to 
stop  there  a night,  as  Lady  de  Freville  asked  me  to  do,  and 
I shall  nail  him.  If  not,  he  will  be  going  there,  and  I shall  get 
it  out  of  him.  By  going  myself  and  sending  her  I shall  be 
showing  the  people  where  he  lodges  the  trouble  I take  about 
him.  They  will  talk  about  it,  and  that  will  be  to  my  advantage 
when  his  disappearance  is  talked  about.” 

Comfortably  convinced  on  both  points,  he  left  Raven’s 
Combe  after  breakfast,  having  loosely  engaged  himself  by  a 
general  promise  to  come  again  soon.  This  he  no  more  intended 
to  do  than  Colonel  Claverock  wished  him  to  do  it ; but  it  suited 
each  of  them  to  maintain  a nominal  friendship,  particularly 
Crayston,  who  disliked  remembering  the  one  and  permanent 
failure  of  his  prosperous  life. 

Before  eleven  o’clock  the  comfortable  brougham,  containing 
Crayston,  his  neatly  compact  luggage  and  the  periodical  litera- 
ture that  enabled  him  to  follow  the  advance  of  thought,  ascended 
the  hill,  and,  about  half  way  up,  the  order  was  given  that  made 
it  turn,  further  on,  along  a rough  road  and  brought  him  circui- 
tously to  the  hill  above  Peveridge  Bay.  He  took  no  notice  of 
the  views,  for  he  remembered  them  well  enough  to  talk  of  their 
characteristic  beauties  at  suitable  times,  which,  in  his  private 
opinion,  was  the  only  use  of  the  picturesque,  and  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  a final  cause  that  he  had  ever  permitted  to  cast 
a shadow  across  the  lights  of  advanced  thought ; but  he  looked 
about  him,  at  Peveridge  Bay,  wondered  why  the  Stranger  had 
come  there  before,  and  finding  no  kind  of  attraction  there 
himself,  was  the  more  convinced  that  the  shortest  stay  there 
for  the  sake  of  the  place  itself  being  something  inconceivable, 
the  Stranger  had  chosen  it  for  the  sake  of  its  bye-roads  to 
Freville  Chase.  As  this  amounted  to  a conviction,  which,  in 
Crayston’s  private  philosophy,  was  the  highest  kind  of  evidence, 
and  the  result  was  to  be  identical,  whether  the  delinquent  had 
or  had  not  consummated  his  treason  to  truth,  so  that  at  home , 
or  not  at  home,  would  become  one,  like  Hegel’s  Being  and  non- 
Being,  he  jumped  out  of  the  brougham  in  a light  and  airy 
manner,  and  seeing  Mick  mending  nets  round  the  comer, 
walked  up  to  him. 

“ Is  Mr.  Victor  Crayston  at  home  ? ” he  said  in  a confidential 
voice. 
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44  He's  not  here,  sorr,”  said  Mick.  44  God  bless  him,  wherever 
he  is  ! — but  he's  not  here  at  all." 

44  Didn't  he  come  here  the  day  before  yesterday  ? " said 
Crayston,  drawing  a deep  breath  as  gently  as  he  could. 

44  He  did  not,  sorr,”  said  Mick,  expanding  his  eyes  with 
apparent  vacancy. 

44  Well,  I suppose  he  put  it  off  a bit.” 

44  May  be  the  gintleman  did,  sorr.  They  do  now  and 
again.” 

44  Yes,  that  must  be  it  He  said  he  was  coming  here  when 
he  left  my  house.  My  name  is  Crayston,  and  I live  at  Marlton, 
between  here  and  Ledchester.” 

44  That's  so,  sorr.  I’ve  known  them  come  like  that,  when 
they've  heard  of  the  place  from  them  that’s  been  here.” 

44  Exactly.  But  he  has  been  here  before.  You  remember 
him — don't  you  ? '* 

44  Well,  sorr,  I've  seen  so  many  gintlemen  here,  and  not 
known  their  names.” 

44  Yes,  but  you  know  his  name,  I think.” 

44 1 couldn't  say,  sorr,  without  seeing  the  gintleman.” 

44  You  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  his  name  without  seeing 
him,  but  you  can  remember  some  one  of  that  name  coming  here 
a few  weeks  ago.” 

44  Bedad,  sorr,  I couldn’t  say  which  you  mane.” 

44  But  you  said,  4 God  bless  him,  wherever  he  is ! 9 and  you 
couldn't  say  that  without  remembering  him.” 

44  It  wasn’t  him  at  all  I meant” 

44  Wasn't  who  ? ” 

44  The  gintleman  that’s  got  the  same  name  as  you,  sorr.” 

44  How  do  you  know  that  he  wasn’t  ? ” 

44  Because  it's  another  gintleman  entirely  I was  thinking  of, 

sorr” 

44  How  was  it,  then,  that  when  I mentioned  his  name  you 
spoke  of  him  as  if  you  did  know  him  ? ” 

44 1 can't  say,  sorr,  about  that  The  time  goes  quiet  in  this 
place — for  all  the  world  like  a trout-stream — and  a few  months, 
more  or  less,  don't  count  at  all.  And,  by  the  same  token,  I’ve 
a bad  memory,  and  it's  my  wife  that  attinds  the  lodgers.” 

44  Is  she  at  home  ? ” 

44  It's  the  time  she  goes  out,  sorr,  for  one  little  thing  or 
another” 

44  Will  you  kindly  see  if  she’s  in  ? ” 
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Mick  left  his  nets,  went  into  the  house  by  the  back  door, 
and,  in  three  or  four  minutes,  came  out  again. 

44  Have  you  found  her  ? ” said  Crayston. 

14 1 have  not,  sorr,”  said  Mick.  44 1 haven’t  seen  her  at  all 
anywhere.” 

Which  indeed  was  not  only  true,  but  certain  beforehand,  for 
he  had  looked  everywhere  except  where  he  knew  her  to  be,  and 
carefully  avoided  betraying  his  own  entrance  or  exit  by  sound 
of  doors  or  footsteps. 

Crayston  was  far  from  being  amused  by  this  word-fencing, 
for  he  never  saw  any  fun  in  anything  that  turned  against  him- 
self, however  harmlessly. 

44  Well,  if  you  don’t  know,  you  don’t,”  he  said,  44  but  you  told 
me  at  first  that  you  did.” 

14  The  other  gintleman  ? ” said  Mick,  looking  at  him  without 
expression  of  any  kind.  44 1 did,  sorr ; that’s  true.” 

44  Well,  and  what  was  his  name  ? ” 

44  His  name,  sorr.  Is  it  the  gintleman  you  were  spaking  of?” 
44  Yes,  if  he  is  the  same  that  you  mean,  as  I think  he  is.” 

44  Well,  sorr,  I couldn’t  say  about  that  at  all,  without  you 
could  show  me  the  gintleman.” 

44 1 am  asking  you  about  the  one  that  you  spoke  of  when 
you  said  4 God  bless  him.’  If  you  tell  me  his  name,  I shall 
know  whether  he  is  my  friend  or  not.” 

44  Which  of  them  was  that,  sorr  ? ” 

Crayston  turned  on  both  his  heels,  muttering,  44  He  is  a fool,” 
and  striding  into  the  comfortable  brougham,  drove  away  in  the 
worst  of  humours. 

44  Who’s  was  that  ? ” said  Mick’s  wife,  who  had  caught  sight 
of  the  carriage  from  an  upper  window,  and  came  to  the  door. 

44  He  wanted  to  know  a lot  about  the  young  gintleman  that 
was  here  a time  ago,”  said  Mick.  44  He  thought  he’d  find  him 
here,  and  he  looked  as  black  as  thunder  when  he  didn’t  find 
anything  at  all.” 

44 1 hope  you  didn’t  put  him  off  with  some  of  your  queer 
answers,  Mick,”  said  she. 

44 1 did,  and  that’s  the  truth.” 

44  But  what  for  ? ” 

44  What  for  ? Why,  what  did  he  want  to  know  his  name 
for?” 

44  Do  you  mean  that  you  wouldn’t  say  ? ” 

44  Indade  and  I do.” 
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“ Oh,  Mick  ! How  could  you  ? ” 

She  walked  slowly  back,  saying,  u What  a pity  it  is  that  he 
will  talk  so  queer  ! ” 

Mick  went  on  with  his  work,  persistently  suspecting  that 
Crayston  had  some  evil  designs  against  the  Stranger ; and  he 
was  right  enough  this  time.  Crayston  sat  up  stiffly  in  the 
brougham,  feeling  quite  sure  that  Mick  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
Stranger’s  confidence.  He  smiled  more  grimly  than  ever,  and, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  said  to  the  coachman, 
“ Drive  to  Freville  Chase.” 

He  gave  this  order  because  there  was  a probable  opinion 
in  his  mind  that  quick  proof  would  be  good  for  the  economy 
of  life ; but  another  probable  opinion  was  that  he  had  better 
go  home,  write  his  letters,  take  his  constitutional  ride  after  a 
thoroughly  suitable  luncheon,  and  go  to  Freville  Chase  later  in 
the  day.  The  first  plan  would  make  shorter  work  of  it,  and 
show  in  a more  startling  manner  what  he  could  do  when 
opposed.  The  second  would  have  the  advantage  of  taking  off 
several  hours  that  might  be  inconvenient.  He  remained  in  a 
state  of  indifferentia  suspensiva , till  it  occurred  to  him  firstly, 
that  by  going  there  now  he  might  arrive  before  the  Stranger’s 
treason  to  the  cause  of  truth  had  been  consummated  ; and 
secondly,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obstinate  determination 
before  the  fact  was  quite  as  good  for  his  purpose  as  the  fact 
accomplished.  This  decided  him,  and  on  went  the  brougham 
to  Freville  Chase,  where  it  arrived  a few  minutes  before  one. 

Relying  on  the  terms  of  Lady  de  Freville’s  invitation,  he 
sprang  out,  pulled  the  big  bell,  and,  looking  at  his  watch, 
remarked  within  himself  how  neatly  he  had  timed  everything. 
But  circumstances  are  sometimes  too  much  for  the  best  of  us. 
When  the  door  was  opened  he  heard  that  Lord  and  Lady  de 
Freville  had  been  sent  for  to  Netherwood,  Sir  Richard  having 
been  taken  much  worse.  Never  had  he  experienced  a disap- 
pointment like  this.  The  one  permanent  failure  in  his  pros- 
perous life  had  disappointed  him  indeed,  for  he  had  appointed 
with  himself  to  gain  a county  position  through  the  heiress  of 
Raven’s  Combe,  and  work  it  in  his  own  way  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples with  his  own  individual  powers ; but  the  disappointment 
had  not  suddenly  stared  him  in  the  face  as  this  did.  He  had 
never  been  openly  opposed  since  his  boyhood  until  lately,  and 
this  partial  success  of  the  opposition  irritated  him  beyond 
endurance  against  the  Stranger,  Lord  and  Lady  de  Freville, 
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Father  Merivale,  Freville  Chase,  and  even  Sir  Richard  Dytchley, 
though  he  was  not  responsible  for  being  ill. 

44  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  he  said,  forcing  himself  to  look 
sympathetic.  44 1 hope  it  will  turn  out  to  be  not  so  serious.” 

The  old  butler  made  no  reply,  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  house,  asked  him  to  come  in  and  have  luncheon. 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Crayston  ; 44  but  as  they  are  away,  I had 
rather  get  home,  for  I am  going  to  London  to-morrow.  By- 
the-bye,  has  Mr.  Victor  Crayston  been  staying  here  the  last  day 
or  two  ? ” 

44  No,  sir.” 

44  Has  he  called  here  ? ” 

44  No,  sir.” 

44  Then  he  must  have  gone  to  London.  My  reason  for 
asking  is,  that  he  left  Marlton  the  day  before  yesterday  without 
saying  for  certain  where  he  was  going  first.  Well,  I trust  that 
Sir  Richard  will  soon  be  better.” 

He  then  told  the  coachman  to  drive  home,  edged  himself 
into  a comfortable  corner,  and  calmed  his  irritation  in  deference 
to  the  economy  of  life.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  says  that  con- 
templation of  truth  is  one  of  the  remedies  for  sadness.  Crayston 
knew  nothing  of  St.  Thomas,  except  in  the  gross  caricature  with 
which  his  contradictors  misrepresent  his  teaching ; but  he  com- 
forted himself  much  by  contemplating  the  moveable  heap  of 
convictions  that  he  called  by  the  name  of  truth  ; for  change 
though  they  might,  he  was  the  measure  of  them,  and  therefore 
true  they  must  be,  as  a quart  bottle  is  to  the  customs  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

An  Italian  proverb  says  that  lies  have  short  legs.  On  the 
other  hand,  O’Connell  is  reported  to  have  remarked  that,  if  a 
lie  has  a start  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  you  can  hardly  catch 
it  up.  Experience  proves  that  he  was  right ; and,  though  its 
legs  are  liable  to  fail  in  the  end,  they  make  the  running  so 
vigorously  at  first,  that,  over  a long  course,  many  people,  if  not 
most,  are  deceived,  or  know  not  what  to  think.  But  the  worst 
of  all  lies  is  the  lie  that  is  not  told — the  false  evidence  of 
suggestive  suppression,  that  makes  the  hearers  apparently 
answerable  for  the  misapprehension.  Crayston  was  so  far  from 
speaking  a word  against  the  Stranger,  or  depreciating  him. 
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even  by  a look,  that  he  never  mentioned  his  name  without 
some  kind  expression  of  regard  and  interest ; but  the  tone  was 
too  sympathetic,  the  words  too  few,  the  answers  too  careful. 
People  inferred  that  something  was  wrong,  and  must  be  very 
wrong ; or  how  could  it  seem  wrong  to  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  Stranger  ? 

This  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  Christmas,  Christian 
and  otherwise,  came  round  in  the  year’s  course.  Crayston  held 
the  key  of  the  patent  lock  that  he  had  made,  while  the  Stranger 
kept  the  safe.  In  other  words,  he  had  done  what  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  bond  made  between  them  three  weeks  before ; 
that  is,  he  had  gone  away,  stayed  away,  and  not  made  known 
the  date  of  his  reception  into  the  Church.  The  position  was 
unsatisfactory  to  both.  Crayston  was  impeded,  and  might  be 
for  some  time,  but  the  Stranger  could  do  nothing.  The  truth 
must  be  known,  sooner  or  later,  and  Crayston  would  certainly 
extract  the  date  from  him  by  asking.  What  then  ? He  must 
either  tell  the  truth  or  refuse  to  answer.  There  was  no  third 
way  in  conscience,  and  a refusal  would  be  ruinous.  Therefore 
his  only  hope  was  that  Crayston,  having  had  time  to  examine 
the  case  calmly  in  all  its  bearings,  might  at  length  dispose 
himself  to  make  a statute  of  limitation  for  a fact  long  accom- 
plished. Crayston  might  have  discovered  persuasive  reasons 
for  taking  this  view,  without  looking  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  interest.  Lord  and  Lady  Ledchester  might  fail  to 
see  how  an  unspoken  reservation  could  make  him  irresponsible 
for  a spoken  promise  : how,  after  distinctly  stating  it  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  forwarding  a marriage  between  the  Stranger 
and  Lady  Maud,  he  could  be  justified  in  disinheriting  the 
former  without  any  justifiable  cause;  how  he  could  have  any 
claim  on  scruples  of  conscience,  when  it  was  clear  a posteriori 
that  he  had  wished  the  Stranger  to  marry  Lady  Maud,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a Catholic  of  the  most  uncompromising  type ; 
and  how  he  could,  in  any  case,  have  allowable  scruples,  being 
himself  notoriously  inclusive  with  regard  to  religious  belief. 
Failing  to  see  this,  they  would  fail  to  see  how  the  Stranger, 
having  broken  no  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  could,  by 
any  law  or  principle  of  justice  or  honour,  or  any  plausible 
exception,  be  justifiably  disinherited,  after  being  brought  to  the 
brink  of  an  engagement  on  the  faith  of  it.  Lord  Ledchester 
might  possibly  class  the  result  among  the  unavoidably  grievous 
consequences  of  turning,  but  his  wife  would  certainly  consider 
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the  old  friendship  to  be  a thing  of  the  past ; and  that  sort  of 
transit  into  the  infinite  azure  of  bygone  intimacy  would  not 
be  advantageous.  A good  position  will  not  avail  when  the 
person  who  has  it  has  violated  one  of  the  laws  that  bind  society. 

But  then,  suppose  that  Crayston  should  show  a valid  cause 
by  alleging  none.  Suppose  the  Stranger  to  have  lost  his 
opportunity  by  his  mysterious  absence  and  silent  admission  of 
all  that  might,  could,  and  would  be  said  against  him  in  con- 
sequence ? 

This  is  just  what  Crayston  did  suppose,  and  so  did  the 
Stranger.  The  only  difference  was  that  Crayston  had  the 
power  of  making  his  own  case,  while  the  Stranger  had  no 
means  of  defence.  Letters  had  passed  between  them,  three 
from  each,  and  each  letter  confidential  in  form  of  words ; but 
they  confided  nothing  that  either  correspondent  required  to 
know.  The  Stranger  wrote  from  his  Club,  whither  he  went  for 
that  purpose  only,  before  any  other  members  of  it  had  come  in. 
His  manner  of  life  at  that  time  was  characteristic  of  a man  who 
always  knew  what  he  meant  and  never  did  anything  by  halves. 
He  had  hired  a lodging  by  the  week  in  one  of  the  streets  that 
branch  ofif  eastward  from  Tottenham  Court  Road.  There  he 
slept,  and  there  he  breakfasted,  and  there  he  passed  his  evenings 
from  nine  o’clock  till  bedtime.  Soon  after  six  every  morning 
he  set  out  for  Hatton  Wall,  where  he  heard  the  earliest  Mass 
in  the  Italian  Church.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  lodging, 
remained  there  till  five,  dined  at  some  eastward  restaurant ',  and 
walked  about  for  exercise  till  nine.  The  next  morning  he 
began  again,  and  did  as  before.  He  lived  in  that  way  nearly 
five  weeks,  and  then  began  to  think  that  he  had  better  go 
somewhere  else  ; for  the  people  at  the  lodgings  had  begun  to 
show  symptoms  of  wonder  as  to  who  he  might  be,  who  was 
never  seen  speaking  to  any  one,  had  no  apparent  business  or 
pleasure  of  any  kind,  and  stayed  there,  reading  stiff  books  that 
were  neither  English  nor  French. 

“ I must  go  away,”  he  thought,  “ under  penalty  of  being 
taken  for  a mild  lunatic  or  an  avoider  of  the  police.”  He 
thought  of  Peveridge  Bay,  and  felt  surprised  at  first  that  he 
had  not  thought  of  it  before.  Through  Mick’s  agency  he  could 
hire  a sailing  boat  quietly  from  Green  Haven  and  be  alone  on 
the  blue  sea  as  much  as  he  liked.  No  one  would  get  his 
whereabouts  out  of  Mick.  Nowhere  would  he  be  so  near  Lady 
Maud,  nor  so  likely  to  hear  of  her. 
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At  this  point  his  thinking  broke  off,  like  a wave  that  seeks 
the  shore  and  finds  a breakwater.  What  was  the  use  or  comfort 
or  pleasure  of  being  near  Lady  Maud,  unless  he  could  hear  of 
her  ? But  how  could  he  hear  of  her  except  through  Lord  and 
Lady  de  Freville  ? and  how  could  he  see  them  without  going 
to  Freville  Chase?  What  then?  Crayston  would  see  cause 
to  suspect  that  the  act  of  intellectual  treason  had  been  already 
perpetrated,  contrary  to  his  own  reading  of  their  agreement,  and 
would  ask  point  blank  for  an  answer.  It  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  which  as  yet  he  was  unable  to  find,  give  it  in  the 
most  irritating  way,  and  enable  him  to  make  the  Stranger 
appear  in  the  worst  light  to  Lady  Maud,  by  coming  into  the 
neighbourhood  secretly.  It  were  better  to  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road  waiting  for  better  times  by  the  rule 
of  Hobson’s  choice,  than  fall  under  the  tender  mercies  of  Cray- 
ston irritated.  After  remaining  there  another  week,  he  went 
in  a four-wheeler  to  Liverpool  Street,  and  thence  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  to  Stratford — not  the  birthplace  of  the  im- 
mortal bard,  but  a dreary  suburb  of  London,  where  travellers 
by  a slow  train  may  enjoy  an  unbroken  view  of  Bryant  and 
May's  match-manufactory.  14  No  one  here  will  know  me,”  he 
thought.  44  It  will  do  for  awhile." 

There  he  stayed  six  weeks,  and  then  he  went  successively 
to  several  other  outsides  of  the  great  Metropolis,  including 
Deptford.  This  last  locality  he  found  so  unpleasant,  that  he 
began  to  ask  himself  whether,  with  due  precautions,  his  private 
affairs  might  not  be  freer  from  inspection  in  Paris. 

44  They  would,"  he  thought ; 44  but  there  is  one  conclusive 
reason  against  that.  It  would  look  as  if  I wanted  to  amuse 
myself — which,  God  knows,  I neither  would  if  I could,  nor  could 
if  I would.  Madame  de  Stael  said  that  nowhere  can  we  do 
so  well  without  happiness  as  in  Paris — but  this  presupposes  in 
the  person  who  goes  there  a power  of  doing  without,  that  I have 
not,  cannot  have,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  have.  I would 
not  have  it  if  I could.  No ! not  even  as  the  price  of  gaining  by 
it  all  that  I want.  For  if  I did,  I should  be  unworthy  of  what 
I had  gained,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  it — a virtual  liar  to 
her,  and  an  humbug  to  myself." 

While  he  sat  in  lodgings  at  Deptford,  thinking  of  where  he 
should  go  next,  and  why,  and  how,  and  how  long  he  should 
have  to  keep  out  of  sight,  like  a thief  or  a sullen  maniac, 
Crayston  was  returning  from  another  friendly  visit  to  Raven's 
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Combe,  thinking  of  the  Stranger’s  future  with  deep  interest 
He  was  advantageously  dressed.  His  clothing,  though  not 
distinctly  youthful,  suggested  the  idea  of  negative  youth, 
and,  without  any  apparent  means  of  change,  nor  any  change 
at  all  that  any  one  could  point  out,  he  had  grown  backwards 
to  look  indefinitely  younger.  This  he  accounted  for  by  saying, 
on  several  occasions,  that  he  had  “ never  been  so  happy  as  he 
was  now — at  least,  not  since  those  early  days  when  all  was 
bright  and  hopeful.  If  he  could  begin  life  again,  with  power 
to  control  the  course  of  events  where  they  cross  it,  he  would 
not  have  lived  so  long  out  of  the  county.  But  who  can  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  life  and  say,  ‘ I am  my  own  master  ? ' 
We  might  be,  if  we  were  detached  units,  or  if  there  were  a 
road  to  experience : but,  as  things  are,  no  one  is  so  dependant 
as  he  whose  position  in  life  is  most  independent.” 

When  he  said  these  things  his  voice  and  manner  were  sug- 
gestive ; and  many  people,  especially  those  of  the  devout  female 
sex,  inferred  one  or  other  strange  romance,  the  more  interesting 
from  its  indefinite  character.  In  the  meantime  it  was  whispered 
about  that  he  was  going  to  buy  a property  on  the  other  side  of 
Monksgallows  and  build  there  on  a great  scale.  Indeed,  it  was 
hinted  that  plans  on  a magnificent  scale  were  already  drawn. 
Had  the  Stranger’s  Fabian  policy  tired  him  out  ? or  did  he 
contemplate  marriage  for  himself?  There  was  nothing  to  show 
which  of  these  two  hypotheses  wfas  true,  nor,  indeed,  that  both 
were  not  false ; for  he  had  a way  of  concealing  his  private 
affairs  behind  a pleasant  show  of  openness.  He  told  so  much, 
that  most  people  inferred  want  of  room  for  more.  Besides,  he 
had  a taste  for  magnificence,  as  any  one  could  see  on  a small 
scale  at  his  dinner  parties,  which,  without  ever  transcending 
the  unwritten  law  of  good  taste,  represented  the  results  of 
considerable  outlay.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  few  who 
thought  about  it,  was  this : That  nobody  knew  how  much  he 
had,  nor  what  he  might  or  might  not  do,  within  the  limits  of 
prudence,  tact,  and  worldly  wisdom ; but  that,  anyhow,  he 
always  had  means  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  probably 
more  than  any  one  supposed  him  to  have.  The  Stranger’s 
judgment  had  proved  correct  by  anticipation ; for  he  was 
almost  forgotten,  and  the  man  in  power  had  become  rather 
more  popular  than  before. 
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I.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.1 

A COMMITTEE  of  learned  Jesuits  has  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  composing  a complete  commentary  on  Holy  Writ 
corresponding  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  advance 
of  modern  science.  The  Introduction,  general  and  special,  to 
the  study  of  Scripture,  has  been  entrusted  to  Father  Comely, 
whose  long  and  successful  professorship  makes  him  specially  well 
fitted  for  the  task.  It  has  just  been  published,  and  we  can  say 
without  hesitation,  that  it  seems  to  us  superior  to  any  other 
work  which  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  subject.  His  expla- 
nations are  clear,  his  matter  ample  and  well-chosen,  and  the 
erudition  of  which  he  gives  proof  is  extensive  and  mature.  He 
always  follows  the  most  approved  opinions,  and  his  teaching  is 
based  upon  sound  criticism,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  stores  of  knowledge  laid  up  in  ancient  times,  but 
also  with  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  a more  recent  date. 

The  object  which  the  writer  proposes  to  himself  in  this  first 
volume  is  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  put  him  in  a position  to  answer  the  objections  alike  of 
heretics  and  unbelievers.  All  which  concerns  the  origin,  the 
preservation,  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  method 
of  interpreting  them,  is  treated  in  a most  exhaustive  manner, 
the  system  pursued  being,  at  the  same  time,  historical  and 
critical. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  “ Dissertations  in 
the  first  part,  the  author  traces  the  origin,  gives  the  history,  and 
discusses  the  authenticity  of  the  different  collections  of  sacred 
books,  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  ending  with 
a detailed  examination  of  the  Apocryphal  Books.  He  main- 
tains— in  a manner,  as  we  think,  sufficient  to  content  the  most 

1 Cursus  Scripture  Sacra  y auctoribus  R.  Comely,  I.  Knabenbauer,  F.  de 
Hummelauer  aliisque  Soc.  Jesu  presbyteris.  Historica  et  critica  introductio  in  V.  T. 
libros  sacros,  auctore  R.  Comely,  S.J.  I.  Introductio  generalls.  Parisiis : Lethi- 
eUeux,  4,  Via  Cassette. 
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captious — that  the  collection  of  sacred  books  recognized  by 
modern  Jews,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Canon  of  Pales- 
tine, as  having  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews  of  Palestine, 
received  formal  sanction  in  the  time  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias, 
and  is  therefore  rightly  denominated  the  Canon  of  Esdras, 
since  Esdras  was  its  principal  author.  He  further  maintains, 
as  a very  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  collection  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  authentic  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Palestine,  in  that  it  embraced  all  the 
Deuterocanonic  Books  ; but  he  is  also  very  careful  to  remark, 
and  to  demonstrate,  that  in  the  case  of  Catholics,  the  authority 
of  the  Alexandrine  Canon,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
Deuterocanonic  Books,  is  independent  of  the  belief  of  the  Jews. 
This  collection  received  the  approval  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles,  and  was  entrusted  by  them,  as  a precious  deposit,  to 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  Church.  The  trust  was  faithfully 
preserved  during  the  three  first  centuries  ; in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  owing  to  different  causes,  Catholic  tradition  was 
partially  eclipsed  in  some  of  the  Churches  of  the  East ; after 
the  fifth  century,  the  doubts  which  had  arisen  ceased  to  exist,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  anything  practical  was  concerned,  until  at 
length  the  Councils  of  Florence  and  of  Trent  decided  for  ever 
what  was  to  be  the  belief  of  Catholics.  The  history  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  furnishes  Father  Comely  with  an 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  error  of  Protestants  who 
reject  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  and  make  private 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  their  only  rule  of 
faith. 

In  the  second  part,  the  author  makes  it  his  aim  to  show  at 
some  length  and  with  great  erudition,  how  it  was  possible 
that  the  inspired  text  should  have  been  handed  down 
through  the  course  of  long  centuries  without  experiencing  any 
material  alterations.  He  acknowledges  that  certain  books  or 
passages  of  the  inspired  writers  may  have  been  lost,  and  that 
others  may  not  have  come  down  to  posterity  intact;  but  he 
maintains,  as  indeed  every  Catholic  is  bound  to  do,  that  no 
important  departure,  at  least  in  anything  touching  upon  faith 
or  morals,  has  been  made  from  what  was  in  the  first  instance 
inspired.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  Father  Comely  follows 
step  by  step  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  text  has  been  subjected,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
versions  which  have  been  made  of  these  texts. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  a matter  of  surprise  to  some  persons 
to  learn  the  conclusion  to  which  so  eminent  a critic  as  the  author 
of  this  work  arrives,  viz.,  that  the  modern  Hebrew  text  of  the 
sacred  books,  known  as  the  Masoretic  text , is  an  authentic 
source  of  revealed  truth,  and  that  the  Jews  have  never  made  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  graft  upon  it  any  erroneous  doctrines,  or 
strike  out  any  revealed  dogma.  In  respect  to  the  Greek  text  he 
asserts  the  same. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  Vulgate  and  the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Council, 
he  maintains,  as  in  fact  do  most  modern  commentators,  that 
in  issuing  their  decree,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
had  not  the  intention  of  giving  to  the  Vulgate  the  precedence 
over  the  original  texts  and  the  ancient  versions  which  had  been 
constantly  in  use  in  the  Church,  nor  did  they  desire,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  Vulgate  to  be  an  authentic  source  of  revelation,  in 
any  wise  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  those  original  texts 
and  ancient  versions.2  It  is,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  Father 
Comely,  that  while  the  Vulgate  has  been  declared  of  authority 
on  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  on  this  subject  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  value  of 
such  dogmatic  passages  as  were  formerly  regarded  as  doubtful. 
His  opinion  has  all  the  more  weight  on  account  of  his  having 
devoted  especial  attention  to  everything  which  has  reference  to 
the  Vulgate. 

We  can  only  add  a few  words  respecting  the  third  part  of 
this  work,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
or  the  least  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  books.  Father 
Comely  first  treats  of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  ; he  posi- 
tively rejects  the  opinion,  the  falsity  of  which  Father  Patrizi  had 
already  exposed,  that  a passage  of  Holy  Scripture  is  capable  of 
having  more  than  one  literal  meaning,  but  he  proves,  in  a 
masterly  manner,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  frequently  had  in  view 
a mystic  signification  over  and  above  that  which  is  literal. 
Father  Comely  next  acquaints  us  with  the  means  whereby  the 
true  meaning,  whether  literal  or  mystic,  may  be  discerned.  We 
ought,  doubtless,  to  call  to  our  aid  all  the  resources  of  history, 

2 “Decreto  suo  Patres  Tridentini  nec  textibus  primigeniis  nec  antiquis  veisionibus, 
quae  semper  in  Ecclesiae  usu  erant,  Vulgatam  pnetulerunt ; nec  Vulgatam  authenticum 
revelationis  fontem  esse  declarantes  uilo  modo  textuum  primigeniorum  versionumque 
antiquarum  authentiam  negarunt.  ” 
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philology,  &c.,  but  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided 
by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church.  Protestants  cry  out  at 
this,  and  assert  that  we  place  a restriction  on  freedom  of 
exegesis,  but  they  know  not  what  they  say.  41  Does  the  light- 
house,” he  asks,  “ whose  friendly  ray  shows  the  sailor  the  way 
into  port,  and  prevents  him  from  letting  his  vessel  run  upon  the 
rocks,  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  or  even  restrict  its  exercise?” 
As  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  Father  Comely  gives  a detailed 
and  critical  account  of  the  different  systems  of  exegesis, 
bringing  forward  facts  to  prove  with  what  vigilance  the  Church 
has  preserved  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  and  what  careful  study 
she  has  devoted  to  it. 

We  hope  that  this  brief  review  may  lead  our  readers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  treasures  amassed  for  them  by  Father  Comely. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  answer 
the  objections  and  refute  the  arguments  of  unbelievers  and 
Protestants,  will  find  in  the  work  before  us  a well-furnished 
arsenal,  whence  they  may  borrow  their  weapons ; and,  what 
is  not  less  important,  a guide,  which  will  enable  them  to  study 
Holy  Scripture  with  profit,  and  without  incurring  any  risk  of 
being  led  aside  from  the  path  of  truth. 


2.— THE  IMITATION  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES. 

It  is  narrated  in  the  life  of  St.  Ignatius,  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  read  every  day  two  chapters  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ '.  The  portion  he  read  in  the  morning  was  taken  in  the 
regular  order  of  the  book  ; but  in  the  afternoon,  he  chose  out  a 
chapter  at  hazard,  wherever  the  book  happened  to  open,  and  he 
used  to  say  that  each  day  he  lighted  on  the  special  teaching 
necessary  for  his  soul  at  that  particular  time.  We  cannot 
wonder  then  that  the  conversation  of  the  Saint  was  redolent 
of  the  sweet  perfume  which  breathes  from  Thomas  a Kempis’ 
wonderful  little  volume,  or  that  his  life  was  a reproduction  of  its 
heavenly  maxims.  Next  to  Holy  Scripture,  it  was  the  written 
text-book  whence  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  the  Saint  were 
mainly  drawn,  in  so  far  as  they  were  derived  from  any  pre- 

1 Concordance  de  V Imitation  de  Jisus  Christ  et  des  Exercises  Sfdritueis  it  Stmt 
lgnace.  Par  le  R.  P.  Merrier,  S.J.  Paris  : Oudin,  17,  Rue  Bonaparte. 
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viously  existing  books.  The  New  Testament  and  the  Imita- 
tion composed  his  whole  library  in  the  Grotto  at  Manresa  during 
the  time  that  he  was  writing  the  book  of  the  Exercises,  and  it  is 
often  hard  to  tell  whether  the  wonderful  truths,  the  precepts  of 
perfection,  the  rules  and  the  advice  contained  in  it,  were  the  result 
of  a direct  inspiration  from  Almighty  God,  or  are  based  on  the 
parallel  teaching  of  Thomas  4 Kempis.  There  is  a distinct 
reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  Imitation  in  every  page  of  the 
Exercises.  The  one  is  a collection  of  precious  jewels  strung 
together  apparently  without  any  marked  system  or  connection, 
but  really  leading  on  the  soul  to  perfection  in  a regular  order, 
mounting  up  from  the  practical  maxims  common  to  all  to 
the  higher  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life  reserved  to  few;  the 
other  is  a method  of  regular  training  having  the  same  end  in 
view,  though  the  course  pursued  is  a different  one  ; the  one  is 
intended  to  be  the  inanna  on  which  the  soul  is  to  feed  day  by 
day  amid  the  occupations  of  ordinary  life,  the  other  is  designed 
for  those  special  times  which  are  set  apart  for  renovation  of 
spirit,  for  learning  the  lesson  of  self-conquest,  for  ascertaining  the 
will  of  God  respecting  our  state  of  life,  and  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  journey  from  this  world  to  Heaven.  All  this  gives 
rise  to  a certain  variety  which  is  liable  to  obscure  to  ordinary 
readers  the  wonderful  correspondence  between  the  two,  and 
Father  Mercier’s  volume  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  all 
who  desire  to  appreciate  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
them.  He  divides  the  Imitation  into  four  weeks,  corresponding 
to  the  four  weeks  of  a retreat.  He  has  taken  it  not  only  chapter 
by  chapter,  but  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  even  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  has  allotted  each  paragraph  and  sentence  to  that 
place  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  he 
has  not  only  provided  the  best  possible  commentary  on  the 
Exercises,  but  the  maxims  and  sentences  thus  drawn  together, 
themselves  furnish  subjects  for  meditation,  and  put  forward 
under  a new  aspect  the  truths  with  which  the  student  of  the 
Exercises  is  already  familiar.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how 
every  meditation  and  contemplation  given  by  St.  Ignatius  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ . Sometimes  we  find  a 
whole  chapter  running  exactly  parallel  to  some  one  meditation, 
as,  for  example,  bk.  i.  ch.  xxiii.  to  the  Meditation  on  Death,  or 
bk.  iv.  ch.  vii.  to  that  on  Venial  Sin  ; but  more  often,  the 
thoughts  appropriate  to  the  various  meditations  are  scattered 
over  different  chapters.  It  is  these  which  Father  Mercier  has 
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collected  together  in  order  with  loving  and  diligent  care.  The 
book  will  be  valuable  to  every  student  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  to  give  the  Exercises  to  others. 
We  do  not  think  that  those  making  a retreat  will  prefer  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  retreat  this  recast  of  the  Imitation  to  the 
original,  endeared  to  them  by  long  familiarity  and  by  habitual  use: 
for  though  the  sentences  are  grouped  together  with  great  skill, 
according  as  they  are  suitable  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
retreat,  yet  there  is  a charm  about  the  original  arrangement 
which  even  the  best  re-arrangement  will  never  supersede.  But 
if  we  read  Father  Mercier  aright,  his  book  is  intended  rather  as 
a commentary  on,  and  as  illustrative  of,  the  original,  than  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  We  hope  it  may  be  translated  into  English; 
it  well  deserves  it. 


3.— LIFE  OF  FATHER  LUKE  WADDING.1 

The  name  of  Father  Luke  Wadding  is  one  which  is  held  in 
benediction,  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  own  Seraphic 
Order,  but  also  by  all  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  profited 
largely  by  the  vast  amount  of  useful  material  which  he  has 
accumulated  in  his  various  works.  Anxious  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  so  devoted  and  edifying  a life  from  oblivion,  Father 
Joseph  O’Shea,  a former  alumnus  of  the  College  of  St  Isidore  at 
Rome,  has  given  to  the  world  a pleasing  biography  of  the 
illustrious  Franciscan,  with  which  he  has  interwoven  a con- 
siderable amount  of  antiquarian  and  historical  information, 
interesting  to  all,  especially  to  Irish  readers. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Waterford  in  the  year  1588  of  a virtuous 
and  respectable  family,  Luke  Wadding  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
accompanied  his  elder  brother  Walter  into  Portugal,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  Irish  College  at  Lisbon,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  On  completing  his  education 
the  most  flattering  proposals  were  laid  before  him  for  his 
settlement  in  life,  but  he  had  already  consecrated  his  life  to  God, 
and  soon  after  assumed  the  humble  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oporto.  After  studying  theology  at  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  he  devoted  himself  for  three  years  with 

1 The  Life  of  Father  Luke  Wadding. , Founder  of  St.  Isidore’s  College,  Rome, 
Author  of  Scriptores  Or  dims  Mi  norum,  Annates  Minorum.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  A 
O’Shea,  O.S.F.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  1885. 
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eminent  success  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional 
in  the  city  of  Liria.  Thence  he  was  removed  by  his  Superiors 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous 
defence  of  the  prerogatives  of  Mary  during  the  controversy 
which  then  agitated  the  schools  on  the  subject  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  Being  attached  by  Philip  the  Third  to  an 
embassy  despatched  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  settlement  of  the  question,  Father 
Wadding  took  up  his  residence  at  a small  hospice  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  Franciscans  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  Here  he  erected 
the  well-known  Conventual  College  of  St.  Isidore,  which  after 
many  vicissitudes  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Franciscans.  He  also  enlarged  and  beautified  the  stately 
church  adjoining,  and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  community 
a magnificent  library  enriched  with  eight  hundred  rare  and 
valuable  manuscripts,  which  for  greater  security  have  been  since 
deposited  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Dublin. 

The  remainder  of  Father  Wadding’s  life  was  chiefly  divided 
between  his  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  afflicted  country 
and  his  historical  researches  among  the  records  of  his  Order. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  famous  Kilkenny  Confederation,  of 
which  he  was  selected  as  the  Roman  representative,  he  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  ecclesiastical  approval  of  the  efforts  of  the 
patriots,  as  well  as  the  material  assistance  which  they  so  much 
needed.  In  both  points  he  was  successful,  but  the  unhappy 
seeds  of  disunion  sown  at  an  early  period  in  the  Confederacy 
rendered  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Catholic  party 
unavailing.  Meanwhile,  his  patient  and  unwearied  researches 
gave  to  the  world,  along  with  numerous  minor  works,  these  ever 
famous  Annals  of  the  Fra?iciscan  Order  which  have  been  so 
largely  drawn  upon  by  succeeding  writers. 

Father  Luke  Wadding  survived  to  a venerable  age  and 
terminated  his  humble  but  useful  career  by  a saintly  death 
at  the  College  of  St.  Isidore.  An  admirable  photographic 
likeness  of  the  illustrious  annalist,  taken  from  a contemporary 
portrait,  adorns  the  volume  which  narrates  the  interesting  story 
of  his  life.  Father  Wadding’s  biography  is  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  edifying  and  instructive  to  all,  and  will  have  a special 
attraction  for  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  since  the  distinguished 
historian  and  saintly  son  of  St.  Francis  was,  throughout  his  life, 
an  enthusiastic  patriot  and  a fond  lover  of  Ireland. 
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4.— -FATHER  RUSSO’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUMMARY.1 

The  matter  which  our  ordinary  text-books  extend  over  three 
volumes,  Father  Russo  has  compressed  into  one  volume  of  about 
four  hundred  pages ; and  therefore  he  calls  his  work  a Philo- 
sophical Summary.  Such  a compendium  will  be  useful,  not 
only  to  those  students  who,  from  press  of  time,  are  obliged  to 
go  through  their  philosophical  course  in  one  year  or  two,  but  like- 
wise to  those,  who,  with  a more  liberal  allowance  of  time  on  their 
hands,  wish  to  gather  up  into  one  clear  conspectus  the  substance 
of  all  that  they  have  learned.  This  latter  class  of  readers  will 
find  Father  Russo  clear,  concise,  and  solid.  He  aims  at  no  new 
theories  of  his  own,  but  faithfully  delivers  the  more  ordinarily 
accepted  doctrines  of  the  schools  ; as  to  some  of  which,  of  course, 
because  of  their  exceeding  abstruseness,  the  epithet  “ordinarily 
accepted  ” will  have  to  be  taken  in  a looser  sense. 

The  author  has  the  recommendation  that  he  has  taught  for 
several  years,  and  that  his  work  is  the  outcome  of  practical 
experience.  His  book,  therefore,  is  the  more  sure  to  meet  the 
wants  of  students,  who  are  often  simply  bewildered  when  they 
take  up  books  written,  not  for  them,  but  for  proficients ; or,  if 
written  specially  for  them,  still  written  in  ignorance  or  in 
defiance  of  their  special  requirements. 

As  to  the  matter  treated  of,  it  is,  as  the  author  says,  philo- 
sophy, by  which  he  means  cognitio  per  ultimas  causas , that  is,  a 
scientific  investigation  into  the  most  ultimate  reasons  of  things; 
and  this,  not  in  the  light  of  revelation,  but  by  the  aid  of  human 
reason.  And  when  it  is  asked,  What  are  these  ultimate  matters 
of  investigation  ? the  reply  is,  God  and  His  creation,  which  latter 
is  subdivisible  into  the  rational  and  the  irrational  part  Hence, 
to  borrow  Father  Russo’s  own  words,  he  has  to  discourse 
“ of  God,  of  the  world,  and  of  man.  Man,  moreover,  must  be 
considered  in  his  physical  nature  (anthropology),  in  his  intel- 
lectual nature  (logic),  and  in  his  volitional  nature  (moral).  These 
three  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  treatises  on  God  and  on  the 
world,  make  up  five  special  divisions  of  philosophy.  But  as 
there  are  certain  ideas  common  to  each  of  the  five,  to  save 
repetition,  these  are  thrown  into  a treatise  by  themselves,  called 

1 Summa  Philosophica  juxta  Scholasticoru rn  Prittcipia%  Compleetens  Logkam  ft 
Metaphysicam.  Auctore  P.  Nicalao  Russo,  S.J.  Bostonue  : Apud  Thomam  B.  Noonan 
et  Socium,  1885. 
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‘Ontology,  or  General  Metaphysics,’  which  science  is  mostly 
concerned  with  Being,  its  nature,  its  properties,  its  divisions,  and 
its  causes.” 


5.— ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS.1 

Father  Splaine’s  pamphlet  on  the  School  question  is  a good 
piece  of  work  published  at  a most  opportune  moment.  On  the 
eve  of  a general  election,  when  hundreds  of  candidates  for  seats 
in  the  new  Parliament  are  being  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to 
this  or  that  policy  with  regard  to  education,  it  is  most  important 
that  Catholics  should  have  accurate  information  and  clear  views 
as  to  the  issues  at  stake,  and  especially  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  new  cry  for  gratuitous  primary  education.  Father  Splaine 
has  managed  to  condense  into  thirty-two  small  pages  a very 
clear  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  arguments  against  the 
education  policy  of  those  who  would  promote  and  extend  the 
Board  Schools,  as  opposed  to  the  Voluntary  Schools.  We  say 
advisedly  some  of  the  arguments,  for  he  has  only  touched  lightly 
in  passing  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question.  He  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  financial  side  of  the  matter,  a point  of  view 
under  w'hich  it  comes  home  to  most  men,  whatever  be  their 
religious  opinions.  After  a short  introduction,  in  which  he 
explains  why  it  is  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  speak  to  working- 
men as  “one  of  themselves,”  and  not  as  if  he  “were  a doctor  in 
Israel,”  he  points  out  that  wre  live  in  an  age  of  hobbies,  many 
of  them  very  excellent  in  their  way,  and  amongst  them  is  “the 
educational  hobby,  the  hobby  of  setting  up  State  or  Board 
Schools ; ” and  he  asks  working-men  to  consider  whether  the 
riders  of  this  Board  School  hobby  are  not  doing  the  working- 
classes  much  evil  and  very  limited  good.  He  points  out  that 
so  far  as  the  hobby  is  a good  one  the  working-man’s  children 
benefit  less  from  it  than  those  of  his  betters,  and  he  proceeds : 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I will  come  to  the  main  issue,  namely, 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  it  falls  on  him  heavily,  and  I venture  to 
predict  that,  before  I have  finished,  you  will  begin  to  accuse  yourselves 
of  having  overlooked  the  warning  contained  in  the  old  saw,  “ All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.”  You  must  not,  however,  fancy  that  I am  one  of 
those  to  whom  Board  Schools  in  themselves  are  a bugbear.  I believe 

1 All  is  not  Gold  that  Glitters : a few  Words  addressed  to  Working  Men  by  one 
of  themselves.  By  the  Rev.  James  F.  Splaine,  S.J.  London:  The  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  1885. 
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that,  when  they  were  first  introduced,  it  was  high  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  Education  in  this  country,  but 
whether  or  no  the  introduction  of  Board  Schools,  on  our  present  system, 
was  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  emergency,  it  does  not  concern  me 
here  to  inquire,  my  object  on  this  occasion  being  merely  to  point  out 
to  you  that  whether  necessary  or  not,  Board  Schools  are  neither  so 
cheap  nor  so  useful  for  working  men  as  some  of  you  think,  and  that 
consequently,  even  if  they  be  a necessity,  yet  in  justice  to  the  working- 
man, they  ought  riot  to  be  allowed  to  develope  beyond  what  necessity 
demands.  This  much  by  way  of  preface. 

Father  Splaine  then  asks  two  questions,  (1)  Who  pays  for 
the  support  of  the  Board  Schools  ? (2)  Whose  children  are 

benefited  most  by  the  Board  Schools  ? He  answers  the  first 
question  by  showing  that  it  is  precisely  the  working-classes  that 
really  pay  most  for  the  Board  Schools.  But  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  shows  that  they  who  pay  most  are  not  those 
who  gain  most  from  these  institutions.  One  reason,  amongst 
many  others,  is,  that  the  child  of  the  working-man  has,  in  very 
many  cases,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  less  than  half- 
taught,  before  the  higher  standards  are  reached.  Those  who  do 
benefit  by  the  schools  are  the  children  of  comparatively  well-to- 
do  people,  people  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  them  at  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  Grammar  Schools.  So  far,  then,  it  seems 
that,  while  the  Board  Schools  are  in  many  ways  a hardship  to 
the  working-man,  his  “betters  ” draw  most  profit  from  them. 
But  at  this  point  the  defenders  of  the  schools  step  in  and  object 
that  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  every  difficulty  met,  by 
abolishing  school-fees  and  offering  free  education  to  all.  Father 
Splaine  thus  criticizes  the  proposal : 

What  a magnanimous  ring  there  is  about  this  announcement ! Free 
education  for  the  children  of  the  working-man  ! The  golden  age  is  just 
going  to  begin,  so  at  least  some  of  you  imagine,  being  carried  away  by 
the  magic  cry.  But  have  any  of  you  ever  thought  for  a moment  what 
it  really  means  for  you  ? Do  you  suppose  that,  if  you  had  not  to  pay 
these  school  fees,  you  would  have  nothing  to  pay  at  all?  How  do  you 
think  the  schools  are  to  be  kept  going?  Do  you  fancy  you  can  “raise 
the  wind,”  like  sailors  do,  by  whistling?  Don’t  you  see  that,  if  parents 
were  let  off  school  fees,  the  difference  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
another  rate?  You  would  only  shift  the  load  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other,  and  then  the  old  story  would  come  over  again.  Butcher,  baker, 
draper,  tailor,  they  would  all  tack  on  a little,  or  else  reduce  the  quality 
of  their  goods.  You  would  not  pay  fees  while  your  child  was  at  school, 
but  you  would  have  to  pay  a rate,  whether  he  was  at  school  or  not,  and 
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that  for  as  long  as  you  lived.  These  school  fees  at  present  bring  in 
per  annum  about  half  a million  of  money  for  the  Board  Schools  alone. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  fees  taken  in  Voluntary  Schools,  the  sum  will 
run  up  to  a million  and  a half,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  got  out  of 
you  annually  by  the  new  rate.  “ A mere  flea-bite  ! ” the  “ benefactors  ” 
will  exclaim.  Perhaps  it  is  a mere  flea-bite,  only  in  these  matters  I 
prefer  arithmetical  figures  to  rhetorical  ones,  and  therefore  I shall  just 
tot  up  what  it  would  come  to  in  one  individual  case.  Take  a town  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  say  Chesterfield.  The  fees  collected  in  this  town 
amount,  according  to  the  Blue  Book,  to  about  jQ*]$o  per  annum  for  the 
Board  Schools  alone.  Now  a penny  rate  in  Chesterfield  brings  in  about 
^150.  Therefore  the  abolition  of  fees  in  the  Board  Schools  alone 
would  necessitate  an  additional  rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound.  But  the 
abolition  of  them  in  both  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools  would  involve 
a rate  of,  I suppose,  about  8d.,  which  would  raise  the  present  rate  to 
is.  2d.  I leave  it  to  yourselves  to  settle  whether  or  no  this  would  be 
a flea-bite. 

Father  Splaine  then  turns  to  a very  serious  consequence  that 
would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this  new  proposal,  the  gradual 
doing  away  of  all  schools  except  the  Board  Schools.  Would 
this  be  a gain  or  a loss  to  the  working-man  ? He  answers  the 
question  by  giving  a short  account  of  the  two  sorts  of  schools, 
Board  and  Voluntary,  the  former  entailing  rates,  the  latter 
saving  rates.  The  Board  Schools  are  not  the  best  schools,  for 
“the  best  are  the  Wesleyan  Voluntary  Schools,  as  the  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  themselves  have  more  than  once  certified.” 
Nor  are  the  Voluntary  Schools  inefficient,  for  though  they  are 
overmatched  by  all  the  material  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
Board  Schools,  the  Voluntary  Schools,  taken  in  a lump,  are 
only  2y2  per  cent  behind  them,  the  Board  Schools  passing  93 
per  cent,  of  their  children  at  the  examination,  the  Voluntary 
Schools  between  90  and  91.  In  many  places  the  Catholic  and 
other  Voluntary  Schools  beat  the  Board  Schools  year  after  year. 
Nor  are  the  Board  Schools  cheaper  than  the  Voluntary  Schools. 

Neither  can  they,  in  the  third  place,  boast  that  Board  Schools  are 
cheaper  than  the  Voluntary  Schools.  They  are  nearly  twice  as  dear. 
A Voluntary  School  costs  £1  14s.  iod.  a year  for  each  child,  whereas 
a Board  School  costs  altogether  £$  5s.  5d.2  To  put  the  matter  plainer, 
suppose  you  have  a Voluntary  School  and  a Board  School,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  one  hundred  children  exactly.  At  inspection  the 

2 Father  Splaine  adds  the  following  note:  “To  facilitate  calculation,  I have 
omitted  ^d.  a head  for  both  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools  in  the  average  cost.  When 
Board  Schools  are  said  to  cost  only  £2  is.  3^d.  a head,  the  meaning  is  that  they 
cost  that  for  maintenance  alone” 

VOL.  XXXVI.  U 
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Voluntary  School  will  pass  from  ninety  to  ninety-one  children,  and  the 
cost  will  be  ^£174  3s.  4d.,  while  the  Board  School  will  pass  ninety- 
three  children,  but  it  will  cost  ^32 7 is.  8d.  That  is  to  say  that,  in 
order  to  pass  from  two  to  three  more  children  than  the  Voluntary 
School,  the  Board  School  spends  ^152  18s.  4d.  ! 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a second  edition  of  this  pamphlet 
has  already  been  called  for.  Any  one  who  would  promote  its 
circulation  at  the  present  moment  would  be  doing  good  service 
to  the  true  interests  of  education  and  of  our  people. 


6. — THE  ART  OF  ORATORY.1 

A contemporary  French  writer  has  said  that  at  the  present 
day  when  the  enemies  of  God’s  Church  are  so  active  and  so 
zealous  in  carrying  on  their  propaganda  with  voice  and  pen, 
every  Catholic  young  man  should  be  ambitious,  not  indeed  to 
be  an  orator  or  a distinguished  writer,  but  at  least  to  be  able 
to  express  himself  clearly  and  effectively  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  press.  A great  orator  like  a poet  probably  owes  in  most 
cases  far  more  to  nature  than  to  art ; his  success  depends  in 
great  degree  upon  exceptional  gifts  which  are  the  lot  of  but 
few ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  most  men  are  capable, 
not  indeed  of  oratory,  but  of  what  we  may  call  very  fair  public 
speaking.  A little  training  (especially  if  it  be  early  training), 
and  the  confidence  that  comes  from  even  very  limited  practice, 
is  enough  to  take  away  that  awkwardness  and  nervousness 
that  prevents  a man  from  holding  the  train  of  his  thoughts  and 
finding  words  to  express  them,  when  he  is  standing  up  in  the 
presence  of  fifty  people,  although  the  same  man  would  feel  no 
want  of  fluency  if  he  were  seated  and  speaking  to  five.  In  this 
matter  precepts  alone  will  not  serve  much,  there  must  also  be 
practice.  But  practice  without  some  idea  of  what  is  being 
aimed  at  will  often  lead  to  very  poor  results,  and  the  first  step 
for  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  power  of  speaking  in  public 
is  to  learn  something  of  the  art  of  setting  his  thoughts  in  order, 
finding  words  and  phrases  to  express  them,  putting  them  in 
the  most  telling  form,  linking  them  together,  and  making  every 
word  he  says  tend  to  produce  an  effect  upon  his  hearers’  minds. 
In  a word,  he  must  study  to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  art 

1 The  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition  based  upon  the  Precepts  and  Modds  of  the  Old 
Masters.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J.,  Professor  of  St.  Louis’  University. 
New  York  : Catholic  Publication  ^Society ; London  : Burns  and  Oates,  1885. 
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of  oratorical  composition.  If  he  cannot  find  a master  to  teach 
him,  he  will  have  to  think  it  out  for  himself,  more  or  less 
consciously,  even  though  he  ends  by  merely  gathering  together 
certain  catch-words  and  set  phrases  that  he  has  heard  others 
use  with  effect.  But  if  he  has  a trusty  guide  so  much  the  better. 
Men  are  much  the  same  in  all  ages.  Their  reason  is  moved  by 
the  same  forms  of  argument.  They  have  the  same  passions 
and  desires  ready  to  respond  to  the  same  appeals.  We 
cannot  then  afford  to  despise  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  past  as  to  the  art  of  oratory,  and  however  great  may  be  a 
man’s  natural  gifts  he  will  still  be  able  to  improve  his  use  of 
them  by  the  careful  study  of  the  great  speakers  of  our  own 
and  of  former  days.  A set  of  rhetorical  rules  will  not  help 
much  unless  they  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the 
actual  works  of  such  men,  for  after  all  the  rules  themselves 
are  only  the  result  of  a thoughtful  analysis  of  speeches 
and  discourses  that  have  proved  effective  in  actual  practice. 
Seneca  said  long  ago  that  the  way  of  precept  was  a long 
one,  but  the  way  of  example  short  and  efficacious,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  oratory  in  all  its  forms. 

The  chief  merit  of  Father  Coppens’  work  on  the  Art  of 
Oratorical  Composition  is,  that  it  furnishes  its  readers  with  a 
guide,  which,  if  properly  used,  must  lead  them  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  oratory.  It  does  this,  not 
by  overloading  the  pages  with  extracts,  but  by  telling  the 
student  which  examples  he  may  select  for  analysis  and  imitation, 
and  by  examining  in  detail  a large  number  of  the  most  famous 
discourses,  ancient  and  modern.  Father  Coppens  draws  out  their 
plan  in  a form  in  which  the  very  arrangement  of  the  page  helps 
the  reader  to  grasp  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and  points  out 
the  peculiar  excellencies  for  which  each  should  be  studied. 
This  constant  appeal  to  examples  makes  the  book  an  eminently 
practical  one.  As  for  precepts  he  draws  freely  upon  the  works 
of  previous  teachers  of  his  art,  taking  from  them  what  many 
years’  experience  as  a professor  has  shown  him  to  be  most  useful. 
This  method  hardly  needs  a justification,  but  in  its  defence 
he  aptly  quotes  the  words  of  an  American  orator,  and  makes 
them  his  own : 

In  the  theory  of  the  art  and  the  principles  of  exposition  novelty 
will  not  be  expected,  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  desired.  A subject  which 
has  exhausted  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  can  neither 
require  nor  admit  much  additional  illustration.  To  select,  combine, 
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and  apply  their  precepts  is  the  only  duty  left  for  their  followers  of 
all  succeeding  times ; and  to  obtain  a perfect  familiarity  with  their 
instructions,  is  to  arrive  at  the  mastery  of  the  art. 

Father  Coppens’  treatment  of  his  subject  is  very  complete. 
He  divides  his  book  into  six  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
sources  of  success  in  oratory  ; the  second,  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  “the  invention  of  thought,”  enumerates  and  discusses  “the 
topics”  which  the  orator  can  make  use  of  in  working  out  his 
subject ; the  third  deals  with  the  order  or  arrangement  of 
thoughts  and  the  plan  of  the  discourse ; the  fourth  with  the 
development  of  its  several  parts,  its  ornaments,  &c. ; the  fifth 
with  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  memory  and  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  discourse,  for  the  book  contains  more  than  its 
title  promises.  The  sixth  discusses  at  some  length  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  various  kind  of  oratory,  one  long  and  very  useful 
chapter  being  devoted  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

Though  written  for  American  students  by  an  American 
professor,  the  book  will  be  found  useful  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  even  though,  as  Father  Coppens  himself  notes,  English 
audiences  care  less  than  Americans  for  a regular,  ornate  oration, 
and  like  the  style  of  a Demosthenes  better  than  that  of  a Cicero. 
No  matter  how  devoid  of  ornament  a discourse  may  be,  true  art 
is  needed  to  make  it  telling  and  effective ; and  even  though 
no  parade  is  made  of  dividing  and  arranging  the  subject,  unless 
it  has  been  clearly  analyzed  in  the  mind  of  the  orator,  there 
will  be  little  but  confusion  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  please  ail  tastes,  but  we  feel  sure  the 
majority  of  those  students  who  take  up  Father  Coppens  book 
and  use  it  honestly  will  find  it  a safe  and  helpful  guide. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

One  Angel  more  in  Heaven 1 is  a little  book  full  of  sweet 
consolation  to  parents  who  are  mourning  the  loss  of  some 
cherished  little  one  who  was  its  father’s  pride  and  its  mother’s 
joy.  Hard  it  is  even  to  the  best  to  see  around  them  the 
memorials  of  the  child  who  has  gone  before  them,  hard  to  miss 

1 One  Angel  more  in  Heaven . Translated  from  the  French.  Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York,  1885. 
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the  innocent  little  face  and  the  music  of  the  guileless  voice,  so 
hard  that  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  poor  mother  who  is  at  first 
inconsolable  in  the  poignancy  of  her  grief.  To  parents  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  sorrow  this  little  book  presents  thoughts  of 
comfort  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  touch  their  heart  and  make 
them  resigned,  and  more  than  resigned,  to  God’s  will.  First  is 
given  a letter  from  a Christian  parent  who  has  been  thus 
bereaved  ; then  a series  of  dialogues  between  those  on  earth 
and  those  in  Heaven,  and  last  of  all  a number  of  beautiful 
letters  of  condolence  from  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  De  Ravignan, 
Lacordaire,  &c.,  and  last  of  all  a series  of  consoling  fragments 
and  suggestions.  The  book  is  most  suitable  as  a present  for 
bereaved  parents. 

The  author  of  the  Autobiography  of  an  Alms-bag 2 has 
strung  together  a number  of  clerical  anecdotes  and  dialogues, 
the  dialogues  being  directed  to  the  defence  of  ritualism — 
its  various  aspects,  and  the  anecdotes  varying  considerably 
in  point  and  wit,  some  of  them,  too,  being  old  friends, 
though  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  this,  for  they  will  be 
new  to  many  readers.  The  defenders  of  Ritualism  who 
figure  in  the  dialogues  prove  their  orthodoxy  by  an  occa- 
sional flying  shot  at  11  Popery/’  Here  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
stories  told  by  the  “Alms-Bag:” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  was  once  preaching  a charity  sermon,  when  he  com- 
pared the  zeal  congregations  show  in  singing  hymns  with  the  indiff- 
erence they  evince  in  acting  out  the  sentiment  of  the  hymns.  “ You 
are  singing,”  quoth  he — 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small  : 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  life,  my  love,  my  all. 

And  all  the  time  you  have  got  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  are 
feeling  for  the  smooth  edge  of  a threepenny  piece,  lest  by  accident  you 
should  put  in  a fourpenny  bit  instead  of  it 

Prayer-books  for  young  men  often  aim  too  high,  and  become 
unreal.  They  put  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  use  them  senti- 
ments which  might  be  suitable  to  those  advanced  in  the  road  of 
perfection,  but  are  quite  unsuitable  for  ordinary  boys,  even  good 
boys,  living  in  the  world  and  having  a hard  struggle  against  its 
evil  influence.  Hence  they  are  very  naturally  put  aside  as  beside 
the  mark  by  those  who  are  thus  situated,  and  regularity  of 

* The  Autobiography  of  an  Alms-Bag;  or  Sketches  of  Church  Life  and  Social 
Life  in  a Watering  Place.  London  : John  Hodge?,  1885. 
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devotion  disappears  with  their  disappearance.  This  want  of  a 
good  practical  prayer-book  has  suggested  to  a Jesuit  Father  of 
large  experience  in  the  cities  both  of  America  and  Europe,  to 
compile  a little  Manual  of  St.  Aloysius ,s  which  is  simple, 
practical,  attractive,  convenient  in  size,  and  excellently  adapted 
for  the  important  class  of  young  men  who  are  engaged  in 
business,  &c.,  in  our  cities,  or  studying  for  some  profession,  or 
learning  some  trade.  The  manual  commences  with  a concise 
Life  of  St  Aloysius.  Then  follows  his  Office,  and  after  that  a 
number  of  useful  devotions,  not  too  long,  and  which  all  young 
men  will  use  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  brief  examination 
of  conscience  strikes  us  as  being  especially  good,  and  the  prac- 
tical instructions  intermingled  with  the  devotions  remind  the 
reader  of  important  things  that  all  are  too  prone  to  forget.  We 
heartily  recommend  to  confraternities,  sodalities,  and  young 
men  in  general,  this  most  excellent  little  manual. 

Under  the  title  of  Catholic  Controversial  Letters  ,4  Dr.  Sweeny 
has  republished  some  fifty  letters,  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  local  papers  of  Bicester  during  a period  of  about  two  and  a 
half  years.  The  letters  deal  with  the  leading  points  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice,  they  meet  Protestant  objections,  and 
explain  away  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  of  those 
outside  the  Church.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  service  can  be 
done  by  making  use  of  the  Press  in  this  way,  letters  like  these 
bring  a correct  knowledge  of  Catholic  teaching  to  hundreds  who 
would  never  listen  to  a Catholic  priest  preaching  from  his  pulpit 
As  Dr.  Sweeny  himself  says : “ Mediaeval  street  preaching  was 
successful  formerly  because  men  went  into  the  streets  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day : now  the  postman  brings  it  to  the  fireside,” 
in  the  newspaper,  and  if  we  can  teach  something  about  Catho- 
licity through  the  newspaper,  “we  occupy  vantage-ground  similar 
to  that  of  the  itinerant  preacher  of  old,  when  he  spoke  to  the 
multitude  in  the  market-square.”  The  collected  letters  form  a 
useful  addition  to  our  stock  of  controversial  books,  and  we  may 
perhaps  suggest  that  those  who  find  themselves  called  upon 
to  deal  with  similar  matters  in  newspaper  controversy,  will  be 
able  to  glean  many  useful  arguments  and  illustrations  from 
Dr.  Sweeny’s  collection. 

8 Young  Men's  Manual  of  St.  Aloysius . Containing  Short  Devotions  for  Young 
Men’s  Sodalities,  Students,  &c.  Compiled  by  a Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
New  York  : Schaefer,  60,  Barclay  Street. 

4 Catholic  Controversial  Letters . By  the  Rev.  Philip  Sweeny,  D.D.  London: 
R.  Washboume,  1885. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  Katholik  for  August  gives  a review  of  Professor  Lange’s 
History  of  Materialism . The  system  of  this  philosopher  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  “ modern  thought  ” and  the  prin- 
ciples of  freemasonry,  and  although  the  arguments  by  which 
he  supports  his  attack  upon  the  dogmas  and  institutions  of 
Christianity  are,  as  the  reviewer  demonstrates,  superficial  and 
contradictory,  and  betray  great  ignorance  of  theology,  yet  his 
writings  are  highly  thought  of,  and  will  exercise  considerable 
influence  for  some  time  to  come  in  Germany.  A German 
translation  has  appeared  of  the  lectures  on  the  origin  of 
Christianity  by  Dr.  Pawlicki,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Academia  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Rome  to  answer  the 
assertions  of  a professor  in  the  Sapienza , that  the  Christian 
religion  is  but  a debased  copy  of  Buddhism.  These  lectures 
are  excellent,  although  not  exhaustive,  and  the  Katholik 
welcomes  them  as  tending  to  show  that  the  results  of  modern 
research  will,  if  rightly  received,  strengthen  truth  and  refute 
error.  Dr.  Thill  contributes  an  article  on  the  changes  of  signi- 
fication which  the  word  latria  has  undergone.  It  was  in  use  in 
the  third  century  B.C.,  and  has  continued  to  be  an  accepted  term 
among  theologians  of  all  ages.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  how, 
from  its  original  meaning  of  service  of  any  kind  in  view  of 
reward,  it  came  to  be  employed  only  for  the  service  rendered 
to  God,  the  service  all  men  are  bound  to  pay,  and  the  only  one 
where  reward  is  certain.  The  terms  dulia  and  hyperdulia  are 
also  explained,  and  their  adoption  into  the  Latin  language 
justified.  The  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  continued, 
and  our  attention  is  called  to  the  analogy  between  the  vision  of 
the  seals  and  that  recorded  by  Ezechiel,  who  was  an  exile  like 
John,  and  to  whom,  as  to  the  Apostle,  the  secrets  of  Divine 
justice  in  the  past  and  present  were  revealed  for  his  consolation 
and  instruction.  Mary,  represented  by  Dante  as  the  type  of 
every  Christian  virtue,  forms  the  subject  of  another  article, 
which  points  out  that  although  she  is  constantly  mentioned 
in  the  Divina  Commedia,  in  the  Purgatorio  she  is  especially 
prominent  as  personifying,  in  its  utmost  perfection,  the  virtue 
opposed  to  the  sin  for  which  the  souls  in  the  several  circles  are 
paying  the  just  penalty. 

The  deterioration  of  society  in  the  present  day  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  its  older  members.  The  number  of  youthful 
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delinquents  who  fill  the  prisons  and  reformatories,  the  intolerance 
of  control  and  moral  depravity  which  marks  the  rising  genera- 
tion, is  commented  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Civiltd  Cattolica  (845, 
846).  To  what  influence,  it  is  asked,  is  this  “moral  assassination 
of  youth  ” to  be  ascribed  ? In  the  first  place,  to  the  system  of 
secular  education,  by  which  children  are  not  merely  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  religion,  but  taught  principles 
subversive  of  Christianity  and  morality ; to  the  substitution  of 
instruction  for  mental  training;  to  evil  example,  and  the  absence 
of  discipline  in  schools  and  Colleges ; to  political  agitators, 
socialists  and  communists,  who  infect  young  men  with  a distaste 
for  their  studies,  their  home,  their  innocent  amusements  ; to  the 
corrupt  literature,  the  bad  or  questionable  novels  placed  in  the 
hands  of  boys  and  girls  ; to  the  degradation  of  art,  by  which  the 
picture-gallery  and  the  theatre  become  a school  of  immorality 
and  proclaim  the  apotheosis  of  vice.  And  all  this  goes  on  under 
the  aegis  of  the  State  ! The  usual  philosophical  article  treats  of 
the  action  of  creatures,  and  explains  the  nature  of  actions  in 
general,  and  the  connection  between  thd  agent  and  the  action. 
The  Civiltd  calls  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  fact, 
acknowledged  even  by  non-Catholics,  that  the  Papacy  has 
increased  in  internal  vigour  in  proportion  as  its  exterior  power 
has  been  curtailed  by  the  Revolution.  The  persecution  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  has  led  all  the  faithful,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to 
rally  round  their  head,  and  has  drawn  closer  the  bond  of  union 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  The  concord 
and  the  submission  to  authority  existing  among  Catholics  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  disunion  and  dissension  of  modern 
society.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  possess  temporal  goods — 
a right  which,  being  necessary  to  her  preservation  and  main- 
tenance, is  natural  and  indisputable — is  maintained  in  another 
article.  The  possession  of  property  by  ecclesiastics  is  not,  as 
heretics  assert,  contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ  and  to  early 
tradition,  nor  can  so  precarious  and  uncertain  a means  of 
support  as  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful  be  depended 
on  to  keep  up  the  machinery  of  the  Church.  The  cronica 
contemporanea  gives  a remarkably  attractive  account  of  the 
conversion  of  an  Indian  chief  and  his  whole  tribe  by  a 
missioner  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  science  notes 
contain  some  interesting  details  concerning  the  formation  of 
coral-banks  and  the  production  of  phosphorescent  light,  both 
natural  and  artificial. 
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“ In  felicitously  simple  terms  lays  bare  some  of  the  grievances  w hich  lie  heavy  on  working  men 
iimder  the  present  School  Board  system.  ^ — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph . 

By  the  same  Author . 

Primary  Education.  Price  id. 


Price  Twopence ; is.  6d.  dozen. 

Socialism : a Tract  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Rickaby,  S.J. 


“Father  Rickaby  has  a telling  pen.  . . the  little  work  is  profoundly  and  deliberately 
mentative.  ” — Weekly  Register . 

“Father  Rickaby  deals  with  his  sul  ject  with  clearness  and  vigour.” — Tablet . 

“ His  arguments  are  forcibly  put  forward.” — Catholic  Times . 


Positivism.  Price  id. 


By  the  same  Author, 


List  of  cheap  and  good  Books , suitable  for  distribution , sent  on  application 
with  stamps  for  postage. 


Address— 18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 
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Volume  52  of  the  Quarterly  Series. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  WARD.  VOL.  II 


BY 

MARY  CATHARINE  ELISABETH  CHAMBERS, 

OK  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


EDITED  BY 

HENRY  JAMES  COLERIDGE, 

OK  THU  SOCIETY  OK  JUST'S. 


Price  7s.  6d. 

The  Two  Volumes  together,  price  15s. 

The  First  Volume  can  he  no  longer  had  separately . 


ALSO, 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JOHN  WYCLII 

BY 

REV.  JOSEPH  STEVENSON,  S.J. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d. 

BURNS  AND  OATES,  ORCHARD  STREET. 


On  October  is/. 

LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS  AND  BLES 
OF  THE  THREE  ORDERS  OF 
ST.  FRANCIS. 

VOL.  I. 

WITH  A PREFACE  BY 

HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  MANNING, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


[This  work  is  a translation  from  the  A nr  dole  Serapkique  by  P.  Leon,  c 
Provincial  of  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Observance.  The  whole  work  will 
completed  in  four  volumes.] 

Price  to  Subscribers  (to  the  whole  Series)  8s.  6d.  each  Volume; 
Non-Subscribers,  ios.  6d.  Subscribers  may  also  receive  the  wo 
in  Quarterly  parts.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Jerningham,  Franciscan  Convei 
Taunton. 
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THE  GREAT 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER 
AND 

RESTORER. 


“FOR  THE  CLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE” 


MM 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


LARGEST  SALE 
OF  ANY 
MEDICINE 
IN 

THE  WORLD. 


For  cleansing  and  clearing  ihe  blood  from  all  impurities,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases  and  sores  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a never-failing  and 
permanent  cure.  It  Cures  Old  Sores.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs.  Cures  Scurry  Sores. 
Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers.  Cures  Glandular  Swellings.  Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples  on 
the  Face.  Cures  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sores  on  the  Neck 
Clears  the  Blood  from  all  impure  matter,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a trial  to  test  its  value. 

THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  in  Bottles  2s.  9d.  each,  and  in  cases  containing  Six  times  the  quantity,  ns.  each,  sufficient 
to  effect  a permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases.  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
PATENT  MEDICINE  VENDORS  throughout  the  world,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  33  or  132  stamps 
by  the  Proprietors,  The  Lincoln  cS:  Midland  Counties’  Drug  Company,  Lincoln. 

(TRADE  MARK  “ BLOOD  MIXTURE.”) 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAYS  PILLS&OINTMENT 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  all 
ailments  incidental  to  every  HOUSEHOLD.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled 
for  the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Advice  Gratis  at  78,  New  Oxford  Street , late  533,  Oxford  Street , London , daily  between  tht 

hours  of  IT  and  4,  or  by  letter . 


WAHTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Any  of  the  following  back  numbers  of 
THE  MONTH  : November  1865, 
January  and  April  1866,  August  1870, 
November  1878. 

Apply  to  J.  Stanley,  Manresa  Press, 
Roehampton,  London,  S.W, 
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PRESCRIBED  BYTHEENTIRE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 
FOR  THE  CURE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
PROTECTS  FROM  MEASLES,  SMALL  P0X&  SCARLET  FEVER, 
W.V.WRICHT  & C?  SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


Prof.  LoiRcttc’e  DISCOVERIES.  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART  OF  NEVER  FORGETTING— wboUy  unlike  ammonia. . 

Lost  memories  restored— the  worst  made  good,  and  tbe  be* 
better.  Ann  book  learned  i»  one  reading.  Seating  Withfl* 

MEMORY  £ all 

. vn  nesnea.  The  Lessons  roaa» 

SUCCESS.  FKOSPEOrUS  EOS*  *131 

v W V **  with  opinions  of 

Mr.  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  to. 
NEVER  FORGETTING  and  CURE  for  MIND-WANDE* 
ING  taught  thoroughly  by  Post,  in  Cla&ses.  and  Primly. 
PROF.  LOIfiETTE,  37.  New  Oxfowl  Street.  Lottkw.  WjM 


Franciscan  convent  of  the] 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobello  Road , B ay  non  ter  t IV. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  1 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  educatioa. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  ^50  per  annuH 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  * 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Laiifli 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlewodfc 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  art 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spaejoas* 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Childin 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vi 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particular?  apply  to  the  M< 
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ST.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL,  WARE,  HERTS. 


President— THE  RIGHT  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  wha 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short* 
hand,  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 

ST.  HUGH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

( Adjoining  the  College). 

President— THE  RIGHT  REV.  P.  FENTON. 

An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  PRESIDENT. 


MOTTINGHAM  HOUSE, 

MOTTINGHAM,  NEAR  ELTHAM,  KENT, 

TWELVE  MINUTEST  WALK  FROM  ELTHAM  STATION. 

(Removed  from  Blenheim  House,  Lee). 

Establishment  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Also  for 
the  Militia,  Preliminary,  Literary,  and  Final  Examinations. 

Principal  . . . REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH, 

Late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis. 

TUTORIAL  STAFF: 

Higher  Mathematics  . . . G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A.  ; 13th 

Wrangler,  1873  ; late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Mathematics J.  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  J.  Sloane,  Esq. 

Classics  : Latin  and  Greek  . . The  Principal. 

English  : Language  and  History  . T.  W.  West,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.,  sometime 

Scholar  of  Lincoln  College. 

French  Language  ....  Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A.  Licencie- 

^s- Lett  res,  Paris. 

German  Language  ....  The  Principal. 

Sciences  : Geology,  Physics,  and 

Chemistry  ....  Professor  J.  Morris. 

Geography  : Physical  . . . The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

t#  Political  . . . The  Principal. 

Drawing  : Geometrical,  Freehand, 

and  Perspective  . . . J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

Preliminary  Subjects  . . . The  Principal  and  J.  Sloane,  Esq. 

Drill  and  Fencing  ....  Sergeant  F.  Myers,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 

The  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  daily  Mass  in  the  house. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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In  One  Volume,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  632,  Price  12s.  6d. ; or  bound  in  two  parts, 

cloth,  Price  13s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  THOMAS  BEGKET. 

By  Father  JOHN  MORRIS,  S.J.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

“ Such  lives  as  these,  which  take  hold  of  you  by  the  cords  of  Adam,  are  well  calculated  to 
draw  men  on  by  degrees  to  a love  for  religious  and  spiritual  reading.” — Extract  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salford's  Pastoral  on  Spiritual  Reading. 


BURNS  and  OATES,  Granville  Mansions,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 
and  63,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

BY  HENRY  FOLEY,  S.J. 

The  Editor  begs  to  inform  the  literary  and  antiquarian  public  that  a revised  reprint  of  the  secood 
volume  of  this  series,  which  had  become  exhausted,  has  been  issued  to  enable  purchasers  to  obtain 
complete  sets. 

This  extensive  work,  in  eight  thick  demy  8vo  volumes,  contains  much  information  about 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  probably  the  fullest  record 
extant  of  the  sufferings  of  Catholics,  and  the  working  of  the  odious  penal  laws,  including  Oates' 
Plot  and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  history  embraces  all  the  English  counties,  with  numeroos 
biographies  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  portraits  and  notices  with  pedigrees  of  old  Catholic  families, 
whilst  the  seventh  volume  (in  two  parts),  presents  the  entire  English  Province  from  1622  to  1773, 
and  a complete  alphabetical  Collectanea,  with  short  biographical  and  genealogical  notices  of  all  its 
deceased  members,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  time,  and  a Chronological  Catalogue  of  the 
Irish  Members  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1556  to  1814. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  21s.  each.  Apply  to  the  Editor,  31,  Farm  Street,  London,  W.;  or 
Mr.  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.W.  To  non -Subscribers,  through  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates,  publishers, 
Orchard  Street,  W.,  26s.  each  net.  for  Vols.  I.  II.  IV.  VI.  and  VII.  (parts  I and  2),  and  30s.  each 
net.  for  Vols.  III.  and  V. 


Now  ready . Price  2s.  6d \ including  postage. 

MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  SODALITIES 

OF  OUR  LADY. 

Affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria. 

The  Manual  contains  a Translation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  Little  Office  of  tlx 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Latin  and  English,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  and  various  Hymns,  Prayers,  &c.,  suitable  to  Sodalists. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OR 
CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFICAL. 

Price  is.  6d. 


JAMES  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST. 


Some  Notes  on  Popular  Preaching.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ryan,  St 

Patrick’s  College,  Thurles.  Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  is. 

Manual  of  Universal  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  John  Alzog,  D.D. 

Translated,  with  additions,  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Pabisch  and  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Byrne.  With  Chronological  Tables  and  Ecclesiastico-Geographical  Maps.  Four 
volumes,  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

The  Evidences  and  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Showing  that 

the  former  are  no  less  convincing  than  the  latter  are  propitious  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  John  MacHale,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Third  edition, 
8vo,  cloth,  7s : 6d. 

The  Life  of  Father  Luke  Wadding,  Founder  of  St.  Isidore's  College,  Rome. 

Author  of  “Scriptores  Ordinis  Minorum,”  “ Annales  Minorum.”  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH 
A.  O'Shea,  O.S.F.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Occasional  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Essays  By  the  Right  Rev.  George 

Conroy,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. 8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  od. 

Light  from  the  Lowly;  or,  Lives  of  Persons  who  sanctified  themselves 

in  humble  positions.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Butina,  S.J.  Translated  from  the 
.Spanish  by  the  Rev.  \V.  M’Donald,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  W.  C.  Mills.  Two  volumes, 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

Also  in  Twelve  Series , cloth  extra , is.  each , cloth,  red  edges,  6d.  each . 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  White  Del  Bal.  By  her  mother,  Rhoda 

E.  White.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Lina’s  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Pentrill.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Pius  the  Ninth  and  his  Times.  By  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P. 

New  anti  cheaper  edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Thiiteenth,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignoi  Patterson,  with  two  steel  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  Cheap  edition  (no  Portraits ),  fcap.  8vo,  wrapper,  is. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life.  By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  New 

Edition.  Carefully  revised  and  compared  with  the  latest  French  Edition.  Royal  32010, 
doth,  is. 

Some  Account  of  Don  Bosco  and  his  Work.  Gathered  chiefly  from  the 

narrative  of  Dr.  D’Espiney.  By  Mrs.  F.  Raymond-Barker.  i8mo,  cloth,  is. 


CATHOLIC  PRAYER-BOOKS. 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  Editions , 

TO  BE  HAD  IN  A GREAT  VARIETY  OF  BINDINGS  AND  PRICES. 


Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  O’CONNELL  STREET  UPPER,  DUBLIN. 
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CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY. 


President. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALFORD. 

gon.  $ccrdart^. 

REV.  W.  H.  CO  LOGAN,  Lilystone  Hall,  Ingatestone. 
JAMES  BRITTEN,  Esq.,  18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 

§on.  $rfastrreit. 

GEORGE  WHITLAW,  Esq.,  18,  Argyll  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  - - - TEN  SHILLINGS. 


Fourth  Edition,  with  Postscript. 

Price  One  Penny ; 7s.  per  100. 

*A11  is  not  Gold  that  glitters.”  A Popular  Tract  on  the  Education  Question. 

By  ihe  Rev.  J.  F.  Splaine,  S.J. 

44  It  should  be  read  by  every  one,  and  circulated  far  and  wide  by  the  friends  of  the  VoluntMy 
system  of  all  religious  persuasions.'* — Tablet. 

44  All  that  a popular  pamphlet  should  be." — Weekly  Register. 

44  Written  in  a light  and  pleasant  style  . . . with  the  ability  of  one  who  has  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  all  ihe  bearings  of  the  subject." — Catholic  Times. 

44  In  felicitously  simple  terms  lays  bare  some  of  the  grievances  which  lie  heavy  on  workingM 
VSder  the  present  School  Board  system.” — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Primary  Education.  Price  id. 

Price  Twopence;  is.  6d.  dozen. 

Socialism : a Tract  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Rickaby,  S.J. 

“Father  Rickaby  has  a telling  pen.  . . the  little  work  is  profoundly  nod  delibentdf 
argumentative.” — Weekly  Register. 

44  Father  Rickaby  deals  with  his  subject  with  clearness  and  vigour.” — Tablet. 

44  His  arguments  are  forcibly  put  forward." — Catholic  Times. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Positivism.  Price  id. 


***  List  of  cheap  and  good  Books,  suitable  for  distribution , sent  on  application 

with  stamps  for  postage. 


Address — 18,  West  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List. 

BOOKS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  MONTH  OF  THE  HOLY  SOULS. 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls.  By  the  late  Rev.  C.  B.  Garside.  is. 

Purgatory,  Octave  for  the  Souls  in,  and  Novena  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception.  2d. 

Do.  Treatise  on.  By  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa.  With  Preface  by 

Cardinal  Manning.  Cloth,  is. 

Do.  Surveyed ; or,  A Particular  Account  of  the  Happy  and  yet  Thrice- 

Unhappy  State  of  the  Souls  there.  From  the  Edition  of  1663.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Anderdon,  S.J.  Cloth,  3s. 

Do.  Devotion  for  the  Souls  in.  Fourth  Edition.  To  which  are 

added,  A Way  of  Hearing  Mass  for  the  Dead,  and  the  Doctrines  of  Suarez  on  Purgatory. 
By  the  Rev.  Father  Rawes,  D.D.,  S.H.G.  Cloth,  2s. 

The  Month  of  November,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory,  compiled 

from  various  sources.  By  the  Franciscan  Fathers  (Stratford).  Wrapper,  6d. 

Tickets,  Devotional,  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  In  Monthly  Packets.  4d.  per 
Packet,  sent  free  by  post.  November:  The  Souls  in  Purgatory.  December:  The 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Little  Month  of  the  Holy  Souls.  Translated’from  the  French.  4<1 
Heroic  Act  of  Charity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Morris,  S.J.  id. 

A Remembrance  for  the  Living  to  pray  for  the  Dead.  By  the  Rev.  James 

Mumford,  S.J.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Heroic  Act,  by  Father  John  Morris,  S.J. 
Third  edition,  2s.  6d.  

Now  ready . 

Cardinal  Newman,  with  Notes  on  the  Oxford  Movement  and  its  Men. 

By  John  Oldcastle.  Third  Edition.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  crown  8vo, 
price  2s.  6d.  

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Defender  of  the  Faith : the  Royal  title,  its  history  and  value.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.  Price  is. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Life  of.  By  Agnes  Stewart.  Crown  8vo,  500  pp., 

Three  illustrations,  best  paper,  10s.  6d.;  six  illustrations,  elegantly  bound,  12s.  6d. 

The  War  of  Antichrist  with  the  Church  and  Christian  Civilization. 

A review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  atheism  ; its  use  of  freemasonry  and  kindred  secret 
societies,  &c. ; and  The  Spoliation  of  the  Propaganda.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
George  F.  Dillon,  D.D.,  Missionary  Apostolic,  Sydney.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Eternal  Priesthood.  By  Cardinal  Manning.  Popular  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Fander’s  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  New  edition,  completely 

revised  and  collated  with  the  latest  German  edition,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Porter,  S.J.  2s. 

Salvatori’s  Practical  Instruction  for  New  Confessors.  Translated  from 

the  Italian  by  the  Very  Rev.  William  Hutch,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Colman's  College, 
Fermoy.  Cloth,  l8mo,  4s. 

Pupil  Teachers’  Course  of  Religious  Instruction.  Third  edition.  Much 

enlarged.  Questions  in  Doctrine,  selected  and  arranged  by  Canon  Franklin,  V.G.  6d. 

Questions  in  Sacred  History.  Arranged  by  Canon  Franklin,  V.G.  Second 

edition,  much  enlarged,  price  6d. 

Christian  Childhood : A Mother’s  Religious  Instructions  to  her  Children. 
By  the  Countess  de  Fi.avigny.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Bourdeau. 
French  Morocco,  32010.  Price  3s. 

Dream  of  Gerontius.  By  Cardinal  Newman.  Twentieth  Edition.  Wrapper,  6d.; 

cloth,  is. 

Luther’s  own  Statements  concerning  his  Teaching  and  its  Results. 

Taken  exclusively  from  the  earliest  and  best  editions  of  Luther’s  German  and  Latin  works, 
by  Henry  O’Connor,  S.J.  Third  English  edition.  6d. 


London : 28,  Orchard  Street,  W.,  and  63,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

NEW  YORK:  9,  BARCLAY  STREET. 
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AMERICAN  NEW  BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA; 

OR,  THE  OUTSPOKEN  TRUTH 
On  the  All-important  Question  of  Divine  Authoritative  Teaching. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  FAITH, 

Contrasted  with  the  various  Theories  of  Private  and  Fallible  Inteipretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  a Full  Explanation  of  the  Whole  Question  of  INFALLIBILITY,  and  Application  of  the 
Principles  to  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times, 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  J.  D.  RICARDS,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  author  of 
Catholic  Christianity  ami  Modern  Unbelief 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 
i2mo,  cloth,  net,  80  cents. 

With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  BRUECK. 

With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Hergenroether.  Translated 
by  Rev.  E.  Pruente.  With  an  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  S.T.D. 
Two  vols.,  cloth,  net,  Four  Dollars;  Half  calf,  marble  edges,  net,  Six  Dollars.  Postage,  twenty 
cents  extra  per  vol. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


THOMAS  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKSELLER, 

I,  SOHO  SQUARE,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Established  1849. 

Commentaries  on  the  Bible;  Works  of  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Church  Historians;  and 

Books  for  the  Clergy  generally. 

Catalogues  of  Selections  published  periodically,  atid  sent  post  free  on  application . 
LIBRARIES  AND  SMALLER  LOTS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  'Workmen. 

JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE  INFANCY  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Now  ready 

(VOL.  S3  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  SERIES), 

THE  NINE  MONTHS. 

OUR  LORD’S  LIFE  IN  THE  WOMB. 

By  H.  J.  COLERIDGE, 

or  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

( With  an  Appendix , containing  short  heads  for  meditation). 


EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  as  special  incentives  to  this  devotion  to  our 
Lord  in  the  womb,  besides  the  simple  truths  that  our  faith  teaches  us  concerning  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  sets  before  us  the  complete  interior  picture  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  itself,  the  immense 
treasures  which  constitute  that  fulness  of  grace  of  which  we  all  receive,  and  the  intense  activity  of 
the  Heart  and  Mind  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  all  others  when  no  other  activity  was  possible  to 
Him,  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence.  It  was  a Life  almost  entirely  addressed  to  God,  and  the 
object  of  His  infinite  complacency  and  delight.  Moreover,  it  was  the  true  foundation  of  all  that 
followed  afterwards,  and  on  this  account  we  find  those  Christians  who  entirely  ignore  it,  very 
generally  wanting  in  an  intelligence  of  the  simplest  truths  of  faith  concerning  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God.  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  is  like  any  other  child  to  them,  as  He  was  10  the  people  of  Bethlehem 
itself,  or  even  to  the  Egyptians  among  whom  He  dwelt  for  a time.  The  misconception  leads  on  to 
others,  and  extends  to  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  whole  Life,  office,  and  work  of  our  Lord,  Who  He 
is,  and  what  He  came  to  do. 

Again,  our  Lord’s  Life  in  itself,  at  this  time,  reveals  the  work  and  office  which  He  at  once  gave 
Himself  to  discharge  towards  His  Father.  The  created  existence  which  began  at  the  moment  of  the 
Incarnation  was  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  God.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  crown  and  completion 
of  the  former  great  work  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  with  all  its  marvellous  orders  of  natures  in 
vanous  degrees  of  elevation  and  perfection  in  their  reflection  of  the  attributes  of  God.  Holy  Scripture 
speaks  of  our  Lord  as  the  Head  and  consummation  of  the  whole  creation.  He  was  sent  indeed  on 
earth  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  for  their  instruction  in  the  manner  of  serving  God  perfectly, 
bat  as  it  is  implied.  His  presence  as  Man  added  the  crowning  dignity  to  the  creation  as  it  was  origi- 
nally left.  Only  through  Him  could  there  be  that  perfect  intelligent  and  worthy  service  to  the 
Creator,  which  no  one  could  give  to  Him  but  a Divine  Person.  God’s  greatness  and  goodness  and 
power  and  beauty  and  majesty,  as  displayed  in  the  Creation,  required  as  their  correlatives,  so  to 
speak,  the  most  perfect  intelligence,  appreciation,  gratitude,  praise,  and  these  had  never  been 
rendered  to  Him  adequately,  nor  could  they  ever  be  so  rendered,  until  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  Life  which  then  began  paid  this  homage  and  tribute  to  the  immense  glory  of  God  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  a thousand  acts  of  adoration  and  self-abasement,  oblation,  and  thanksgiving.  The 
Soul  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a living  mirror  which  gave  back  to  God  the  perfect  representation  of  His 
glories  and  wonders  and  benefits,  in  an  adoration  of  reverence,  joy,  and  delight  and  gratitude  which 
was  of  infinite  merit  and  worth,  because  it  w as  the  homage  of  a Divine  Person.  In  this  consisted  the 
gain  to  the  glory  of  God  which  came  about  at  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation.  . . . 

These  nine  months  are  the  time  in  our  Lord’s  Life  which  seems  most  entirely  given  up  to  this 
employment.  God  was  all  in  all.  Out  of  this  life  in  the  womb,  which  had  no  external  manifestation 
at  all,  there  sprang  all  the  beauties  and  charities  of  the  after  stages  of  the  Holy  Infancy,  the 
Childhood,  the  Hidden  Life  at  Nazareth,  the  Public  Ministry,  the  Passion,  the  Risen  and  Sacra- 
mental and  Glorious  Life.  It  is  this  Life  which  continues  now  in  Heaven  where  He  sits  at  the 
fight  hand  of  God,  and,  in  onder  that  earth  may  not  be  without  this  continual  and  most  perfect 
worship,  He  remains  among  us  on  the  altar,  not  only  to  be  the  food  and  consolation  of  the  devout 
soalswho  receive  Him  and  live  by  Him,  but  also  that  from  Him  may  rise  up,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  His  own  most  loving  adoration,  most  powerful 
intercession,  and  most  intelligent  praise.  In  the  Blessed  Sacrament  He  lives  indeed  for  us,  but  His 
Life  there  is  a return  to  His  former  existence  in  this  stage  of  His  Infancy,  only  that  He  has  added 
to  it,  in  His  infinite  tenderness  and  most  ingenious  and  long-suffering  love,  the  marvellous 
communication  of  Himself  which  embodies  all  the  choicest  fruits  of  His  Life  and  Passion. 

The  First  Volume,  The  Preparation  of  the  Incarnation,  has  been  published ; the 
Third  Volume,  The  Thirty  Years,  will  be  ready  before  Christmas. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

BURNS  AND  OATES,  ORCHARD  STREET. 
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CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

CHARLES  EASON, 

PUBLISHER,  13,  ASTON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

These  Prayer  Books  are  published  under  Episcopal  Approbation,  and 
are  noted  for  excellence  of  typography  and  bindings. 
Catalogues , Wholesale  or  Retail,  on  application.  Shippers  and  the  Trade  supplied. 

London  Agents WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  47,  Little  Britain. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


Established  1730. 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

(Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  ios.  per  i lb.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds. 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams^  and full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  Wax  and  Chttrch  Candler 
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St.  Anselm’s  Society 

FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Founded  a.d.  i86o. 

With  the  Sanction  and  Blessing  of  the  Holy  See,  and  under  the  Patronage  of 

THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER 

AND  THE 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HIERARCHIES. 

President : 

The  Lord  Herries. 

Vice-Presidents : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.  The  Lord  Gerard. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Gilbert  Talbot. 

Permanent  Council : 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Walsh. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Coleridge. 

The  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Ryder. 

The  Very  Rev.  Provost  Northcote.  T.  W.  Allies,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Morris.  Aubrey  de  Verb,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Addis.  D.  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Bridgett.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Elected  Members  of  the  Council  forming  an  Executive  Committee : 

The  Rev.  G.  Akers.  George  Blount,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Clarke.  James  Britten,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Graham.  W.  H.  Lyall,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  S.  McDaniel.  Orby  Shipley,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary : CANON  WENHAM. 

Society’s  Depository : 

5,  AGAR  STREET,  STRAND  (near  Charing  Cross). 

All  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  business  engagements  of  the  Society.  Orders  given  or  liabilities 
incurred  by  any  one  else  will  not  be  recognized. 

Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  for  defraying  the  first  expenses  of  the 
Depository,  for  printing  the  Classified  Lists,  as  well  as  for  enabling  the  Society  to 
make  Grants  of  Books  to  various  Institutions,  such  as  Workhouses  and  Hospitals, 
and  to  Poor  Missions,  from  which  several  applications  have  been  received. 

Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  Depository,  or  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  or 
paid  in  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Richmond  Branch. 
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John  Hodges’  New  List 

COMPLETION  OF  BURKE’S  TUDOR  PORTRAITS. 

Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty  and  the  Reformation  Period. 

By  S.  Hubert  Burke.  Complete  in  Four  Vuls.  Demy  8vo.  Price  £2  17s.  Volume  I. 
not  sold  separately.  “ Time  unveils  all  truth.” 

Extract  from  a Letter  to  the  Author  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

" I have  read  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  I subscribe  without  hesitation  to  the  eulogy  passed  on 
it  by  the  Daily  Chronicle , as  making,  as  far  as  I know,  a distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  our  kiunoUdgt 
•fa  remarkable  period. " 

" They  are  full-length  portraits,  often  so  life-like  that,  when  placed  beside  each  other,  we  fed  no 
difficulty  in  realising  the  relations  which  Mr.  Burke  aims  at  establishing  between  them." — Annual  Register. 

" The  greatest  charm  of  these  fascinating  volumes  is  in  the  brightness  of  the  style,  for  it  reads  more 
like  a romance  than  a history.  " — Land  and  Water. 

“ We  heartily  wish  it  a large  sale  and  an  extensive  circulation." — 7 he  Academy.  Signed  **  Nicholas 
Pocock." 

“No  honest  student  of  a most  memorable  period  can  afford  to  neglect  the  aid  of  Mr.  Burke’s  long 
and  laborious  researches.  He  is  what  is  rare— an  historian  of  absolute  impartiality." — Lift. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Ireland  Sixty  Years  ago.  Being  an  Account  of  a Visit  made  to  Ireland  in  the 

year  1821  by  his  Majesty  King  George  IV.  Demy  8vo.  is.  Post  free. 

A TRANSLATION  INTO  ENGLISH  OF  THE 

Great  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Scripture  of  Cornelius  a Lapide. 

By  ihe  Rev.  T.  W.  Mossman,  B.A.,  Oxon.  Demy  8vo.  each  Vol.  12s.  net. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  completing  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark’s  Gospels,  now  ready. 

St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  One  Vol.,  in  the  press.  [Just  rtedj. 

St.  John’s  Gospel,  together  with  a Lapide’s  Commentary  upon  St.John's  Epistles.  Two  Vols. 

" It  is  the  most  erudite,  the  richest  and  altogether  the  completest  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  has  ever  been  written,  and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Mossman  for  having  given  us  in  clear,  tene. 
and  vigorous  English  the  invaluable  work  of  the  Prince  of  Scripture  Commentators.  ” — Dublin  Review. 

A NEW  CATHOLIC  HYMN  BOOK. 

The  Westminster  Hymnal,  for  Congregational  use.  Containing  the  most 

p 'pular  English  and  Latin  Hymns  and  Tunes,  and  also  a number  of  New  Hymns  and 
Tunes,  Selected,  Written,  and  Composed  expressly  for  this  work.  Edited  by  HrnmC. 
IIkmy.  This  Hymnal,  which  will  contain  alxiut  350  Hymns  and  Tunes,  is  designed  to 
provide  Catholic  Choirs,  Congregations,  Convents,  and  Schools,  with  a go«<I,  cheap,  and 
portable  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  No  pains  will  l>e  spared  to  make  it  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  so  that  it  may  be  of  equal  service  in  the  Country  Chapel,  the  City  Church,  the 
Household,  and  the  School.  The  Work  w ill  he  issued  in  about  five  parts,  is.  each,  post 
free.  Part  I.,  containing  Hymns  and  Music  for  Advent,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  post  free  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 

NEW  MUSICAL  WORKS  BY  HENRI  F.  HEMY, 

Author  of  Hcmi's  Royal  Modem  Pianoforte  Tutor,  &c. 

The  Children’s  Musical  Longfellow.  Containing  about  400  Songs.  The 

Words  from  Longfellow.  To  be  published  in  Shilling  parts,  each  complete  in  itself  and 
sold  separately.  Part  I.  now  ready.  Post  free  on  receipt  of  twelve  penny  stamps. 

The  Children’s  Universal  Song  Book,  for  Home  and  School  Containing 

100  Original  Simple  Songs.  Price  One  Shilling.  In  the  press. 

Two  New  Books,  translated  from  the  German  of  the  Countess  Hahn-IIahn  by  Mary  II.  Allies. 

A Portionless  Girl.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Nearly  ready. 

The  Heiress  of  Cronstein.  In  the  press. 

Addresses  to  Women  of  the  World.  From  the  French  of  Mgr.  Meruillod 

By  Mary  L.  Wayne,  by  permission  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  In  the  ft  ess. 

A Selection  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis’  Historical  Letters.  Selected  and 

Edited  by  S.  Charles,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  press. 

Legends  and  Traditions  of  Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson, 

Vicar  of  North  Otterington.  Author  of  The  History  of  a North  Riding  Parish,  Ac. 
Demy  8vo.  In  the  press. 

#»*  A limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed.  The  best  hand-made  paper,  large  sire,  sad 
supplied  to  Subscribers  only.  Full  Prospectus  sent  on  application,  post  free. 

JOHN  HODGES,  33,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARYS  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  31,  Farm  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool ; Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester;  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 
assisted  by  competent  Professors . 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  conduct 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a careful 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  £18  per  annum,  or  £6  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  £ 1 10s.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  £1  is. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICT’S  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for  | 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lecture  in  the  Hall: 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d*  Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  address 

as  above. 
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The  name  of  John  McCloskey,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  will  live  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  our  time  as  one  of 
those  names  that  mark  an  epoch  ; and  this  not  for  his  personal 
qualities,  high  as  they  were,  and  well  as  they  fitted  him  for  his 
lofty  station,  but  because  his  very  promotion  to  the  Cardinalate 
marked  the  attainment  of  a new  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Church's  organization.  It  is  as  the  first  American  Cardinal 
that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  Until  that  memorable  con- 
sistory held  by  Pius  the  Ninth  in  the  early  spring  of  1875,  at 
which  he  was  promoted,  there  had  never  been  a Cardinal  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  who  was  not  a European.  In  days  when 
steam  and  electricity  had  not  as  yet  drawn  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  together,  it  was  almost  a necessity  that  the  Sacred  College 
should  be  entirely  European.  The  Cardinals  are  the  counsellors 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  electors  who  assemble  in  conclave  on 
the  death  of  a Pontiff*  to  choose  his  successor.  Cardinals  who 
could  not  easily  communicate  with  Rome,  and  who  could  not 
be  summoned  to  a conclave  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  their 
taking  part  in  it,  would  have  the  bare  title  without  being  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  high  office.  Until  the  great 
development  of  rapid  communication  within  the  last  few  years, 
every  place  in  Asia,  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  was 
practically,  for  such  a purpose,  months  distant  from  Rome.  Now 
a few  minutes  suffices  to  flash  to  the  most  distant  lands  a 
summons  to  the  Holy  City,  and  a few  days  brings  the  traveller 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  material  changes  like  these  in  the 
resources  of  travel  and  communication  that  made  the  extension 
of  the  Cardinalate  to  far-off  lands  a possibility.  The  first 
American  Cardinal  was  created  ten  years  ago ; the  present  year 
has  witnessed  the  creation  of  an  Australian  Cardinal ; and  the 
names  of  both  tell  that  they  are  of  that  old  Catholic  race  whose 
strange  destiny  has  made  it  in  our  day  the  bearer  of  the  faith 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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But  Cardinal  McCloskey’s  elevation  to  the  Sacred  College 
was  not  merely  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  very  advances 
of  applied  science  had  rivetted  more  closely  the  connection  of 
the  Churches  beyond  the  ocean  with  the  Mother-Church  in  old 
Europe  ; it  had  a further,  and  if  possible,  a more  striking 
significance.  If,  some  hundred  years  ago,  a Catholic  had  been 
told  that  one  day  a future  Vicar  of  Christ  would  raise  to  a 
place  in  the  Sacred  College  a Bishop  of  a land  then  still 
numbered  among  the  missionary  countries,  his  thoughts  would 
turn  to  the  Empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  East  and 
West,  or  to  the  colonies  of  Catholic  France.  “ Doubtless,”  he 
would  say,  “ when  that  day  comes  the  chosen  prelate  will  be 
some  subject  of  the  Most  Christian  King  of  France,  or  of  the 
Most  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Indies,  or  in  la  NouveUe 
France .”  His  thoughts  would  never  have  turned  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  North  America,  with  its  scattered  settlements  of 
Dutch  and  English  Protestants.  But  a great  State  has  grown 
•out  of  these  few  outposts  of  Protestantism  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  men  now  see  in  that  State  the  largest  and  the  most  influ- 
ential body  of  Catholics  to  be  found  outside  of  Europe,  a 
Church  counting  its  numbers  by  millions,  and  destined,  no 
doubt,  to  play  a glorious  part  in  the  future  of  Catholicity.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  this  great  fact  that,  when  for  the  first 
time  a Cardinal  was  chosen  from  among  the  non-European 
episcopate,  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Archbishop  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  United  States. 

Cardinal  McCloskey  was  seventy-five  years  old  when,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  he  went  to  his  rest  and  his  reward.  He  had  lived 
just  three  quarters  of  a century,  and  that  short  period,  short, 
not  for  a man,  but  for  a nation  or  a Church,  had  seen  the  vast 
growth  and  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  humblest  and  feeblest  beginnings.  When  John 
McCloskey  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1810,  born  of  parents  who 
had  quitted  Ireland  to  find  a new  home  in  the  young  Republic 
of  the  West,  that  Republic  was  thoroughly  Protestant.  The 
thirteen  colonies  that  had  severed  the  connection  with  England 
only  a few  years  before,  and  set  up  for  themselves  as  con- 
federated States,  were  Protestant  colonies.  Even  in  Maryland, 
with  its  Catholic  traditions,  the  Catholics  were  in  the  minority. 
Persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan  ascendancy,  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  very  churches  and  schools,  and  they  were 
only  slowly  recovering  from  the  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
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to  which  years  of  oppression  had  reduced  them.  In  New  York 
itself,  the  test-oath  that  excluded  Catholics  from  every  public 
office  had  only  lately  been  abolished.  It  still  existed  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  North  Carolina.  Priests,  churches,  and  schools 
were  few  and  far  between.  But  a better  day  was  dawning. 
The  beginnings  of  great  things  were  already  in  existence,  though 
the  pioneers  who  were  preparing  the  way  for  a glorious  future 
cannot  have  imagined,  even  in  their  most  hopeful  moods,  that  it 
was  so  near.  In  1808,  the  see  of  Baltimore  had  been  raised  to 
an  Archbishopric,  with  Suffragan  Bishops  at  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Bardstown.  Including  one  Coadjutor, 
there  were  six  Bishops  in  the  States,  with  seventy  priests,  eighty 
churches,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Catholics. 
As  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  then  about  seven 
millions,  the  Catholics  formed  a little  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  the  people.  Now,  as  some  measure  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  American  Church  during  the  lifetime  of  her  great  prelate, 
let  us  compare  these  figures  for  the  year  of  his  birth,  with  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  for  last  year: 


Archbishops  . . . 

Bishops  .... 
Priests  . \.  . . . 

Churches  and  chapels 
Catholic  population 


1810.  1884. 

* 13 

5 57 

70  6*855 

80  7,763 

50,000  6,600,000 


Increase  in  74  years. 
12 
52 
6,785 
7,683 
6,450,000 


Enormous  as  this  increase  is,  the  last  line  of  figures  is  prob- 
ably below  the  truth.  Bishop  M'Quaid,  in  his  discourse  at  the 
late  Council  of  Baltimore,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  eight 
millions  would  be  a more  correct  estimate  of  the  Catholic 
population.  If  this  higher  estimate  is  the  true  one,  it  would 
follow  that  in  three  quarters  of  a century  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  the  total  population  increased  from  one-fiftieth  to 
about  one-fifth. 

Now  let  us  repeat  these  same  statistics  of  1810  for  the 
purpose  of  making  another  comparison,  taking  this  time  the 
figures  of  1884  not  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
for  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany: 

U.S.  1810.  New  York,  1884.  Brooklyn,  1884.  Albany,  1884. 


Archbishops  ...  1 2 — — 

Bishops 5 — 1 1 

Priests 70  380  156  191 

Churches  and  chapels  80  227  126  209 


Catholic  population  . 150,000  600,000  205,000  160,000 
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This  table  shows  that  in  each  of  these  three  dioceses  the 
Church  is  more  numerous,  and  better  provided  with  churches 
and  pastors  than  it  was  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  181a 

We  might  have  chosen  many  other  dioceses  for  the  purpose 
of  this  comparison,  for  there  are  more  than  twenty  in  the  United 
States  which  number  each  upwards  of  1 50,000  Catholics.  We 
have  chosen  these  three  because  they  are  all  associated  with 
Cardinal  McCloskey’s  career.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1810  there  was  no  Catholic  church  in  the  place,  and  he  was 
therefore  baptized  in  old  St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  York.  Among 
his  earliest  recollections  was  the  long  journey  to  Mass  on 
Sundays,  crossing  Fulton  Ferry  with  his  parents  to  reach 
St.  Peter’s.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father  died,  and 
he  owed  it  to  his  good  Irish  mother  that,  instead  of  being  taken 
early  from  school,  he  was  sent  on  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  begin 
a successful  course  of  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  The  College  was  then  little  more  than 
a small  Latin  school,  with  a seminary  for  a handful  of  Church 
students.  It  was  taught  by  Fathers  Brutd  and  Dubois,  better 
known  later  on  as  the  Bishops  of  New  York  and  Vincennes. 
When  young  McCloskey  went  to  Mount  St.  Mary’s  he  was  by 
no  means  a strong  boy,  and  his  delicate  health  made  him 
habitually  avoid  the  rougher  games  of  his  companions.  He 
was  long  remembered  among  them  for  his  gentle  good-humour, 
his  love  of  books  and  study,  and  the  steady  perseverance  that 
placed  him  almost  always  at  the  head  of  the  classes.  One  of 
his  companions  at  Emmitsburg  was  John  Hughes,  a young 
student  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  father,  after  a sudden  reverse  of  fortune 
had  deprived  the  family  of  its  old  home  in  Tyrone.  Not  long 
after  his  arrival  in  America  he  came  to  work  as  a gardener  and 
day  labourer  near  Emmitsburg,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
means  of  continuing  the  studies  he  had  begun  in  Ireland.  Great 
was  his  joy  when  he  was  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  little 
College,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  some 
time  each  day  to  work  at  Greek  and  Latin.  He  made  such 
progress  that  just  before  John  McCloskey  arrived  at  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  he  was  received  amongst  the  regular  students.  There 
was  a difference  of  some  eleven  years  in  age  between  Hughes 
and  McCloskey,  but  for  all  that  an  acquaintance  began  at 
Emmitsburg  which  ripened  into  a life-long  friendship. 

In  1828,  having  completed  the  ordinary  college  course,  the 
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future  Cardinal  returned  to  his  mother’s  home  as  yet  undecided 
as  to  what  his  life’s  work  was  to  be.  But  this  indecision  did  not 
last  long.  He  felt  that  he  was  called  to  take  his  place  in  the 
priesthood  of  the  struggling  Church  in  America,  and  he  was 
soon  back  at  Emmitsburg,  beginning  the  short  philosophical  and 
theological  course  of  those  days,  short  because  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  were  so  few  that  but  scanty  time  could  be  afforded 
for  their  preparation.  In  1834  he  was  ordained  priest  by  his 
old  master  Dubois,  then  Bishop  of  New  York.  The  ordination 
took  place  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church  in  that  city.  He  had  shown 
such  distinguished  talent  in  his  theological  course  at  Mount 
St  Mary’s,  that  his  Bishop  wisely  decided  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  his  studies  further,  and  in  1835  the 
young  priest  set  out  for  Rome,  to  spend  two  years  at  the  Gre- 
gorian University.  He  came  back  to  New  York  in  1837,  and 
was  stationed  at  St.  Joseph’s  first  as  curate,  and  soon  after  as 
chief  pastor.  Dubois  was  still  Bishop  of  New  York,  but  he  was 
old  and  broken  in  health,  worn  out,  as  he  himself  said,  with 
discharging  at  once  the  duties  of  bishop,  parish  priest,  and 
catechist.  In  1838  John  Hughes  was  named  his  coadjutor,  and 
in  the  following  year  Bishop  Dubois  was  so  ill,  that  he  took 
over  the  entire  administration  of  the  diocese.  Almost  his  first 
work  was  to  found  a Catholic  College  for  New  York.  He 
looked  out  for  some  one  to  help  him  in  this  enterprise,  and  he 
chose  his  school  friend,  John  McCloskey,  the  young  parish  priest 
of  St.  Joseph’s.  The  year  1841  saw  him  installed  as  first 
President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  which  a few  years 
later  was  handed  over  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Henceforth  he 
was  Bishop  Hughes’  right-hand  man.  Dubois  died  in  1842. 
Hughes  succeeded  him,  and  two  years  after  he  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  consecration  of  John  McCloskey  as  his  coadjutor. 
Thus  in  1844,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  the  future  Cardinal 
received  the  pastoral  staff  that  he  was  to  right  worthily  bear  for 
more  than  forty  years.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  all  the 
great  events  of  his  life  had  taken  place  in  New  York  City. 
There  he  was  baptized  and  confirmed,  there  he  made  his  First 
Communion,  there  he  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Dubois,  and 
there  he  was  now  consecrated  Bishop  by  his  old  friend  Bishop 
Hughes. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  in  apostolic  journeys 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  York  State,  now  acting 
as  a simple  missionary  and  giving  the  sacraments  to  a handful 
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of  Catholics  in  some  remote  village  or  farm,  now  holding  a 
Confirmation  or  a Visitation  in  one  of  the  few  country  parish 
churches.  In  1847  came  another  great  event.  The  see  of  New 
York  was  divided,  a new  bishopric  was  erected  at  Albany,  and 
John  McCloskey  was  named  its  first  prelate.  He  ruled  the  new 
see  for  seventeen  years,  from  1847  to  1864.  It  was  an  eventful 
period  for  America  : the  Irish  immigration  came  pouring  in  like 
a flood ; the  storm  of  the  Know-Nothing  movement,  the  last 
great  anti-Catholic  movement  in  America,  broke  out  and  passed 
away,  doing  little  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  only 
witnessing  to  the  helpless  rage  of  her  enemies  at  her  irresistible 
advance;  then  came  the  civil  war,  and  American  Protestants 
saw  how  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  could  bear  themselves  among 
the  dead  and  dying  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  hospital,  and 
in  thousands  of  hearts  old  life-long  prejudices  disappeared  at  the 
sight.  Notwithstanding  heavy  losses  through  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  priests,  churches,  and  schools,  these  years 
were  a period  of  rapid  growth  for  the  Church  in  America.  It 
was  not  a mere  increase  in  numbers,  there  was  at  the  same  time 
a marked  advance  made  in  the  work  of  solid  organization.  A 
great  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  when  in  1852  the  first 
Council  of  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  assembled  at 
Baltimore.  While  taking  his  part  in  this  general  movement, 
Bishop  McCloskey  was  carrying  out  in  his  own  diocese  the  same 
work  of  organization,  of  provision  for  the  future.  He  built 
the  Cathedral  of  Albany,  he  founded  numerous  churches  and 
schools,  and  sought  and  obtained  the  help  of  various  religious 
orders  and  congregations  for  his  diocese.  The  Franciscans  and 
Augustinians,  the  Oblates  of  Mary,  and  the  Jesuits,  were  each 
in  turn  welcomed  to  the  diocese  of  Albany,  and  among  the 
convents  he  founded  were  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
the  Franciscan  nuns  of  the  Third  Order.  When  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  on  the  death  of  his  old  friend  Archbishop  Hughes,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  New  York,  he  left  the  diocese  of 
Albany  in  a state  of  prosperity  and  efficiency  that  testified  to 
the  intelligent  zeal  with  which  he  had  presided  over  its  rapid 
development. 

His  reception  at  New  York  was  like  a public  triumph.  He 
came  back  to  the  city  with  which  his  life  had  been  so  closely 
linked,  and  there  he  carried  on  that  same  work  of  steadily 
securing  efficient  means  of  action  for  the  future,  which  had 
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marked  his  years  of  labour  at  Albany.  His  very  first  work 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Joseph  at  Troy,  an 
institution  intended  to  train  priests,  not  only  for  the  archdiocese, 
but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  province  of  New  York.  While 
still  at  Albany  he  had  planned  the  work  in  concert  with  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  and  had  taken  the  first  steps  for  its  accom- 
plishment He  now  carried  his  plans  into  effect,  sparing  no 
pains  for  their  success,  and  drawing  his  first  staff  of  professors 
from  the  University  of  Louvain.  The  corner-stone  of  the  great 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  had  been  laid  in  1858.  lie  took  up  the 
work  where  his  predecessor  had  left  it,  and  carried  successfully 
to  completion  this  noble  monument  of  the  faith  and  piety  of 
Catholic  America.  A work  like  this  strikes  the  eye  and  seizes 
the  imagination,  but  while  he  was  completing  it  he  was  busy  on 
the  accomplishment  of  less  ostentatious,  but  in  a sense  far 
greater,  schemes  for  the  glory  of  God.  Besides  a great  number 
of  churches  and  schools,  he  founded  several  houses  of  religious 
men  and  women,  brought  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  to  New 
York  to  take  charge  of  his  homes  for  the  aged  poor,  and  invited 
over  German  Franciscan  nuns  to  serve  the  German  Hospital. 
Besides  orphanages,  a foundling  hospital,  and  a school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  built  the  great  protectory  at  West 
Chester,  where  upwards  of  1,600  destitute  children,  waifs  and 
strays  rescued  from  the  streets  of  New  York,  are  housed,  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated.  These  are  some  of  the  works  that  live 
after  him,  to  preserve  his  memory  and  perpetuate  his  influence 
for  good.  An  enemy  to  all  display  except  that  which  served  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  God’s  house,  his  own  surroundings  were 
of  the  simplest.  In  New  York  he  had  friends  in  all  classes,  not 
among  Catholics  only,  but  among  men  of  various  creeds, 
amongst  all  wrho  could  appreciate  and  admire  his  laborious  life, 
his  generous  charity,  and  that  quiet  eloquence  which  came  from 
deep  conviction  and  heartfelt  zeal.  Accordingly,  when  in  187$ 
he  was  promoted  to  the  cardinalate,  the  act  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
•was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  except  the  handful  of  bigots 
who  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  since  the  days 
of  Nativism  and  Know-Nothingism.  Even  the  non-Catholic 
Press  was  loud  in  its  congratulations.  “The  act  of  His  Holiness 
in  making  this  appointment,”  said  the  New  York  Herald,  “will 
he  received  with  universal  satisfaction  by  the  American  people 
without  regard  to  their  faith.  . . . New  York  is  more  of  & 
Catholic  city  than  London,  and  quite  as  able  to  maintain  a 
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Cardinal.  The  Church  in  this  country  is  rich,  powerful,  and 
loyal  to  the  Pope.  Americans  felt  that  it  was  rather  a reproach 
to  America  that  Cardinals  should  be  given  to  Ireland  and 
England,  while  here,  where  the  Church  is  stronger  and  as 
faithful  in  allegiance,  the  office  should  not  be  permitted.  . . . 
The  nomination  of  an  American  Cardinal  gives  America  in 
Catholic  eyes  the  rank  accorded  to  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth.  With  this  view  of  the  case  the  nomination  of  an 
American  Cardinal  will  be  welcomed  by  men  of  every  creed,  and 
Catholics  will  be  glad  to  feel  that  the  honour  has  fallen  upon 
Dr.  McCloskey.” 

The  feeling  here  expressed  that  the  nomination  was  as  much 
an  honour  to  the  nation  as  to  the  prelate  who  received  it,  had 
led  long  before  to  steps  being  taken  to  obtain  a Cardinal’s  hat 
for  an  American  Bishop.  As  early  as  1850  the  Administration 
of  President  Fillmore  caused  the  Holy  See  to  be  informed  that 
the  appointment  of  a Cardinal  in  the  United  States  would  be 
well  received  by  all  classes,  and  Mr.  Cass,  who  was  then  American 
Chargd  d’Affaires  at  Rome,  showed  a warm  and  active  interest 
in  the  matter.  But  twenty-five  years  ago  America  was  practically 
much  further  from  Europe  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  was 
moreover  regarded  as  being  still  a missionary  country.  The 
subject  came  up  again  in  1863,  when  President  Lincoln  intimated 
to  the  Pope  that  the  United  States  Government  would  feel 
particularly  gratified  by  any  honours  that  the  Holy  See  could 
confer  upon  Archbishop  Hughes.  Probably  if  the  Archbishop’s 
life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  been  the  first  American 
Cardinal,  but  his  death  in  1864  deprived  him  of  the  honour,  and 
left  it  to  his  friend  and  successor. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  Cardinal  McCloskey 
was  summoned  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  his 
successor.  He  received  the  news  of  the  Pope’s  death  on  the 
yth  of  February,  and  started  immediately  for  Europe.  He  was 
at  Liverpool  on  the  20th.  But  quickly  as  he  had  come  he 
was  late  for  the  conclave.  It  was  decided  at  Rome  to  hold 
the  election  at  as  early  a date  as  possible,  and  on  the  19th 
though  four  of  the  Cardinals  had  not  yet  arrived,  including 
Cardinals  McCloskey  and  Cullen,  the  Sacred  College  assembled 
in  conclave,  and  next  day  Leo  the  Thirteenth  was  elected, 
after  one  of  the  shortest  interregnums  (if  not  the  shortest)  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  Papacy.  Cardinal  McCloskey  reached 
Rome  on  the  23rd,  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  newly  elected 
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Pontiff,  and  discuss  with  him  the  interests  of  the  Church 
in  America.  The  chief  events  of  the  Cardinal's  life  since 
that  period  were  the  completion  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
and  the  long  preparation  for  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  the  United  States,  held  at  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  The  Council  by  decreeing  the  foundation 
of  an  American  Catholic  University,  and  taking  practical  steps 
for  the  speedy  execution  of  its  decree,  has  given  to  the  Church 
in  America  the  one  great  institution  that  was  still  wanting  to 
complete  her  organization.  Cardinal  McCloskey  took  part  in 
the  Council,  but  on  account  of  his  failing  health  he  could  not 
preside,  that  office  being  assigned  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
who  acted  as  Papal  delegate.  His  appearance  at  the  Council 
was  the  Cardinal's  last  important  public  act.  He  might  well 
say  Nunc  Dimittis  as  he  compared  the  evidences  that  Council 
gave  of  the  Church's  progress  in  America  with  the  recollections 
of  what  it  was  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  thought  of  the 
high  part  he  had  been  privileged  to  bear  in  this  wondrous  work 
of  God’s  power  and  grace.  The  good  he  has  accomplished  does 
not  die  with  him.  It  lives  on,  multiplying  itself  year  by  year, 
in  church  and  school,  convent  and  hospice  and  orphanage,  that 
counts  John  McCloskey  as  its  founder.  We  can  give  no  better 
wish  to  the  Church  in  America  than  that  it  may  have  many 
prelates  such  as  he  was,  men  with  his  talent  for  organization  and 
administration,  his  faculty  of  gaining  the  goodwill  and  the 
co-operation  of  others,  his  power  of  steady  attention  to  every-day 
details,  while  at  the  same  time  great  and  far-reaching  plans  were 
kept  in  view,  and  put  in  execution  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrived.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a better  type  of  a ruler 
in  a Church  placed  in  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  than  he  whose  honoured  name 
will  be  remembered  as  that  of  the  first  American  Cardinal. 
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It  is  worth  our  while  to  study  Carlyle’s  attitude  to  religious 
ceremonial  because  his  spirit,  in  this  respect,  is  to  a certain 
extent  the  spirit  of  the  age.  How  far  he  formed  it,  how 
far  he  was  formed  by  it,  is  another  question.  What  concerns 
us  now  is  the  fact  that  Carlyle  assumed  a position  hostile  to 
sacred  ceremonies,  as  they  exist  now  in  any  church  of  the  day, 
and  that  in  this  line  he  has  many  followers.  Even  a Catholic, 
too  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Teufelsdrockh  in  Sartor 
Resartus , may  experience  a distaste  for  the  external  forms  of 
his  religion. 

I am  not  concerned  here  with  Catholic  rites  in  particular, 
but  with  religious  rites  in  themselves.  If  we  adopt  Carlyles 
view,  there  are  none  now  remaining  that  deserve  the  name. 
They  are  no  longer  genuine,  as  in  times  gone  by,  but  hollow 
and  insincere ; and  all  that  remains  to  be  desired  is  their  speedy 
dissolution.  We  have  to  examine  this  view,  and  in  so  doing 
two  questions  suggest  themselves:  i.  Why  does  Carlyle,  who 
speaks  with  such  surprising  indulgence  of  the  most  diverse 
ceremonials  of  the  past,  express  himself  so  bitterly  with  regard 
to  all  at  present  existing  ? 2.  Whence  springs  the  strong 

prevailing  distaste  for  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion? 

Mr.  Froude  presents  us  with  a most  characteristic  anecdote 
of  Carlyle,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Life  in  London . 

A lady — Lady  Ashburton,  I think — induced  him  once,  late  in  his  life, 
to  go  with  her  to  St.  Paul’s.  He  had  never  before  heard  the  English 
Cathedral  Service,  and  far  away  in  the  nave,  in  the  dim  light,  where 
the  words  were  indistinct  or  were  disguised  in  music,  he  had  been  more 
impressed  than  he  expected  to  be.  In  the  prayers  he  recognized  “a 
true  piety,”  which  had  once  come  straight  out  of  the  heart  The 
distant  “ Amen  ” of  the  choristers,  and  the  roll  of  the  great  organ 
brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  He  spoke  so  feelingly  of  this  that  I 
tempted  him  to  try  again  at  Westminster  Abbey.  I told  him  that 
Dean  Stanley,  for  whom  he  had  a strong  regard,  would  preach,  and 
this  was  perhaps  another  inducement.  The  experiment  proved 
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dangerous.  We  were  in  the  Dean’s  seat  A minor  canon  was 
intoning  close  to  Carlyle’s  ear.  The  chorister  boys  were  but  three 
yards  off,  and  the  charm  of  distance  was  exchanged  for  contact, 
which  was  less  enchanting.  The  lines  of  worshippers  in  front  of  him, 
sitting  while  pretending  to  kneel,  making  their  responses,  bowing  in 
the  creed  by  habit,  and  mechanically  repeating  the  phrases  of  it,  when 
their  faces  showed  that  it  was  habit  only,  without  genuine  conviction; 
this  and  the  rest  brought  back  the  feeling  that  it  was  but  play-acting 
after  all.  I could  see  the  cloud  gathering  in  his  features,  and  I was 
alarmed  for  what  I had  done,  before  the  service  was  half  over.  Worst 
of  all,  the  Dean  did  not  preach,  and  in  the  place  of  him  was  a popular 
orator,  who  gave  us  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  sugary  eloquence.  . . . 
Happily  the  end  arrived  before  a crisis,  and  we  escaped  a catastrophe 
which  would  have  set  London  ringing.1 

Carlyle  was  penetrated  with  the  idea  that  this  is  an  age  of 
unrealities.  All  around  him  he  beheld  the  outer  forms  from 
which  the  substance  had  departed.  He  heard  men  muttering 
the  words  of  a creed  in  which  they  no  longer  believed  ; he  saw 
them  bow  the  knee  to  that  which  they  no  longer  worshipped. 
He  asked  but  one  thing  in  the  use  of  religious  rites,  and  that 
was  sincerity ; that  they  should  flow  direct  from  the  heart  of 
man.  They  had  been  in  ages  gone  by  the  genuine  outpourings 
of  the  soul  to  its  Maker  ; they  were  now  but  the  echoes  of  a faith 
long  dead,  insincere  and  hollow  mockeries.  He  was  touched 
and  pleased  at  St.  Paul’s,  because,  in  the  faint  light,  he  could 
not  discern  the  features  of  those  present.  In  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  too  visible  and  audible. 
Looking  upon  the  faces  of  the  congregation  he  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  a mechanical  religion,  no  true  and  earnest  piety  ; 
and  straightway  he  condemned  the  entire  ceremonial  as  a lying 
imposture. 

I do  not  intend  to  make  any  apology  for  the  ritual  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  as  Carlyle  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  every  existing  ritual,  we  may  fairly  ask  are  those 
principles  a true  test  of  the  value  of  religious  ceremonies  ? 
And  what  I reply  is  this.  If  religious  rites  derive  their  value 
only  from  such  accidental  circumstances  as  the  devotion  of 
a congregation,  and  the  reverent  exterior  of  some  chorister 
boys,  then  I agree  with  Carlyle  that  the  sooner  they  die 
altogether,  the  better.  We  cannot  always  secure  an  earnest 
assembly,  and  if  the  ceremonial  is  hollow  when  those  that 
assist  at  it  are  insincere,  then  it  is  an  edifice  built  in  the  air, 
1 Lije  in  London , vol.  ii.  pp.  451,  452. 
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and  moved  by  every  breath  of  wind.  But  I think  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  rites  of  religion  are  based  on  a more  secure 
foundation  than  this. 

The  great  truths  of  Revelation  (for  without  a revealed 
religion  there  could  be  no  prescribed  forms)  address  themselves 
primarily  to  the  soul  of  man  ; and  it  is  from  the  soul  that 
springs  the  first  act  of  reverence  and  submission,  due  from  the 
creature  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Creator.  But  as  the  body 
is  joined  to  the  soul,  so  does  it  unite  in  the  acts  of  the  soul,  and 
thus  from  all  times,  when  the  intellect  bowed  in  the  presence 
of  truth,  the  body  prostrated  itself  in  union  with  the  intellect; 
and  hence  those  religious  rites  and  verbal  formularies  which  are 
the  outward  expression  of  inward  faith  and  devotion,  and  which 
are  related  to  the  eternal  truths  by  the  heart  of  man. 

As  those  truths  can  never  change,  no  more  should  our 
attitude  in  their  regard.  The  objects  of  religious  worship  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity. 
God  has  suffered  no  transformation  during  the  last  centuries. 
Then  why  are  the  religious  forms  of  the  past  no  longer  suitable 
at  the  present  day  ? Because  man  has  changed  ? But  he  has 
no  right  to  change.  If  God  remains  the  same  as  of  old,  He 
may  still  exact  the  same  service  and  adoration  as  of  old.  What 
we  ask  of  religious  rites  is  that  they  should  be  the  fitting 
expression  of  man’s  relation  to  God.  Whether  they  are  used 
with  sincerity  is  a question  that  affects  the  individual,  not 
the  rites  in  themselves.  And  herein  do  sacred  and  worldly 
ceremonies  differ.  The  former  remain  fixed  as  depending  on 
everlasting  truth ; the  latter  vary  with  the  customs  of  mankind. 
Supposing,  for  example,  that  a country  had  passed  from  the 
government  of  a despotic  monarchy  to  that  of  a republic,  but 
that  the  people,  from  long  established  usage,  preserved  in  its 
old  place  the  throne  on  which  the  king  used  to  sit,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  it  every  morning,  this  we 
might  certainly  denominate  a very  false  and  empty  ceremony. 
It  was  suitable  in  the  days  of  despotic  government ; it  is  ridi- 
culous in  the  reign  of  democracy.  We  cannot  pay  homage  to 
a king  who  no  longer  exists. 

But  in  religion  all  is  immutable.  Our  King  never  dies,  nor 
can  He  be  deposed.  If  therefore  we  use  words  expressive  of 
submission  to  God,  having  inwardly  rejected  our  allegiance, 
which  is  to  be  condemned — the  reverent  prayer  or  the  indevout 
heart  ? The  senses  are  right ; the  intellect  is  wrong. 
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Carlyle  entered  a church.  He  saw  men  bend  the  knee  in 
lowly  adoration,  when  their  hearts  were  void  of  faith  and 
reverence,  and,  turning  aside,  he  exclaimed  bitterly  that  genu ; 
flection  was  a mockery,  a dead  form  of  the  past,  to  be  cast 
aside  by  every  honest  man.  But  surely  the  fault  lies  not  in  the 
knee  which  bends,  but  in  the  soul  which  does  not  so  bend ! 

We  all  make  use  of  a common  language.  Unfortunately 
some  men  use  it  to  lie,  but  shall  we  therefore  declare  that  all 
words  are  false,  and  refuse  to  express  ourselves  by  their  means  ? 

If  we  use  sacred  words  that  we  no  longer  mean,  our  endea- 
vour must  be  not  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  words,  but  to  regain  the 
meaning,  to  which  the  understanding  no  longer  reaches.  With 
this  view  Carlyle  would  not  have  endeavoured  to  subvert  all 
external  forms  of  religion,  but  to  reanimate  that  faith  which 
gives  them  life.  He  would  have  spoken  less  of  dead  formulas, 
more  of  dead  hearts.  In  his  warfare  against  cant,  he  preached  a 
doctrine  destructive  of  truth  as  well  as  falsehood.  Instead  of 
calling  upon  men  to  believe  that  which  they  professed,  he  cried 
out  to  them  to  cease  professing  that  which  they  no  longer 
believed. 

He  was  not  the  first  who  came  into  the  world  and  sickened 
at  its  shams.  The  Fathers  of  the  desert  were  men  like  him, 
too  earnest  to  endure  the  falsehoods  that  surrounded  them. 
Monasteries  and  convents  owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  same 
spirit.  But  how  different  is  the  result ! Their  object  has  been 
to  reanimate  that  faith  which  enlivens  words  and  symbols ; 
Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  of  Atheism,  sadly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  given  it  a considerable  impetus. 

But  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  the  present  century  in  its 
dislike  for  outward  ceremonial  is  actuated  entirely  by  its  hatred 
of  hypocrisy.  There  is  another  cause  which  operates  quite 
as  powerfully  in  producing  the  result ; and  that  is  the  prevailing 
taste  for  conjecture  and  obscurity. 

We  have  seen  how  Carlyle  at  St.  Paul's  was  attracted  by  the 
“dim  light/'  “the  words  indistinct,"  “ the  distant  Amen."  This 
is  typical  of  a great  deal  more.  We  all  know  the  charms  of 
twilight.  We  have  all  experienced  how,  beneath  its  magic 
influence,  unknown  objects  assume  a dim  grandeur  which  open 
daylight  is  too  apt  to  dispel.  But  what  should  we  think  of  one 
who  desired  to  pass  his  life  in  the  dreaminess  of  twilight, 
without  ever  beholding  the  objects  of  nature  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ? Should  we  not  ridicule  his  fear  of  disenchantment, 
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and  urge  that  what  is  truly  great  does  but  appear  greater  the 
more  fully  it  is  displayed  ? 

There  is  a spiritual  as  well  as  a material  twilight.  There  is 
a religion  of  twilight,  a religion  of  conjecture,  as  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  sunlight,  the  religion  of  faith.  And  this  so-called 
religion  has  many  votaries  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
who  are  enemies,  to  the  death,  of  a religion  which  makes  use  of 
external  forms.  For  ceremonies  are  things  of  daylight;  they 
express  themselves  plainly,  and  we  cannot  mistake  their 
meaning.  God  must  be  to  us  a real,  personal  God,  not  an 
Unknown  Cause,  an  Indefinite  Force ; or  we  cannot  bend  the 
knee  and  offer  up  external  rites  in  His  honour. 

But  clearness  of  doctrine  and  lucidity  of  expression  are  no 
longer  courted  as  of  old.  The  most  vital  truths  of  this  life  are 
enveloped  in  the  fashionable  intellectual  fog,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  very  distinctness  of  a faith  which  expresses 
itself  in  external  language,  is  distasteful  to  men  who  delight  in 
the  haze  of  conjecture. 

I will  not  deny  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
mode  of  intellectual  life ; in  this  liberty  to  wander  up  and  down 
at  will,  with  the  chance  of  continually  new  discoveries.  But 
what  do  we  fear  ? God  will  surely  bear  the  light  of  day  ! Mist 
may  increase  the  apparent  size  of  that  which  is  finite,  but  can 
only  obscure  the  magnitude  of  the  Infinite.  We  can  never 
comprehend  the  Majesty  of  God,  but  the  clearer  our  conception 
the  greater  will  be  our  wonder.  There  is  a glory,  a power  in 
certainty,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  path  of  mere  surmise. 

What  we  need  in  the  use  of  religious  forms  is  spontaneity. 
We  must  use  formularies,  not  only  because  they  are  prescribed, 
but  because  they  express  our  own  sentiments.  Of  course  as 
long  as  we  have  no  clear  apprehension  of  the  objects  of  religious 
worship,  an  act  of  faith,  couched  in  clear  set  words,  is  offensive 
to  us.  As  Boileau  says,  ce  qui  se  congoit  bien  s&nonce  clairement } 
Outward  expression  is  clear  in  proportion  to  our  inward 
apprehension.  As  God  becomes  to  us  more  of  a reality  and 
less  of  a conjecture  shall  we  be  able  to  throw  more  life  into  our 
external  acts  of  religion. 

There  is  another  cause  that  contributes  to  the  general  con- 
demnation of  religious  rites,  and  to  the  love  of  conjecture,  and 
that  is,  the  increased  individual  loneliness  of  the  present  day. 
The  individual  mind  possesses  an  importance  now  before  itself 
3 Art  Poitique , Chant  I. 
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and  the  world,  which  was  not  so  much  acknowledged  formerly. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a strong  tendency  to  render  everything 
subjective,  to  refuse  all  teaching  that  comes  from  an  external 
source  and  imposes  itself  on  the  intellect.  What  wonder  then  if 
the  world  rebels  against  objective  truth,  that  it  should  likewise 
revolt  against  all  fixed  and  formed  ceremonial.  If  we  reject  all 
truths  but  those  we  have  discovered  for  ourselves,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly object  to  a ritual  that  has  been  appointed  by  others.  As 
Mr.  Lilly  says : 

One  great  note  of  the  modern'  world,  is  its  intense  self-con- 
sciousness. It  is  a characteristic  which  specially  distinguishes  it  from 
classical  antiquity  and  mediaeval  Christendom.  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  hated  and  proscribed  the  Ego,  and — what  is  more  important  for 
my  present  purpose — the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages,  although 
recognizing  the  supreme  value  of  the  individual  soul,  and  addressing 
itself  primarily  to  the  individual  conscience,  yet  by  no  means  left  men 
in  introspective  subjectivity,  a chaos  of  disconnected  atoms,  but 
drawing  them  together  by  the  strongest  principle  of  cohesion  the  world 
has  ever  known,  a belief  in  a Divine  fraternity,  worked  according  to  the 
evangelical  similitude,  as  leaven  on  the  mass  of  humanity. 

This  remark  illustrates  my  subject.  As  the  Church,  while 
promoting  the  principle  of  brotherhood  in  the  service  of  God, 
insists  none  the  less  on  the  necessity  for  individual  virtue,  so 
religious  ceremonies,  though  used  by  many  in  common,  do  not 
obviate  the  need  for  individual  religion.  We  repeat  together  the 
words  of  the  Creed,  but  each  one  of  us,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
value  to  him,  must  make  them  his  own,  as  though  he  had 
originated  them.  And  thus  a prescribed  ritual,  though  formal, 
is  not  hollow.  And  thus  it  no  more  destroys  our  individuality 
to  worship  in  the  same  form,  than  it  does  to  worship  the  same 
truths. 

Nevertheless,  the  plea  of  individuality  has  been  urged  more 
strongly  than  any  other  against  the  fixed  forms  of  religion. 

The  objection  [says  Emerson]  to  conforming  to  usages  that  have 
become  dead  to  you  is  that  it  scatters  your  force.  It  loses  your  time, 
and  blurs  the  impression  of  your  character.  If  you  maintain  a dead 
Church,  contribute  to  a dead  Bible  Society,  vote  with  a great  party 
either  for  the  Government  or  against  it,  spread  your  table  like  base 
housekeepers — under  all  these  screens  I have  difficulty  to  detect  the 
precise  man  you  are.  And,  of  course,  so  much  force  is  withdrawn  from 
your  proper  life.  But  do  your  work,  and  I shall  know  you.  Do  your 
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work  and  you  shall  reinforce  yourself.  A man  must  consider  what  a 
blindman’s-buff  is  this  game  of  conformity.  If  I know  your  sect,  I 
anticipate  your  argument.  I hear  a preacher  announce  for  his  text  and 
topic  the  expediency  of  one  of  the  institutions  of  his  Church.  Do  I 
not  know  beforehand  that  not  possibly  can  he  say  one  new  and  spon- 
taneous word  ? Do  I not  know  that,  with  all  this  ostentation  of 
examining  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  he  will  do  no  such  thing? 
Do  I not  know  that  he  is  pledged  to  himself  not  to  look  but  at  one 
side — the  permitted  side  not  as  a man  but  as  a parish-minister?  He  is 
a retained  attorney,  and  these  airs  of  the  bench  are  the  emptiest 
affectation.  Well,  most  men  have  bound  their  eyes  with  one  or 
another  handkerchief,  and  attached  themselves  to  some  one  of  these 
communities  of  opinion.  This  conformity  makes  them  not  false  in  a 
few  particulars,  authors  of  a few  lies,  but  false  in  all  particulars.  Their 
every  truth  is  not  quite  true.  Their  two  is  not  the  real  two,  their  four 
not  the  real  four,  so  that  every  word  they  say  chagrins  us,  and  we  know 
not  where  to  begin  to  set  them  right.  Meantime  nature  is  not  slow  to 
equip  us  in  the  prison  uniform  of  the  party  to  which  we  adhere.  We 
come  to  wear  one  cut  of  face  and  figure,  and  acquire  by  degrees  the 
gentlest  asinine  expression. 

This  is  forcible,  and  possesses  a certain  amount  of  truth. 
But  it  is  permeated  by  a thread  of  falsehood  and  exaggeration, 
which  will  be  best  seen  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  tends,  and 
which  Emerson  himself  unfolds  to  us,  in  the  following  words: 

I remember  an  answer  which,  when  quite  young,  I was  prompted  to 
make  to  a valued  adviser,  who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  the  dear 
old  doctrines  of  the  Church.  On  my  saying,  What  have  I to  do  with 
the  sacredness  of  traditions,  if  I live  wholly  from  within?  my  friend 
suggested,  But  these  impulses  may  be  from  below,  not  from  above! 
I replied,  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such ; but  if  I am  the  devil’s 
child,  I will  live  then  from  the  devil ! No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but 
that  of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad  are  but  names,  transferable  very 
readily  from  that  to  this ; the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my  constitution, 
the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it. 

To  expose  and  attack  the  doctrine  contained  in  these 
quotations  would  be  a study  far  beyond  my  limits.  Emersons 
words  are  an  invasion  of  the  entire  field  of  objective  truth. 
Admit  them  to  practice,  and  we  should  have  murderers  extenu- 
ating their  deeds  on  the  ground  that,  being  children  of  the  devil, 
they  must  live  from  the  devil ; and  I fear  that  the  number  of 
his  children  would  increase  amazingly. 

But  what  I want  to  indicate  is  only  this,  that  the  spirit  which 
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leads  us  to  cavil  at  religious  ceremonies,  as  destructive  of 
individuality  and  spontaneity,  is  frequently  a manifestation  of 
the  same  spirit  that  leads  us  to  revolt  against  objective  truth. 
When  we  reject  a common  mode  of  expression,  vve  have 
advanced  a step  towards  rejecting  a common  faith. 

But,  we  may  ask  in  despair,  where  must  this  isolation  end  ? 
God  knows ! We  are  lonely  enough,  promote  as  we  may  the 
intercourse  of  minds  and  hearts.  But  now  it  has  gone  forth 
that  we  are  to  renounce  a common  religion,  common  rites,  all 
that  binds  us  together  in  the  deepest  interests  of  life ; because, 
forsooth ! they  are  contrary  to  personal  liberty  and  spontaneity. 
Surely  we  shall  soon  refuse  a common  language,  and  live 
solitary  like  wild  beasts,  to  follow  out  our  individual  impulses ! 

I know  quite  well  that  we  are  alone  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  ; that  the  faith  of  others  will  never  save  us,  and  that 
the  external  forms  of  religion  are  of  no  avail  to  us,  until  we  fill 
them  with  our  own  internal  life.  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting  that  which  is  established,  and  fashioning  each  one  of 
us  a creed  and  rites  for  himself.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  that  there 
is  a God  towards  whom  we  all  stand  in  the  same  position ; to 
whom  we  all  owe  the  same  subjection ; and  to  whom  we  can 
consequently  address  the  same  words. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  ceremonies  are  not  obsolete, 
because  the  faith  of  mankind  is  weak.  In  proportion  as  our 
faith  becomes  vigorous,  will  our  use  of  religious  forms  become 
spontaneous.  As  we  sweep  the  mists  and  vapours  from  our 
belief,  as  we  rise  from  a notional  apprehension  of  God  and  His 
saints,  to  an  earnest  recognition  of  their  life  and  personality, 
shall  we  find  in  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Church  a life — our 
own  life — which  we  never  knew  before. 

MAUDE  PETRE. 
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Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  one  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Mission  of  St. 
Lawrence  during  the  half-breed  Rebellion . 


The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  and  letters  of  the  good 
Sisters  in  Canada  during  the  late  struggle  will,  we  feel  sure,  be 
of  great  interest  to  our  readers  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
given  their  actual  words  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  perils  through 
which  they  passed  need  no  extra  colouring,  and  it  was  manifestly 
through  our  Lord's  protection  alone  that  they  were  saved  from 
insults  and  death. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  we  escaped  from  the  many 
dangers  surrounding  us  during  the  last  few  months,  and  I hasten 
to  give  you  a detailed  account  of  our  proceedings.  As  long  ago 
as  the  19th  of  March,  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  left  our 
mission  and  camped  at  Batoche's  Crossing,  at  about  six  miles 
from  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Little  by 
little  the  women  and  children  followed  them,  so  that  in  a short 
time  the  mission  was  the  only  inhabited  house  for  miles  round. 
Notwithstanding  the  gathering  clouds  around  us,  we  re-opened 
our  classes  on  the  Monday  in  Low  week ; but  we  had  very  few 
pupils  for  the  reason  I have  stated  above.  About  five  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  evening  our  good  priest,  Father  Fourmond,  came 
to  see  Mother  Mary  to  tell  her  some  very  bad  news  which  he 
had  just  received  in  a letter  from  Father  Andr6,  of  the  massacre 
of  Fathers  Laford  and  Marchand,  and  two  lay-brothers,  by  the 
Cree  savages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Froglake,  a mission 
situated  about  two  and  a half  days'  journey  from  the  mission 
of  Prince  Albert.  Father  Andr6  expressed  the  gravest  uneasi- 
ness about  the  community  at  St.  Lawrence,  knowing  how 
isolated  we  were  and  how  destitute  of  all  human  help.  We 
wondered  how  he  had  received  this  letter,  for,  of  course,  no 
mails  could  arrive,  as  Riel’s  men  guarded  the  road  day  and 
night ; but  it  turned  out  that  the  Father  had  found  a half-breed 
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who,  for  the  large  sum  of  Si 20  (^24)  had  consented  to  come  on 
foot  from  Prince  Albert’s,  though  not  without  running  great 
risks.  He  also  brought  a letter  tp  Mother  Mary,  in  which 
Mother  Louise  entreated  us  to  leave  St.  Lawrence  at  once  for 
Prince  Albert’s,  bringing  with  us  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary.  From  what  was  known  of  Great  Bear’s  band,  it 
was  supposed  that  these  Indians  were  marching  southwards,  and 
might  surround  us  at  any  moment.  We  were  perfectly  willing 
to  obey,  but  the  means  of  doing  so  were  entirely  out  of  our 
power.  The  five  horses  belonging  to  the  mission  had  been 
carried  off  by  Riel’s  soldiers,  so  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  reaching 
Prince  Albert’s,  and  made  up  our  minds  that  our  good  God,  in' 
taking  away  the  means,  seemed  to  show  that  He  wished  us  to 
remain  at  our  post.  We  were  taking  our  usual  evening  recreation 
when  Father  Fourmond  returned  hurriedly,  and  exclaimed : 
“See,  God  has  given  you  the  means  of  escape,  after  all.  The 
oxen  have  come  back  from  the  prairies.  You  must  leave  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  Brother  Piquet  and  the  mltis  who 
brought  the  letters  will  serve  you  as  guides,  and  we  will  have 
the  waggon  ready  this  very  evening.”  We  made  up  our  minds 
to  go,  in  spite  of  Riel’s  distinct  prohibition.  So,  sending  the 
four  little  girls  we  had  with  us  to  bed  as  usual,  we  rapidly  made 
our  preparations  for  the  journey.  Then,  going  into  the  chapel, 
we  resolved  to  spend  the  remaining  time  in  earnest  prayer  for 
protection,  and  to  wait  near  our  Lord  for  the  signal  of  departure. 

Towards  half-past  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  waggon  and  oxen 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  guides  came  to  tell  us  that  all 
was  ready.  It  was  pouring  rain,  and  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  a step  before  us.  We  had  a lantern,  and  lighted  a 
candle  in  it , but  the  men  instantly  put  it  out,  fearing  that  the 
light  would  betray  our  departure.  The  guides  were  to  lead  us 
through  the  woods,  so  as  to  avoid  meeting  Riel’s  people,  who 
were  guarding  all  the  roads,  and  would  certainly  refuse  us  a 
pass.  The  darkness  made  our  progress  more  and  more  im- 
practicable, and  the  shaking  of  the  waggon  was  such  that  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  our  places,  seated  as  we 
were  on  our  parcels.  After  an  hour  or  two’s  jolting,  our  guide 
exclaimed  : “ I have  not  the  least  idea  where  we  are ! We  must 
stop  till  daylight.”  So  we  halted,  the  oxen  were  fed,  and  the 
men  took  shelter  under  the  waggon,  while  we  made  vain  efforts 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  pouring  rain.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  at  every  rustle  of  the  trees  we  expected  to  see  Riel’s 
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soldiers,  as  we  knew  they  were  hiding  in  the  woods.  At  half- 
past three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  dawn  began  to  break,  and 
then  we  discovered  how  our  Guardian  Angels  had  protected  us, 
for  we  found  that  at  the  place  where  we  had  so  unexpectedly 
halted  there  was  a precipice,  on  the  very  edge  of  which  was  our 
waggon.  Had  the  oxen  moved  on  a few  steps  further  in  the 
pitch  darkness,  we  should  have  gone  over  it ! The  men  made 
a huge  fire,  by  which  we  dried  our  clothes,  for  we  were  drenched 
with  the  cold  rain  ; and  then  we  made  an  unpleasant  discovery. 
Basil,  the  young  Cree  attached  to  the  mission,  had  been  carting 
manure  the  preceding  day  in  this  very  waggon,  and  in  the  hurry 
of  our  unexpected  departure  had  forgotten  to  clear  it  out,  so 
that  the  state  of  our  clothes  may  be  imagined.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  and,  hurriedly  breakfasting,  we  pushed 
on,  hoping  to  reach  Prince  Albert’s  that  evening.  We  found  to 
our  dismay  that  we  were  then  only  a mile  and  three-quarters 
from  St.  Lawrence,  as  we  had  been  delayed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  by  having  to  cross  and  recross  the  stream,  which 
had  been  swollen  by  the  melted  snow  and  heavy  rain.  The 
weather,  which  for  the  last  fortnight  had  been  beautiful,  now 
became  intensely  cold.  Our  guide  walked  on  at  the  head  of  the 
oxen,  looking  round  anxiously  from  time  to  time  to  convince 
himself  that  we  were  not  being  pursued.  At  last  we  came  to 
a thick  wood  of  pines  and  cypresses,  called  by  the  people  “ The 
Great  Thicket,”  and  then  he  exclaimed  joyfully:  “If  they 
succeed  in  tracking  us  here,  they  are  cleverer  than  I give  them 
credit  for.” 

It  was  nine  a.m.  when  we  entered  this  wood,  or  rather 
this  series  of  woods,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines, 
marshes,  and  streams.  Several  times  we  had  to  halt  for  the 
men  to  clear  the  way  for  the  oxen,  and  we  had  many  a scratch 
and  rent  as  we  crouched  under  the  branches  of  these  giants  of 
the  forest.  About  mid-day  we  halted  to  dine,  and  then  the 
inttis  told  us  that  we  should  have  to  continue  our  route  through 
the  wood  for  ten  miles  more  before  we  reached  the  highroad 
leading  to  Prince  Albert's ; but'that  there  we  should  be  safe,  as 
the  English  soldiers  were  posted  all  along  the  road,  and  would 
probably  lend  us  some  horses.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance, 
we  resumed  our  seats  in  the  waggon,  and  the  oxen  plodded  on 
with  slow  and  steady  steps  through  the  bog.  Our  guide,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  look  rather  uneasy : the  trees  grew  so  close 
together  that  often  we  could  not  pass,  and  had  to  retrace  our 
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steps,  and  the  road  became  more  intricate  every  moment  We 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  lost  his  way;  but  he  went  on  asserting 
that  we  were  close  to  the  highroad,  and  that  he  knew  of  a house 
where  we  could  find  horses.  So  on  we  went  till  a young  tree 
got  entangled  in  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  waggon.  The  men 
pulled  with  might  and  main,  but  the  waggon  was  upset  and  fell 
on  one  of  the  front  wheels,  which  broke  in  two.  We  were 
almost  stunned  at  this  fresh  misfortune ; but  then  quickly 
jumped  out  of  the  waggon  and  helped  the  men  to  unload  it, 
so  that  it  might  be  righted.  Our  guide  encouraged  us  by  saying 
we  were  close  to  some  houses,  and  that  he  would  go  off  and 
bring  us  a cart  and  horses.  He  even  declared  he  heard  a dog 
barking.  We  waited  patiently  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
returned,  utterly  disheartened,  and  owned  that  he  could  find 
neither  road  nor  house,  and  that  he  had  quite  lost  his  way,  that 
part  of  the  country  being  entirely  unknown  to  him.  We  had  to 
resign  ourselves,  therefore,  to  pass  another  night  in  the  forest. 

The  men  made  a good  fire,  and  we  prepared  some  supper;  but 
we  had  very  little  with  us  to  eat,  thinking  we  should  have  been 
long  ago  at  our  destination.  The  men  cut  down  branches  of 
pine-trees,  and  made  beds  for  themselves  on  the  ground,  wrapped 
in  their  buffalo  skins.  As  for  ourselves,  we  held  a council  of 
war  over  the  fire,  and  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  us  when 
day  dawned,  to  put  what  we  could  on  the  backs  of  the  oxen, 
and  try  to  get  back  to  St.  Lawrence  on  foot,  following  the  tracks 
made  by  the  waggon  in  coming.  It  was  evidently  impossible 
for  us  to  go  on  to  Prince  Albert’s,  for  the  men  now  told  us  it 
was  at  least  forty  miles  from  where  we  were ; and  how  could  we 
walk  that  distance  ? Besides,  who  would  show  us  the  way  ? and 
how  could  we  plunge  further  into  the  forest  without  any  food  ? 
Already  we  were  exhausted  with  fatigue ; but  the  north  wind 
blew  so  violently  that  at  first  we  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold. 
Then  it  began  to  snow  heavily : each  flake  was  as  big  as  a franc 
piece,  so  we  soon  had  a white  counterpane,  which  was  quickly 
melted  by  the  heat  of  our  bodies,  so  that  we  woke  after  an  hour 
or  so  benumbed  with  cold,  and  felt  it  was  better  to  get  up  and 
try  and  dry  and  warm  ourselves  before  the  fire.  In  this  way  we 
passed  the  remainder  of  that  terrible  night,  which  we  thought 
would  never  end ! The  men  were  so  discouraged  that  it  required 
all  our  entreaties  to  persuade  them  to  try  and  do  something  to 
the  waggon,  which  at  last  they  transformed  into  a cart  with  two 
wheels,  but  it  was  so  ricketty  that  we  could  only  put  our  light 
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luggage  upon  it,  and  felt  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
walk. 

Notwithstanding  the  snow,  we  found  the  tracks  of  oor 
wheels,  and  went  bravely  on,  saying  the  Rosary  and  the  Litany, 
and  praying  that,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  we  should  get  back  safely 
to  St.  Lawrence.  We  had  to  wade  through  the  frozen  streams 
nearly  up  to  our  knees,  and  as  we  had  started  fasting,  and  had 
nothing  but  dry  bread  even  to  give  to  our  men,  we  were 
thoroughly  exhausted.  At  1 1 a.m.  we  halted  under  a great 
pine-tree,  where  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  snow,  we  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  a fire  to  dry  our  clothes  and  stockings, 
and  then  we  made  up  our  minds  to  eat  what  remained  of  our 
food,  so  as  to  give  us  some  strength  for  the  remainder  of  our 
journey.  Our  guide  then  told  us  that  we  were  near  a beaten 
road,  in  a direction  to  which  he  pointed,  and  to  our  great  joy 
we  found  he  was  right.  But  where  did  it  lead  to?  No  one 
knew ; but  we  pushed  on  bravely  for  a couple  of  hours.  Then 
the  nt^tis  told  us  that  we  should  in  a short  time  come  to  some 
telegraph  posts,  and  probably  meet  some  of  Riel’s  men,  who 
would  let  us  pass,  but  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him,  so  that 
he  must  now  leave  us.  We  felt  rather  desolate  at  this  announce- 
ment; but  he  quickly  disappeared  down  a little  path  through  the 
wood,  and  argument  would  have  been  useless.  The  wind  now 
increased  in  violence,  together  with  the  snow  and  rain  ; but  our 
courage  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  our  increasing  difficulties* 
and,  trusting  in  God,  we  marched  on  courageously.  The  sun 
set,  and  we  were  still  toiling  on,  fearing  to  spend  a third  night  in 
the  forest,  when  to  our  great  joy  we  came  upon  the  telegraph 
posts,  and  found  we  were  only  a mile  and  three-quarters  from 
St.  Lawrence.  At  last  we  reached  our  dear  little  mission-hom^ 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  our  clothes  tom  to  ribbons  and  covered 
with  mud  and  filth,  and  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  cold ; but 
the  joy  and  gratitude  we  felt  at  getting  safely  back  made  us 
forget  all  the  rest.  On  this  memorable  16th  of  April  we  had 
travelled  more  than  twelve  miles  on  foot,  exposed  to  every  sort 
of  misery  and  hardship.  But,  strangely  enough,  none  of  us 
suffered  in  health  or  got  the  slightest  chill. 

In  the  meantime  Father  Fourmond  had  written  to  Rid 
to  excuse  our  departure,  and  inclosed  the  letter  which  had 
obliged  us  to  start  for  Prince  Albert’s.  The  mttis  chief  had 
replied  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  he  would  take  us  under 
his  protection,  and  would  at  once  send  a body  of  men  to  guard 
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our  house.  But  when  his  letter  and  the  guard  arrived,  we  had 
already  started.  This  annoyed  Riel  very  much,  and  he  wrote 
again  expressing  his  pain  at  our  flight  and  at  our  want  of 
confidence  in  him.  He  added  that  this  unfortunate  step  of  ours 
had  so  irritated  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  that  our  position  at 
St.  Lawrence  would  be  henceforth  most  dangerous,  and  that  if 
we  would  take  up  our  abode  in  his  camp  we  should  be  safe. 
Father  Fourmond  thought  it  more  prudent  for  us  to  accept  his 
offer  and  to  move  ourselves  and  our  goods  to  a house  near 
St.  Anthony’s,  which  had  been  offered  us  by  Riel ; so  that 
when  we  returned  we  found  our  house  filled  with  soldiers  and 
our  school-rooms  crammed  with  packing-cases  and  trunks  con- 
taining  all  our  worldly  possessions,  which  Riel  had  promised  to 
send  for  on  the  following  day.  During  the  morning  a large 
band  of  Indians  came  to  the  mission-house,  where  they  were 
well  received  and  a plentiful  meal  given  to  them,  with  which 
they  seemed  much  pleased.  Father  Fourmond,  seeing  the 
number  of  cattle  they  were  driving  to  their  encampment,  asked 
them  if  they  meant  also  to  carry  off  ours.  “No,  no,”  they 
eagerly  replied;  “rather  we  will  give  you  one  of  our  best 
cows.”  So  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Indians  were  really  as 
hostile  as  Riel  had  said.  However,  we  were  too  tired  to  argue 
the  point ; but,  after  fervently  thanking  God  for  His  merciful 
protection  of  us  during  our  unfortunate  journey,  we  lay  down 
to  get  some  rest,  our  beds  having  been  given  up  to  the  soldiers 
on  guard  ; but  we  were  too  thankful  to  be  under  shelter  once 
more  to  mind  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

Friday , the  ijth  of  April. — We  were  up  early,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  hearing  Mass  and  of  receiving  Holy  Communion 
before  our  little  chapel  was  closed.  Another  letter  had  come 
from  Riel,  urging  our  speedy  departure  for  his  encampment, 
saying  that  bands  of  hostile  Indians  were  abroad,  and  that  it 
was  a mercy  we  had  not  met  them  in  the  forest.  Towards 
two  p.m.  two  large  waggons  arrived  for  us,  but  the  men 
begged  us  to  take  only  such  things  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  took  our  beds  and  a few  kitchen  utensils,  and 
as  the  men  were  placing  them  in  the  waggon,  one  of  them, 
who  had  had  his  two  little  girls  in  our  school,  said  to  us : 
44 Ah,  Mother!  I am  very  sad.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
you  depart  in  this  way ! ” We  asked  them  if  they  would  wait 
and  let  us  have  Benediction  before  we  started,  to  which  they 
gladly  consented.  Immediately  after,  we  got  into  the  waggons, 
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the  men  escorting  us  on  horseback,  armed  with  rifles,  and  so 
made  our  way  slowly  to  what  was  called  “The  Crossing,”  which 
was  about  five  miles  off.  I do  not  say  that  we  were  free  from 
anxiety,  for  many  had  cast  doubts  on  Riels  sincerity ; but  we 
encouraged  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  our  Lord  would 
watch  over  His  own. 

The  mission  named  St.  Anthony's  is  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  town  called  Batoche,  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  there  that,  on  the  19th  of  March,  Riel  had  setup 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  mitis  and  Indians  had  made  it 
their  principal  encampment,  because  its  central  position  enabled 
them  to  overlook  the  two  roads  between  Qu’Appele  and  Prince 
Albert’s.  Since  the  floods  had  set  in,  the  river  could  only  be 
crossed  at  Batoche,  and  all  the  boats  were  detained  there  by 
Riel’s  orders,  and  no  one  could  cross  without  a pass  written  and 
signed  by  him.  In  fact,  from  the  19th  of  March  the  mails  had 
all  been  stopped,  the  roads  were  guarded  night  and  day,  and  all 
travellers  not  provided  with  passports  from  Riel  were  arrested. 

We  arrived  at  the  Crossing  about  six  in  the  evening,  and 
had  a magnificent  view  of  the  beautiful  river,  flowing  at  our  feet 
between  two  steep  banks,  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
On  the  bank  on  which  we  stood  were  the  smoke-encircled  tents 
of  the  Crees  and  the  wild  Assineboines,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  were  tlje  pretty  houses  of  Batoche  and  the  camp  of  the 
Sioux  tribe.  In  the  background,  at  the  foot  of  a wooded  hill, 
stood  the  church  and  mission  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

No  sooner  had  the  horses  with  our  waggons  halted  than 
several  men  came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  respect,  to  bid  us  welcome.  The  Indians  also  gathered 
round  us,  giving  us  vigorous  shakes  of  the  hand,  whilst  others, 
in  every  kind  of  fantastic  dress,  danced  round  us  and  gave  vent 
to  their  joy  by  wild  shouts  and  cries.  We  had  three  little  girls 
with  us,  whose  father  had  lately  become  a widower,  and  who, 
being  constantly  engaged  in  the  boats,  begged  of  us  to  keep 
them  altogether. 

As  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  cross  the  river  that  night,  this 
good  man  offered  us  his  own  house,  turned  out  the  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  there,  carried  in  all  the  things  we  wanted,  and 
spread  a quantity  of  hay  on  the  floor  to  serve  as  beds.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  do  enough  to  repay  our  care  of  his 
children.  The  other  men  treated  us  with  equal  respect,  and  one 
of  them  came  up  to  ask  “if  we  would  have  some  meat  for 
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supper?”  Mother  Mary  replied,  “No;  that  it  was  Friday;” 
but  the  man  answered,  “ What  can  we  do,  Sister  ? We  have 
nothing  else ! ” A little  later,  however,  they  sent  us  some  milk, 
for  which  we  were  very  grateful.  We  had  just  put  our  three 
little  girls  to  sleep  in  their  father’s  large  bed,  when  we  heard  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Riel  himself,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  had  come  across  the  river  to  see  how 
we  were  getting  on,  and  to  give  us  welcome.  He  was  full  of 
kindness  and  respectful  deference,  expressing  his  great  regret  at 
our  being  “ so  badly  lodged,”  as  he  said,  “ even  for  one  night,” 
and  doing  his  best  to  inspire  us  with  confidence. 

After  what  we  had  suffered  in  the  forest,  our  hay  beds 
seemed  delicious ; but,  tired  as  we  were,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  sleep  from  the  noise  outside.  The  Crees  were  mourning  the 
death  of  one  of  their  tribe  by  howlings,  dances,  and  the  beating 
of  drums,  which  went  on  all  night.  But  besides  that,  the 
shambles  were  just  opposite  our  house,  in  which  several  animals 
had  been  slaughtered  that  evening,  and  all  the  beasts  in  the 
camp  seemed  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  smell  of  blood,  so 
that  they  gathered  round  us  making  the  most  frightful  din,  but 
occasionally  so  ludicrous  were  their  cries  that  we  could  not  help 
laughing.  The  next  morning  we  tried  to  clean  and  tidy  our 
temporary  home  as  best  we  could,  and  Father  Touze  came  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice : after  which  he  baptized  two  little 
children,  whose  parents  were  very  anxious  to  have  them  made 
Christians.  Some  baked  meat  and  milk  were  sent  us  for  our 
breakfast,  with  some  salt  in  a paper  bag.  In  fact,  every  one 
was  most  kind  to  us,  and  only  too  anxious  to  anticipate  our 
wants. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  that  day  that  they  came  to 
tell  us  that  the  boat  was  ready  for  us  to  cross  the  river.  The 
waggons  and  horses  were  first  embarked,  and  then  ourselves,  the 
three  children,  and  our  escort.  It  had  snowed  heavily  all  the 
morning,  and  the  hill  which  lay  before  us,  when  we  landed  on 
the  opposite  bank,  was  so  steep  and  slippery  from  the  ice,  that 
the  poor  horses  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  dragging  up  the 
waggon.  We  followed  on  foot,  but  it  was  all  we  could  do  not 
to  slip,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  our  guides.  In  accordance  with 
Riel’s  orders,  the  men  led  us  to  the  best  house  in  the  place, 
which  had  previously  been  an  hotel,  and  was  situated  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  camp.  We  only  stayed  there  one  night, 
however,  our  Mother  having  entreated  Riel  to  let  us  go  to 
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St  Anthony’s,  where  we  could  have  both  peace  and  spiritual 
consolations.  To  this  he  consented,  and  went  himself  to  fetch 
the  two  Fathers  of  the  mission,  Father  Moulin  and  Father 
Fegreville,  who  at  once  kindly  put  the  upper  floor  of  their  own 
house  at  our  disposal,  saying  the  ground  floor  would  be  enough 
for  them,  and  that  they  would  go  home  and  have  everything 
ready  for  us  by  the  next  day.  The  wife  of  our  host  was  also 
most  kind  to  us.  Her  husband  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  the  26th  of  March,  and  was  lying  in  the  room  next  to  ours, 
which  we  found  out  was  Riel’s.  So  he  had  actually  given  up 
his  own  room  to  us!  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we 
got  up  early,  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  start  for  St.  Anthon/s  in 
time  for  the  first  Mass  ; but  the  carriage  did  not  arrive  till  half- 
past nine.  Having  warmly  thanked  our  hospitable  hosts,  we 
gladly  started,  and  arrived  by  ten  o’clock  at  the  mission-house. 

A false  report  having  been  circulated  that  the  English  were 
advancing  in  all  directions,  the  women  and  children  fled,  and 
after  Mass  the  Fathers  consumed  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  be 
ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  The  day  passed,  however, 
without  these  fears  being  realized.  We  spent  it  in  arranging 
our  new  dwelling.  There  was  only  one  large  room  on  the  first 
floor,  but  with  curtains  we  managed  to  divide  it  into  three : one 
for  our  bed-room,  one  for  our  kitchen  and  refectory,  and  the 
third,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  for  the  Father’s 
refectory:  as  on  the  ground  floor,  to  which  the  poor  Fathers 
had  moved  their  effects,  there  was  only  a little  oratory,  two 
small  bed-rooms,  and  one  other  room  to  serve  for  the  com- 
munity. That  evening,  as  we  were  just  going  to  sleep,  we  were 
roused  by  a great  noise  at  the  entrance-door,  and  feared  a 
nocturnal  attack,  but  were  reassured  on  hearing  Father  Four- 
mond's  voice.  Riel  had  strongly  advised  him  to  leave  St 
Lawrence  for  the  present : so,  hastening  back  to  fetch  his 
things,  he  returned  on  Tuesday  with  the  servants  of  the  mission 
and  Georgiana,  our  good  Franciscan  Tertiary,  who  was  installed 
in  the  attic,  so  that  members  of  three  religious  families  were  now 
sheltered  under  the  same  roof.  From  this  day  we  had  three 
Masses  every  morning,  at  which  we  assisted  with  all  possible 
fervour,  to  lay  up  a store  of  graces  for  the  day.  We  found 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  the  linen  and  vestments  at  St  Anthony’s 
being  in  a pitiable  condition.  One  of  us  turned  cook,  and 
another  set  up  a washing  department  in  the  garden,  near  a small 
pond,  where  we  went  to  get  some  air  whilst  the  Fathers  were  in 
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the  refectory.  Our  day  was  divided  between  labour  and  prayer, 
and  we  followed  our  ordinary  rule  of  life  as  far  as  we  could. 
We  had  a supply  of  flour,  bacon,  and  tea,  which  we  had 
brought  from  St.  Lawrence,  and  a mttis  supplied  us  with  milk 
every  day,  which  was  a real  boon,  and  for  which  we  were  most 
grateful. 

On  Thursday , the  23rd  of  April , some  of  the  ni/iis  soldiers 
arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  news  that  the  English  and 
Canadian  forces  were  rapidly  advancing  on  the  road  leading 
from  Qu’Appele,  and  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  us.  A band 
of  m/lis  set  off  to  meet  them.  They  halted  at  our  door,  and  the 
Fathers  went  out  to  bid  them  farewell.  The  poor  fellows  were 
sadly  dejected,  and  made  many  last  acts  of  faith  and  contrition. 
The  next  morning  we  were  told  to  pray  earnestly,  for  the  fight 
had  begun  at  Fish  Creek.  From  the  cemetery  we  could  hear 
the  roar  of  the  cannon,  which  filled  us  with  sorrow  for  the 
probable  fate  of  so  many.  In  the  evening,  when  we  had  gone 
down  as  usual  to  get  some  fresh  air,  we  saw  some  waggons  with 
an  escort  approaching,  which  we  found  contained  the  bodies 
of  the  tn/tis  who  had  been  slain.  They  halted  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  when  the  Fathers  chanted  the  usual  prayers,  after  which 
they  were  interred  in  our  little  cemetery. 

On  Wednesday , the  29th  of  April , Father  Fourmond  obtained 
leave  to  visit  our  dear  little  St.  Lawrence  mission,  and  to  his 
great  relief  found  everything  untouched.  The  cows  were  grazing 
quietly  in  the  prairie,  and  the  fowls  in  the  hen  house  had  been 
equally  unmolested.  He  brought  back  with  him  Father  Tourgc 
of  the  Duck  Lake  mission,  who  was  delighted  to  share  our 
dangers  and  anxieties,  so  that  the  community  of  Oblate  Fathers 
had  now  five  members  at  St.  Anthony's. 

On  the  1st  of  May  Riel’s  soldiers  arrested  a man  bringing  a 
letter  from  Father  Cochin,  informing  us  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Big  Bear 
(the  same  tribe  that  had  murdered  Father  Laford  and  Father 
Marchant),  and  expressing  his  earnest  wish  to  be  permitted  also 
to  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith.  He  also  described  the  terror  of 
the  Indians  at  the  wonders  worked  by  the  martyrs. 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a band  of  fearful 
looking  Indians,  howling  and  yelling  in  a frightful  manner,  and 
pointing  their  guns  at  our  door.  We  certainly  thought  our  last 
hour  was  come,  and  all  the  more  as  Georgiana,  our  Tertiary, 
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running  down  from  the  attic,  told  us  we  had  but  just  time  to 
make  a good  act  of  contrition,  for  the  savages  always  howled  in 
that  way  when  they  were  about  to  murder  the  inhabitants  of  a 
house.  She  had  spent  many  years  among  the  tribes  in  the 
North-West,  so  that  we  thought  she  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Just  then  Basil,  the  young  Cree  attached  to  the  mission,  came 
in  and  told  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  Sioux  howled  like  that 
when  they  were  pleased.  The  Fathers  went  out  to  them  and 
made  them  a present  of  tobacco,  which  delighted  them,  and  they 
went  away  quickly,  to  our  great  relief. 

On  the  jth  of  May  the  family  who  had  sent  us  our  milk  so 
regularly,  did  so  for  the  last  time,  adding  a few  eggs,  but  saying 
that  they  were  leaving  their  home  and  going  to  take  refuge  in 
the  camp.  Presently  a steamer  arrived,  and  cast  anchor  almost 
opposite  our  house.  Her  shrill  whistle  was  answered  by  a 
shower  of  bullets  from  the  mttis,  which,  however,  did  not  harm 
her,  as  sacks  of  flour  had  been  ranged  in  double  rows  against 
her  bulwarks.  She  was  trying  to  go  up  the  river ; but  unfor- 
tunately the  water  was  low  and  she  stuck  on  a sandbank  in  the 
middle.  The  Canadians,  however,  were  advancing  on  the  camp, 
and  by  the  Fathers’  desire  we  came  down  to  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  Litanies  were  recited  by  Father  Moulin.  On  going 
upstairs  we  saw  that  the  troops  were  drawing  nearer  and  setting 
fire  to  all  the  houses  which  were  in  their  way.  A shell  struck 
a house  close  to  us,  and  set  fire  to  the  hayricks  and  wood  which 
was  stored  alongside.  Soon  we  were  startled  by  a great  crash, 
followed  by  pieces  of  plaster  falling  on  our  heads  and  on  the 
table.  Father  Moulin  hastily  sent  for  some  white  linen  to  serve 
as  a flag,  which  he  waved  from  the  door,  and  the  soldiers  ceased 
firing  upon  us.  We  then  came  forward  with  the  Fathers  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  Canadian  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  the  General  and  his  staff  being  on  horseback.  They  all 
advanced  to  salute  us,  and  great  was  their  amazement  at  seeing 
the  Sisters  standing  with  the  priests.  “ Have  we  wounded  any 
one?”  eagerly  exclaimed  the  General.  “Why  did  you  not 
hoist  a white  flag  on  your  house  ? ” Others  said  : “ How  came 
you  to  be  here  in  such  a dangerous  position  ? ” and  all  expressed 
their  deepest  sympathy  and  regrets  and  excuses  for  the  fright 
they  had  involuntarily  caused  us.  “ We  thought  this  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  rebels,  and  wished  to  rout  them,”  continued 
the  General.  “ Who  would  ever  have  expected  to  find  Sisters 
here ! ” A great  many  of  the  soldiers  came  round  us,  asking  for 
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medals  and  scapulars,  which  we  gladly  gave  them,  and  the 
General  ordered  a certain  number  of  men  to  form  a guard  all 
round  the  mission-house  and  church. 

In  the  meantime  the  mitis  and  Indians  were  lying  concealed 
in  the  brushwood  in  the  valley,  and  also  in  large  pits  which  they 
had  dug  to  protect  themselves,  so  that  the  Canadians  had  for  a 
long  time  to  fight  with  an  invisible  enemy,  and  fired  almost  at 
random.  Soon  many  were  wounded,  and  the  General  sent  to 
ask  Father  Moulin  if  they  could  be  taken  into  the  church,  and 
if  we  would  help  to  nurse  them  and  dress  their  wounds.  We 
were  delighted  to  be  of  any  use,  and  hurried  to  the  church, 
where  the  surgeons  were  already  at  work.  The  wounded  were 
so  pleased  to  see  us  and  to  be  nursed  by  us ; one  of  them,  a 
young  French  Canadian,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  both  legs, 
exclaiming,  “ Sisters  here  ; oh,  what  a blessing ! Now  we  shall 
be  really  cared  for ! ” The  bearers  of  the  stretchers  soon  brought 
in  a superior  officer,  badly  wounded,  who  was  laid  down  in  the 
aisle.  No  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than  he  mur- 
mured faintly,  “A  Sister!  a Sister!  oh,  thank  God,”  and  made 
signs  for  us  to  come  near  him.  The  surgeon  having,  after 
examination,  assured  him  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he 
clasped  his  hands  to  his  head,  though  his  face  was  contracted 
with  pain,  and  then  pressing  his  scapular  to  his  lips,  exclaimed, 
“This  and  the  prayers  said  for  me  have  been  my  safeguard.” 
It  was  indeed  consoling  to  nurse  men  in  such  pious  dispositions. 
As  fast  as  the  wounds  of  the  poor  fellows  were  dressed,  they 
were  sent  to  the  Canadian  encampment,  about  five  miles  from 
Batoche,  and  thence,  if  they  could  bear  the  movement,  to  the 
military  hospital  of  Saskatoun,  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  where, 
since  the^battle  of  the  26th  of  April,  they  had  many  wounded. 
At  first, Ve  grieved  to  lose  our  patients  ; but  subsequent  events 
proved’that  the  General  was  right,  and  that  their  lives  were  not 
safe  in  this  temporary  ambulance.  The  firing  went  on  all  day, 
not  more  than  a hundred  feet  from  us,  so  that  every  volley 
shook'the  house.  The  mitis,  to  blind  the  Canadians  with  smoke, 
set  fire  to  the  woods  and  tall  reeds,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on.  There  was  one  house, 
however,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  whence  a steady 
fire  hadAbeen  directed  against  the  soldiers ; and  as  soon  as  they 
ascertained  that  no  women  or  children  were  concealed  there, 
they  resolved  to  shell  it,  and  soon  reduced  it  to  ashes,  while 
thej  mitis  within  it  fled  in  every  direction.  We  now  devoted 
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ourselves  to  feeding  the  poor  famished  soldiers,  who  since  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  had  tasted  nothing.  But  dry  bread  and 
tea  without  milk  was  all  we  had  to  give  them.  Even  that  they 
were  thankful  for,  and  paid  us  most  generously.  At  half-past 
eight  the  rappel  was  sounded,  and  the  General  ordered  all  the 
troops  to  return  to  their  encampment  Scarcely  had  they  left 
us  when  the  Indians  started  out  of  their  hiding-places  and 
surrounded  the  house.  The  Sioux  uttered  the  most  menacing 
sounds,  and  the  mttis  were  fearfully  excited.  We  feared  they 
were  come  to  revenge  themselves  upon  us  for  our  charity  to  the 
Canadian  soldiers,  and  drawing  near  to  each  other,  we  prayed 
earnestly  for  grace  to  die  bravely,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God. 
Shortly  after,  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Father  Fegre- 
ville  appeared,  followed  by  three  of  the  mttis,  and  said:  “Do 
not  be  alarmed,  Mothers  ! They  are  only  looking  for  wounded 
Canadians,  who  they  fancy  are  concealed  here.”  Then  turning 
to  the  men,  he  added,  " Since  you  will  not  believe  my  word, 
look  for  yourselves.  Look  well  everywhere.  You  will  see  there 
is  no  one  here  but  the  Sisters.”  We  were  indeed  thankful  then 
that  none  of  our  poor  wounded  men  had  remained  with  us,  for 
we  should  have  been  powerless  to  save  them.  The  m//is  looked 
in  every  hole  and  corner,  and  went  up  to  the  attics,  saying, 
however,  all  the  time  to  us  : “ Do  not  be  afraid,  Sisters ; no  one 
will  do  you  any  harm,”  and  then  finding  no  one,  they  wished  us 
“ Good  night,”  and  retired.  A little  later,  the  Fathers  gave  us 
an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The  first  words  the  mltis 
said  were  : 11  Are  the  Fathers  and  Sisters  quite  safe  ? We  were 
very  much  alarmed  about  you  all,  exposed  as  you  have  been  all 
day  to  the  firing.  We  should  have  made  a dash  at  the  Canadians 
long  ago,  if  we  had  not  been  afraid  of  hurting  you.”  The  chief 
then  asked  “ Whether  we  had  not  some  Canadian  wounded  in 
the  house  or  church  ? ” The  Fathers  answered,  “ No.”  The 
Indians  would  not  believe  them,  and  began  to  threaten  them  in 
a loud  tone.  Then  the  chief  of  the  Cree  Indians,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  fiercest  of  his  tribe,  drew  his  war  knife,  and  holding 
it  close  to  the  face  of  the  rn/tis,  said  to  them  in  a terrible  voice  : 
“ Woe  be  to  you  if  you  attempt  to  threaten  these  men,  or  do 
them  any  harm  ! I take  them  under  my  protection,  and  do  you 
take  care  that  I do  not  make  you  fear ! ” 

In  repeating  this,  our  good  Father  Fourmond  added:  "See; 
my  children,  those  are  well  kept  whom  God  keeps.  Take 
courage,  and  have  confidence  in  Him.  In  a time  of  perpetual 
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alarm,  like  this,  one  can  obtain  as  much  merit  in  one  day  as  in 
a whole  year  under  ordinary  circumstances/'  We  went  to  bed 
late,  and  slept  little,  for  the  firing  of  the  muskets  did  not  cease 
the  whole  night 

The  next  day,  the  ioth  of  May , was  Sunday,  and  the 
Canadians  had  said  they  did  not  like  fighting  on  that  day,  but 
that  they  must  fire  some  shots  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
mitis.  Their  camp  was  less  than  a mile  away.  The  mttis  came 
close  to  us,  so  that  we  were  between  two  fires.  Bullets  rattled 
over  our  house  all  day,  and  we  had  many  narrow  escapes : in 
the  attics  they  fell  like  hailstones.  The  Fathers  begged  us  to 
come  down  for  safety  to  the  ground  floor ; but  the  minute  after 
one  bullet  came  through  the  window  and  another  through  the 
wall  of  their  community-room,  so  that  we  came  back  to  our  own 
quarters.  There  were  eight  windows  in  the  room,  so  the  Fathers 
brought  up  everything  they  could  find  in  the  way  of  packing- 
cases,  trunks,  sacks  of  flour,  &c.,  to  block  up  the  windows,  so 
that  we  were  for  the  rest  of  the  time  almost  in  the  dark.  We 
suffered  very  much  from  the  heat,  for  the  large  stove  in  the 
kitchen  heated  our  rooms  to  the  temperature  of  a hot-house, 
and  we  did  not  dare  open  the  windows  to  get  any  air. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Father  Moulin  went  up 
to  the  loft  for  a moment ; but  when  he  came  down  he  said 
quietly,  “ I have  received  a ball."  We  thought  he  was  joking ; 
but  in  a few  minutes  one  of  the  other  Fathers  ran  upstairs  to 
ask  us  for  lint  and  arnica,  telling  us  Father  Moulin  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  They  also  told  us  to  make  a white  flag 
as  quickly  as  we  could,  with  a red  cross  on  both  sides,  to  wave 
above  the  house,  which  was  being  riddled  with  bullets.  At 
length  the  firing  ceased,  and  one  of  the  Fathers  shouted  with  all 
his  might  to  the  Canadians  to  send  us  a surgeon.  In  a short 
time  the  bearers  came  with  a stretcher,  and  carried  off  poor 
Father  Moulin  to  their  camp.  He  was  smiling  all  the  time,  and 
made  light  of  his  wound,  although  he  was  suffering  great  pain. 
General  Middleton  rode  up  to  the  house  at  once  to  express  his 
deep  regret  for  what  had  happened,  but  told  us  the  surgeon's 
report  was  not  unfavourable,  which  consoled  us  a little.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Canadians  pursued  the  Indians  beyond  the  camp, 
so  that  for  an  hour  or  two  we  were  left  in  comparative  peace. 
But  towards  supper-time  the  Sioux  returned,  and  the  firing 
recommenced.  A shell  made  a large  hole  in  the  room  where 
we  were  eating,  and  a bullet  struck  the  wall  just  above  our 
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heads.  Not  till  nine  o’clock  did  we  have  any  peace,  and  then 
we  ventured  out  to  get  some  water  from  the  well,  which  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  Indians  for  three  days. 

On  Tuesday , the  I2th>  all  was  quiet  in  the  morning,  but  it 
was  only  a lull  before  the  storm.  Some  rifle  shots  from  a little 
wood  behind  the  house  gave  the  signal  for  the  fresh  attack,  and 
soon  a shower  of  leaden  hail  forced  us  to  give  up  our  work  for 
prayer.  The  Canadians  charged  the  wood,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Batoche,  when,  to  the  showers  of  rifle-bullets,  suc- 
ceeded the  ominous  roar  of  the  cannon.  At  half-past  three 
tremendous  shouts  and  hurrahs  were  heard  from  the  Canadian 
camp,  announcing  their  victory,  and  some  of  them  came  in  haste 
to  tell  us  they  had  captured  Batoche  and  rescued  their  comrades 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  were  about  to  be  shot.  A 
message  from  Prince  Albert’s  a little  later  brought  us  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  our  Sisters  there  were  safe  and  welL 
The  Fathers  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to  go  and  see  Father 
Moulin  ; but  they  found  him  very  weak  and  suffering,  and  the 
surgeons  decided  to  send  him  to  Saskatoun  or  to  Prince  Albert’s, 
where  he  could  be  better  nursed  and  be  more  comfortable  in 
every  way.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  heard  from  some 
of  the  officers  that  our  good  God  had  preserved  us  from  a 
danger  which  we  had  not  the  least  suspected.  It  seemed  that 
our  house  and  church  greatly  embarrassed  the  Canadian  army, 
because  the  mdtis  and  Indians  lay  in  ambush  behind  them,  and 
from  thence  fired  with  impunity  upon  their  enemy.  At  a 
council  of  war  it  was  decided,  in  consequence,  to  bombard  us> 
and  on  three  different  occasions  the  General  sent  messengers  to 
warn  us  of  our  danger  and  to  entreat  us  to  take  refuge  in  the 
the  camp.  But  we  never  received  any  such  notice!  Three  times 
the  General  held  a council  to  decide  the  question,  and  some 
Orangemen  present  urged  him  to  carry  out  his  plans,  saying, 
“ If  the  Fathers  and  Sisters  will  not  leave  the  house,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  Bombard  it ! ” The  General,  however, 
energetically  refused,  and  the  Catholic  officers  unanimously 
opposed  it,  so  that  at  last  the  idea  was  abandoned.  “ Had  the 
Fathers  and  Sisters  been  injured,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers, 
“ there  would  have  been  a revolt  in  the  army,  for  two-thirds  of 
us  are  Catholics ! ” This  proof  of  Divine  protection  made  us 
feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  He  in  whom  we  had  placed 
all  our  confidence  had  Himself  guarded  His  “Faithful  Com- 
panions.” 
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Wednesday,  the  ijth  of  May , was  spent  mainly  in  burying 
the  dead.  We  had  a visit  from  three  tn/tis  chiefs,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  our  three  little  girls,  and  the  others  had  also 
children  in  our  school.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Canadian 
camp  to  make  their  submission  and  give  up  their  arms,  and 
were  sadly  dejected  and  disheartened.  General  Middleton  also 
came  most  kindly  to  see  us,  and  the  soldiers  (even  Protestants) 
came  continually  to  beg  for  medals. 

Thursday , the  feast  of  the  Ascension , was  indeed  a day  of 
thankfulness  and  joy.  After  dinner  we  were  able  to  go  out  a 
little.  A death-like  silence  reigned  everywhere.  Spring  had 
burst  forth,  the  trees  were  quite  green,  and  even  in  the  battle- 
field flowers  had  sprung  up.  We  went  to  visit  the  Canadian 
camp.  They  had  surrounded  it  by  a double  rampart  of  loop- 
holed  earthworks  several  feet  high,  for  fear  of  a night  attack. 
Outside,  there  was  no  living  thing  save  a poor  little  hen,  which 
we  picked  up  and  brought  home  with  us.  In  the  evening  the 
mission-house  was  surrounded  by  the  poor  mdtis  women,  who, 
terrified  at  the  Canadians,  and  still  more  at  the  Sioux,  who  had 
not  yet  surrendered,  clustered  round  us  for  protection.  Some  of 
them  had  been  well-to-do  : now  they  were  in  rags,  without  a bit 
of  bread  to  eat.  They  had  followed  their  husbands  to  the  camp 
by  Riel's  orders ; but  when  Batoche  was  taken  they  fled  to  the 
adjoining  forests  and  marshes,  many  of  them  losing  their 
children  on  the  way,  while  their  houses  and  property  were  all 
burnt  down  and  destroyed.  The  Fathers  allowed  them  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  church,  and  gave  them  up  even  their  own  room 
on  the  ground  floor. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  General  Middleton  sent  us  four 
large  waggon-loads  of  provisions  for  our  starving  refugees,  con- 
sisting of  flour,  tea,  biscuits,  and  tins  of  meat,  which  we  joyfully 
distributed  amongst  them.  In  return  we  sent  the  General  a 
large  supply  of  rifles,  which  the  mttis  had  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fathers  in  token  of  peace  and  submission.  A body  of 
soldiers  was  sent  that  evening  to  sink  the  large  boat  at  the 
Batoche  ferry,  as  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Vulture  were  said  to 
be  advancing  from  Battleford.  General  Middleton  offered  to 
send  us  to  Qu’Appele,  to  Saskatoun,  or  on  one  of  his  steamers 
to  Prince  Albert's ; but,  after  consultation,  both  the  Fathers 
and  our  Rev.  Mother  thought  it  was  better  we  should 
remain  where  we  were  till  we  could  return  to  our  poor 
little  mission  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  soldiers,  hearing 
vol.  xxxvi.  x 
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of  our  decision,  exclaimed  : 44  The  Sisters  stick  bravely  to  their 
guns  ! ” 

On  Monday , the  iSih  of  May , Father  Fourmond  arrived, 
bringing  with  him  some  men  from  St  Lawrence,  who  had 
volunteered  to  come  for  our  things,  as  they  assured  us  that 
all  was  now  safe,  and  that  we  might  return  in  peace.  They 
loaded  themselves  with  our  beds,  &c.,  and,  as  the  ferry-boat  had 
been  sunk,  marched  four  miles  higher  up  the  river,  almost 
opposite  to  our  mission,  where  they  could  cross  in  canoes. 
Father  Fegreville  kindly  lent  us  a buffalo-skin,  which  we  spread 
on  the  floor  for  that  night,  and  slept  in  our  cloaks  ready  for  the 
next  day’s  start. 

On  Tuesday , the  ipth  of  May9  we  wished  good-bye  to 
St.  Anthony’s,  where  we  had  passed  such  a trying  time,  and, 
putting  our  little  parcels  in  a cart,  set  off  on  foot  for  our 
destination.  It  was  a lovely  spring  morning,  the  prairie  was 
bright  with  flowers;  but  the  ruined  homesteads,  the  smoking 
houses,  and  the  carcases  of  horses  and  cows  killed  by  the 
cannon,  which  met  us  at  every  step,  left  a sad  impression  upon 
us  all.  To  our  great  joy,  however,  the  first  house  we  found 
untouched  was  one  belonging  to  the  mission  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  good  Father,  who  was  driving  the  cart,  turned  round  to  us 
and  said  : 44  Well ! was  I not  right  in  confiding  my  parish  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ? Has  she  not  been  a vigilant  guardian  ? ” We 
crossed  the  river  in  canoes  at  about  five  o’clock.  Brother 
Picquet  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  oxen,  so  we  had  to  load 
ourselves  with  all  we  could  carry,  and  so  clambered  up  the  hill, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty.  Our  beds  remained  on  the 
bank  till  the  next  morning,  but  we  had  learned  now  to  do 
without  them. 

We  found  everything  exactly  as  we  had  left  it — not  a cow 
was  missing  from  the  herd,  not  a hen  from  the  poultry  yard! 
No  one  had  desecrated  the  church.  The  altar  was  decorated  as 
on  Easter  Sunday,  and  from  her  throne  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette 
seemed  to  smile  amid  her  tears,  and  say : 44  You  see  I have  kept 
everything  well.”  In  truth,  we  could  only  attribute  the  complete 
preservation  of  our  dear  little  mission  to  the  special  protection 
of  our  good  God.  For,  without  speaking  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  passed  and  re-passed  it  over  and  over  again  during  our 
absence,  the  mitis  had  proposed  in  one  of  their  meetings  to  bum 
tlie  Sisters’  convent  as  well  as  the  church  to  the  ground,  and 
were  only  withheld  by  the  indignation  of  the  Indians.  A few 
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days  before  we  left,  the  great  Sioux  chief  called  Petit  Barbet 
had  said  to  the  Fathers:  “You  will  be  in  danger,  and  the 
Sisters  too ; but  I know  what  we  shall  do.  We  will  set  up  a 
big  tent  for  the  Fathers  and  Sisters,  and  pitch  all  our  own  tents 
in  a circle  round  you ; then  never  fear.  No  one  will  dare  to 
come  near  and  harm  you ! ” We  were  deeply  touched  at  the 
sympathy  shown  us  by  this  pagan  Indian,  which  was  only  a 
sample  of  their  universal  kind  feeling  towards  us ; while  the 
Catholic  half-breeds,  for  whom  our  Fathers  had  done  so  much 
and  whose  children  had  been  gratuitously  educated  in  our 
schools,  made  no  secret  of  their  evil  intentions  towards  us. 

On  Thursday , the  24th  of  May , our  dear  Lord  took  up  His 
abode  once  more  in  our  little  church,  a happiness  which  we 
appreciated  all  the  more  deeply  from  having  been  deprived  of 
His  Presence  amongst  us  for  five  long  weeks.  May  we,  by  an 
increase  of  love  and  fidelity,  testify  our  gratitude  for  the  tender 
care  with  which  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  dear  Lord  has  watched 
over  us  during  the  days  of  trouble  and  danger  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  ! Full  of  confidence  and  hope,  we  have 
resumed  our  ordinary  life,  abandoning  the  care  of  the  future  to 
His  Divine  Providence,  and  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  that 
“ What  God  keeps  is  well  kept.” 
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The  Sacraments, 

i. 

There  is  an  erroneous  notion  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
Redemption  of  mankind  as  accomplished  by  our  Lord  which 
is  sufficiently  widespread.  It  is  an  error  which  cuts  away  the 
ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  rests, 
as  it  assumes  that  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord  was  in  itself 
the  one  all-sufficient  act  on  which  our  hopes  and  rights  to 
eternal  happiness  are  founded.  According  to  this  supposition, 
everything  necessary  being  already  done  by  our  Lord,  nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  but  thankfully  to  enjoy  in  peace  (and 
laziness)  the  abundant  fruits  of  His  labours. 

Like  so  many  other  errors,  this  one  also  results  from  a 
confused  blending  of  truth  and  falsehood.  So  far  as  the 
blotting  out  of  sin  and  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Heaven 
are  concerned,  that  of  course  is  a work  which  the  God-Man 
alone  could  accomplish.  But  the  actual  utilization  of  that 
work,  the  application  of  the  fruits  of  our  Redeemers  labours 
to  our  personal  needs,  herein  lies  the  share  of  the  work  left 
to  us  to  accomplish  : our  individual  exertions  are  required  to 
make  the  full  streams  of  grace  flow  in  our  direction,  and  it  is 
by  doing  ourselves  what  is  necessary  to  make  these  streams  of 
grace  pour  their  waters  upon  our  souls  that  we,  each  one  for 
himself,  make  up  what  is  wanting  to  the  Passion  of  Christ1 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  design  of  the  Incarnation 
was  to  accomplish  that  which  we  as  men  could  not  do,  but  not 
to  do  for  us  what  we,  as  men,  could  easily  do  for  ourselves. 
The  aim  and  object  of  the  life  and  teaching,  of  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  not  exactly  to  give  us 
gratuitously  eternal  life,  and  all  that  here  on  earth  conduces 
to  the  acquiring  of  eternal  life.  Heaven  is  not  exactly  given 
away,  but  the  Incarnation  has  placed  the  possibility  of  gaining 

1 Col.  i.  24. 
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Heaven  within  easy  reach  of  every  one,  and  it  helps  us  to 
stretch  forth  our  hands  to  grasp  the  prize  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  very  doors. 


II. 

What  is  this  prize  which  God  is  more  willing  to  give  than 
we  are  to  compete  for?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  composite  nature  of  man  ; man  has  not  merely 
a visible  body,  he  has  also  an  invisible  and  spiritual  soul  dwell- 
ing in  and  permeating  the  visible  frame  which  owes  its  form 
and  permanence  and  various  powers  to  its  unseen  compeer. 
In  addition  to  our  natural  life,  the  life  of  the  body,  the  life 
which  makes  our  pulses  throb  and  causes  our  baby  frame  to 
grow  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  God  is  willing  to  give 
us  another  and  a higher  life.  The  life  of  the  body,  depend- 
ing on  fixed  physical  laws,  God  has  in  a manner  naturally 
bound  Himself  to  give  and  to  continue  as  long  as  the  necessary 
physical  conditions  are  fulfilled.  But  in  creating  man,  God  was 
in  no  way  bound  to  give  him  another  and  a higher  life,  a life 
for  the  soul  distinct  from  the  natural  life  of  the  body.  Yet 
this  is  what  God  freely  offers  in  giving  man  His  grace.  Grace 
then,  the  grace  of  God,  is  the  prize  offered  to  us,  and  grace  is 
to  our  souls  what  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  is  to  our  body ; 
without  breath,  the  body  may  exist,  it  does  not  live  : without 
grace,  our  soul  may  exist,  but  it  does  not  live  the  supernatural 
life. 


III. 

Grace  being  the  free  gift  of  God,  the  Giver  has  full  rights 
to  bestow  His  gift  in  any  shape  or  form,  under  any  set  of 
circumstances  most  pleasing  to  Himself.  Under  the  New  Law, 
while  reserving  to  Himself  His  inalienable  right  to  bestow  His 
grace  when  He  pleases  and  upon  whom  He  pleases,  never- 
theless, in  the  Church  which  He  has  acquired  by  the  shedding 
of  His  Blood,  He  has  appointed  certain  definite  channels 
through  which  He  binds  Himself  to  pour  His  grace  on  all 
who  approach  with  the  necessary  dispositions.  Given  the 
existence  of  the  dispositions,  God  pledges  Himself  to  bestow 
His  grace,  just  as  a bank  pledges  itself  to  give  gold  for  its 
notes.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  dispositions,  compared  with 
the  grace  they  acquire,  may  be  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  a few 
square  inches  of  paper  compared  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
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the  gold  given  by  the  bank  as  their  equivalent:  nevertheless, 
such  as  these  dispositions  are,  God  is  satisfied  with  them,  and 
as  they  are  meant  for  all  men,  they  are  intended  to  be  easy  of 
acquirement 

These  normal  channels  through  which  any  one  can  obtain 
the  grace  of  God  by  complying  with  the  appointed  conditions 
are  technically  called  the  Sacraments . They  are  placed  within 
the  Church,  under  the  custody  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  least 
of  our  privileges  as  members  of  the  Church  is  that  we  know 
how  to  regain  the  grace  of  God  when  we  have  unhappily  lost 
it ; as  we  know  how  to  augment  it  if  we  still  have  it  Under 
all  circumstances,  we  know  exactly  where  to  apply  and  what 
to  do,  knowing,  too,  that  God,  who  is  faithful  to  His  promises, 
will  infallibly  perform  His  share  of  the  compact,  if  we  perform 
ours.  The  sacraments,  then,  are  ordained  for  the  welfare  of 
the  life  of  our  soul,  just  as  the  visible  world  is  ordained  for 
the  welfare  of  our  body. 

Thus  we  have  running  fairly  parallel  with  the  life  of  the 
body  that  other  life  of  the  soul ; lives  running  parallel  along 
some  portions  of  their  route,  but  diverging  at  other  portions. 
Both  may  be  originally  acquired  at  the  will  of  another,  both 
may  wax  and  wane,  both  may  be  in  full  vigour  to-day,  and 
cold  and  dead  to-morrow.  Yet  the  life  of  grace  may  always 
be  revived,  till  the  time  of  probation  be  ended  ; when  the  time 
of  our  bodily  dissolution  is  come,  if  our  soul  be  found  destitute 
of  grace,  dead,  then  this  death  of  grace  constitutes  the  second 
death,2  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection. 

IV. 

The  sacraments,  then,  are  visible  emblems  and  signs  which 
at  one  and  the  same  time  invisibly  confer  the  grace  which  they 
outwardly  signify.  They  are  tokens  and  signs  of  grace,  but 
they  are  also  more  than  signs  and  tokens.  The  washing  of 
Baptism,  for  example,  not  only  signifies  the  cleansing  of  the 
soul,  it  actually  operates  the  cleansing  which  the  external 
ceremony  portrays  to  our  bodily  senses. 

This  twofold  capacity  of  the  sacraments,  their  capacity  to 
signify  and  their  capacity  to  operate,  responds  to  the  twofold 
nature  of  man.  Man  is  not  a spiritual  being,  living  in  a world 
of  immaterial  intelligence,  he  is  a material  organism,  gifted  with 
some  spiritual  capacities.  As  in  the  order  of  nature,  so  too 

* Apoc.  xi.  5, 14. 
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in  the  order  of  grace,  we  arrive  at  what  is  immaterial  and 
spiritual  through  the  medium  of  the  physical.  The  material 
vibrations  of  the  air  falling  on  our  ears  excite  other  physical 
vibrations  within  our  bodily  system,  which  physical,  material 
vibrations  we,  not  knowing  how  we  do  it,  spontaneously  trans- 
late into  immaterial,  intangible  thoughts  and  ideas,  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  may  change  the  whole  character  of  our  after 
life.  In  like  manner,  the  sacramental  system,  outwardly  operat- 
ing on  our  external  senses,  connotes  equally  real,  if  unseen, 
changes  in  our  inward  life  of  grace. 

Considering  man,  then,  as  a partly  material,  partly  spiritual 
being,  considering,  too,  that  God  will  have  man’s  co-operation 
in  his  own  sanctification,  we  see  the  fitness  and  propriety  of 
the  sacraments  as  material  tokens  and  yet  efficacious  channels 
of  Divine  grace,  material  tokens  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
handling  of  material  man,  enabling  him  to  use  and,  so  to  speak, 
actually  handle  the  invisible  grace  they  contain  ; as  we  may 
handle  and  use  electricity  by  handling  the  substances  wherein 
it  lies  dormant. 

That  God,  who  could  dispense  His  favours  by  His  mere 
volition,  should  employ  matter  and  material  actions  as  their 
channel,  is  nothing  new.  When  the  Israelites  were  bitten  by 
the  serpents,3  they  were  healed  by  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent 
set  up  on  high ; when,  again,  the  bones  of  the  Prophet  were 
touched  by  the  dead  man,  “ he  came  to  life  and  stood  upon  his 
feet.”4  So,  too,  our  Lord  Himself  chose  to  employ  matter 
when  His  word,  His  only  will,  would  have  been  sufficient.6 

The  Old  Law,  the  Law  which  contained  the  types  and 
figures  of  what  should  exist  under  the  New  Law,  prepares  us 
to  expect  the  outward  symbolism  and  the  inward  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments,  responding  as  they  do  so  perfectly  to  the 
outward  and  inward  elements  which  combine  to  produce  the 
rational  animal — man. 


v. 

As  man  is  not  only  an  individual,  but  also  destined  to  be  a 
member  of  an  organized  community,  the  sacraments  are  pre- 
pared for  him  under  both  these  aspects.  As  an  individual,  they 
wait  upon  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  they  sanctify  him  at 
his  first  entrance  into  life,  and  they  soothe  the  death-bed  which 

* Numbers  xxi.  9.  4 4 Kings  xiii.  21. 

4 Sl  Mark  vii.  33 ; St.  Matt.  ix.  29. 
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his  life  too  often  has  made  an  uneasy  couch  to  lie  on.  As  soon 
as  he  has  received  the  life  of  the  body,  Baptism  is  ready  to  give 
him  the  life  of  the  soul,  to  admit  him  to  the  membership  of  the 
visible  Church,  to  give  him  his  share  in  the  prayers  and  good 
works  of  the  Church,  by  virtue  of  his  admission  into  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Saints,  while  it  confers  on  him  the  capability  of 
receiving  the  other  sacraments  in  due  time,  and  gives  him  a 
title  to  the  Vision  of  God  in  the  life  to  come.  When  the  time 
of  childhood  is  passed,  and  there  begins  a phase  of  life  when 
the  vigour  of  coming  manhood  brings  with  it  special  dangers  to 
the  soul,  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  affords  just  that 
strengthening  of  the  inward  man,  which  is  needed  to  contend 
successfully  with  the  strengthening  powers  and  passions  of  the 
physical  man.  These  sacraments  equip  man,  and  fit  him  to 
begin  the  journey  of  life.  But  life  is  a long  road,  and  it  is  hard 
to  travel  a long  road  and  escape  becoming  dusty  and  travel- 
stained,  even  if  we  escape  stumbling  and  falling  grievously, 
so  Penance  comes  to  afford  us  the  means  of  cleansing  our  souls, 
not  only  from  lesser  blemishes  and  stains,  but  especially  from 
the  more  serious  defilements  which  render  us  unsightly  in  the 
eye  of  God.  The  full  vigour  of  spiritual  life  is  maintained  by 
worthily  partaking  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread,  and  when  death 
comes,  the  last  scene  of  all,  Extreme  Unction  removes  the 
lingering  remnants  of  sin,  and  soothes  the  passage  to  the  tomb, 
preparing  both  soul  and  body  for  the  life  to  come. 

While  the  sacraments  thus  hover,  angel-like,  about  the  life- 
pathway of  the  individual  man,  eyer  present  helps  to  those  who 
care  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  grasp  them,  mankind  as  a 
community  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  race  of  man  is  destined  to 
continue,  the  Church  of  God  is  to  be  augmented  by  the  natural 
increase  of  mankind,  so  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  secures 
the  continuance  and  the  fitting  education  of  the  human  race, 
while  it  surrounds  with  a new  sanctity  the  exercise  of  propen- 
sities impatient  of  law.  And  finally,  Holy  Order  confers 
powers  and  secures  proper  help  for  the  good  government  of  the 
great  Christian  family,  and  provides  and  empowers  special 
administrators  to  dispense  duly  and  accurately  the  treasures  of 
the  sacraments. 

VI. 

The  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are  not  so  much  an  inno- 
vation, as  a complement  and  an  exalted  fulfilment  of  their 
types  in  the  Old  Law.  In  the  Old  Law,  that  sketch  of  the 
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Church  which  Moses  was  inspired  to  draw  and  leave  to  be 
finished  by  the  hand  of  the  Messiah,  who  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  perfect  it,  to  make  a finished  picture  of  the  unfinished 
outline,  in  this  Old  Law  there  were  sacraments,  differing  indeed 
from  their  antitypes  in  efficacy,  and  conferring  mostly  legal 
sanctity.  Such  a sacrament  was  Circumcision,  admitting  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  blotting  out  in  blood  the  stain  of 
original  sin.  The  paschal  lamb,  too,  as  a figure  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  may  be  classed  amongst  these  sacraments.  The 
various  rites  by  which  priests  were  consecrated  were  emblems 
of  Holy  Order,  while  the  many  washings  and  purifications  by 
which  legal  impurities  were  removed  were  figures  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  As  signs  in  a law  which  was  in  itself  but  a 
type  of  one  more  perfect  yet  to  come,  they  merely  typified 
the  giving  of  grace  actually  to  be  produced  by  those  more 
perfect  and  energizing  signs  of  the  more  perfect  Law,  viz.,  the 
Christian  sacraments. 


VII. 

The  sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  so  to  speak,  do  their  work 
by  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  being  appointed  to  do  their 
work,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
Himself,  when  those  material  conditions  are  fulfilled,  no  man 
can  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  their  mission  any  more  than 
any  man  can  originally  endow  them  with  their  supernatural 
properties.  We  cannot  endow  an  acorn  with  the  power  to 
produce  an  oak,  neither,  if  we  plant  an  acorn  with  the  requisite 
conditions  of  soil,  warmth,  and  moisture,  can  we  prevent  its 
producing  an  oak.  The  sacraments  bring  down  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  level  on  which  God  has  put  us  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  nature  which  He  permits  us  to  use,  and  even  abuse, 
though  we  cannot  originate  or  abolish  them.  Because  the  sacra- 
ments operate  in  virtue  of  powers  infused  into  them  by  God, 
they  are  not  dependent,  in  their  operation,  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  minister  of  the  sacrament.  The  moral  character 
of  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  has  no  more  effect  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  which  he  administers,  than  the  moral 
character  of  a man  who  pays  away  a pound  sterling  depreciates 
the  monetary  value  of  the  coin.  Woe  indeed  to  the  man  who 
deals  with  holy  things  unholily,  and  we  should  naturally  prefer 
to  receive  what  we  do  receive  from  one  whose  hands  are  clean 
and  whose  life  is  blameless,  but  the  intrinsic  and  objective  value 
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of  what  we  receive  is  independent  of  the  personal  worth  of  the 
giver.  This  intrinsic  value  and  independent  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  themselves  is  what  is  meant  by  theologians  when 
they  speak  of  the  sacraments  producing  grace  ex  opere  operate ; 
the  sacrament,  not  the  minister  of  the  sacrament,  infuses  grace, 
just  as  it  is  the  incandescent  thread  or  wire  which  gives  light, 
and  not  the  operator  who  turns  on  the  electric  current 

The  sacramental  signs  being  determined,  selected  and 
specially  endowed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  no  man  can  make  any 
change  in  that  sign— that  is,  a material  change.  Any  material 
change  would  constitute  another  sign,  and  as  God  has  given  us 
no  power  of  gifting  signs  with  supernatural  virtues,  any  sign 
which  we  might  choose  might  indeed  be  a sign,  but  it  would 
be  an  empty  and  a barren  sign,  not  an  efficacious  sacramental 
sign.  For  example,  bread  and  wine  being  the  signs  chosen 
by  our  Lord  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  these  being 
the  signs  He  used  when  He  said,  “ Do  this  in  memory  of  Me," 
nothing  but  bread  and  wine  can  be  used  in  this  sacrament.  No 
substance  which  had  not  the  properties  of  wine  could  be 
substituted,  any  more  than  in  the  Old  Testament  could  circum- 
cision, the  sign  chosen  by  God,  be  replaced  by  any  other  cutting 
or  wounding  selected  by  man.  The  sacredness  of  a sign  insti- 
tuted by  our  Lord,  even  were  it  nothing  but  a sign,  ought  to 
save  it  from  the  grotesque  irreverence  of  some  sectaries,  who 
celebrate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “the  Lords  Supper," 
in  “temperance”  beverages. 


VIII. 

The  sacraments,  then,  stand  ready  prepared  for  man,  and  act 
partly  independently  of  him,  partly  in  conjunction  with  him,  much 
as  sun  and  earth  and  rain  are  prepared  for  man,  and  act  inde* 
pendently  of  him,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  their  respective  innate 
powers  independently  of  him.  Yet,  if  man  wants  his  corn  to 
grow  and  ripen,  he  must  add  his  intelligent  labour,  and  bestir 
himself  to  utilize  the  available  energies  of  the  physical  world 
about  him.  So  also,  though  we  cannot  infuse  supernatural 
properties  into  the  sacraments,  we  must  add  something  of  our 
own  to  evoke  their  latent  energies.  The  sacraments  require 
the  co-operation  of  man,  in  order  that  their  component  parts 
may  be  united  to  form  the  full  sacramental  sign.  These  parts 
are  two,  the  matter , which  consists  in  some  material  substance 
or  some  material  act  which  falls  uuder  the  cognizance  of  our 
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external  senses,  and  some  words  which  express  the  object  or 
efficacy  of  the  external  sign.  This  we  call  the  form . The 
sacramental  sign  is  the  simultaneous  conjoined  use  of  both 
matter  and  form. 

The  recipient  of  the  sacraments  must  also  approach  with 
fitting  dispositions  of  heart  and  soul.  Some  sacraments,  such 
as  the  Eucharist,  suppose  the  soul  already  living  with  the  life 
of  grace  before  it  can  produce  its  effects  ; others  confer  this  life 
when  they  find  it  wanting.  If  we  want  a branch  which  is  grafted 
into  a tree  to  bear  fruit,  it  must  be  grafted  into  a living  tree ; 
a graft  supposes  life,  while  a seed  originates  it.  Some  sacra- 
ments, as  Baptism  and  Penance,  we  may  compare  to  seed,  others, 
as  the  Eucharist,  Matrimony,  Confirmation,  to  grafts.  The 
analogy,  indeed,  is  not  perfect  at  all  points,  since  in  the  super- 
natural order  the  dead  trunk  into  which,  to  carry  on  our  simile, 
the  graft  has  been  inserted,  may  recover  life,  and  so  cause  the 
sacramental  branch  to  bear  its  special  and  peculiar  fruit  This 
is  called  the  revival,  the  wakening  up  into  active  life  of  the 
sacramental  grace.  By  entering  into  a soul  unfit  for  its  reception, 
it  had  become,  so  to  speak,  congealed,  but  when  the  fire  of 
charity  once  again  burns  in  the  soul,  the  warmth  thus  engen- 
dered thaws  the  sacramental  grace,  it  is  placed  then  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  it  can  diffuse  its  special  properties.  This 
revival  takes  place  in  the  case  of  those  sacraments  which  can 
be  received  but  once.  The  living  graft  inserted  into  the  dead 
tree,  since  it  cannot  be  inserted  again,  docs  not  lose  its  powers, 
but  they  become  potential,  not  actual. 

Another  property  of  some  of  the  sacraments  which  can  be 
received  but  once  may  also  be  briefly  mentioned.  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Holy  Order,  confer  on  the  soul  what  is  technically 
called  a character , that  is  a real,  though,  of  course,  spiritual, 
sign  or  mark.  It  is  indelible,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  a 
second  reception  of  the  same  sacrament. 


IX. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  which  are  common 
to  the  sacraments  in  general.  The  sacraments  are  all  signs  of 
grace,  but  not  simply  signs,  just  as  a signature  written  on  a cheque 
is  a sign,  but  a sign  which  gives  substantial  value.  The  sacramen- 
tal signs,  so  to  speak,  derive  their  value  from  the  signature  of  the 
Redeemer  ; they  carry  on  His  work  ; they  distribute  the  wealth 
of  His  merits  far  and  wide  amongst  all  nations  and  through 
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all  generations.  They  originate  and  carry  on  and  mature  that 
life  of  grace  of  which  He  said,  “ I am  come  that  they  may  have 
life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly.”  Matter,  material  substances, 
bread,  wine,  water,  oil,  have  been  chosen  as  the  vehicles  of  grace; 
because  matter,  in  so  many  of  its  varying  forms,  is  instrumental 
in  leading  man  away  from  God,  therefore  the  Incarnation  has 
provided  for  the  sanctification  of  matter,  and  made  it  instru- 
mental in  leading  man  back  to  God.  Not  that  matter  is  now 
gifted  with  any  occult  magic  property,  but  the  Lord  of  the 
universe,  who  can  do  what  He  wills  with  His  own,  has,  under 
certain  definite  conditions,  made  matter  the  real  moral  cause 
effecting  an  influx  of  grace  into  our  souls.  He,  who  is  the 
principal  cause  of  grace,  has  chosen  how  that  grace  should  flow 
upon  us  also  through  material  channels.  But  not  without  our 
co-operation.  TKe  great  reservoirs  of  grace  stand  full  to  over- 
flowing, but  they  will  not  overflow  till  we  approach  and  loose 
the  floodgates  which  contain  the  waters  within  circumscribed 
limits.  We  shall  draw  from  these  reservoirs  just  so  much  as 
the  measures  we  bring  are  capable  of  holding ; if  our  measure 
is  small,  we  can  take  away  but  little,  but,  if  little,  it  is  our 
measure,  and  not  the  reservoir,  which  we  must  blame. 


x. 

Men,  indeed,  are  chosen  and  set  apart  as  the  ministers  of 
the  sacraments,  for  mankind,  being  one  organic  whole,  in  which 
each  part  is  meant  to  assist  each  and  every  other  part,  the 
co-operation  which  man  is  made  to  require  from  his  fellow-tnan 
in  his  social  relations  is  not  dispensed  with  when  God  is  legis- 
lating for  man’s  spiritual  needs.  By  making  man  the  minister 
of  the  sacraments  to  his  fellow-man,  the  links  which  bind  man 
with  man  are  drawn  closer,  just  as  the  tics  of  blood  and  nation- 
ality bind  men  together  and  secure  greater  care  and  help  for 
individuals.  The  co-operation  of  man  is  required  in  dispensing 
the  sacraments,  to  evoke  the  potential  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
the  co-operation  of  man  is  required  in  receiving  the  sacraments 
with  due  and  indispensable  dispositions,  and  this  co-operation 
is  the  share  of  the  work  of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption  still 
left  to  individual  man  to  perform  for  himself,  that  he  may  fruit- 
fully apply  to  himself  the  spiritual  treasures  gained  for  him,  and 
placed,  not  in  his  hands,  but  within  his  reach,  in  virtue  of  the 
Atonement  once  accomplished  by  his  Redeemer. 

W.  D.  STRAPPINI. 
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II. — Mission  of  Tanganyika. 

We  have  already,  in  a preceding  article,  laid  before  our 
readers  a sketch  of  the  foundation,  vicissitudes,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  newly- erected  Vicariate  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
To-day  we  propose  to  execute  a similar  work  in  regard  to  its 
sister  mission  of  Tanganyika. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  apostolic  caravan,  sent 
by  Mgr.  Lavigerie,  in  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  evangelizing 
the  nations  dwelling  in  the  region  of  the  Equatorial  Lakes, 
upon  its  arrival  at  Tabora  in  the  kingdom  of  Unianyembe 
separated  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  first  headed  by 
Mgr.  Livinhac  proceeded  northwards  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  missionaries  prepared  to  follow  a 
westerly  course  which  would  bring  them  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  Lake  Tanganyika.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  latter 
could  succeed  in  starting  upon  their  expedition,  both  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  porters  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way 
by  the  Arab  traders.  The  latter,  who  are  the  real  rulers  of 
Unianyembe,  were  at  that  time  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
Mirambo,  a powerful  negro  Sultan  dwelling  on  their  borders, 
and  they  were  unwilling  that  any  of  the  natives  whose  services 
might  be  available  in  the  approaching  contest  should  be  drafted 
out  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the  service  of  a caravan 
which  was  about  to  pass  through  the  enemy’s  country.  They 
accordingly  represented  to  the  missionaries  in  glowing  colours 
the  dangers  of  the  route  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
pagazis  for  the  journey,  strongly  recommending  them  to  remain 
at  Tabora  until  peace  was  solidly  established.  These  arguments 
made  but  little  impression  upon  the  Fathers,  who  were  warned 
by  their  daily  increasing  poverty  and  failing  health  to  make 
no  unnecessary  delay,  especially  as  they  were  well  aware  that, 
if  they  waited  till  war  was  actually  declared,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed  on  their  journey  until  its 
termination.  Accordingly  they  hurried  on  their  preparations  for 
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departure,  and  having  fortunately  succeeded  in  hiring  a number 
of  pagazis  who  arrived  from  Ujiji  with  a passing  caravan,  they 
bade  adieu  to  their  Arab  friends  and  repaired  to  the  encamp- 
ment which  they  had  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  December,  the  feast  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  that  the  missionaries  headed  by  their 
new  Superior,  Father  Deniaud,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  the  lamented  Father  Pascal,  started  from  Tabora,  proceeding 
westward  in  an  almost  direct  line  so  as  to  strike  the  lake  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ujiji.  To  accomplish  this  they  had  to 
traverse  the  dominions  of  Mirambo,  then  in  a somewhat  dis- 
turbed state  in  consequence  of  the  anticipated  hostilities. 
Although  this  Sultan  has  the  reputation  of  being  a friend  of 
the  wassourtgo , or  white  man,  the  Fathers  did  not  escape  the 
same  exactions  from  himself  and  his  petty  chieftains  with  which 
they  had  become  so  painfully  familiar  during  the  previous 
portion  of  their  journey.  Their  way  lay  across  rich  fields  of 
grass  and  maize,  through  dense  primeval  forests  and  over 
craggy  and  rugged  mountains.  Occasionally  they  came  across 
melancholy  evidences  of  that  cruel  scourge  of  the  African 
continent,  the  slave  trade,  which  still  exists  in  full  vigour 
throughout  the  interior,  though  banished  from  Zanzibar  and 
the  adjoining  coast  by  the  decrees  of  the  enlightened  Sultan, 
Said  Bargash.  In  the  midst  of  rich  but  now  deserted  plains 
might  be  seen  the  blackened  ruins  of  whole  villages,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  had  been  massacred  or  reduced  to  slavery. 
The  actual  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  are  the  native 
chieftains,  but  the  Arab  traders  are  the  real  instigators  and 
upholders  of  this  infamous  traffic.  Knowing  that  the  latter 
are  ever  ready  to  purchase  the  miserable  captives  in  exchange 
for  arms,  ammunition,  cloth,  and  other  articles  of  barter,  the 
negro  chief  collects  his  followers  and,  travelling  stealthily 
through  the  woods  to  some  distant  village,  surprises  it  at 
nightfall  when  all  the  inhabitants  are  wrapped  in  profound 
slumber  after  their  daily  labour  in  the  adjoining  plain.  Roused 
by  the  frightful  cries  which  are  raised  from  every  side,  the 
villagers  rush  from  their  beds  only  to  fall  by  the  lances  of 
their  assailants,  or  to  be  seized  and  dragged  away  from  their 
once  happy  homesteads  by  the  inhuman  spoilers.  All  who 
resist  are  slain  without  mercy,  their  huts  are  set  on  fire,  and 
the  wounded  are  left  to  perish  in  the  flames,  or  die  of  cold  and 
hunger  amid  the  ruins  of  their  former  homes.  The  wretched 
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captives,  having  at  length  after  a painful  march  arrived  at  the 
village  of  the  marauders,  are  sold,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  the 
Arab  slave  merchants,  who  fetter  them  to  wooden  yokes  and 
conduct  them  along  paths  too  well  marked  out  by  the  bleached 
bones  of  innumerable  victims,  to  the  nearest  slave  emporium. 
Now  that  the  market  of  Zanzibar  is  closed  against  them  and 
the  adjacent  coast  is  carefully  watched  by  British  cruisers,  most 
of  the  slave  gangs  find  their  way  to  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt, 
and  are  shipped  down  the  Nile  in  dhows  to  the  various  plan- 
tations, notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  decrees  of  the  Khedive, 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  of  late  years  by  the  English 
Pashas  Baker  and  Gordon  to  put  an  end  to  this  hateful  traffic. 

After  seven  weeks  of  painful  and  laborious  travel,  the  mis- 
sionaries, upon  January  24,  1879,  reached  the  long  desired 
shores  of  Tanganyika.  This  vast  sheet  of  water,  which  from 
its  great  dimensions  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an  inland 
sea,  was  first  visited,  in  1858,  by  Captains  Speke  and  Burton, 
and  in  later  years  has  been  more  fully  explored  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, H.  M.  Stanley,  and  other  travellers.  It  lies  in  a narrow 
gorge  between  two  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  situated  at  a height  of  2,750  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  vast  natural  reservoir  is  estimated  to  measure 
591  miles  in  length  by  an  average  of  24  miles  in  breadth,  but 
the  waters  are  annually  receding,  the  level  of  the  lake  having 
fallen  several  yards  during  the  last  few  years.  Collected  in 
abundance  from  the  neighbouring  watersheds,  the  contents  of 
Tanganyika  are  discharged  by  means  of  the  river  Loukuga  and 
various  marshy  lakes,  through  which  they  permeate,  into  the 
Upper  Congo,  and  at  length,  after  a circuitous  course  of  three 
thousand  miles,  find  an  exit  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  forward  a messenger 
to  inform  the  Governor  of  Ujiji  of  their  approach,  the  Fathers 
upon  arriving  at  the  lake  had  the  advantage  of  finding  boats 
in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  the  settlement.  On  reaching 
the  place  of  disembarcation  they  were  met  and  welcomed  in 
the  kindest  manner  by  Mr.  Hore,  a retired  naval  officer  in 
charge  of  the  English  mission,  who  offered  them  the  accom- 
modation of  his  own  house  and  any  other  service  in  his  power. 
There  was  not  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  any  resident  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson, 
having  fallen  a victim  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  While 
thanking  Mr.  Hore  for  his  generous  offer,  the  missionaries 
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considered  it  better  to  install  themselves  at  once  in  a house 
of  their  own,  and  accordingly  removed  their  goods  to  one 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Arab  Governor.  It  was  the  same 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  great  explorer,  Stanley,  in 
his  last  voyage. 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  the  town  of  Ujiji,  which  is  so 
often  spoken  of  in  the  journals  of  African  travellers,  and  which 
in  consequence  of  its  advantageous  position  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  markets  of  the  interior,  is  a place  of  consider- 
able size  and  population,  laid  out  with  some  regard  to  order  and 
furnished  with  roads  and  other  necessary  constructions.  He 
would  be  considerably  surprised  on  descending  into  the  graceful 
hollow  in  which  it  lies  to  behold,  peeping  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
densest  foliage  and  without  any  visible  means  of  communication, 
the  conical  tops  of  a few  native  huts  closely  resembling  bee- 
hives. There  are,  it  is  true,  between  the  buildings  narrow  and 
winding  paths  conducting  from  house  to  house,  through  the 
midst  of  groves  of  citron,  palm,  and  banana  trees ; but  in  the 
rainy  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  a part  of  May, 
these  paths  are  closed  up  with  tall  grass  and  underwood, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  and  often  dangerous  to  force  a 
passage.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  found  an  Arab  tembt\  a 
quadrangular  building  constructed  of  bricks,  with  a verandah 
in  front  and  a spacious  courtyard  inclosed  with  walls  and  sheds, 
which  afford  extensive  accommodation  both  for  men  and  goods. 
These  are  the  residences  of  the  Arab  traders,  who,  though  a 
mere  handful  in  number,  possess  enormous  influence  and  have 
at  their  disposal  hundreds  of  negro  slaves.  In  fact  the  power 
of  the  native  Sultan  is,  as  at  Tabora,  merely  nominal. 

As  the  journey  had  been  accomplished  during  the  rainy 
season  and  they  had  frequently  encountered  terrific  storms  in 
the  course  of  their  march,  the  first  care  of  the  missionaries 
was  to  examine  the  contents  of  their  few  remaining  bales,  which 
they  fortunately  found  but  slightly  injured.  Their  next  anxiety 
was  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  local  authorities,  in 
which,  after  the  usual  preliminary  of  polite  presents,  they  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty.  The  Arab  merchants  did  not  in  fact 
exhibit  the  same  jealousy  in  their  regard  which  they  had  shown 
on  the  arrival  of  the  English  missionaries.  In  the  latter  case 
they  feared  no  doubt  that  their  own  slave-dealing  propensities 
might  fall  too  closely  under  British  observation  to  render  the 
new  corners  either  safe  or  pleasant  neighbours.  The  French 
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Fathers  were  not  regarded  with  the  like  suspicion,  though  in 
reality  they  did  not  yield  to  the  English  in  their  utter 
abhorrence  of  a system  which,  besides  being  in  the  highest 
degree  criminal  and  inhuman,  will,  if  not  checked,  soon  reduce 
the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  Central  Africa,  now  inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  a peaceful  and  industrious  population,  into 
a solitary  and  unproductive  waste. 

A few  weeks  after  they  had  reached  Ujiji,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodson,  the  newly-appointed  English  clergyman,  arrived  from 
Zanzibar  in  a deplorable  state  of  weakness  and  prostration. 
During  his  passage  through  the  forests  of  Ugogo,  near  the  very 
spot  which  had  witnessed  the  edifying  death  of  Father  Pascal, 
he  and  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Broyon,  a Swiss  merchant,  had 
been  in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives  through  an  outburst  of 
superstitious  fury  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  It  had  been 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  a child’s  plaything  which  had  been 
accidentally  left  behind  at  one  of  the  encampments,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  possess  magical  powers.  Later  on  the  caravan 
had  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  followers  of  Mirambo, 
while  they  themselves  had  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the 
neighbouring  Arab  settlement  The  fate  of  poor  Mr.  Dodson 
was  very  sad.  He  survived  but  a few  days  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  his  journey,  dying  suddenly  within  a week  after 
his  arrival  at  Ujiji.  The  good  Fathers  did  their  best  on  this 
mournful  occasion  to  assist  and  console  Mr.  Hore,  though  they 
were  obliged  to  refuse  his  request  that  they  would  perform  the 
funeral  service  over  the  remains  of  his  departed  colleague. 
At  this  time  the  Arabs  were  at  open  war  with  Mirambo,  and 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  an  attack  upon  the  settlement. 
Meanwhile  all  communications  with  the  coast  were  cut  off,  and 
the  postal  messengers  dispatched  conjointly  by  the  missionaries 
and  Mr.  Hore  were  forced  to  return,  happy  to  escape  with 
their  lives,  which  Mirambo  spared,  as  he  said,  only  because  they 
were  the  servants  of  the  wassoungo . Daily  had  the  Fathers 
more  and  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  protection  which 
He  had  extended  over  them  in  their  perilous  journey. 

Though  obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  take  up  their  quarters 
in  Ujiji,  the  missionaries  soon  perceived  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a suitable  place  to  serve  as  a centre  for  their  operations.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Arabs  and  the  influence  exercised  by  them  over 
the  native  population  would,  they  foresaw,  greatly  impede  their 
liberty  of  action ; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  have  to 
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deal  with  a race  of  negroes  much  deteriorated  by  their  contact 
with  the  Mussulman.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  selecting  a 
position  more  favourable  for  their  permanent  settlement,  they 
determined  to  explore  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  and,  setting 
out  from  Ujiji,  May  15,  1879,  in  a hired  canoe,  directed  their 
course  northwards,  towards  the  kingdom  of  Urundi,  which  they 
had  heard  described  as  a fertile,  populous,  and  peaceful  region. 

For  some  days  they  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
visiting  several  villages  on  their  way,  and  endeavouring  to  es- 
tablish peaceful  relations  with  the  natives.  They  were  generally 
well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  manifested  the  greatest 
curiosity  at  the  sight  of  the  white  strangers.  Sometimes  they 
were  regarded  with  fear  and  suspicion,  and  surrounded  with 
warriors  armed  with  lances  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  but 
the  mild  and  gentle  appearance  of  the  Fathers,  now  able  to 
address  them  in  their  native  tongue,  soon  dispelled  their  anger, 
and  induced  them  to  invite  the  travellers  to  their  villages  and 
furnish  them  with  the  provisions  which  they  needed.  The  party 
at  length  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bikari,1  one  of  the  petty 
sultans  of  Urundi,  who  received  them  with  great  kindness  and 
pressed  them  to  settle  in  his  territory.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  situation  of  the  country  was  low  and  unhealthy,  and  knowing 
the  extreme  importance  of  securing  a salubrious  site  for  their 
parent  settlement,  the  missionaries  found  themselves  obliged 
reluctantly  to  decline  his  proposal.  Passing  thence  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Roumoungoue,  which  is  situated  in  an 
elevated  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district,  they  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  friendly  chieftain,  who  readily  placed  his  land  at 
their  disposal,  and  assured  them  of  his  friendship  and  protection. 

No  sooner  had  the  Fathers  fixed  upon  the  site  for  their 
future  mission,  than  they  hastened  to  transport  from  Ujiji  their 
remaining  effects,  and  to  set  about  the  erection  of  a hut  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  serve  temporarily  for  the  purposes  of 
church,  presbytery,  and  orphanage.  The  next  step  was  to 
redeem  from  slavery  a few  negro  children,  whom  they  received 
under  their  own  roof  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  leligion,  knowing  well  that  the  most  abundant 
and  permanent  fruits  of  the  apostleship  are  to  be  gathered  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  many 
of  the  adult  natives,  moved  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Fathers, 

1 Among  the  negro  tribes  the  name  of  the  sultan  is  frequently  attached  to  the 
village  and  the  people  whom  he  rules. 
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and  still  more  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  tender  charity 
displayed  by  them  in  visiting  and  tending  the  sick,  attached 
themselves  to  the  mission,  soliciting  the  favour  of  being  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  catechumens.  Then  began  the  consoling  but 
laborious  task  of  patient  and  persevering  instruction,  for  great 
are  the  difficulties  with  which  the  missionaries  have  to  contend 
in  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  untutored  negro  the  sublime 
and  spiritual  truths  which  they  come  to  proclaim.  In  fact,  the 
mind  of  the  African  savage  seldom  travels  beyond  material 
objects  and  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  His  hunting,  fishing, 
and  puerile  amusements  usually  occupy  his  undivided  attention, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  idea  of  what  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  So 
far  is  this  the  case,  that  many  travellers  have  declared  him  to 
be  ignorant  of  even  the  primary  truths  of  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  necessity  of  any  form  of  religious  worship.  That  the 
mind  of  the  negro  is  not  a perfect  blank  in  this  respect,  however 
vague  and  corrupt  his  notions  may  be,  became  abundantly 
evident  to  the  missionaries  after  a very  short  residence  in  the 
country.  No  sooner,  in  fact,  do  the  native  rowers  commence  to 
ply  the  oars  of  their  swift  canoes  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake 
than  they  begin  to  chant  a hymn  of  supplication  to  the  God  of 
Heaven  for  a blessing  on  their  voyage. 

Let  us  first  of  all  pray  to  God, 

And  then  we  shall  row  with  vigour. 

Let  us,  then,  first  of  all  pray  to  God. 

Such  is  the  burthen  of  their  song,  forming  a chorus,  in  which 
all  the  rowers  join,  while  one  amongst  them  improvises  with 
wonderful  facility  alternate  couplets,  in  which  he  invokes  the 
sea,  the  winds,  the  boat  itself,  but  especially  the  mzimus , or 
guardian  spirits  of  the  lake  to  be  propitious  to  their  voyage.  It 
is  the  latter  who  are  the  principal  objects  of  their  superstitious 
worship.  These  powerful  genii  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
numerous  rocks  and  headlands  which  fringe  the  coasts  of 
Tanganyika,  and  to  be  easily  moved  to  wrath  against  those 
who  audaciously  trespass  upon  their  watery  domain.  The  poor 
negroes  are  ever  seeking  to  propitiate  these  imaginary  spirits 
and  render  them  favourable  to  their  undertakings.  From  them 
they  implore  a safe  and  speedy  voyage,  a propitious  wind,  and 
success  in  their  fishing  and  warlike  expeditions ; but  most  of 
all  do  they  beseech  them  to  lay  aside  their  anger  and  not  to 
do  anything  to  thwart  or  ruin  their  designs.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Fathers  were  coasting  along  the  lake,  a 
terrible  storm  arose,  which  threatened  to  engulf  their  rude  and 
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fragile  bark.  The  negro  rowers  were  much  alarmed,  especially 
as  they  were  approaching  Cape  Cabogo,  a place  of  evil  fame, 
which  no  one  can  pass  with  impunity,  without  appeasing  by 
presents  the  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  rock.  Accordingly,  upon 
approaching  the  cliff,  one  of  the  sailors  advanced  to  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  bearing  in  his  hands  some  strings  of  beads  and  a 
piece  of  calico.  He  then  addressed  the  spirit,  praying  him  to 
withhold  his  wrath  and  not  to  impede  their  voyage.  Having 
finished  his  prayer,  he  cast  into  the  sea  the  offerings  which  he 
bore,  and,  resuming  his  seat,  chanted  with  his  comrades  a hymn 
to  cheer  them  on  their  way  over  the  perilous  waters  which  sur- 
round the  dwelling  of  the  presiding  mzimu. 

Whilst  Father  Deniaud  and  his  companions  were  pursuing 
their  apostolic  labours  in  the  province  of  Urundi,  the  members 
of  the  second  caravan,  sent  by  Mgr.  Lavigerie  to  reinforce  the 
ranks  of  the  missionaries,  arrived,  after  many  losses  and  dis- 
asters, at  the  Arab  settlement  of  Tabora.  Those  among  them 
who  were  destined  for  the  mission  of  Tanganyika  here  sepa- 
rated, as  before,  from  the  rest  of  their  companions,  and  pursued 
their  journey  westwards  until,  after  a series  of  almost  unparal- 
leled sufferings  and  privations,' they  at  length  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lake.  The  arrival  of  these  fresh  labourers  enabled 
the  missionaries  to  organize  an  expedition  to  Massanzd,  a district 
situated  on  the  north-western  coast,  almost  directly  opposite  to 
their  parent  settlement.  Already  had  two  deputations  from 
the  village  of  Mouloueva  arrived  at  Roumoungoue  to  solicit  the 
permanent  presence  of  the  Fathers  amongst  them,  and  the 
latter  were  glad  to  respond  to  an  appeal  which  would  open 
out  to  them  a fresh  field  of  labour,  and  afford  them  an  access 
to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Congo,  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
their  spiritual  charge. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  November  25,  1880,  that  they 
set  out  on  their  important  expedition.  Their  canoe,  propelled 
by  skilful  and  willing  hands,  flew  rapidly  over  the  clear  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  accomplished  the  passage  before  evening.  The 
Sultan  and  inhabitants  of  Mouloueva,  who  were  on  the  look- 
out for  their  approach,  received  them  with  every  token  of 
delight,  and  a hundred  ready  helpers  drew  up  the  boat  upon 
the  beach,  to  preserve  it  from  the  violence  of  the  storm  which 
was  beginning  to  break  over  their  heads.  On  the  following 
morning  a crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  divided  the 
cargo  amongst  them,  and  conveyed  the  packages  upon  their 
heads  to  the  hut  prepared  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
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strangers,  fulfilling  their  task  with  such  scrupulous  honesty, 
that  not  a single  article  was  found  wanting.  To  reward  them 
for  their  labour,  the  Fathers  opened  a sack  of  salt,  and  poured  a 
little  into  the  hands  of  each  of  the  carriers,  who  devoured  it 
with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  a child  in  England  would 
despatch  a piece  of  sugar-candy. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a solemn  council 
of  the  tribe  was  held  in  the  open  air,  to  deliberate  on  the  great 
event  of  the  day,  and  the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  regard  to 
the  new  arrival.  The  Sultan,  seated  under  the  shadow  of  a 
wide-spreading  tree,  was  surrounded  by  his  trusty  advisers,  who 
were  squatted  upon  the  ground  ; the  remaining  warriors  of  the 
tribe  formed  an  outer  ring,  their  wives  standing  in  the  back- 
ground. The  Fathers,  seated  on  a mat  especially  prepared  for 
them,  held  the  place  of  honour  beside  the  Sultan,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  appearance  and  friendly  manners.  When 
all  had  taken  their  places,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  negro 
monarch  opened  the  proceedings. 

“The  Wassoungos,”  he  exclaimed,  “ have  arrived  among  us. 
Yesterday  I discerned  them  afar  off,  and  I waited  for  them  on 
the  shore.  I watched  over  their  goods,  and  I would  not  suffer 
their  beautiful  bark  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks, 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  stormy  waves  raised  by  the  hurricane. 
I took  care  that  it  was  drawn  on  the  beach.  They  have  come — 
our  friends  the  Wassoungos.  Here  they  are  in  the  midst  of  you.” 
So  saying,  he  chanted  some  impromptu  verses  in  honour  of  the 
strangers,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  clapping  of  hands,  which 
was  kept  up  in  time  by  the  assembled  audience. 

No  sooner  was  the  dance  concluded,  than  the  Sultan  saluted 
his  guests  with  a thrice  repeated  ouak:c%  or  “Good  day,”  to 
which  they  responded  in  the  same  manner.  He  then,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  inquired  after  their  health ; the 
Fathers,  as  in  duty  bound,  returning  the  compliment.  These 
formal  salutations  being  terminated,  the  orator  resumed  his 
discourse,  enumerating  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  white  man, 
qualities  which,  alas ! however  truly  they  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  good  missionaries,  have  usually  but  little  foundation  in  fact. 

“ Among  the  whites,”  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“robbery  is  a thing  unknown.  The  white  men  never  strike 
the  natives,  or  insult  them  with  evil  words.  On  the  contrary, 
they  receive  strangers  with  kindness,  pay  for  what  they  buy, 
and  being  enemies  to  war,  never  wish  to  see  it  near  them.” 
Then,  turning  towards  the  mountains  which  separated  his 
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tribe  from  their  hostile  neighbours,  he  exclaimed,  41  From  hence- 
forth, Mabembe,  you  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  come  and 
plunder  us,  to  tear  up  our  growing  crops,  to  bum  our  huts,  and 
enrich  yourselves  with  our  spoils.  And  you,  Wanguana,  who 
steal  our  wives  and  children,  beware ! The  white  man  is  here. 
You,  too,  terrible  slave-hunters,  who  scour  the  lake,  no  longer 
stay  your  barks  at  our  shores.  This  is  Mouloueva,  and  the 
white  man  dwells  here.  Is  it  not  so?”  he  added.  41  People  of 
Massanz^,  are  you  any  longer  afraid?”  44  No,  no,”  was  the 
general  reply.  “And  ought  you  not,  then,  to  receive  with  joy 
those  who  come  to  do  you  good  ? ” 44  Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed 

the  audience.  The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  followed  by 
a fresh  song  of  welcome  and  congratulation. 

Silence  being  restored,  Father  Deniaud  next  addressed  the 
assembly,  in  order  to  explain  the  object  of  the  presence  of  the 
missionaries  amongst  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  concluded,  the 
second  lieutenant  arose  to  deliver  an  oration.  The  purport 
of  it  was  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  his  companion,  but  he 
spoke  with  such  eloquence,  that  the  negro  rowers  who  had 
accompanied  the  Fathers  from  Urundi  could  not  refrain  from 
manifesting  their  extreme  pleasure  by  stripping  the  leaves  from 
a neighbouring  tree,  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  orator. 

Towards  evening,  the  missionaries,  accompanied  by  a crowd 
of  natives  with  the  Sultan  at  their  head,  issued  from  the  village 
to  explore  the  surrounding  country.  Passing  through  the  rich 
woodland  district  which  stretches  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
mounted  the  first  range  of  hills  which  separated  the  territory 
of  their  hosts  from  the  cannibal  tribe  of  the  Wabembd.  Many 
sad  vestiges  of  the  ferocity  of  the  latter  might  be  traced  in  the 
ruined  huts  and  hamlets  which  mark  the  borders  of  their  frontiers. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  usual  interchange 
of  presents,  in  confirmation  of  the  friendship  now  formally 
established  between  the  parties.  An  ox,  brought  expressly  by 
the  Sultan’s  orders  from  a distant  part  (for  no  cattle  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Massanzd),  several  sheep  and  goats,  and  some  baskets 
of  maize  and  manioc,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  missionaries, 
who  in  return  presented  the  donors  with  coloured  calicoes, 
strings  of  beads,  and  a few  packages  of  salt.  The  ox  was 
killed,  and  divided  among  the  crowd,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  some  hundreds  of  negroes,  who  no  sooner  received  the 
small  portion  allotted  to  each,  than  they  greedily  devoured  it 
The  Fathers  then  proceeded  to  select  a favourable  site  for  their 
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fature  settlement,  which  was  formally  made  over  to  them  in 
exchange  for  a variety  of  articles,  and  a seal  was  put  to  the 
contract  by  the  Sultan  and  his  lieutenant,  who  tore  up  the 
manioc  already  growing  on  the  spot,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  M This  is  the  property  of  the  Wassoungos.  Let  no  one 
henceforth  plant  his  crops  thereon  ! *' 

In  the  evening,  a large  fire  was  kindled  in  front  of  the  hut 
in  which  the  Fathers  had  been  lodged,  and  a great  dance,  at 
which  all  the  villagers  were  present,  took  place  in  their  honour. 
The  performer  who  appeared  first  on  the  scene  began  by  beating 
time.  He  then  gave  out  a few  words  of  a song,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  audience,  who  clapped  their  hands  in  regular 
time  as  an  accompaniment.  The  dancer,  meanwhile,  darted 
from  side  to  side,  backwards  and  forwards,  at  one  time  sinking 
to  the  ground  as  if  his  whole  muscular  and  nervous  system  had 
collapsed,  and  at  the  next  moment  presenting  himself  with  his 
limbs  perfectly  stiff  and  rigid.  After  a few  moments  of  this 
gymnastic  exercise,  breathless  and  covered  with  profuse  per- 
spiration, he  retired  to  make  room  for  others  in  succession,  who 
strove  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  violence  and  extravagance  of 
their  contortions. 

Upon  the  following  day,  bidding  a last  adieu  to  his  confreres 
v/ho  had  been  selected  for  the  new  establishment,  the  good  and 
zealous  Father  Deniaud  returned  to  Urundi,  which  was  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  final  conflict  and  glorious  victory. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  evangelization  which  they  had 
proposed  to  themselves  as  most  likely  to  be  productive  of 
permanent  results,  the  missionaries  at  Roumoungoue  had  for 
some  months  devoted  themselves  in  a special  manner  to  the 
purchase  and  instruction  of  young  negro  slaves.  These  they 
purposed  to  bring  up  under  their  own  roof,  hoping  to  find  in 
them  at  a later  period  the  germ  of  a new  society  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  and  formed  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life.  In  the  execution  of  this  design  they  had, 
however,  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  not  only  from  the 
previously  formed  habits  of  the  children  and  the  natural  apathy 
and  frivolity  of  the  negro  character,  but  also  from  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  their  way  by  their  neighbours,  the  Wabikari.  The 
latter,  piqued  at  the  refusal  of  the  Fathers  to  settle  in  their 
territory,  and  jealous  of  the  preference  given  to  their  neighbours, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  the  charitable  intentions  of  the 
missionaries.  For  this  purpose  they  waylaid  the  children,  strove 
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to  entice  them  from  their  kind  protectors,  and,  when  all  other 
means  failed,  carried  them  off  by  stealth,  to  be  sold  again  when 
opportunity  offered  to  other  purchasers.  All  the  remonstrances 
made  by  the  Fathers  remained  unheeded,  their  proposals  for  the 
restoration  or  even  the  re-purchase  of  the  children  being  treated 
with  contempt. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Father  Deniaud  from  Massanz^, 
matters  were  suddenly  brought  to  a crisis.  A young  boy  who 
had  been  redeemed  from  slavery  was  stolen  from  their  charge, 
and  was  ascertained  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Wabikari. 
Every  means  of  conciliation  having  been  exhausted,  the  Fathers 
manifested  some  intention  of  sending  a strong  body  of  the 
friendly  natives  to  demand  his  surrender.  No  sooner  did  the 
Wabikari  form  a suspicion  of  their  design,  than,  headed  by 
their  Sultan,  they  poured  into  the  territory  of  Roumoungoue, 
and  rushed  tumultuously  towards  the  mission  house.  Three  of 
the  resident  priests,  Fathers  Deniaud,  Auger,  and  D’Hoop, 
hearing  the  noise,  issued  from  their  hut  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  On  advancing  towards  the  marauders,  they 
were  received  with  a shower  of  poisoned  arrows.  Father  Auger 
was  the  first  to  fall,  mortally  wounded,  and  Father  D’Hoop  was 
soon  struck  down  by  his  side.  Father  Deniaud,  severely  injured 
but  still  standing,  gave  a last  absolution  to  his  expiring  brethren, 
after  which  he  himself  sank  to  the  ground  covered  with  wounds, 
of  which  no  less  than  eight  were  mortal.  Meanwhile  Father 
Dromaux  and  Brother  Jerom,  who  had  remained  within  the 
hut  in  charge  of  the  children,  issued  forth  in  time  to  behold  the 
Wabikari  in  full  flight,  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  their  victims 
fall  than,  as  if  terrified  at  the  bloody  deed  which  they  had 
perpetrated,  they  turned  their  backs  and  fled  from  the  spot 
On  coming  near,  Father  Dromaux  found  the  body  of  the 
Superior  still  breathing  ; his  two  companions  were  already  dead. 
The  wounded  missionary,  who  was  perfectly  conscious,  was 
conveyed  tenderly  to  the  hut,  where  he  expired  in  a few 
minutes,  renewing  with  his  dying  breath  the  oft-repeated 
offering  of  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  negro. 

On  the  following  day  the  bodies  of  the  three  martyrs  of 
charity  were  interred  by  their  survivors  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  stately  tree  which  overshadowed  their  late  home. 

H.  GIBSON. 
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On  a hill  situated  at  S’  Addresse,  a suburb  of  Havre,  is  erected  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  des  Flots.  It  is  visible  to 
vessels  passing  up  and  down  Channel. 

Queen  of  the  Waves  ! look  forth  across  the  ocean, 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  stormy  west; 

See  how  the  waters,  with  tumultuous  motion, 

Rise  up  and  foam  without  a pause  or  rest 

But  fear  we  not,  tho’  storm-clouds  round  us  gather ; 

Thou  art  our  Mother — and  thy  little  Child 
Is  the  All-Merciful,  our  tender  Father, 

God  of  the  sea  and  of  the  tempest  wild  ! 

Help,  then,  sweet  Queen,  in  our  exceeding  danger, 

By  thy  seven  griefs,  in  pity,  Lady,  save ; 

Think  of  the  Babe  that  slept  within  the  manger, 

And  help  us  now,  dear  Lady  of  the  Wave. 

Up  to  thy  shrine  we  look,  and  see  the  glimmer 
Thy  votive  lamp  sheds  down  on  us  afar, 

Light  of  our  eyes ! oh,  let  it  ne’er  grow  dimmer, 

Till  in  the  sky  we  hail  the  morning  star. 

Then  joyful  hearts  shall  kneel  around  thine  altar. 

And  grateful  psalms  re-echo  down  the  nave. 

Never  our  faith  in  thy  sweet  power  can  falter, 

Mother  of  God  ! Our  Lady  of  the  Wave ! 

MORWENNA  P.  HAWKER. 

H&vre , September , iSSjf. 
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The  Irish  Catholics  who  had  entertained  the  delusive  hope  that 
the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  the  son  of  the  martyr- 
Queen  of  Scotland  would  bring  some  alleviation  of  the  woes 
they  suffered  under,  and  that  the  cruel  butchery  of  Fotheringay 
must  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  Prince  some 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  faith  which  had  consoled  the  last 
earthly  moments  of  his  injured  mother,  were  quickly  undeceived. 
In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  James  the  First  was  a mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  others;  in  England,  Cecil  and  men  of  his  stamp, 
in  Ireland,  Davis,  Carew,  and  the  rest  were  not  willing  to  allow 
any  alteration  to  take  place  which  might  in  the  most  remote 
degree  threaten  the  fixity  of  the  religious  and  political  arrange- 
ments, from  which  they  had  been,  and  were  to  be,  such  gainers. 
They  skilfully  played  upon  the  vanity  of  “the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom,”  they  prated  of  his  learning,  they  vaunted  his 
virtues,  they  extolled  his  wisdom,  and  claimed  for  him  all  the 
graces  he  never  possessed.  They  won  his  heart  and  they  used 
his  hands.  They  praised  the  clemency  and  foresight  of  his 
measures,  because  these  were  of  their  own  devising ; they  argued 
for  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  because  those 
prerogatives  were  to  be  used  as  they  desired.  Davis  could  write 
to  Cecil  for  the  King’s  behoof. 

No  man  doubts  but  that  every  Christian  Prince  hath  (without  an 
Act  of  Parliament)  power  and  authority  to  reform  the  Church  in  his 
own  dominions.1 

Of  course  the  absence  or  existence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
could  neither  add  to,  nor  take  from,  powers  which  never  really 
existed,  for  any  secular  Prince.  But  James  had  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  extent  of  the  dominion  conferred  upon  him,  and  had  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  he  could  rule  irrespective  of  parliaments; 
provided  only  his  dominion  and  his  power  were  exercised  at  the 

1 Calendar  of  State  Papers , Ireland , 1603-6,  p.  144. 
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bidding  of  the  crafty  men  who  made  him  fancy  that  their 
whisperings  were  his  own  thoughts,  and  who  alternately  cajoled 
and  terrified  the  vain  and  timorous  king.  It  was  in  pursuance 
of  this  supposed  14  power  and  authority  to  reform  the  Church  ” 
that  in  November,  1605,  the  good  citizens  of  Dublin  were 
solemnly  enjoined  to  attend  the  reformed  churches  and  listen 
to  the  new  prayers,  each  of  the  city  aldermen  receiving  the 
following  missive : 

To  our  loving  subject  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  alderman, 

greeting  : We,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  councillor,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Knight,  our  Deputy  General 
of  our  said  realm  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  assent  and  consent  of  our 
Council  of  the  said  realm,  do  straightly  charge,  will,  and  command  you, 

the  said , in  the  faith  and  allegiance  by  which  you  are  bound  unto 

us,  and  by  authority  of  our  prerogative  royal  (all  excuses  and  delays  set 
apart),  upon  the  next  Sunday  after  sight  hereof,  and  so  upon  every 
Sunday  and  other  days  ordained  and  used  to  be  kept  as  holy  days,  that 
you  resort  and  repair  unto  your  parish  church  or  chapel  accustomed, 
and  then  and  there  to  abide  soberly  and  orderly  during  the  time  of 
common  prayer,  preaching,  or  other  service  of  God,  there  to  be  used 
according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland ; 
or  else,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  your  personal  attendance  upon  our 
Mayor  of  our  said  city  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being,  at  such  time  as  he 
shall  upon  the  same  day  repair  to  the  cathedral  church,  commonly 
called  Christ  Church,  within  the  said  city,  to  hear  Divine  Service  and 
sermons;  and  then  and  there  to  present  and  show  yourselves  before  our 
said  Deputy-General,  or  Council,  and  there  continue  during  such 
service  and  sermons.2 

And  that  the  document  might  contain  some  efficacious 
argument  wherewith  to  stir  the  hearts  of  contumacious  Papists, 
it  thus  concluded  : 

Whereof  we  require  you  not  to  fail  upon  pain  of  our  high  displeasure 
and  indignation  and  of  such  further  punishments  as  are  to  be  inflicted 
upon  contemners  of  our  laws,  statutes,  proclamations,  and  royal  prero- 
gatives.3 

Although  the  dread  of  incurring  “ our  high  displeasure  and 
indignation  ” must  have  seemed  a very  intangible  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  Irish  Catholics,  they  cannot  possibly  have  esteemed 
equally  lightly  the  suggestion  as  to  the  “further  punishments ” 
threatened  by  the  royal  proselytizer  ; but  in  whatever  way  they 
looked  upon  the  regal  warning  they  had  quick  proof  that  the 
words  meant  all  they  seemed  to  convey.  On  the  22nd  of 
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November,  only  nine  days  later  than  the  date  of  the  document 
we  have  quoted,  the  Irish  Star  Chamber,  lately  set  up  in  His 
Majesty’s  44  good  Castle  of  Dublin  ” issued  a 44  Decree  or 
Censure”  against  John  Elliott,  John  Skelton,  Robert  Kennedy, 
Walter  Ledgrove,  and  Edmund  Purcell,  aldermen,  Thomas 
Carroll  and  Edmund  Malone,  merchants,  with  one  Philip 
Bassett,  gentleman,  wherein  they  were  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
44  His  most  excellent  Majesty”  did  by  proclamation,  dated  the 
4th  of  July  and  issued  from  Westminster,  ordain  that  44no 
Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  or  other  priest  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  Church  df  Rome  ” should  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
Ireland,  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
should  44  receive  or  relieve  any  such  ” thereafter,  while  it  was 
furthermore  ordered  44  that  all  His  Majesty’s  subjects  should  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days  repair  to  their  several  parish  churches  to 
hear  Divine  Service  and  sermons,  according  to  the  laws  enacted 
for  that  purpose.”  It  was  moreover  recalled  to  their  recollec- 
tion that  despite  the  44  proclamation  being  twice  proclaimed 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  they  had,  notwithstanding,  contemp- 
tuously refused  to  obey  the  same,”  afterwards  adding  to 
their  contempt  by  answering  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council 
who  44  in  a temperate  manner  required  them  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  proclamation”  that  to  do  so  would  be  “against 
their  conscience,”  and  by  refusing  to  obey  it  even  44  after  many 
godly  exhortations  had  been  used  unto  them  by  that  Court  to 
withdraw  their  said  wilful  opinions  and  to  that  purpose  offering 
them  conference  with  some  learned  divines,”  furthermore,  finally 
refusing  all  word  or  parley  with  the  tempters  44  alleging  that  they 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Romish  religion,  and  it  was  against 
their  conscience  to  go  to  church  to  hear  service  or  sermons.” 
All  of  which  things  considered  the  Court  was  moved  to  declare 
that  it  had,  upon  November  22,  1605  : 

Censured,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  John  Elliott,  John 
Skelton,  Thomas  Plunkett,  Robert  Kennedy,  Edmund  Malone,  and 
Walter  Ledgrove,  shall  each  of  them  pay  unto  His  Majesty  by  way  of 
fine  for  their  offences  ^100  sterling.  And  the  said  Thomas  Carroll, 
Edmund  Purcell,  and  Philip  Bassett  ^50  sterling  lc peace , to  be  levied 
off  their  bodies,  goods,  and  chattels.  . . . And  that  Philip  Bassett, 
being  of  English  birth  and  a principal  persuader  of  others  to  recusancy, 
shall  within  thirty  days  withdraw  himself  or  be  sent  into  England,  to  be 
governed  under  the  laws  under  which  he  was  bom,  and  never  to  return 
again  into  this  Kingdom.4 
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Probably  about  the  most  comical  recommendation  of  a man 
for  episcopal  place  ever  penned  was  that  written  by  Sir  John 
Carey  to  Cecil,  in  order  to  procure  the  bishopric  of  Kildare  for 
one  “ Mr.  Pilseworth,”  whom  he  describes  to  the  English  minister 
as  “ a man  of  good  doctrine,  and  commended  for  keeping  good 
hospitality  upon  the  small  living  he  hath .” 6 This  strange  docu- 
ment, however,  proved  effective  for  the  purpose  wherewith  it 
was  written,  and  the  hospitable  parson  obtained  the  coveted 
promotion,  being  allowed  to  retain,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  his  diocese,  those  of  his  old  parish,  Monmachenock, 
with  those  of  the  vicarages  of  Naas  and  Carberry,  so  that  most 
probably  many  a fat  capon  and  flowing  cup  of  usquebaugh 
rewarded  thereafter  those  courteous  friends  who  had  helped 
this  man  of  “good  doctrine  and  hospitality”  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Conlath. 

Strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  seemed  to  their  rulers, 
despite  proclamations  and  plunderings,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
had  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  February,  1606,  that 
“the  priests  were  never  more  busy”  or  the  people  displaying 
a thing  passing  understanding,  as  the  persecutors  were  to  see 
more  “aptness  to  believe  and  follow  the  Romish  doctrine;”  truly 
more  plainly  still  in  the  coming  years,  was  the  fidelity  of  the 
Irish  people  to  their  olden  faith.  In  this  same  letter  Chichester 
complains  bitterly  that  “ the  principal  recusants  of  Dublin  were 
very  obstinate”  and  then  he  mentions  the  name  of  the  head  of 
a honoured  family  whom  unity  of  faith  had  rendered  Hibernis 
ipsis  Hiberniores , and  he  tells  how  “ some  more  of  the  most 
perverse  of  the  city  had  been  committed  this  last  term  ” and 
adds  that  “ he  would  send  over  Sir  Patrick  Barnewell,”  Sir 
Patrick  being  prisoner  for  conscience’  sake  like  so  many  of  his 
fellow-Catholics  of  lesser  birth. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  King’s  lieutenants  were  of  course 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of  all  visible  manifestations  of 
the  faith  of  the  people,  and  they  worked  with  diabolical  inge- 
nuity and  energy  to  procure  the  entire  cessation  of  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  who  reads  their  correspondence  not  to  see  that  against 
this  particular  and  essential  piece  of  Catholic  doctrine  they  had 
an  especial  hate  and  that  against  it  they  waged  an  unceasing 
war. 

Mountjoy  writes  to  Cecil  that,  “ all,  or  most  of  the  towns  in 
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Munster,  and  Kilkennye,  and  Wexforde  in  Leinster,  have,  with 
some  insolence,  set  up  the  public  exercise  of  the  Mass,”  on 
hearing  this  intelligence  he  had  forthwith  “ written  them  com- 
manding them  on  their  allegiance  to  desist.”  But  as  Irish 
Papists  were  not  always  inclined  to  take  their  religion  from 
Dublin  Castle,  or  to  follow  its  behests  in  things  spiritual,  he  has 
been  left  without  an  answer  to  his  missive  and  so  “ within  these 
two  days  is  giving  towards  them  with  two  thousand  men,  to  set 
them  in  better  order.”6  What  “ setting  them  in  better  order” 
meant  coming  from  the  hand  of  Mountjoy  it  is  not  hard  to 
guess.  The  Treasurer  at  War  writes  to  Cecil,  that  “the  greatest 
offence”  committed  by  the  people  of  Limerick  was  “ the  public 
setting  up  of  their  popish  idolatry  Masses.”7  The  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  John  Horsfall,  sent  a list  of  the  “ Popish 
priests,  seminaries,  and  Jesuits”  who  were  labouring  in  his 
diocese,  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  plaintively  craves  attention 
to  the  number  of  these  “ Romish  caterpillars,”  as  he  elegantly 
styles  them,  who  are  hindering  “ the  Lord  s harvest  ” and  in  his 
felon-setting  zeal,  has  to  make  special  notice  of  one  brave  soul, 
Richard  Foley,  “ of  the  Irish  town,  Kilkenny  ” who  “ keeps 
continual  Mass  in  his  house”  and  receives  “divers  priests”  and 
is  altogether  one  calculated  to  “ infect  the  town  ” and  interfere 
with  the  harvest  aforesaid.8 

If  the  Mass  was  ever  to  be  suppressed  in  Ireland  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  “ the  chief  promoters  of  recusancy  and 
sedition,”  the  priests  should  be  banished.  Therefore,  on  August 
14,  1604,  there  was  proclamation  made  setting  forth  “the 
enormities  which  had  grown  up,”  in  the  province  of  Munster,  by 
“the  maintaining  therein  of  Jesuits,  seminaries,  and  Massing 
priests,”  and  the  President  and  Council  knowing  that  “ these 
deceiving  instruments  do  swarm  ” in  all  the  southern  cities  and 
that  they  “ keep  back  from  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel  ” those 
who  “ would  otherwise  and  but  for  the  devilish  enforcements  of 
these  practisers  ” adopt  the  creed  by  law  established,  therefore 
all  “Jesuits,  seminaries,  and  Massing  priests  of  what  sort 
soever”  were  bidden  to  depart  the  kingdom  before  the  last 
day  of  September.  And  due  notice  was  given  that  on  and  after 
that  date  “ what  person  soever  should  receive  or  relieve  any  of 

6 Mountjoy  to  Cecil,  April  25,  1603,  given  in  Calendar  oj  State  Papers , If  eland, 
1603-6,  pp.  24,  25. 

7 Calenda  ■ of  State  Papers , Ireland \ 1603-6,  p.  54. 
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them  should  be  imprisoned  “during  His  Majesty’s  pleasure,”9 
truly  an  indefinite  period  enough  as  many  a Catholic  was  to  find 
to  his  cost,  a period  which  was  to  be  long  enough  in  many  a 
case  to  bow  a proud  true  brow  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  and 
still  many  a loyal  and  valiant  heart  in  the  shades  of  death,  a 
u pleasure  ” which  was  to  only  end  for  many  when  the  bright  soul 
passed,  despite  chains  and  bolts  and  warders,  to  the  God  who 
had  given  it  the  glory  of  doing  and  suffering.  In  addition  to 
imprisonment,  the  Catholic  who  gave  even  one  night’s  shelter  to 
the  hunted  priest,  was  to  suffer  fine,  and  half  the  penalty  wrung 
from  the  already  plundered  estate,  or  realized  by  the  merciless 
dispersion  of  the  chattels  which  made  up  the  home  of  the 
faithful  Celt,  was  to  be  given  to  the  Judas-like  wretch  who  might 
be  found  base  enough  to  track  or  to  betray  the  brave  soldier  of 
the  Cross.  The  proclamation  concluded  by  offering  rewards  for 
the  detection  of  priests  in  the  following  terms : “ And  whosoever, 
after  the  last  day  of  September,  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord 
President  and  Council  the  bodies  of  any  Jesuits,  seminaries,  or 
Massing  priests,  shall  immediately  receive  a reward  of  £40  for 
every  Jesuit,  and  for  every  seminary  £6  3s.  4d.,  and  for  every 
Massing  priest  £5*” 10  There  appears  to  be  a studied  ambiguity 
In  the  phrasing  of  this  document  which  reflects  little  credit  upon 
its  publishers,  the  offering  of  the  rewards  to  those  who  “ brought 
in  the  bodies”  of  priests  might  perhaps  be  taken  to  give  inti- 
mation that  the  retention  of  life  by  these  same  u bodies  ” was 
not  absolutely  essential  to  the  earning  of  the  bounty  of 
Government  The  gradation  of  the  rewards  is  also  rather 
curious.  One  can  easily  understand  the  high  price  set  upon  a 
Jesuit,  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  comprehend  upon  what  basis 
of  calculation  the  odd  3s.  4d.  was  attached  to  a seminary 
priest. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  priests  as  Cecil 
and  Mountjoy,  and  those  who  worked  with  and  for  them, 
thought.  Full  two  years  later  they  had  to  confess  that,  despite 
all  their  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  secure  obedience  to  their 
proclamation  even  in  Dublin.  Birchenshaw,  Commissary  of 
Musters,  writing  on  the  arrangements  of  the  military  establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  in  September,  1606,  complains  that  a military 
provost-marshal  is  obliged  to  be  maintained  in  Dublin,  the 
pay  of  which  official  the  economical  commissary  thinks  should 
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be  borne  by  that  municipality,  forasmuch  as  his  appointment 
is  rendered  necessary  therein  “by  the  continual  flocking  of 
priests,  seminaries,  and  Jesuits,  into  that  town,  drawing  and 
alluring  the  citizens  there  to  privy  Masses  and  private  meetings." 
Sir  John  Davis,  James*  astute  Attorney-General,  after  making  a 
tour  through  Munster  in  May,  1606,  speaking  of  the  valorous 
exertions  of  the  priests  and,  in  the  blindness  of  his  bigotry, 
not  seeing  the  real  cause  of  their  success,  wrote  as  follows : 

If  our  bishops  and  others  that  have  cure  of  souls,  were  but  half  as 
diligent  in  their  several  charges  as  these  men  (i.e.  the  priests)  are  in 
the  places  where  they  haunt,  the  people  would  not  receive  and  nourish 
them  as  they  now  do.  But  it  is  the  extreme  neglect  and  remissness 
of  our  clergy  here  which  was  first  the  cause  of  the  general  desertion 
and  apostacy,  and  is  now  again  the  remora  or  the  impediment  of 
reformation.  My  Lord  President  doth  use  his  best  diligence  to  appre- 
hend these  priests ; but  he  findeth  difficulty  in  it,  because  they  do  easily 
lurk  or  escape  in  a country  where  every  man  beareth  them  favour. 
Besides  they  live  in  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  under 
the  name  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  can  hardly  be  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.11 

Over  and  over  again  the  same  complaint  was  made.  These 
English  gentlemen  could  not,  they  were  fain  to  confess,  under- 
stand the  tie  which  existed  between  this  priesthood  and  people 
which  they  coerced.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  writes  to  Cecil,  now 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  complaining  bitterly  that  many  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  flock  to  Ireland  “where  they  do  much  harm, 
and  every  house  and  hamlet  being  a sanctuary  for  them , they  are 
seldom  apprehended.*’ 12  He  also  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Devon 
that  he  received  many  advices  of  “the  priests’ violent  endeavours, 
for  they  were  never  more  busy,”  as  well  as  of  “ the  people’s  apt- 
ness to  believe  and  follow  their  Romish  doctrine.”13  Hence  it  was 
truly  a red-letter  day  with  him  when  he  was  able  to  write  to  his 
noble  friend,  Cecil,  that : 

They  have  taken  one  Lawler,  a priest,  whose  name  was  well-known 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They  got  him  by  the  endeavours  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lambeart,  who  set  his  lieutenant,  who  was  one  of  the  provost-marshals, 
to  watch  him,  and  he  was  quietly  taken  with  some  papers  and  divers 
Popish  trinkets.  He  was  a notable  seducer  of  the  people  and  called 
himself  Vicar-General  of  Dublin  and  Kildare,  and  so  reputed  throughout 
Leinster.14 

11  Calendar  of  State  Papers , Ireland , 1603-5,  p.  476. 

12  Ibid.  1603-6  pp.  574,  575.  ls  Ibid.  p.  406.  14  Ibid.  p.  406. 
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Nevertheless,  more  than  a year  later,  things,  from  the 
persecutor’s  point  of  view,  were  worse  than  ever.  The  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council  were  at  their  wits’  end.  They  wrote  to 
England  that  it  was  a common  taunt  amongst  the  Irish  that 
they  “had  more  priests  than  the  King  had  soldiers,”  and  James 
and  his  Privy  Council  were  told  the  following  story  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  assailing  the  faith  of  Ireland  : 

They  (i.e.  the  priests)  land  here  secretly  in  every  port  and  creek 
of  the  realm,  a dozen  together  sometimes,  and  afterwards  disperse 
themselves  into  several  quarters,  in  such  sort  that  every  town  and 
country  is  full  of  them,  and  most  men’s  minds  are  infected  with  their 
doctrine  and  seditious  persuasions.  . . . They  withdraw  many  from  the 
Church  that  formerly  had  conformed  themselves ; and  others,  of  whom 
good  hope  had  been  conceived,  they  have  made  altogether  obstinate, 
disobedient,  and  contemptuous.  Most  of  the  mayors  and  principal 
officers  of  the  cities  and  corporate  towns,  and  justices  of  the  1 eace  of 
this  country  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  is  requisite  by  the 
statute.  . . . The  people  in  many  places  resort  to  Mass  now  in  greater 
multitudes,  both  in  town  or  country,  than  for  many  years  past ; and  if  it 
chance  that  any  priest  known  to  be  factious  and  working  be  appre- 
hended, both  men  and  women  will  not  hesitate  to  rescue  the  party.15 

Truly  a perverse  generation,  whose  ways  passed  the  under- 
standing of  their  governors,  were  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  were,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
have  written,  only  entering  upon  the  most  terrible  ordeal 
which  has  ever  tested  the  fidelity  of  a people,  they  were  only 
at  the  commencement  of  a struggle  which  was  to  continue 
in  all  its  fierceness  through  the  blood-stained  length  of  nigh 
two  centuries,  but  already  they  were  giving  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  that  spirit  which  was  eventually  destined  to 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  bigotry  and  which  was  to  secure  to 
the  most  suffering  children  of  the  Church  some  share  of  religious 
freedom. 

W.  F.  DENNEHY. 


15  Calendar  of  State  Papers , Ireland^  1606-8,  pp.  309 — 31 1. 
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Of  all  savage  races  throughout  the  world,  the  black  tribes  that 
people  Equatorial  Africa  appear  to  be  the  most  utterly  degraded 
and  debased.  The  Aborigines  of  other  uncivilized  lands  may 
indeed  be  cunning,  cruel,  treacherous,  brutish ; their  habits  of 
life,  their  customs  and  ceremonies  may  be  abhorrent  to  the 
European  who  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  evangelization, 
penetrates  amongst  them  ; but  neither  the  Red  Indian,  adorned 
with  bleeding  scalps,  or  the  Maori,  feasting  on  human  flesh, 
is  so  low  down  in  the  social  scale  as  the  negro,  whose  material 
form  differs  but  slightly  from  the  grinning  ape  of  his  native 
forests,  and  in  whom  mental  inferiority,  moral  depravity,  and 
spiritual  degradation  seem  to  have  reached  their  utmost  limits. 
But  there  is  no  race  of  men  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  entirely  with- 
out a religion,  without  some  idea  of  a supreme  Deity ; and  even 
the  unhappy  black  men,  have  not  entirely  lost  the  idea  of  the 
true  God,  although  their  conception  of  Him  is  obscure  and 
confused,  and  most  unworthy  of  His  Divine  Majesty.  Fetichism 
of  the  grossest  kind  is  the  religion  which  prevails  among  the 
numberless  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  a religion  deemed  by  many 
travellers  undeserving  of  the  name,  since  it  is  a religion  of 
cruelty  and  vice,  a barbarous  worship,  which  instead  of  elevating 
serves  only  to  debase.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  it  forms  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  negro  ; and  the  missionaries1  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  its  mysteries,  find  under  its  repulsive  exterior 
a set  of  doctrines  in  which  the  evil  is  not  wholly  unmixed 
with  good,  a complete  religious  system  which  is  a singular 
compound  of  clearly  defined  spiritualism  and  most  repugnant 
materialism. 

The  word  fetich  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  feitifo, 
magic,  by  which  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  traded  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  expressed  their  idea 

1 See  Fetichism  and  Fetich-worshippers.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Baudin,  Missionary  oa 
the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa. 
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of  the  religion  of  the  natives.  This  name  somewhat  modified, 
passed  into  the  French  language,  and  has  now  received 
European  recognition  ; it  is  used  to  denominate  anything  in 
nature  or  art  to  which  a magical  power  is  ascribed,  e.g.t  stones, 
carved  figures,  parts  of  plants  or  animals,  &c.  The  belief  in 
charms  and  sorcery,  never  altogether  shaken  off  by  the  most 
civilized  nations,  is  deeply  seated  among  savage  nations,  and 
not  least  among  the  negro  tribes. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  word  fetichism  has  conveyed 
to  European  ears  only  a vague  idea  of  the  adoration  of  hideous 
idols  and  the  worship  of  natural  objects  in  which  a supernatural 
power  is  thought  to  reside.  It  is  however,  as  has  been  said 
above,  something  more  than  this.  In  this  religious  system, 
although  it  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  polytheism  of 
the  ancients,  the  idea  of  one  God  is  fundamental  ; the  fetich 
worshipper  believes  in  a supreme  primordial  being,  the  Lord 
and  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Author  and  Father  of  the 
gods  and  genii,  “ He  who  possesses  the  breath  of  life.”  But 
this  God  is  too  great  to  interest  Himself  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world  ; after  having  originated  and  organized  the  world,  He 
charged  His  subordinates  with  its  government,  and  now  enjoys 
an  eternal  rest,  occupied  only  with  His  own  happiness,  like  a 
negro  king,  in  a sleep  of  idleness.  Thus  the  blacks  render  no 
worship  whatever  to  God,  completely  neglecting  Him  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  spirits  to  whom 
they  believe  themselves  indebted  for  their  birth,  and  on  whom 
their  fate  in  this  world  is  dependent.  To  them  they  address 
themselves  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  invoking  them  not 
as  mediators  between  God  and  man,  but  as  independent 
governors,  sovereign  masters  each  in  his  own  domain,  where 
they  are  free  to  act  according  to  their  own  will  and  their  own 
character. 

Each  of  these  divinities  has  its  own  symbols  and  legends, 
its  temples  and  sacred  animals,  its  priests  and  priestesses,  its 
libations  and  sacrifices.  The  names  given  to  them  vary  in 
different  localities,  but  they  are  almost  identical  wherever 
fetich-worship  prevails.  There  is  Obalada,  primus  inter  pares 
of  the  negro  pantheon,  and  Obudua  his  spouse;  he  forms  the 
human  body,  and  decides  questions  of  guilt  or  innocence ; 
white  is  his  sacred  colour,  and  the  gourd  his  symbol.  After 
him  comes  the  god  of  the  sea,  who  in  a moment  of  anger  is 
said  to  have  attempted  to  destroy  mankind  because  of  their 
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propensity  to  lie.  He  had  almost  exterminated  them  when 
Obalada  interfered,  and  forced  him  back}  to  the  sea,  where  he 
remains  chained  in  his  palace  for  ever.  From  time  to  time  his 
efforts  to  break  his  chains  create  storms  on  the  ocean.  In  this 
legend  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge, 
This  deity  is  wedded  to  the  goddess  of  the  lagoons;  the 
crocodile  is  sacred  to  her,  and  is  supposed  to  be  her  messenger, 
who  carries  to  his  mistress  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  When 
a crocodile  having  the  necessary  marks  is  seen,  the  fetich-priests 
hold  him  up  to  the  adoration  of  the  people,  a little  cabin  of 
palm  branches  is  built  for  his  dwelling,  and  the  faithful  bring 
him  food.  Sometimes  human  victims  are  immolated  to  pro- 
pitiate these  deities  ; Capt.  Ellis2  tells  us  that  a common  sacrifice 
is  that  of  a young  girl,  who  at  low  water  is  fastened  to  a stake 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  river  mud,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  rising 
tide,  or  to  be  devoured  by  sharks  and  crocodiles.  Then  there 
is  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  his  brother  the  god 
of  war,  and  his  three  attendant  goddesses ; he  hurls  thunder- 
bolts at  all  who  disbelieve  in  his  presence  and  power,  or  who 
presume  to  scoff  at  him.  The  bodies  of  persons  struck  by 
lightning  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  burial,  and  when  a house 
is  struck  the  priests  have  the  right  to  pillage  it,  to  complete 
the  vengeance  of  the  god.  Another  deity  reveals  future  events, 
his  oracle  is  accordingly  consulted  on  ail  important  occasions, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  numerous  priests  by  whose  medium  the 
will  of  the  gods  is  made  known  to  men. 

Besides  these  and  a few  other  superior  divinities,  there  are 
innumerable  others  of  an  inferior  nature,  the  sum  total  of  which 
is  ever  increasing,  partly  through  the  deification  of  inanimate 
nature,  the  worship  of  the  tutelary  genius  of  rock  or  river,  or 
tree  or  mountain  ; partly  through  the  deification  of  humanity, 
for  the  blacks  render  divine  honours  to  those  individuals  whom 
they  believe  to  have  been  raised  after  their  death  to  a degree 
of  power  which  renders  them  equal  to  the  gods.  This  honour 
is  however  not  given  to  those  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
virtues  and  good  deeds,  but  to  those  who  rendered  themselves 
terrible  by  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  and  were  stained 
with  all  sorts  of  infamous  crimes ; for  the  most  part  chiefs  and 
warriors  who  ravaged  cities  and  devastated  countries,  who  were 
the  terror  not  only  of  their  foes,  but  of  their  own  families  and 
subjects.  In  fact  all  the  negro  gods  and  goddesses  are  examples 

* The  Land  of  Fetich , p.  122. 
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of  crime ; their  adorers  invest  them  with  the  tastes,  the 
weaknesses,  the  wants,  the  vices  of  humanity ; there  are 
adulterous  and  wicked  gods,  drunkards,  thieves,  liars.  There 
is  no  crime,  debauch,  or  act  of  cruelty  which  their  history 
does  not  contain.  Thus  the  unfortunate  negro,  instead  of 
finding  in  his  religious  belief  a means  of  regeneration,  sees 
therein  examples  and  motives  of  perversion.  The  same 
corrupting  influence  is  met  with  in  the  practices  of  their 
worship,  which  are  naturally  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ; the  public  ceremonies 
mostly  ending  in  frantic  frenzy  and  drunken  debauchery.  The 
statues  and  symbols  of  the  gods,  are  according  to  the  divinities 
they  represent,  statues  of  monsters,  ridiculous  objects,  figures 
of  wood  or  clay,  half-human,  half-beast  or  reptile,  often  shameful 
and  scandalous,  and  at  the  best  modelled  on  the  ugliest  type  of 
negro,  with  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  receding  chin.  The 
supreme  God  alone  is  considered  superior  to  vice,  nor  have 
the  blacks  either  statue  or  symbol  to  represent  Him.5 

It  is  in  Dahomey  that  fetichism  most  closely  approaches 
idolatry,  as  the  unsubstantial  shadows  and  apocryphal  demons, 
the  good  and  evil  genii  who  inhabit  woods  and  deserts,  who  pro- 
tect or  persecute  mankind,  who  are  worshipped  and  dreaded 
by  Fantis  and  Ashantis,  are  on  the  Slave  Coast  replaced  by 
tangible  objects.  Before  every  house  in  Whydah,  the  sea-port 
of  Dahomey,  one  may  perceive  a cone  of  baked  clay,  the  apex 
of  which  is  discoloured  with  libations  of  palm-oil,  &c.  This  is 
the  fetich  that  protects  houses  of  every  description.  By  the 
side  of  each  road  leading  from  the  town  grotesque  clay  images 
roughly  fashioned  into  the  human  shape  in  a crouching  position 
may  be  seen  under  a roof  of  palm-leaves  ; this  is  Elegba,  the 
genius  who  urges  men  to  sin,  the  most  dreaded  and  the  most 
wicked  of  evil  spirits.  Scattered  in  the  streets  and  courtyards 
of  every  town  near  the  coast  are  hundreds  of  small  sheds  open  in 
front  containing  nude  images  of  this  god ; the  eyes  are  represented 
by  cowries,  the  hair  by  feathers,  and  the  gash  that  takes  the 

3 This  fact  is  quite  antagonistic  to  the  theory  of  modem  scientists,  that  fetich- 
worship  is  the  parlcr  enfanlin  of  religion,  the  first  stage  in  a process  of  gradual 
growth  and  development.  It  is  significant  of  retrogression,  not  of  progression,  and 
plainly  indicates  that  the  cultus  of  savage  tribes  is  not  the  first  faint  light  of  the  day  in 
its  dawn,  but  a falling  away  from  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  which  Almighty  God  lias  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  and  will  never  lead 
up  to  the  enlightened  and  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  Himself  imparted  to  us  by 
revealed  truth. 
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place  of  the  mouth  is  garnished  with  shells  or  sharks'  teeth, 
giving  it  a horrible  appearance.  The  nose  is  too  high  a flight 
of  genius  for  the  native  sculptor,  so  he  contents  himself  with 
boring  two  holes  for  nostrils.  On  grand  occasions  the  idol  is 
daubed  with  hen's  blood  or  palm-oil,  and  offerings  of  food  and 
drink  are  daily  made  to  it.  The  vultures,  the  messengers  of 
this  god,  fortunately  devour  the  birds,  dogs,  and  other  propi- 
tiatory victims  immolated  to  him,  which  would  otherwise  poison 
the  air.  Elegba  is  however  not  always  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice 
of  animals,  but  must  be  appeased  with  human  blood.  In  wars 
and  public  calamities  human  victims  alone  propitiate  the  angry 
gods. 

Human  sacrifices  are  usually  offered  in  the  night  No  one 
is  allowed  to  leave  his  house.  “ The  night  is  bad,"  the  blacks 
say ; the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  dismal  chant  of  the  fetich- 
priests,  alone  indicate  that  human  blood  is  about  to  be  shed. 
The  victim  is  gagged,  and  the  head  cut  off  so  as  to  allow  the 
blood  to  stream  over  the  idol,  then  the  body  is  thrown  into  a 
ditch  or  thicket,  or  else  suspended  to  a tree  in  front  of  the  fetich, 
where  it  is  left  to  decay.  But  first  the  fetich-priest  takes  out 
the  heart,  which  is  dried  to  make  talismans,  or  when  reduced 
to  powder  and  mixed  with  brandy,  to  be  given  to  the  combat- 
ants in  time  of  war  to  inspire  them  with  courage.  These 
human  sacrifices  are  offered  for  different  reasons.  On  one 
occasion  a prince  being  ill,  consulted  the  oracle  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  illness ; the  answer  given  was  that  it  arose  from  the 
anger  of  a spirit  and  would  not  cease  until  a human  victim  was 
immolated.  This  was  accordingly  done. 

The  ocean  is  very  generally  worshipped,  and  has  a chief 
fetich- priest  of  high  rank  dedicated  to  its  service.  This  high 
official  at  certain  seasons  descends  to  the  beach,  shouts  a series 
of  incantations,  and  requests  the  sea  to  calm  itself,  throwing 
into  it  at  the  same  time  offerings  of  corn,  cowries,  or  palm-oil 
Sometimes  the  King  of  Dahomey  sends  an  ambassador,  arrayed 
in  the  proper  insignia,  with  a gorgeous  umbrella  and  a rich 
dress,  to  his  good  friend  the  ocean.  This  ambassador  is  taken 
out  to  sea  in  a canoe,  and  then  thrown  overboard  to  be  drowned 
or  devoured  by  the  sharks.  The  honour  of  this  diplomatic 
post  is  not  much  coveted  by  Dahomans. 

Ophiolatry  is  one  of  the  grosser  forms  of  fetich  worship 
Among  the  Yorubas  the  boa-constrictor  is  held  sacred,  and 
woe  to  all  cabins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  thicket  it  chooses 
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as  its  abode,  for  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  and  even  children  are  not 
safe,  and  no  one  dares  to  kill  the  monster,  for  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  rainbow,  a genius  held  in  great  veneration.  A missioner 
relates  that  he  once  attempted  to  exp’ain  to  a negro  by  means 
of  a prism,  how  the  rainbow  was  formed.  The  explanation 
was  utterly  lost  on  the  man,  who  seeing  the  colours  reflected,, 
went  and  told  his  neighbours  that  he  knew  how  it  was  that 
without  being  a trader  the  white  man  always  had  shells  to  buy 
food  and  build  houses,  for,  said  he,  “ he  can  bring  down  Ochou- 
mare  (the  rainbow)  into  his  room.”  The  people  begged  the 
missioner  to  impart  to  them  the  precious  secret,  and  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them. 

In  some  localities  a small  and  comparatively  harmless 
serpent  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  bliss  and  prosperity, 
and  to  kill  it  is  a crime  for  which  a man  is  liable  to  be  burnt 
alive.  If  a stranger,  ignorant  of  the  prejudices  of  the  country, 
kills  a python  in  his  room  at  night,  he  will  get  into  great  (rouble 
and  be  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined.  Fortunately  the  pigs,  an 
unsuperstitious  race,  devour  these  serpents  in  great  numbers,. 
Any  child  who  chances  to  touch  or  be  touched  by  one  of  the 
sacred  reptiles,  must  be  kept  for  a year  at  the  fetich-house,  to 
learn  the  rites  of  ophiolatry. 

There  are  four  orders  of  the  priesthood,  taking  rank  accor- 
ding to  the  deity  for  which  they  officiate.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  choose  fur  themselves,  but  when  any  one  wishes 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  he  has  to  work 
himself  into  a state  of  frenzy,  during  which  images  of  the  gods 
are  placed  round  him,  and  the  first  one  he  touches  is  the  one 
he  is  destined  to  serve.  The  priesthood  is  hereditary  in  families,, 
but  others  may  be  admitted  to  it  on  paying  dearly  for  the 
privilege,  and  submitting  to  an  initiation  which  lasts  several 
years.  The  consecration  is  an  elaborate  process  extending 
over  five  or  six  days  ; it  includes  shaving  the  head,  taking  a new 
name,  bathings,  incantations,  ending  with  dancing  and  feasting 
after  the  noisy  manner  of  the  negro — the  more  infernal  the  din 
and  racket,  the  more  solemn  the  feast.  The  priests  speak 
a language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have  many  privileges ; 
when  the  fit  or  frenzy  overtakes  a priest,  he  may  do  whatever 
he  pleases  without  being  held  accountable : ordinary  people 
therefore  do  not  care  to  make  enemies  of  priests.  In  fact  the 
fetich-men  are  neither  loved  nor  esteemed,  they  are  terribly 
feared ; no  layman  dares  to  touch  them.  Their  power  arises- 
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partly  from  the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  herbs,  and  the  use  of  poisons ; it  is  said  that 
more  skilful  poisoners  do  not  exist  In  character  the  fetich- 
priest  is  most  contemptible,  deceitful,  lazy,  impure,  hypocritical, 
and  an  arrant  thief;  many  of  these  priests  have  no  reluctance 
to  steep  their  hands  in  human  blood. 

The  negroes,  it  would  appear,  stand  in  great  awe 
of  the  maltreatment  to  which  they  think  their  deities,  if 
offended,  will  subject  them.  When  a large  fire  occurs,  they 
frequently  kill  the  owner  of  the  habitation  where  it  broke  out, 
believing  it  to  be  owing  to  some  sacrilege  or  neglect  of  worship. 
When  they  wish  to  guard  a place,  and  inspire  fear  of  it  so  that 
no  one  will  dare  approach  it  at  night,  the  fetich-men  dig  a hole, 
in  which  they  immolate  to  the  evil  spirits  an  animal  or  even  a 
human  victim  ; over  this  they  raise  a kind  of  tomb,  which  the 
spirit,  thus  duly  installed,  guards  against  intruders.  The  fetich- 
ground,  a thick  growth  of  bushes  protected  by  a bamboo  fence 
and  filled  with  rubbish,  is  sometimes  used  as  a hiding-place  for 
smuggled  spirits  by  negro  traders  who  have  repudiated  the 
fetich  code,  as  no  native  would  dare  to  penetrate  into  it 
Again,  merchandize  may  occasionally  be  seen  deposited  by  the 
side  of  some  frequented  road  with  a sign  designating  the  price 
of  it ; for  example,  a basket  of  bananas  on  which  a certain 
number  of  shells  are  placed,  indicating  the  price  of  one  banana. 
The  vendor  leaves  his  merchandize  there  in  perfect  security,  for 
he  has  taken  care  to  place  beside  it  a fetich  charged  to  guard  it, 
and  no  negro  would  venture  to  touch  one  object  without  leaving 
in  its  place  the  sum  designated,  lest  he  might  draw  upon  himself 
a terrible  malediction. 

The  black  men  believe  firmly  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
hence  their  funerals  are  affairs  of  great  importance.  The  disgrace 
of  not  having  proper  obsequies  is  such  that  often  when  a family 
has  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a grand  funeral, 
the  body  of  the  deceased  is  wrapped  in  mats  and  preserved 
with  aromatic  herbs  in  some  secret  place  ; there  is  no  mourning 
or  wailing,  but  the  family  set  to  work  to  procure  the  required 
sum,  sometimes  pawning  their  children  for  the  purpose.  When 
all  is  ready  they  break  out  into  loud  sobs  and  weeping,  as  if  the 
death  had  just  taken  place,  and  proceed  to  bury  the  mummy. 
When  any  one  dies  away  from  his  country,  the  relatives  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  obtain  something  that  formed  part 
of  him,  a piece  of  his  clothing  or  some  of  his  hair,  and  over  this 
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the  funeral  rites  are  performed  ; for  those  who  receive  no  funeral 
honours  cannot  go  to  the  country  of  the  dead,  but  are  obliged 
to  roam  about  this  world,  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
thrown  into  the  great  fiery  furnace.  The  principal  disgrace 
of  capital  punishment  is  deprivation  of  burial ; the  greatest 
criminal  has  no  fear  of  the  next  world  if  he  is  sure  of  funeral 
honours,  for  the  negro  knows  no  wrong-doing  but  that  of  being 
found  out,  he  only  fears  temporal  punishment,  and  above  all, 
being  deprived  of  sepulture.  He  believes  that  the  dead,  if 
duly  buried,  lead  an  existence  very  similar  to  our  own,  except 
that  it  is  much  sadder.  Those  who  were  slaves  in  this  world 
remain  slaves  in  the  next  ; those  who  were  kings  here  are  also 
kings  hereafter;  they  have  the  same  pleasures,  the  same 
habits,  the  same  needs  they  had  whilst  living.  Hence  it  is 
considered  a duty  to  offer  them  libations  and  sacrifices  ; the 
kings,  chiefs,  and  persons  of  wealth  must  be  furnished  with  a 
retinue  of  women  and  slaves  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their 
position  and  secure  to  them  the  comforts  suitable  to  their  rank, 
and  they  become  enraged  with  the  living  if  they  do  not 
liberally  supply  their  wants  and  desires.  Victims  are  immo- 
lated beside  the  grave  of  chiefs,  women  and  slaves  being  mas- 
sacred that  they  may  accompany  the  dead  and  minister  to  him 
in  another  world  ; and  from  time  to  time  messengers  are  sent 
to  acquaint  the  dead  with  what  takes  place  on  the  earth. 

These  ideas  render  necessary  brigandage  and  continual  wars 
in  order  to  procure  a supply  of  victims.  Dahomey  has  acquired 
a sad  notoriety  from  the  small  value  there  attached  to  human 
life. 

One  day  the  King  of  Dahomey  thus  despatched  several  courriers  to 
his  predecessors,  when  he  remembered  some  insignificant  detail  of  his 
commissions  that  had  escaped  his  mind.  A poor  old  woman  was 
passing,  carrying  on  her  head  a pitcher  of  water.  The  King  called  her 
and  gave  her  his  message.  The  poor  wretch,  trembling  all  over, 
begged  and  implored  mercy. 

“ I have  done  nothing  wrong,”  she  said. 

“ I know  that,”  replied  the  King,  “ but  I am  sending  you  to  my 
father;  go  at  once.”  Resistance  was  in  vain,  the  poor  creature  knelt 
down,  drank  half  a bottle  of  brandy,  and  the  executioner  cut  off  her 
head.5 

There  exists  amongst  the  black  tribes  a secret  society,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  Ogboni , and  recognize  each  other 

5 Fetichism  and  Fetich - Worshippers , p.  98. 
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by  the  manner  of  shaking  hands,  and  other  signs.  The  lodge 
where  their  meetings  are  held  is  forbidden  to  those  who  are  not 
members,  and  death,  a cruel  death,  is  the  penalty  for  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  society.  This  sort  of  freemasonry  seems  to 
have  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  ancient  traditions  and 
customs,  and  will  prove  a terrible  barrier  to  civilization.  Sir 
Spencer  St  John0  gives  some  interesting  details  respecting  a 
similar  society  in  Hayti,  the  most  backward  of  the  American 
Republics,  where  fetich- worship  still  flourishes,  the  negroes 
imported  as  slaves  having  naturally  brought  their  religion  with 
them. 

The  society  of  the  Vaudoux  [he  writes]  is  widely  extended, 
though  few  are  initiated  into  all  its  secrets.  It  meddles  largely  in 
politics,  sometimes  its  members  will  act  as  a kind  of  secret  police. 
The  Vaudoux  are  looked  on  as  one  of  the  firmest  props  of  independ- 
ence. There  are  two  sects  of  worshippers,  one  indulges  in  human 
sacrifices,  the  other  is  content  with  the  blood  of  the  white  goat  and 
white  cock,  which  they  drink  mingled  with  rum. 

The  Africans  finding  a large,  almost  harmless  serpent  in  Hayti, 
welcomed  it  as  their  god,  and  the'r  fetich-priests  soon  collected 
followers  around  them.  The  masses  are  given  up  to  this  brutalizing 
worship  ; the  ceremonies  are  attended  with  the  grossest  debauchery,  and 
are  carried  on  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  a place  secure  from  profane  eyes. 
Vaudoux  signifies  an  all-powerful  and  supernatural  being  on  whom 
depend  all  the  events  of  the  world.  This  is  the  non-venomous  serpent 
under  whose  auspices  all  who  profess  this  doctrine  assemble;  he 
communicates  his  will  through  the  organ  of  a grand  priest,  and  through 
the  n egress  whom  the  love  of  the  latter  has  raised  to  the  rank  of 
grand  priestess.  These  bear  the  names  of  Papaloi  and  Mamaniot \ or 
rot.  It  is  they  who  decide  whether  the  serpent  agrees  to  admit  a 
candidate,  who  prescribe  the  obligations  and  duties  he  has  to  fulfil,  and 
who  receive  the  gifts  and  presents  the  god  expects  as  his  just  tribute. 
To  disobey  or  resist  them  is  to  disobey  God  Himself  and  expose  oneself 
to  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

The  ceremonies  commence  by  adoration  of  the  serpents  (how 
undisguisedly  diabolical  is  this  worship  !)  and  protestations  of  obedience 
and  secrecy.  The  serpent  is  confined  in  a box,  upon  which  the  priestess 
mounts,  and  the  sacred  ark  once  beneath  her  feet,  she  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  god ; she  is  seized  with  convulsive  trembling,  and  the 
oracle  speaks  by  her  mouth.  Whatever  she  is  pleased  to  prescribe  to 
the  imbecile  crowd  is  received  as  a decree  without  appeal.  The 
dancing  and  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  which  follows,  ends  in 
frenzied  excitement  and  disgusting  demoralization. 

6 Hayti ; or  the  Black  Republic . By  Sir  Spencer  St.  John.  Chapters  on 
Vaudoux  worship  and  Cannibalism. 
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A French  priest  once  disguised  himself  in  order  to  witness  these 
ceremonies.  After  the  goat  and  cock  had  been  killed,  and  those 
present  marked  with  their  blood,  a negro  asked  a favour  of  the 
priestess  : the  sacrifice  of  the  goat  without  horns . She  assented,  and  a 
child  sitting  with  feet  bound  was  slaughtered.  The  priest  could  contain 
himself  no  longer  when  he  saw  the  knife  raised,  and  shouted : “Spare 
the  child  !”  This  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  for 
his  life. 

Many  of  the  Papalois  have  been  convicted,  we  are  told,  on 
their  own  confession,  of  having  eaten  the  flesh  of  children. 

Fetichism  in  the  revolting  form  under  which  it  is  found 
amongst  the  negroes  is  the  religion  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
in  fact  it  shares  with  Mahometanism  all  Equatorial  Africa. 
Mahometanism  is  making  rapid  progress  amongst  the  black 
tribes,  a fact  which  alarms  all  the  friends  of  Africa.  The  pagan 
negro  may  be  converted,  the  Mussulman  negro  is  unapproach- 
able. All  travellers  concur  in  admitting  that  Protestant  missions 
of  every  denomination  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  an  utter 
failure,  although  the  Christianity  they  require  of  the  negro  only 
consists  in  the  outward  attendance  of  Sunday  services,  and  the 
wearing  some  kind  of  garment,  otherwise  proselytes  have 
to  give  up  none  of  their  pleasing  practices.  It  is  only  in  the 
circle  where  the  influence  of  Catholic  missions  is  felt  that 
fetichism  has  lost  credit  The  old  French  and  Portuguese 
settlements  along  the  coast  have  left  among  the  natives 
a traditional  esteem  for,  if  little  knowledge  of,  Christi- 
anity ; they  consider  our  religion  superior  to  theirs,  and  the  God 
of  the  white  man  greater  than  their  fetiches.  The  old  men 
content  themselves  with  this  speculative  esteem,  for  it  is  difficult 
at  their  age  to  divest  themselves  of  materialism,  but  they 
willingly  confide  their  children  to  the  missionaries,  and  these 
children  become  excellent  Christians.  A brief  report  of  the 
results  affected  by  twenty-two  years  of  arduous  apostolic  labour 
in  the  African  mission  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  account  of 
fetichism  from  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  facts  stated 
here  are  taken.  In  Catholic  evangelization  and  the  charity  of 
Christian  people  rests  the  only  hope  of  the  salvation  of  the 
black  fetich- worshipper. 

ELLIS  SCIIREIBER. 
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The  records  of  the  Council  of  Arles,  held  in  314  against  the 
Donatist  schism,  give  the  names  of  three  British  Bishops  as 
having  sat  there,  and  signed  the  decrees.  These  were,  Eborius 
of  York,  Restitutus  of  London,  and  Adelphius  of  a place 
variously  written  as  “ Civit.  Col.  Lindin.”  or  “Civit.  Col.  Leg. 
XI.,”1  which  Lingard,  adopting  the  former  reading,  supposes  to 
be  Lincoln,  and  others  fix  at  Caerleon  on  Usk  (Civitas  Legio- 
nis  XI.2),  one  of  the  chief  British  cities.  Anglican  writers  have 
not  only  acknowledged  but  have  strenuously  asserted  the  fact, 
which  they  have  imagined  to  afford  no  proof  against  the  primi- 
tive “ independence  ” of  the  British  Church.  Accepting  it  as  an 
interesting  archaeological  record,  they  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  nothing  in  the  acts  or  decrees  of  that  Council  support 
what  they  insist  on  terming  the  modem  Papal  claims.  It  will 
be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  three  Bishops,  by  their  subscription  at  Arles,  proclaimed 
themselves  as  Papal  abroad  as  four  or  five  successive  Popes  had 
initiated  them  into  being,  at  home.  We  accept  the  facts,  as 
given  by  Anglican  church  historians,  and  deduce  from  them  a 
conclusion  the  opposite  of  what  they  have  laboured  to  draw. 

It  is  not  very  material  to  dwell  upon  the  probability  that 
these  British  prelates  were  Archbishops,  representing  three  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  Romanized  portions  of  the  island. 
The  question  is,  not  of  their  ecclesiastical  rank,  but  of  the  faith 
and  discipline  which  they  subscribed  to  at  Arles,  and  inculcated 
on  their  return.  Yet,  certainly,  their  being  Archbishops,  with 
suffragans  under  them,  will  give  a more  extended  view  of  the 
union  of  all  Christianized  Britain  in  that  Pontifical  belief  and 
practice  of  which  England  for  three  centuries  and  a half  has 
been  disinherited. 

1 Because  the  Eleventh  Legion  is  known  to  have  been  quartered  there. 

2 This  is  Collier’s  theory,  Eccl.  Hist . vol.  i.  p.  60.  The  reading  Col.  Londin.  is 
untenable,  for  it  would  make  two  bishops  of  the  same  place. 
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What,  then,  were  the  doctrines,  and  what  the  points  of 
discipline,  to  which  our  three  British  Archbishops  (if  such  they 
were)  set  their  hands  at  Arles  ? 

This  Council,  among  the  most  important  and  representative 
that  has  ever  been  held  without  claiming  to  be  oecumenical,3 
was  also  the  first  that  assembled  on  the  ceasing  of  persecution  : 
for  it  dates  from  314,  the  very  year  of  Constantine’s  conversion. 
It  constitutes,  therefore,  the  earliest  act  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  Church,  when,  on  the  ceasing  of  persecution,  it 
was  free  to  breathe.  It  was  specially  held  against  the  Donatists 
of  Africa.  The  disturbances  originating  there  with  Majorinus, 
continued  by  Donatus,  began  chiefly  with  schism ; but,  like 
most  acts  of  rebellion  in  religion,  they  soon  developed  into  more 
overt  heresy.  It  is  seldom  that,  short  of  humble  submission 
and  retractation,  an  individual  or  a body  of  men  can  stop  on  the 
inclined  plane  of  theological  falsehood.  The  Donatists,  then, 
arrived  at  the  assertions 

1.  That  they  alone  were  the  true  Church;  thus  excom- 
municating the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  east,  west,  and  above 
all,  the  Holy  See ; and  denying  to  the  Church  her  attributes  of 
Catholicity,  perpetuity,  and  freedom  from  errors  in  faith. 

2.  That  no  one  who  had  been  baptized  or  ordained  by  a 
traditor — one  who  in  time  of  persecution  had  delivered  up  the 
sacred  writings  and  eucharistic  vessels — was  truly  baptized  or 
ordained ; and  that  such  person  therefore  was  to  be  re-baptized 
and  re-ordained : thus  denying  the  “ One  Baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,”  and  the  indelible  “ characters  ” impressed  by 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Orders. 

3.  That  the  Church,  in  permitting  the  presence  of  sinners 
in  her  communion,  ceased  to  be  the  Church ; thus  falsifying 
our  Lord’s  description  of  the  Church  militant  as  a field  with 
wheat  and  tares ; as  a net  with  good  fishes  and  bad  : and 
thereby  allying  themselves  with  the  Cathari,  and  other  sects  who 
had  imagined  a Church  containing  only  the  elect. 

4.  They  approached  towards  the  severity  of  the  Novatians, 
who  excluded  for  ever  from  the  Divine  favour  all  who  had 
sinned  mortally  after  Baptism,  notwithstanding  any  degree  of 

5 It  was,  at  least,  a General  Council  of  the  West.  Constantine  expresses  his 
satisfaction  at  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  “a  great  number  of 
bishops  from  innumerable  parts  of  the  Empire.”  Pope  St.  Silvester  was  represented, 
not  by  a Bishop,  as  at  Nictea,  but  by  two  priests,  Claudian  and  Vitus,  and  two 
deacons  Eugenius  and  Cyriacus : a significant  fact,  which  passes  unnoticed  by  non- 
Catholic  historians  and  controversial  writers,  pledged  to  non-Catholic  theories. 
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repentance  shown  by  the  awakened  sinner.  The  Donatists 
admitted  that  penance  could  finally  restore  him,  but  made  that 
penance  more  prolonged  and  severe  than  the  Church’s  milder 
canons  of  penitential  discipline.4 

From  this  statement  of  Donatist  doctrines,  as  condemned  at 
Arles,  it  is  plain,  that  Restitutus,  Eborius,  and  Adelphius  would 
not  have  been  found  side  by  side  with  any  Bishop  of  London,  of 
York,  or  of  Lincoln,  since  Elizabeth  became  head  of  the 
Anglican  body.  For  whereas  they,  in  their  early  century, 
subscribed  the  Canons  of  the  Council  that  struck  at  the  false 
doctrines  of  Donatus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Anglican  spirit 
as  well  as  formularies  contain  no  little  that  is  allied  to  Donatism 
in  two  of  its  most  important  phases. 

(1).  The  assumption  on  which  the  religious  change  in 
England  proceeded,  was,  that  all  Christendom,  except  the 
foreign  sympathizers  in  Germany  and  Geneva,  and  such  bodies 
as  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  had  fallen  from  the  faith. 
Such  is  the  language  of  those  Homilies,  endorsed  by  the 
Articles  as  “ containing  a godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,” 
and  which  are  therefore  “to  be  read  in  churches  by  the 
ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly.”5  They  speak  it  in  terras 
for  which  any  minister  reading  them  diligently  and  distinctly 
ought  to  apologize  to  his  hearers  from  the  reading-desk,  and 
which  we  may  well  excuse  ourselves  from  quoting.  So  much  for 
Cranmer  and  his  following.  George  Herbert,  and  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Year , re-echo  it  in  their  own  gentler  strains. 
“ Dearest  Mother,”  exclaims  the  model  “ country  parson,” 
addressing  the  Anglican  body, 

But,  dearest  Mother,  what  they  miss, 

to  wit,  the  Catholic  Church,  which  he  accuses  of  excess  in  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  non-conformists,  who  erred  by  defect— 

The  mean—  thy  praise  and  glory  is, 

And  long  may  be  ! 

Blessed  be  God,  whose  will  it  was 

To  double-moat  thee  by  His  grace, 

And  none  but  thee. 

4 In  contrast  to  this  unchristian  rigour,  few  things  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
lenient  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  the  Council  acted  towards  them.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle  : “ Mild  to  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient : with  modesty  admonishing 
them  that  resist  the  truth  ; if  perad venture  God  may  give  them  repentance  to  know 
the  truth,  and  they  may  recover  themselves  from  the  snares  of  the  devil,  by  who® 
they  are  led  captive  at  his  will  ” (2  Tim.  ii.  24 — 26). 

5 Article  xxxv. 
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Keblc,  in  turn,  would  persuade  his  Anglican  readers  to 
“speak  gently  of  their  sister’s  fall,”  as  members  in  a family  circle 
who  have  preserved  their  integrity  may  mourn  with  wounded 
affectionateness  over  one  who  has  brought  a blot  on  their 
escutcheon  ; and  he  expresses  a mild  hope  that  the  excellent 
qualities  and  “patient  love”  of  the  established  communion  may 
still  win  back  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  error  of  her  ways. 
“While  we  bless  your  simplicity,  we  do  not  envy  your  lack  of 
good  sense,”  Thucydides  makes  one  party  in  a controversy  say 
to  the  other.  It  is  a dictum  of  wide  application. 

This  concurrent  tradition,  including  such  opposite  poles  as 
Keble  and  Cranmer,  was  recognized,  from  the  first,  as  the  only 
line  by  which  to  justify,  or  palliate,  the  manifest  sins  of  the  so- 
called  “ Reformation.”  Four  thousand  three  hundred  0 religious 
houses,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  chantries,  and  other  altars 
destroyed  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; abbots,  monks 
and  priests  hanged,  drawn,  quartered  ; ignorant  teachers  thrust 
into  the  place  of  the  deprived  clergy,  or  the  clergy  themselves, 
under  terror  of  penalties  and  destitution,  “compelled  to  blas- 
pheme”— facts  like  these,  which  not  the  most  partial  chronicler 
has  ventured  to  deny,  needed  some  justification  of  equal 
magnitude.  It  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  a sweeping  charge 
of  corruption  brought  against  “ the  Roman  branch,”  and  the 
audacious  claim  that  the  new  creed  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
country  by  axe  and  halter,  was  derived  from  the  pure  foun- 
tains of  primitive  Christianity.  We  have  heard  Collier  press 
Lucretius  into  his  service,  and  announce  what  a joy  it  is  to 
trace  up  those  fountains,  and  to  draw  from 7 them.  It  is  a 
joy  we  are  now  claiming  to  share  with  him. 

In  England,  then,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  Africa  in 
the  fourth,  might  be  found,  according  to  this  theory,  a petite 
tfg/iset  a “little  flock”  of  faithful  ones,  “in  the  midst  of  the 


• The  items  of  this  tremendous  sum-total  are  : Smaller  religious  houses  dissolved 
in  *533,  375  > afterwards,  the  larger  houses,  646;  colleges,  96;  hospitals,  no; 
chantries,  2374 ; Irish  monasteries,  700.  Taking  the  very  low  average  of  only  four 
Masses  said  in  each  house,  there  were  about  17,200  Masses  abolished  for  one  day. 
Multiply  by  365,  you  have  5,178,055  abolished  for  every  year.  Multiply,  again,  by 
only  300  years,  and  there  are  1,500,534,000  Masses  abolished.  Add  to  this,  say,  one 
sixth,  for  the  actual  number.  But  this  is  understating  it  throughout ; considering  the 
number  of  priests  in  the  larger  houses,  and  the  development  that  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  smaller  ones,  if  England  had  not  bee.i  torn  away  bom  the  unity  of  the 
faith. 

7 Juvat  integros  accedere  fontes, 

Atque  haurire. 
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earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  as  if  a few  olives,  that  remain, 
should  be  shaken  out  of  the  olive  tree,  or  grapes,  when  the 
vintage  is  ended.”8  They  live  in  a land  of  Gessen,  and  have 
light,  while  all  around  is  Egyptian  darkness.  “ We  are  the  true 
Gnostics,”  they  cry  ; 14  with  us  is  7 vcoais,  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  purity  of  practice.”  Whether  they  asserted  that  the 
Roman  See  and  its  dependencies  had  fallen,  because  of  its 
mercy  to  the  penitent,  as  Tertullian  said  ; or  whether  because 
it  admitted  the  validity  of  baptism  by  penitent,  or  sinner, 
or  heretic,  which  was  charged  against  it  by  Donatus; 
or  whether  because  of  its  maintainance  of  a spiritual  authority 
from  its  Divine  head  as  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Tudor— 
the  several  accusations  led  to  one  common  conclusion.  We 
have  it,  as  regards  England,  in  that  Nineteenth  Article,  to  which 
every  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  is  bound  to  yield 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  and  to  subscribe  it  in  the  literal 
grammatical  sense  of  the  words  : 

“As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
have  erred  ; so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in 
their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith.” 

Not  thus  did  St.  Augustine  believe,  when,  among  the  chief 
reasons  that  retained  him  in  the  great  body  of  believers,  was 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  great  a body,  and,  like  all  corporate 
bodies,  united.  “Consider,  I pray  you,  what  folly  the  heretics 
labour  under.  Severed  from  union  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 
holding  a part  and  letting  go  the  whole,  they  will  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  entire  world,  over  which  the  glory  of  Christ  is 
diffused.  But  we  Catholics  are  in  all  the  earth,  because  we 
communicate  in  every  land  wherein  the  glory  of  Christ  is 
diffused.  Let  the  peoples  confess  to  Thee , O God : let  all  the 
peoples  confess \t  Thee.9  A heretic  comes  forward,  and  says:  I 
have  people  in  Africa  : and  another,  from  some  other  quarter, 
says  : and  I have  people  in  Galatia.  Thou  hast  them  in  Africa; 
he  has  them  in  Galatia  : I seek  for  a man  who  has  them 
everywhere.  Learn  from  the  verse  that  follows,  that  he  speaks 
pot  of  a part : Let  all  peoples  confess  to  Thee.  Walk  in  the 
way  with  all  nations ; walk  in  the  way  with  all  peoples ; ye  sons 
of  peace,  ye  sons  of  the  [one]  sole  Catholic  Church ; walk  in 
this  way,  and  sing  as  ye  walk.”  10 

8 Isaias  xxiv.  13.  9 Fsalm  lxvi.  3,  $. 

18  St.  Aug.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ivi.  n.  1 3 (al.  6)  col  764.  in  Ps.  lxvi.  no.  6 (al.  4)  col 
940,  41. 
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This  is  a joy  that  comes  from  tracing  up  the  fountains. 
Again : 41  In  the  Catholic  Church  many  other  thingj  there  are, 
which  most  justly  keep  me  in  her  bosom.  The  agreement  of 
peoples  and  of  nations  keeps  me  ; an  authority  begun  with 
miracles,  nourished  with  hope,  increased  with  charity,  confirmed 
by  antiquity,  keeps  me  ; the  succession  of  priests  from  the  very 
chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord,  after  His  Resur- 
rection, committed  His  sheep  to  be  fed,  down  even  to  the 
present  Bishop,11  keeps  me ; lastly,  the  very  name  of  the 
Catholic  Church  keeps  me — a name  which  this  Church  alone, 
amid  so  many  heresies,  has  retained,  not  without  cause  ; so  that, 
though  all  heretics  would  fain  have  themselves  called  Catholics, 
yet  no  heretic  would  dare  [in  answer]  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
stranger : 4 Where  is  the  assembly  of  the  Catholic  Church  held  ? ’ 
to  point  out  his  own  basilica  or  house12  [of  worship].  These 
ties  of  the  Christian  name,  therefore,  so  many,  so  strong,  so 
cherished,  justly  retain  the  believer  within  the  Catholic  Church.” 
And  a little  later,  in  the  same  treatise  : 44  Thou  see st  what  is  the 
force  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  matter  ; [an 
authority]  which  is  firmly  settled  by  the  series  of  Bishops,  and 
by  the  consent  of  so  many  peoples.” 13 

Not  to  go  deeper  into  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  from 
whom  parallel  passages  might  be  given  in  abundance,  these 
words  are  enough  to  show  how  thorough  would  have  been  the 
agreement  of  the  great  St.  Augustine  with  the  Council  of 
Arles,  had  he  lived  in  that  earlier  day.  They  show,  too,  what 
he  would  have  thought  of  the  Anglican  pretensions,  had  he 
been  on  earth  when  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  rending  away 
England  from  Catholic  unity.  Here,  he  would  have  both  felt 
and  urged,  was  Donatism  over  again,  plus  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood ; plus  the  sweeping  into  the  royal  coffers  of  what 


11  St.  Celestine,  whose  pontificate  extended  from  422  to  432.  St.  Augustine  died 
in  430.  For  the  “succession  of  priests,”  compare  St.  Irenceus  : “The  blessed 
Apostles,  therefore,  having  founded  and  built  up  that  Church  [of  Rome]  committed 
the  sacred  office  of  the  episcopacy  to  Linus,  of  whom  Paul  makes  mention  in  his 
Epistles  to  Timothy.  To  him  succeeded  Anacletus,  and  after  him,  in  the  third  place 
from  the  Apostles,  Clement,”  &c. 

ia  “If  ever  thou  art  sojourning  in  any  city,  do  not  merely  inquire  where  the 
Lord’s  house  is;  for  the  sects  of  the  profane  also  attempt  to  call  their  own  dens, 
houses  of  the  Lord  ; nor  merely,  Where  is  the  Church?  but,  Where  is  the  Catholic 
Church  ? For  this  is  the  special  name  of  the  holy  one  and  Mother  of  us  all.  which  is 
indeed  the  Spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.”  (St. 
Cyril  of  Jesusalem,  Catech.  x\iii.  25). 

13  Aug.  Contra  Epis . Munich,  Fttndam,  col.  269. 
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had  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  Divine  service  and  the 
poor ; plus  the  despotic  intrusion  of  Caesar  into  the  things  of 
God. 

(2).  A second  point  of  contact  between  the  Donatist  and  the 
Anglican  schisms  may  be  found  in  the  deeply  Herodian  character 
of  the  latter.  The  Donatists  afford  the  first  example  of  an 
appeal  from  the  Church  to  the  Crown.  This  they  had  done 
after  their  condemnation  at  Rome,  and  before  the  Synod 
of  Arles  : their  importunity,  indeed,  had  induced  Constantine  to 
promote  its  assembling.  Condemned  by  the  Pope’s  Legates  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  they  then  laid  a second  appeal 
before  the  Emperor.  It  is  true,  that  on  this  occasion  his 
language  was  that  of  a humble  son  of  the  Church.  In  his  letter 
to  the  assembled  Fathers  before  their  dispersion,  while  he 
thanked  them  for  the  decision  they  had  arrived  at,  he  com- 
plained of  the  perverse  obstinacy  and  pride  of  the  heretics,  who, 
instead  of  receiving  the  ecclesiastical  judgment  with  the  same 
reverence  as  if  the  Lord  Himself  had  sat  among  them,14  had 
made  appe  .1  to  himself,  as  though  they  had  been  pagans . Never- 
theless, it  is  equally  true,  that  a fatal  precedent  was  here 
established,  of  which  his  successors  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  The  Donatists,  a sect  in  a corner,  were  followed  by 
the  Arians,  a malignant  and  wide-spread  heresy.  If  Constantine 
himself  was  afterwards  deceived,  and  did  not  wholly  escape 
Arian  influences,  they  who  came  after  him,  and  openly  espoused 
that  blasphemous  misbelief,  found  ready  to  their  hands  the 
weapon  of  State  interference  which  his  example  had  furnished. 
“Though  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  so  new  to  Christianity, 
still  imbued  with  a multitude  of  pagan  prejudices,  should 
easily  have  confounded  the  relations  between  the  powers 
temporal  and  spiritual,  yet  this  first  usurpation,  the  origin  of 
the  encroachments  which  the  Emperors  continued  to  make  on 
the  domain  of  things  purely  ecclesiastical,  is  none  the  less  to  be 
deplored.” 15 

So  far,  for  the  Herodian  characteristics  of  the  Donatist 
schism.  It  appealed  to  Caesar  in  the  things  of  God.  Need  we 
draw  out  the  parallel  afforded  by  that  other  separation  from 
Catholic  unity,  which  has  always  leant  on  the  secular  arm,  and 


14  “ Sacerdotum  judicium  ita  debet  haberi,  ac  si  ipse  Dominus  residens  judicet." 
Constant.  (Epist  ad  PP.  Arelat.). 

15  Goschler,  Dictionn , Encycl.  de  la  Theol.  Cath.%  in  voc.  Constantin  le  Grand. 
Compare  the  language  of  the  Council’s  Synodal  epistle  to  the  Pope,  quoted  below. 
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carried  its  cultus  civilis  into  the  domain  of  positive  dogmatic 
belief,  or  rather,  the  denial  of  it  ? 

But  before  we  have  done  with  this  Council,  we  are  concerned 
with  one  or  two  of  its  canons,  and  with  the  Synodal  letter  which 
it  sent  to  Pope  St  Silvester  on  its  close. 

The  Fathers  at  Arles,  as  spokesmen  of  the  Catholic 
belief  of  their  day,  passed  a practical  resolution,  based  on  a 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  they  do  not  stay  to  prove;  for  they  were 
not  met  for  a catechetical  instruction.  But  they  laid  down  the 
law  for  believers,  and  thus  tersely : 

Canon  xix.  That  a place  to  sacrifice  be  given  to  stranger- 
bishops. 

“ As  to  stranger-bishops,  who  are  wont  to  come  into  a city,  it 
seemed  good  [to  the  Council]  to  give  them  a place  where  they 
may  offer.” 

These  are  words  not  easily  read  in  the  light  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Article,  which  denounces,  as  blasphema  figmenta  et 
pemtcioscz  imposturce , “the  Sacrifices  of  Masses.”16  Accordingly^ 
Jeremy  Collier  can  find  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but 
fearlessly17  to  maintain  that  these  words  ought  to  have  been 
different ; that  the  Fathers  at  Arles  should  in  all  conscience 
have  expressed  themselves  by  terms  more  in  harmony  with  the 

16  The  only  refuge  of  Anglican  writers  from  the  force  of  these  evidences,  is  to 
attempt  a distinction  between  “the  Sacrifices  of  Masses”  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Mass. 
But  this  will  not  avail ; since  the  plural  is  here  but  a reduplication  of  the  singular, 
involving  no  difference  of  doctrine.  There  either  does  or  does  not  exist  what  some 
even  of  their  own  body  have  called  “the  Unbloody  Sacrifice  ” of  the  altar.  If  by  this 
they  mean  what  the  early  Fathers  meant  by  ir poo-<popa,  \ttrovpylay  offerre , sacrificare , 
etc.,  then  they  mean  a substantive  objective  sacrifice,  a true  victim  truly  immolated, 
not  a mere  “sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.”  And  if  this,  then  l>etween  the 
offering  made  once  in  the  day  or  several  times,  between  its  being  made  once  or 
several  times  in  the  same  place,  that  is,  between  the  Sacrifices  of  Masses  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  only  difference  is  one  of  quantity  (so  to  speak,)  not  of 
quality.  What  the  article  aims  at,  is  the  objective  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  on  the  altar. 
To  destroy  belief  in  this,  the  Anglican  body  pulled  down  the  altar,  and  put  the 
“massing”  priest  to  a cruel  death.  What  it  denounced  as  a figment,  a blasphemy, 
an  imposture,  was  the  statement — a sound  and  a Catholic  one,  which  every  priest 
would  make,  every  day — that  “ Christ  was  there  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead.” 
And  this  is  as  truly  affirmed,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  as  really  celebrated,  whether 
Mass  is  said  once  in  the  day  only,  or  from  early  morning  to  mid-day  on  the  many 
altars  of  some  vast  cathedral. 

17  Dr.  Fraser,  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  a sermon  on  the  opening  of  St. 
Clement’s  Protestant  Church,  some  nine  years  ago,  “thought  it  might  be  said  fearlessly, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  what  might  l>e  called  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  writings  of  St. Clement.”  He  was  taken 
to  task  for  this  astonishing  assertion  ; and  proofs  were  given,  which  lay  indeed  on  the 
surface.  But,  according  to  the  Anglican  policy,  his  lordship  passed  on  serenely  to 
the  next  topic  on  hand. 
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pure  and  apostolical  branch.  And  this  he  does  in  the  most 
emphatic  way ; that  is,  not  by  cavilling  at  their  words,  but  by 
altering  them.  It  is  one  among  the  instances  of  “ adaptation  to 
the  use  of  the  English  Church.”  He  quotes  the  canon  thus  : 

“ 19.  That  foreign  bishops,  when  they  come  into  a city,  may 
have  the  liberty  of  consecrating  the  holy  Sacrament.” 18 

The  special  dishonesty  of  this  version,  or  perversion,  consists 
both  in  his  substituting  one  term  for  another,  and  also  including 
the  sentence  in  inverted  commas,  as  if  these  were  the  very  words 
of  the  canon.  It  is  hardly,  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  here  a 
“clerical  error”  of  the  Clarendon  Press;  for  this  punctuation 
runs  through  some  page  and  a half  of  the  volume,  and  applies 
to  all  the  canons  given  to  Arles.  Nor  is  it  a solitary  instance  of 
Colliers  perversions  in  the  matter  of  this  Council ; for  his 
rendering  of  a previous  canon  is  just  as  bad,  and  with  the  same 
animus : 

Canon  xv.  provides : “ That  deacons  are  not  to  offer.” 

“ As  to  the  deacons,  whom  in  many  places  we  have  known 
to  offer,  it  seemed  good  [to  the  Council]  that  they  ought  by  no 
means  to  do  so.” 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  priests,  for  which  the  sword  of 
Diocletian  was  chiefly  responsible,  deacons,  in  many  places,  had 
attempted  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people  by  an  act  some- 
what like  that  of  Oza  in  touching  the  Ark.  They  had  done 
their  best  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  to  “offer”  the  adorable 
Sacrifice.  But  this  is  too  Popish  for  Collier,  who  puts  it : 

“15.  That  deacons,  who  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  go 
beyond  their  commission,  and  therefore  that  practice  shall  not 
be  allowed  for  the  future.” 

Stillingfleet  offends  in  this  matter  no  less  than  Collier.  He 
translates  the  fifteenth  canon  : “ The  deacons  are  forbidden  to 
celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  called  offering ; ” and  the 
nineteenth : “ As  to  travelling  bishops,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  perform  Divine  offices  in  the  city  they  came  unto.” 
Only  imagine  some  previous  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  thus 
quoted  in  any  debate  in  the  House ; or  a pleader  in  a law- 
court  thus  to  deal  with  a case  in  precedent ; or  a witness  before 
a judge  to  give  such  a garbled  account  of  a transaction,  verbal 
or  written  ; or  any  one,  reputed  fair  and  honest,  to  substitute 
one  significant  word  for  another,  in  the  daily  dealings  between 
man  and  man.  What  position  would  that  transgressor  thence- 
18  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist . of  Croat  Britain , vol.  i.  p.  63.  Oxford  Edition,  1845. 
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forward  occupy  on  the  scale  of  truthfulness  ? Who  would  trust 
him,  on  his  next  assertion  ? 

Every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  knows  the  full  force  of 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  “offering  Sacrifice,”  and 
44  consecrating  the  holy  Sacrament  ” or  “ celebrating  the  Lord’s 
Supper.”  These  several  terms  formed  a Shibboleth  for  the 
opposing  forces  of  Catholic  truth  and  of  Anglican  declension. 
From  the  time  when  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  Hebrews,  “we 
have  an  altar,  of  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the 
tabernacle,”  priest,  altar,  offering,  sacrifice,  have  expressed  the 
highest  act  and  the  essence  of  Christian  worship.  Where  a 
country  is  included  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  there  “ the  clean 
oblation  is  offered  ” by  the  Gentiles  to  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
according  to  the  words  of  Malachias.  Where  a country  falls 
from  the  faith,  there  “the  daily  Sacrifice  is  taken  away,” 
according  to  the  words  of  Daniel.19  From  the  time  when 
Somerset  acted  for  Edward,  and  when  afterwards  Parker 
did  the  bidding  of  Elizabeth  in  her  evil  work,  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  began  to  vanish.  The  44  altar  ” sank  into  the  com- 
munion-table ; the  44  offering  ” was  no  longer  an  oblation  of  the 
elements  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend  in  the 
Omnipotence  of  transubstantiation.  It  became  a mere  “offering 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ” on  the  part  of  the  worshipper. 
These  two  streams  of  incompatible  doctrine  have  been  running 
continually  through  all  time.  England  and  Germany  have  been 
battlefields  for  the  contradictories  involved.  The  altars  torn 
down  by  the  advisers  of  the  young  King,  were  re-erected  by  his 
elder  sister.  Elizabeth,  in  turn,  succeeds  to  Mary,  and  they  are 
down  again.  The  established  religion  has  been  rent  by  the 
throes  of  these  incompatible  elements.  After  many  fluctuations 
on  the  Protestant  side,  comes  the  remarkable  Catholic  revival  of 
fifty  years  since.  One  of  its  overt  acts  is  to  erect  a stone  altar 
in  the  round  church  at  Cambridge.  This  is  met  by  a counter 
action  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  orders  its  removal.  It  is 
pronounced  by  the  judge  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established.  There  is  to  be 
substituted  for  it,  44  an  honest  moveable  table.”  Such  are  a few 
leading  facts,  denoting  the  course  of  an  inextinguishable 
controversy. 

When,  therefore,  Stillingfleet  and  Collier  so  state  the  canons 
of  Arles,  as  to  robe  them  in  the  dress  of  Anglicanism,  they 
w Cf.  Hefele,  Hist . t Us  Comiles,  vol.  i.  p.  191 
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commit  a manifest  offence  against  the  sanctity  of  historic  truth. 
It  is  simply  removing  the  landmarks.  In  their  original  text, 
these  canons  were  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  Anglican 
readers ; and  such  among  the  learned  as  were  able  to  consult 
them  would  be  tinged  with  Anglican  views,  and  pledged  to 
perpetuate  them.  Stillingfleet  and  Collier  stand  side  by  side  in 
tiie  same  dock,  arraigned  upon  the  same  count  of  falsehood. 
The  reader  will  judge  whether  charity  can  be  stretched  so  far  as 
to  suppose  them  in  inculpable  error. 

A canon  discovered,  with  five  others,  by  Mansi,  in  an  ancient 
manuscript  at  Lucca,  and  purporting  to  have  been  passed  at 
Arles,  is  supposed  by  him  to  have  belonged  to  a later  Council 
held  in  the  same  city.  It  is  a stringent  regulation  with  regard 
to  clerical  celibacy.  Supposing  it  to  have  emanated  from  this  first 
Council  of  Arles,  it  is  not,  certainly,  more  severe  than  a canon 
passed  eight  or  nine  years20  before,  at  the  Synod  of  Elvira  in 
Spain.  Both  canons  equally  decree  the  deposition  u from  the 
honour  of  the  cleiical  state,”  of  those  who  should  not  observe 
the  condition  which  beseemed  the  performance  of  their  sacred, 
of  their  “ daily,  ministrations.”  And  this,  presupposing  their 
having  entered  the  marriage  state  before  receiving  Holy 
Orders.  Marriage  after  ordination  is  a thing  hardly  con- 
templated, and  summarily  dealt  with,  when  it  is  found  to  have 
occurred.21 

But  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  this  great 
Council  is  the  synodal  letter  sent,  together  with  the  canons 
just  passed,  by  the  assembled  Fathers  to  Pope  St  Silvester, 
at  the  close  of  its  deliberations.  In  this,  they  followed  the 
precedent  set  them  by  St.  Cyprian  sixty- three  years  previously, 
when  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  under  his 
presidency  in  251,  were  sent  to  Pope  St.  Cornelius  for  his  assent 
In  treating  this  synodal  epistle  of  the  Fathers  at  Arles,  we  have 
to  notice  the  unworthy  misrepresentation  or  travesty  of  it  by 
Stillingfleet  and  Collier,  under  whose  hands  it  becomes  so 
distorted,  that  the  Fathers,  did  they  return  to  this  world, 
would  hardly  know  themselves  again. 

Let  us  first  take  the  epistle,  as  it  stands : 

“To  the  most  beloved  Pope  Silvester. — United  in  the  bond 

20  i.e.  a.d.  305  or  306,  see  Hefele,  Hist.  (Us  Candle  sy  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

21  As  in  the  first  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Neocxsarea,  the  date  of  which  is 
coincident  with  that  of  Arles,  or  from  that  to  325  (Hefele,  vol  i.  p.  217).  Compare 
Ibid.  p.  204,  for  the  10th  Canon  of  Ancyra  in  the  year  314. 
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of  our  common  charity,  and  of  the  unity  of  our  Mother  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  brought  by  the  will  of  the  most  pious 
Emperor  to  the  city  of  Arles,  we  salute  thee  from  this  place, 
most  glorious22  Pope,  with  the  reverence  due.”  The  document 
then  complains  of  the  perversity  of  the  heretics,  and  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  Church. 
It  proceeds : “Whereupon,  by  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  our 
Mother  the  Church,  who  knows  and  approves  her  own,  [these 
men]  have  been  either  condemned,  or  thrust  away.  And  would, 
O dearest  Brother,  thou  hadst  deemed  it  of  sufficient  moment23 
to  be  present  at  so  great  and  solemn  a sight.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them  would  then  have 
been  a more  severe  one  ; while,  in  having  thy  judgment  together 
with  our  own,  our  assembly  would  have  exulted  with  greater  joy. 
But,  since  thou  hast  not  been  at  all  able  to  absent  thyself  from 
that  place  where  the  Apostles  daily  preside,  while  their  blood 
also  bears  unceasing  witness  to  the  glory  of  God — it  has 
therefore  seemed  good  [to  us],  in  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  His  angels,  that  we,  whom  He  hath  moved  individually  to 
do  so,  should  give  judgment  about  these  matters  also,  in  this 
present  tranquil  time.”24  They  send  to  the  Pontiff  therefore 
their  canon§,  and  conclude  : “ It  hath  seemed  good  also,  that 
they  should  permeate26  [or  pervade]  all  from  thee,  who  dost 
hold  the  greater  dioceses;20  from  thee  especially.” 

22  Another  reading  gives  : 14  Most  religious.” 

23  i.e.  if  the  reading  tanti  fecisses  is  correct.  Another  is  : Ad  hoc  tantum  spec - 
taculum  interesses.  See  below. 

54  Either,  (i)  now  that  persecution  has  ceased,  and  we  are  able  in  quietness  to 
provide  by  legislation  for  the  Church’s  urgent  needs  : or  (2)  now  that  the  chief  and 
immediate  cause  of  our  assembling,  the  disturbance  raised  by  Donatism,  has  been 
decided  and  allayed,  and  we  are  permitted  a breathing-time  before  separating  : or, 
(3)  that  we  may  decide  about  the  several  points  that  will  make  for  peace  and  unity  in 
our  several  spheres  ; disturbed  as  it  has  been  by  these  secondary  as  well  as  by  the 
primary  question. 

25  Insinuari. 

23  In  this  important  passage,  again,  both  writers  concur  in  a flagrant  misquotation. 
“ It  is  true,  they  say  the  Pope  had  a larger  diocese.  But  if  these  words  had  implied 
so  much  as  a patriarchal  power  over  the  bishops  there  assembled,  how  could  they 
assume  to  themselves  this  power  to  make  canons,”  etc.  So  Stillingfleet  (p.  83). 
Collier  repeats  him  (vol.  i.  p.  64)  almost  in  the  same  words,  and  with  the  same  denial 
of  the  Pope’s  hiving  even  a patriarchal  power  over  the  Council.  As  if  the  fact  of  a 
bishop  having  a diocese  of  greater  extent  would  induce  a synod  of  bishops  to  commu- 
nicate their  canons  especially  to  him.  The  patent  truth,  which  these  writers  endeavour 
to  obscure,  is  the  primitive  reference  and  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  placed 
over  all  other  bishops — 44  the  Bishop  of  bishops,”  as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
afterwards  greeted  him.  It  was  not  then  formulat  d so  precisely  as  later  errors 
rendered  necessary : but,  like  the  Homoousion,  and  other  definitions,  it  lay  deep  in 
the  Church’s  instinct,  till  44  the  times  and  seasons  ” had  arrived  to  stamp  it  un- 
undeniably  by  a form  of  sound  words. 
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Some  points  of  this  epistle  may  be  taken  seriatim:  and 
we  shall  see  how  Anglican  authorities,  so  much  relied  on  by 
their  co-religionists,  have  misrepresented  them. 

(a)  44  To  the  most  belcrved  Pope  Silvester, .**  Omitted  altogether 
by  Stillingfleet  and  Collier.  It  was  too  Popish.  To  love  the 
Papacy  was  to  love  the  words  and  commission  of  its  Divine 
Founder.  To  hate  and  revile  it,  was  the  spirit  of  Core,  Dathan, 
and  Abiron.  If  the  Fathers  at  Arles,  if  Eborius,  Restitutus  and 
Adelphius  called  the  Pope,  Pope,  and  called  him  beloved,  and  if 
we  are  writing  a book  to  show  the  British  Church  in  an  attitude 
of  independence  of  Rome,  we  must  perforce  omit  this  preface. 
The  44  image  and  superscription  ” denote  too  plainly  a coin  of 
Papal  currency.  And,  so  reasoning,  they  were  wise  in  their 
gen  ration.  For  to  call  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  by  the  name 
44  Father/*  is  surely  to  acknowledge  him  the  head  of  the  family. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  a suppression  of  truth  had  been 
here  the  only  offence  of  these  Anglican  writers.  But,  grave  offence 
as  it  always  is  in  such  a matter,  it  does  not  stand  alone.  They 
state  what  is  palpably  false.  44  To  the  most  beloved  Pope 
Silvester** — 44  to  thee,  most  glorious,  [or]  most  religious  Pope/' 
So  speak  the  Fathers  at  Arles.  u These  bishops  of  Arles  knew 
no  other  style  then,  but  charitati  tuce'.'  So  affirms  Stillingfleet 
44  At  this  time  of  day,  the  Fathers  assembled  at  Arles  thought 
charitati  tuce,  your  friendliness,  ceremony  enough,  even  for  the 
see  of  Rome.*’  So  echoes  Collier.  Which  will  you  have, 
O Theophilus — these  men,  bolstering  up  their  schism,  Oeoiv 
hiatyvXaTTovTs*;,  by  garbling,  suppression,  and  mis-statement, 
or  Saints  and  Martyrs  taught  by  the  Apostles,  standing  as 
precentors  of  a chorus  of  consentient  writers  of  the  East  no  less 
than  of  the  West  ? 

(b)  44  United  in  the  bond  of  our  common  charity /*  &c.  It  is 
impossible  not  here  to  recall  the  salutation  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  couched  in  the  ardent 
language  of  that  great  martyr,  who  seems  to  exhaust  all  epithets 
of  admiration,  praise,  and  love,  in  addressing  the  latter  See  of 
Peter  in  Rome — he  who  had  succeeded  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles27  in  his  first  chair  at  Antioch. 

14  Ignatius,  who  is  also  Theophorus,  to  the  Church  which  hath 
found  mercy  in  the  majesty  of  the  Father  most  High,  and  of 

-7  St.  Ignatius  was  the  third  Bishop  of  Antioch  ; St.  Evodius  (who  is  supposed  to 
have  const  ciated  Si.  Paul)  being  the  second,  and  having  received  consecration  fro® 
the  hands  of  St.  Feter  himself. 
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Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son ; [to  the  Church]  beloved  and 
enlightened  in  the  Will  of  Him  who  willeth  all  things  that  are 
according  to  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  our  God,  and  which 
presides  (7 Tpofcddrjrai)  in  the  place  of  the  choir28  of  the  Romans  : 
all-godly,  all-gracious,  all-blessed,  all-praised,  all-prospering, 
all-hallowed,  and  presiding  over  charity.” 

Here  is  presidency  enough,  surely,  for  the  Church  of  Rome  : 
first,  presidency  absolute,  44  presiding  in  Rome  ; ” next,  inasmuch 
as  mutual  charity  is  the  attribute  by  which  all  men  were  to 
recognize  our  Lord’s  disciples,  therefore  “ presiding  over  charity.” 
What  perfect  harmony  between  the  doctrine  of  Ignatius,  disciple 
of  St.  John,  and  that  of  Irenaeus,  taught  by  the  Apostle’s  other 
disciple,  Polycarp,  that  “to  His  Church,  by  reason  of  a more 
powerful  principality,  necessc  est  omnem  convenire  Ecclesiam  ! ” 
Does  this  cast  no  light  on  the  epistle  of  the  Fathers  from  Arles  ? 
They  were  “united  in  the  bond  of  their  common  charity,  and  of 
the  unity  of  their  Mother  the  Catholic  Church.”  How  united  ? 
Under  what  head  ? Where  shall  we  find  the  key-stone  of  that 
arch  of  unity  and  peace  ? Let  a candid  man  answer.  Imagine 
such  words  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  over  which 
St.  James  the  Just  had  been  bishop.  What  would  have  been 
the  triumphant  conclusion  of  those  who  deny  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See  ? 

(c)  44  Brought  by  the  will  of  the  most  pious  Emperor  to  the  city 
of  Arlesf  14  They  were  so  far  from  owning  his  [the  Bishop  of 
Rome’s]  authority  in  calling  them  together,  that  they  tell  him 
they  were  assembled  at  the  Emperor’s  command,”  says  Stilling- 
fleet.  A favourite  topic  with  his  co-religionists,  before,  then, 
and  afterwards,  was  the  Royal  supremacy  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical. But  what  was,  in  fact,  the  action  of  Constantine  ? As 
different  from  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth  or  of  Joseph  the 
Second  of  Austria,  as  can  be  imagined.  He  ‘‘brought”  the 
Fathers  to  Arles,  by  extending  over  them  the  secular  arm,  and 
opening  for  their  travelling  necessities  the  imperial  purse.  In 
both  respects,  he  acted  as  a true  nursing-father  to  the  Church  : 
a model  to  Theodosius,  Marcian,  S.  Pulcheria,  Charlemagne, 

58  Xocplou  : the  words  are  translated  by  the  Veins  Interpres , “ In  loco  chori 
Romanorum.”  Others  give  “in  the  place  of  the  region  of  the  Romans.”  The 
difference  is  of  little  moment;  though  “chorus”  would,  of  course,  carry  a more 
ecclesiastical  sense,  as  denoting  the  assembly  of  the  Church  for  praise  and  psalmody, 
and  for  that  carmen , or  sacred  form  of  words  of  which  Pliny  was,  just  about  this  time, 
writing  to  Trajan,  when  he  sends  the  report  made  to  him  regarding  the  Christian 
worship. 
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our  own  Alfred,  St  Louis,  who  each  exhibited  the  same  faith 
and  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Constantine  was  urged 
into  further  measures  by  the  Donatists  themselves,  who  appealed 
to  him  against  Caeciiian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  ; and  thus,  observes 
Alzog,29  “gave  the  first  example  of  referring  spiritual  matters  to 
the  decision  of  civil  judges.  The  Emperor  was  no  less  surprised 
than  indignant  at  their  conduct : but  he,  nevertheless,  acceded 
to  their  request,  and  appointed  Melchiades,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
settle  the  difficulty.  The  defeated  party  did  not,  however,  cease 
to  annoy  the  Emperor,  until  he  had  the  great  western  Synod  of 
Arles  convened  (A.D.  314).  The  schismatics  were  still  unsatisfied, 
and  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Synod  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Emperor.  Constantine  became  indignant  at  this,  and  sharply 
reprimanded  the  unruly  sect,  stating  ‘that  they  had  approached 
him,  as  Pagans  might,  to  insolently  protest,  in  their  blind  rage, 
against  the  judgment  of  their  bishops,  which  they,  as  he,  should 
regard  as  the  decision  of  Christ  Himself/”  So  that  our  friends 
do  not  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  Constantine,  and  had  best 
adhere  to  King  James  the  First,  whose  language  is  far  more 
according  to  their  theory  : 

“Being  by  God’s  ordinance,  according  to  Our  just  title, 
Defender  of  the  Faith , and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Churchy 
within  these  our  Dominions™  We  hold  it  most  agreeable  to  this 
Our  Kingly  Office,  and  Our  own  religious  Zeal,  to  conserve  and 
maintain  the  Church  committed  to  Our  Charge,  in  the  Unity  of 
true  Religion,  and  in  the  Bond  of  Peace ; and  not  to  suffer 
unnecessary  Disputations,  Altercations,  or  Questions  to  be 
raised,  which  may  nourish  Faction  both  in  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth  . . Which  [Articles]  We  do  therefore  ratify  and 
confirm,  requiring  all  Our  loving  Subjects  to  continue  in  the 
uniform  Profession  thereof,  and  prohibiting  the  least  difference 
from  the  said  Articles/’  And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter— 
a sufficiently  long  one ; and  not  without  pains  and  penalties 
hinted  at,  for  the  contumacious;  inasmuch  as  it  ends  with: 
“ And  We  will  see  there  shall  be  due  Execution  upon  them.”51 

(d)  “ We  salute  thee  from  this  place , most  glorious  [or,  most 
religious ] Pope , with  the  reverence  due .”  “ Pope  ” again,  and 
therefore  again  omitted.  “ Reverence  due,”  passed  by,  for  the 


28  Manual  of  Universal  Church  History , ed.  Pabisch  and  Byrne,  Dublin,  187^ 
vol.  i.  p.  358. 

30  We  are  not  responsible  for  his  Majesty’s  italics  or  capital  letters. 

31  His  Majesty's  Declaration  on  the  Articles . 
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same  reason.  u They  could  have  been  glad  of  the  company 
of  iheir  brother  of  Rome,  as  they  familiarly  term  him,”  says 
Stillingflcct,  commenting  on  their  U tinam,  Frater  dilcctissime% 
ad  hoc  tan  turn  spectacuhnn  inter  esses.  And  Collier,  not  to  be 
too  much  behind  his  chief,  asks,  by  way  of  corollary : “ Was  it 
possible  for  this  Council,  who  declared  the  completeness  of  their 
authority  [where  did  they  declare  it  ?],  and  treated  the  Pope 
with  such  familiarity — was  it  possible,  I say,  for  them  to  look 
upon  that  Bishop  as  their  supreme  head,  or  that  he  had  any 
paramount  jurisdiction,  to  confirm  or  annul  the  acts  of  the 
Council  ? ” The  reader  may  judge,  from  the  words  of  the 
Council  here  quoted,  how  much  of  “ familiarity  ” is  to  be  found 
in  their  address.  If  I call  any  man  by  a title  of  religious 
honour  which  I never  dream  of  assuming  to  myself ; if  I add 
two  superlative  epithets  of  reverence  and  affection,  and  expressly 
tell  him  that  this  reverential  homage  is  his  due ; that  he  is  the 
man  appointed  to  the  special  place  where  the  Apostles  preside, 
where  their  blood  witnesses  to  the  Divine  glory ; if  I affirm 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  dioceses22  have  been  committed  to 
him,  it  is  from  him  especially  that  the  promulgation  of  canons, 
passed,  moreover,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  legates,  is  to 
emanate — if  I attribute  all  this  to  any  one  man,  whoever  he  be, 
I should  hardly  think  it  a fair  or  an  impartial  account  of  my 
words  to  be  told  that  I had  adopted  a sort  of  hail-fellow-well- 
met  style  of  address,  or  that  I was  bent  on  asserting  my 
independence  or  equality.  But  such  malversation,  being  needed 
by  the  schismatical  position  of  these  writers,  face  to  face  with 
the  Holy  See,  is  therefore  adopted,  apparently  without  scruple 
— we  must  add,  without  shame. 

After  this,  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  studied  deprecia- 
tion that  marks  the  terms  in  which  Stillingfleet  makes  the 
Council  speak  of  the  Holy  Father.  “ Since  his  occasions  would 
not  permit  his  absence  from  home,  they  acquaint  him  with  what 
they  had  done.”  In  such  words  might  be  described  the  absence 
of  a small  tradesman  from  a vestry  meeting.  He  cannot,  as  a 
careful  man  of  business,  leave  his  counter  in  charge  of  the 
shop-boy.  What  is  Rome,  to  these  writers  ? A place  to  be 
minimized  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  where  it  is  not  even 
travestied  into  the  Seat  of  Antichrist.  A place  to  be  described, 

3*  Antioch  and  Alexandria  as  well  as  Rome,  in  virtue  of  their  special  relations 
with  St  Peter  : the  former  having  been  his  first  see,  the  latter,  that  of  his  disciple 
St.  Mark.  These  two,  therefore,  always  had  a pre-eminence  next  to  Rome,  before 
other  patriarchates  and  dioceses,  however  important : even  before  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City,  and  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  empire. 
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so  far  as  they  dare,  while  the  Muse  of  History  confronts  them, 
somewhat  as  the  late  Dr.  Hook  is  said  {perhaps  as  a mauvaise 
plaisantcric  of  himself  or  his  friends)  to  have  defined  it  in  his 
Church  Dictionary — “a  city  within  the  diocese  of  Gibraltar:” a 
Collier  s 14  town,”  in  fact. 

But  what  is  Rome,  to  every  heart  that  believes  our  Lord’s 
commission  to  Cephas  ? We  will  omit  St.  Chrysostom,  and  a 
host  of  others ; and  rest  contented  with  one  stanza  of  the 
Church's  hymn  : 

O Roma  felix,  quae  duorum  Principum 
Es  consecrata  glorioso  sanguine  : 

Horum  cruore  purpurata,  caeteras 
Excellis  orbis  una  pulchritudines. 

And,  that  such  a feeling  has  not  risen  up  as  a novelty  since 
the  primitive  times,  the  reader  will  see,  whenever  he  turns  to 
the  synodal  letter  sent  to  Rome  from  the  Fathers  at  Arles. 

If  we  are  now  to  summarize  what  we  have  gained  during 
this  our  rapid  survey  of  an  important  field,  no  other  con- 
clusion, surely,  can  be  arrived  at,  than  that,  as  a result  of  this 
important  Council,  Britain  heard  the  original  teaching  of  her 
Roman  missionaries  re-affirmed.  York,  London,  and  Lincoln,  or 
Caerleon,  important  centres  from  which  the  canons  radiated 
through  other  dioceses,  received  an  impulse  of  faith  and  fervour 
from  the  synodal  teachings  in  Gaul.  Though  “the  most  pious 
Emperor”  had  called  the  Fathers  to  Arles,  there  was  no  thought 
of  anything  so  Herodian  or  Erastian  as  that  “ General  Councils 
may  not  be  gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and 
will  of  Princes.”33  In  the  minds  of  those  who  declared,  as 
Jerusalem  had  declared  before,34  that  they  deliberated  “in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  His  angels,”  and  were 
moved  by  Him  in  the  delivery  of  their  judgments,  no  suspicion 
existed  that  “when  they  be  gathered  together  (forasmuch  as 
they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed 
with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God),  they  may  err,  and  sometimes 
have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.”35 

In  face  of  this  manifest  contrast  between  the  religion  of  primi- 
tive Britain  and  that  of  Protestant  England,  we  prefer  to  pass  by, 
with  a single  word,  what  might  be  called  side-issues.  Eborius, 
Restitutus,  and  Adelphius,  on  their  return  to  Britain,  knit  the 
minds  of  their  flocks  still  closer,  if  needs  were,  to  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  were  careful  to  provide,  that  if  the 
Adorable  Sacrifice  were  in  any  place  offered  on  an  altar  not  of 
33  Article  xxi.  34  Acts  xv.  28.  33  Article  xxi. 
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stone,  or  not  duly  consecrated,36  that  abuse  should  exist  no 
longer.  They  saw  to  it,  that  no  Bishop  in  Britain,  when  away 
from  his  own  diocese,  should  lack  the  facility  of  celebrating  the 
holy  mysteries,  wherever  he  might  find  himself ; and  that  the 
sacred  vessels  should  now,  in  time  of  peace,  be  at  least  as 
fitting  and  as  precious  as  when  they  had  excited  the  cupidity 
of  Diocletian’s  myrmidons.87  If  any  priest  had  so  far  forgotten 
the  obligations  of  his  high  state  as  to  marry,  these  British 
Bishops,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Councils  of  Elvira, 
of  Ancyra,  of  Neocaesarea,  nor  of  what  had  there  been  decreed 
on  the  point,  would  have  made  short  work  with  him  at  York,  in 
London,  and  Caerleon.  Nor  would  he  have  fared  better  in  any 
suffragan  diocese.  He  would  have  found  himself  degraded  from 
his  office,  and  put  to  a lengthened  penance  among  the  laity. 

But  the  chief,  the  widest  conclusion  with  which  every 
thoughtful  man  must  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  early  chapter 
of  Church  history,  is  the  Papal  character  of  the  proceedings  at 
Arles,  therefore  of  the  personal  belief  of  the  prelates  who 
subscribed  both  decrees  and  epistle.  Even  when  the  Church  is 
first  pluming  those  wings,  as  it  were,  that  had  been  so 
barbarously  crushed  in  her  painful  blood-stained  youth,  we 
already  find  such  a recognition  of  her  divinely-appointed  head, 
as  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  non-Catholic  theory.  We  find 
Cephas,  in  his  successor,  “confirming  his  brethren”  from  the 
very  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  very  ultima  Thule, 
Whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  here  is 
the  unmistakeable  germ,  and  more  than  mere  germ,  of  that 
system  which  has  expanded,  under  Divine  teaching,  into  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility.  W.  H.  A. 

88  According  to  a canon  quoted  by  Labbe,  vol.  i.  p.  540,  and  assigned  to  the 
Pontificate  either  of  St.  Evaristus  (112  — 121)  or  of  St.  Hyginus  (154 — 15S). 

That  no  church  is  to  be  dedicated  without  Mass. 

“All  churches  [basilicse]  should  always  be  consecrated  with  a sacrifice  : but  it  seems 
good  [to  us  —placuit]  that  altars  should  be  consecrated,  not  only  by  being  anointed 
with  chrism,  but  also  by  sacerdotal  benediction.  But  if  the  altars  are  not  of  stone, 
let  them  not  be  consecrated  for  the  celebration  of  the  Divine  functions.” 

37  Prudentius  makes  the  heathen  magistrate  say  to  St.  Laurence,  when  the 
martyr  is  brought  before  him,  and  commanded  to  be  a traditor , by  delivering  up  the 
sacred  vessels  : 

Hunc  esse  vestris  orgiis 
Moremque,  et  artem  proditum  cst  : 

Hanc  disciplinam  foederis, 

Libent  ut  auro  antistiles. 

Argenteis  scyphis  ferunt 
Fumare  sacrum  sangr.inem,  etc. 

(Peristeph.  Hymn , in  S.  Laurentium). 

Such  was,  then,  the  practice  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Diocletian’s 
subsequent  order  testifies  to  the  same  fact.  The  sacred  vessels  were  everywhere  to 
be  confiscated  (ad  fisettm)  and  were  therefore  articles  of  value. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

May  had  set  in  severely,  as  it  does  now,  owing  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  or  something  else  ; but  apparently  the  Stranger  had  not 
defeated  Crayston’s  purpose,  nor  Crayston  his.  The  difference 
was  that  Crayston  would  have  the  first  chance,  the  last  word, 
the  whole  power  and  the  ear  of  society;  while  the  Stranger, 
being  comparatively  unknown  in  the  country,  and  absent 
without  any  assignable  excuse,  was  in  a position  to  be  remem- 
bered at  a disadvantage.  He  was  thought  of  indeed  by  Lord 
and  Lady  de  Freville,  Father  Merivale,  and  Mick  : but  what 
could  they  do  ? Mick  would  be  ready  to  fight  for  him,  but  he 
had  no  need  of  that.  Father  Meri vale’s  opinion  would  be 
suspected  a priori  on  account  of  the  Stranger’s  conversion. 
Lord  and  Lady  de  Freville  would  be  liable  to  the  same  sus- 
picion, though,  perhaps,  in  a less  degree ; and  what  could  they 
say  about  him,  from  their  own  knowledge,  to  disprove  anything 
that  might  be  told  or  hinted  against  him  ? In  the  meantime, 
Crayston  was  making  himself  exceedingly  agreeable  to  his 
neighbours,  Leofric  trying  to  do  as  much,  in  his  own  way,  at 
Monksgallows,  and  the  weather  restricting  its  confidences  within 
the  limits  of  abstract  prediction. 

Which  it  continued  to  do  till  the  middle  of  the  month, 
when,  without  any  discoverable  reason,  it  became  deliciously 
warm,  so  that  Crayston,  when  he  began  to  wake  one  morning 
about  nine  o’clock,  said  to  himself,  “Can  this  be  Marlton?” 
While  Colonel  Claverock  was  quite  sure  of  being  at  Raven’s 
Combe  and  wishing  himself  anywhere  else. 

It  was  a truly  delicious  morning,  one  of  those  May  days  that 
we  seldom  have  now,  and  regret  by  anticipation  before  they 
have  ended.  Colonel  Claverock  was  not  thinking  of  the 
weather,  nor  did  he  care  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  that 
grew  as  you  watched  them.  They  affected  his  external  senses 
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of  course,  because  the  latter  are  made  to  receive  such  im- 
pressions, and  his  se/isus  communis  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
verify  their  effects  in  its  own  way ; but  imagination  has  other 
things  to  do,  and  so  had  Colonel  Claverock. 

The  glen  was  all  astir  on  that  lovely  May  morning. 
Gardeners  and  odd  men  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither, 
some  arranging  flowers  in  sheltered  nooks  backed  by  ever- 
greens, others  were  carrying  benches  and  carpets  to  convenient 
places  under  spreading  trees,  or  placing  them  so  as  to  command 
views  of  the  lake,  the  gardens,  the  wooded  combe,  and  the  more 
distant  strips  of  blue  sea  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  Stablemen 
were  busy  littering  straw  in  cart-sheds  and  out-houses  to  accom- 
modate an  excessive  number  of  horses,  and  before  the  old  stone 
porch  of  a back  door  was  a cart,  laden  with  supplies  which  the 
railway  had  brought  from  Ledchester. 

M I don't  know  whether  I am  right  or  wrong  in  consenting 
to  this,"  thought  Colonel  Claverock  as  he  walked  out  before 
breakfast;  “it  will  cost  me  a lot  of  money;  and  it  certainly  is 
very  bad  taste,  so  soon  after  Sir  Richard’s  death.  But  as  Lady 
Ledchester  goes  to  London  to-morrow,  it  could  not  be  put  off,  if 
one  had  it  at  all — and  he  was  bent  on  it.  I do  it  for  her  sake — 
because  he  is  her  son — and  because  I see  no  chance  for  him, 
unless  Lady  Maud  will  take  him  at — what  he  is  not.  But  will 
she  ? This  may  give  him  a good  opportunity  of  asking  her, 
though  not  quite  in  those  words  ; but  what  is  there  to  make  her 
say  4 yes,'  here  more  than  anywhere  else  ? ” 

He  had  not  gone  far  down  the  glen  when  the  sound  of 
emphatic  footsteps  caused  him  to  lengthen  his  own  by 
outstretching  his  legs.  The  footsteps  gained  upon  him,  for 
they  were  three  to  his  one,  and  presently  a voice  went  before 
them  into  his  ear. 

“ Oh ! sir,”  said  the  voice,  “ I pray  you  to  stand  one  little 
moment.” 

Its  vibrations  were  so  distinct  that  he  had  no  choice  within 
the  bounds  of  dignity. 

“ Well ! what  is  it  ? ” he  said,  walking  back  towards  the  house. 

“ They  are  the  men  coming,  what  have  carried  here  the  great 
tent  from  Ledchester,  for  the  festa.  They  wish  for  to  know 
where  they  shall  put  the  tent.” 

44  Put  it  anywhere.  This  side  of  that  piece  of  water  will  do. 
I wish  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

This  last  remark  was  made  to  himself,  and  slipped  out 
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unawares ; but  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  not  going  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity so  suitable  to  the  character  that  she  had  assumed  at 
Raven  s Combe. 

44  Oh ! sir,”  said  she,  44  I pray  you  not  to  say  that  It  shall 
give  so  much  pleasure  to  the  dear  son.” 

44  Well,  I did  it  for  him,  of  course.  I certainly  should  never 

have  dreamt  of  doing  it  for  myself.  But ” 

44  Ah!  yes.  I know  it,  sir.  You  have  not  the  heart  for  to 
make  feast  here.  I understand  well.  And  then  it  cost  much 
money — I know  that  also  I — and  you  have  paid  much  for  the 
poor  son.  Oh  ! what  wicked  people,  to  rob  a poor  young  man 
so ! But  never  mind.  He  shall  have  Netherwood ; and  then 
it  shall  be  paid,  and  he  shall  have  learnt  for  to  be  more  careful, 
and  then ” 

44  Netherwood  ? Nonsense!”  interrupted  Colonel  Claverockin 
a tone  of  uncontrollable  irritation.  44  Sir  Richard  died  a fortnight 
ago,  and  of  course  has  left  everything  to  his  daughter,  Lady  de 
Freville.  If  he  had  not,  1 should  have  known  it  before  now.” 

44 That  not  make  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins.  “I  have  heard 
speak  Sir  Richard  himself,  I have  heard  it  with  these  ears.  He 
has  told  to  me  that  the  son  should  be  his  heir,  and  he  made  me 
to  understand  that  he  should  write  of  it  something  in  the  note 
what  I carried  here  from  him — eh  ? ” 

Colonel  Claverock’s  face  gave  no  hint  of  what  was  in  the 
note,  nor  did  she  require  it  to  do  so,  having,  as  we  know, 
inspected  and  manipulated  it  at  her  convenience  by  the  help 
of  steam  from  a jug  of  hot  water,  before  changing  “the”  into 
44  this.” 

44  What  is  the  use  of  a note  ? ” said  he,  trying  to  look  as  if  he 
had  not  been  disappointed.  44  Do  you  suppose  that  Lady  de 
Freville  would  give  up  her  rights  because  you  say  that  Sir 
Richard  expressed  once  to  you  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
property  to  my  son  ? ” 

“Sir,  it  is  the  moral  force  that  shall  do  it.  You  have  the 
word  of  Sir  Richard.  It  stands  written  already.  I shall 
scream  what  Sir  Richard  said  to  me,  and  you  shall  show  the 
note.  Then  the  people  shall  say,  when  I shall  have  made  to 
whisper  here  and  there  what  Sir  Richard  said  to  me, 4 It  looks 
very  odd/  They  shall  say,  4 Very  queer  * — oh  ! Specially  when 
you  shall  have  let  know  to  the  dear  son  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  note,  what  should  say  that  the  son  was  the  heir  of  Sir 
Richard.  Oh ! if  so  it  stand  written,  you  cannot  do  other  than 
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to  make  it  know  to  the  son — it  should  be  proper  your  duty. 
What  can  she  do  then — she,  good  Catholic,  very  devout,  and 
also  very  rich  ? Oh  ! she  dare  not  to  do  it  S/a  fresca  MiledL 
Now  I go,  because  the  men  wait” 

Before  he  could  reply,  she  was  out  of  sight,  but  he  had  no 
desire  to  let  his  thoughts  go  further  than  himself.  44  I don’t  see,” 
he  thought,  “why  I should  keep  Sir  Richard’s  note  a secret 
He  didn’t  tell  me  to  do  so,  nor  implied  it,  nor  gave  the  least  hint 
of  it  He  mentioned  it  incidentally  in  a kind  of  parenthesis,  as 
of  something  more  or  less  known.  Nothing  could  be  clearer.” 

And  so  thought  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  the  following  words  : “ Das 
is t gut , as  said  the  old  German  courier  when  he  ate  his  sauer 
kraut  with  a big  spoon.  It  speaks  clear,  that  note,  more  clear 
than  the  dirty  water  what  made  to  come  out  the  steam. 
Oh ! I merit  one  great  reward  for  that,  without  counting  the  tea 
and  all  the  porcheria . 4 The  dear  son’  shall  have  Netherwood. 

Why  not  ? It  stands  written  so.  All  shall  say,  4 It  is  proper 
the  writing  of  Sir  Richard.’  But  the  Colonel,  makes  me  to 
laugh.  Quanto  c caro ! He  thinks  to  do  by  himself:  but  it 
should  not  be  good  for  him  if  I should  make  know  that  he  has 
given  to  me  that  little  writing,  what  says  that  he  owes  to  pay  to 
me  fifty  pounds  by  the  year,  for  to  have  told  him  that  the  son 
should  be  the  heir  of  Sir  Richard.  Certainly  I not  make  it 
know  to  anybody — that  should  spoil  to  me  the  trade — but  I 
shall  do  in  a mode  that  he  shall  have  fear  of  it.” 

By  this  time  she  was  in  the  stable-yard,  and  so  was  the  tent- 
bearing waggon  whose  appearance  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  when 
she  had  watched  for  it  below,  enabled  her  to  steal  a march  on 
the  butler  and  assume  a delegated  authority  in  the  ordering  of 
the  fete, 

“She’ll  be  wanting  to  see  about  the  horses  next,”  said  the 
keeper  to  a groom  who  was  washing  the  mail  phaeton. 

44  And  bring  a packet  of  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle,  or  some- 
thing,” answered  the  groom. 

“And  make  believe  the  Colonel  told  her,”  said  the  “odd 
man  ” of  the  establishment  who  was  wheeling  a barrow-full  of 
chopped  wood. 

The  Swiss  butler  shrugged  his  shoulders,  declined  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  opinion,  and  said  aloud  that  he  must  see 
about  taking  in  the  Colonel’s  breakfast. 

Colonel  Claverock  breakfasted  alone.  He  was  not  sorry  for 
that,  though  he  made  some  incisive  remarks  to  himself  about 
VOL.  xxxvi.  bb 
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Leofric’s  laziness.  After  breakfast  he  rang  for  the  butler  and 
said,  41 1 shall  be  very  busy,  and  can’t  see  any  one  till  after 
luncheon — not  any  one,  whatever  they  may  want.” 

It  so  happened  that  nobody  wanted  him  ; but  he  was  not 
sure  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  there- 
fore he  had  given  that  order  before  returning  to  his  room  upstairs, 
where  he  remained  shut  up  with  his  own  thoughts  till  long  after 
two  o’clock.  He  then  had  some  luncheon,  dressed  himself,  and 
went  into  the  glen  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  guests. 

Crayston  was  beginning  to  come,  for  he  intended  to  be  there 
early,  stay  late,  and  leave  the  pleasantest  of  impressions  before 
going  to  London.  Lady  Ledchester  left  Monksgallows  at  the 
same  time  and  partly  with  the  same  view. 

A garden-party  on  the  15  th  of  May  seems  an  anachronism 
— at  least  the  weather  would  be  likely  to  say  so,  if  the  experi- 
ment were  often  tried — but  the  laws  of  nature,  in  that  case, 
though  not  predicted  in  the  concrete,  had  favoured  Leofric, 
who  wanted  exceedingly  to  meet  Lady  Maud  on  such  an 
occasion,  while  the  time  of  year,  the  recent  return  of  Colonel 
Claverock,  the  tragic  story  of  the  place,  and  the  fact  that  no 
party  had  been  given  there  since  the  death  of  Sir  Leofric, 
caused  a great  inclination  among  the  guests  to  come  early. 
Therefore,  when  Crayston  appeared,  bringing  with  him  the 
Privileged  Catholic  and  her  daughter,  he  found  some  twenty 
people  assembled.  Why  the  latter  were  then  in  Blankshire,  yet 
not  at  Bramscote,  and  why  they  came  with  Crayston  to  this 
festive  gathering,  are  questions  that  seem  more  complicated 
than  in  fact  they  happen  to  be.  Crayston  had  made  much  of 
them  because  they  suited  him  as  examples  of  a theory  that 
served  a particular  purpose,  and  they  had  made  much  of  his 
friendship  because  it  was  useful  in  the  world.  His  particular  pur- 
pose was  not  of  a high  order — it  was  simply  to  further  a fallacy 
of  composition  by  bringing  them  before  convenient  people  as 
representatives  of  Catholic  principles — but  it  scored  against  the 
Stranger,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  The  convenient  people  bad 
before  made  their  remarks,  more  or  less  disparaging,  about  the 
thing  represented,  which  Crayston  had  answered  with  a sad 
smile,  that  suggested  much  but  committed  him  to  nothing;  and 
as  this  useful  result  had  been  obtained  after  the  ladies  in 
question  had  left  Bramscote,  much  greater  would  the  value  of 
their  presence  be.  Why  not  invite  them  just  about  this  time, 
when  there  was  going  to  be  an  agreeable  party  of  an  interesting 
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kind,  and  when  he  knew  them  to  be  going  by  that  line  to 
London  ? Clearly  it  was  civil  to  do  so,  and  kind,  and  suitable, 
and  the  proper  thing  ; and  since  he  had  private  reasons  for 
showing  in  Blankshire  his  distinctive  respect  for  those  mysterious 
exceptions  popularly  known  as  Old  Catholics,  the  latest  conse- 
quence was  that  he  brought  those  two  ladies  with  him  to  Raven’s 
Combe.  This  time  he  was  unreservedly  welcome  there.  Colonel 
Claverock  wanted  him  to  put  in  motion  an  inconvenient  number 
of  guests,  and  Leofric,  who  looked  on  him  as  a valuable  ally  at 
Monksgallows,  was  demonstrative  in  his  gladness.  Crayston 
threw  himself  at  once  into  his  part. 

44  Why  Claverock,”  he  said  in  a pleasant  and  penetrating 
voice,  44  how  did  you  manage  to  get  such  a day  as  this  for  your 
garden-party  ? Columbus  predicted  a gale  five  days  before  it 
came  off — as  his  enemy  (I  forget  the  man’s  name)  knew  to  his 
cost,  when  he  wouldn’t  believe  it,  and,  for  his  pains,  lost  a fleet 
of  ships  well  stuffed  with  gold — but  you  organized  an  out-door 
fite  in  the  most  certainly  uncertain  of  months,  and  picked  out 
a day  of  days,  a day  to  be  remembered.” 

Having  done  his  immediate  duty  to  Colonel  Claverock  in 
the  hearing  of  several  people,  and  within  earshot  of  the  others, 
be  began  to  speak  with  more  general  effect,  after  shaking  hands 
with  most  of  them. 

44  It  only  wanted  a day  like  this,”  he  said.  44 1 never  saw  the 
place  look  so  beautiful.  Old  places  were  made  in  harmony  with 
the  climate  of  the  period — I don’t  think  we  remember  that 
enough,  or  we  should  appreciate  the  taste  of  our  forefathers 
more — and,  as  Raven’s  Combe  was  made  in  times  when  such 
weather  .as  this  was  the  normal  spring  weather,  it  naturally 
comes  out  on  such  a day.  It  feels  at  home  and  shows  itself  as 
it  is.  A more  charming  place  to  live  at  I don’t  know. 
Mountains  and  wide  rivers  are  too  exacting.  They  make  one 
look  at  them  in  a sight-seeing  way;  and,  as  one  can’t  go  on 
continually  doing  that,  the  effect  wears  off.  But  the  pleasure  of 
living  here  would  last  and  grow.” 

44  A great  advantage  that  is,  indeed,”  said  the  curate  of  the 
parish.  44 1 only  wish  there  were  more  such,  to  encourage 
residence.  Where  I last  was  half  the  neighbours  lived  away, 
and  the  other  half  might  as  well  have  done  so.” 

44  Unfortunately,”  said  Crayston  in  a regretful  tone,  “the 
convenience  of  railways  for  bringing  friends  from  a distance  has 
done  a certain  amount  of  harm  in  that  way : but  we  have  seen 
the  worst  of  it,  I think.” 
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“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  a rector,  who  had  come, 
with  his  wife  and  five  daughters,  in  a waggonette.  “Social 
movements  don’t  go  back  any  more  than  political  ones,  unless 
the  whole  thing  is  turned  upside  down  and  has  to  be  built  up 
fresh,  as  it  was  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

“ I am  sure  there  are  no  signs  of  mending  on  our  side  of  the 
county,”  said  his  wife. 

Crayston  made  a sympathetic  gesture,  appeared  to  meditate 
sadly  on  the  fact  referred  to,  and  said,  “ What  a different  state 
of  society  it  must  have  been  when  Bacon  wrote  that  a man 
‘committeth  himself  to  prison,’  if  he  builds  * a fair  house  upon 
an  ill-seat.’  Now-a-days  people  would  simply  go  away  and  lay 
the  blame  on  the  climate.  Well ! we  are  poor  creatures,  and  we 
don’t  show  to  advantage  always  in  the  struggle  between  duty 
and  pleasure.” 

“Very  much  the  reverse,”  answered  the  Rector.  “ Shakespere 
thought  that  the  angels  wept  at  the  fantastic  tricks  they  saw 
here  below ; but,  if  laughing  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  state, 
they  really  must  laugh  sometimes.” 

“ I knew  a man,”  said  Crayston,  “ in  a county  far  away  from 
here,  who  is  a good  example  of  what  you  were  saying  just  now. 
He  had  one  idea — not  a very  uncommon  sort  of  unity,  by-the- 
bye — but  his  was  his  own  in  the  manner  of  showing  it.  His 
theory  was  that  a country  place  is  intended  by  Providence  to 
give  its  owner  a reputation  in  London  for  local  magnificence ; 
and  so  he  had  a big  party  once  a year  for  a week,  hired  the 
establishment  accordingly,  and  then  had  domestic  afflictions  or 
scarlet  fever  in  the  house,  or  a delayed  inclination  to  go  abroad. 
In  the  course  of  a few  years  the  big  party  had  included  every 
one  that  he  knew  ; for  his  acquaintance  was  not  large,  and 
nobody  went  there  twice,  because  the  whole  was  dull  and  over- 
strained. From  not  being  popular  in  the  neighbourhood  he 
came  down  to  be  unpopular,  and  from  that,  by  an  easy  descent 
to  being,  in  a manner,  nowhere.  He  had  lost  his  county 
position  by  not  taking  it,  and  he  hadn’t  the  qualities  for  gaining 
the  one  he  wanted.” 

“ Well,  he  was  a jolly  fool,”  said  Leofric  ; “ and  I am  glad  to 
see  by  what  you  say,  that  you  mean  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  and 
live  at  Marlton.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed  the  Privileged  Catholic’s  daughter,  in  a 
loud  whisper  to  Leofric.  “ You  have  put  your  foot  into  it.” 

“ Why,  how  ? ” said  he,  looking  hot  and  puzzled 
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“Why,  you  as  much  as  told  him  that  you  were  glad  he 
wasn't  a fool  now  and  that  he  had  been  one  before,”  said  she. 

Colonel  Claverock  drew  back,  thinking  of  his  wife  in  com- 
parison with  l the  specimen  woman  before  him.  “ Catholic 
ladies,”  he  thought,  “didn’t  giggle  then  behind  a fan  or  a 
pocket  handkerchief ; but  now  they  pick  up  refuse  manners  and 
are  proud  of  it.  I thought  once  that  what  I saw  in  them  might 
be  traceable  in  some  way  to  their  faith,  because  I had  always 
found  that  high  breeding,  when  truly  natural,  had  a foundation 
in  something  higher,  and  I know  of  nothing  higher  than  what 
the  Catholic  religion  affirms  to  be  exclusively  true.  But  that 
cannot  be ; for  since  I left  England  I find  that  the  high  breeding 
has  passed  away  where  the  faith  remains.  It  was  a remnant 
of  olden  times,  a tradition  now  left  behind  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  modern  changes.  Crayston  was  right ; the  Catholic  Church 
was  founded  on  the  necessities  of  the  great  pagan  world.  It  was 
a necessary  element  in  the  reconstruction  of  society  out  of 
barbarism,  and  goes  on  because  it  is  the  most  consistent,  the 
most  intellectual,  the  most  comforting,  and  the  most  refined  of 
all  religious  systems — in  fact  the  only  one  that  gives  a reason- 
able account  of  itself.  Would  that  I had  never  imagined  it  to 
be  possibly  more,  never  seen  that  mirage  in  the  desert  of  life  ! ” 

At  this  point  he  ceased  thinking  ; for  his  conclusion  was  not 
his  own,  but  Crayston’s  many  years  before,  and  he  hated  it  for 
having  broken  the  oneness  of  feeling  with  his  lost  wife,  hated 
Crayston  because  he  had  looked  so  pleased  while  persuading 
him. 

In  the  meanwhile  Crayston  was  continuing  his  discourse  with 
the  rector,  just  as  if  Leofric  had  said  nothing  and  the  Privileged 
Catholic’s  daughter  had  not  giggled.  In  . fact  the  process  of 
Colonel  Claverock’s  thinking  had  been  so  quick,  though  it 
wandered  a little  in  search  of  a conclusion,  that  Crayston  had 
but  raised  his  chin  and  added  these  words : 

“Now  the  moral  of  such  a story  would  be  most  useful,  if  it 
could  be  impressed  on  people.  Suppose  we  have  him  shown 
about  as  an  example  to  all  undutiful  neighbours!” 

The  Rector  was  of  opinion  that  perhaps  the  example  might 
be  better  if  it  were  more  rare ; to  which  Crayston,  who  had  told 
the  story  for  the  purpose  of  passing  on  to  something  else, 
assented  with  a sympathizing  smile  full  of  constructive 
agreement,  adding  thereto  a cautious  opinion  that  new  states  of 
things,  following  old  and  rooted  ones,  keep  an  appearance  of 
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newness  longer  than  they  might  be  expected  to  do,  and  induce 
artificial  habits  for  awhile. 

“And  there/*  he  said,  “is  the  one  weak  point,  perhaps, in 
the  cheapening  of  things  that  are  not  necessaries  and  not 
necessarily  a part  of  true  refinement.  There  is  a danger  of 
their  seeming  to  increase  the  effective  power  of  incomes,  and 
enlarging  wants  by  supplying  them  so  easily.*’ 

“ I am  sure  they  do,”  said  a bilious-looking  father,  who  had 
just  been  invited  to  pay  a long  bill  for  cheap  luxuries.  “All 
that  sort  of  thing  makes  a man  unfit  to  marry.  What  is  a man 
good  for,  if  he  doesn’t  take  care  of  things  for  his  wife  and 
children  ? ’* 

14  What,  indeed  ! ’*  said  Crayston.  44  In  the  laws  of  Manu 
you  find  it  set  down  as  an  axiom  that  4 he  alone  is  worthy  to 
drink  the  juice  of  the  moon-plant  who  keeps  a provision  of 
grain  sufficient  to  supply  those  whom  the  law  commands  him  to 
nourish,  for  the  term  of  three  years  or  more.*  Wonderfully  wise, 
they  are,  by-the-bye — those  laws  of  Manu — though  some  of  the 
penances  prescribed  are  very  odd  and  not  exactly  clean.** 

44  Penances ! ” echoed  a stout  man,  who  lived  at  a hired  place 
near  Marlton  and  kept  hunters  on  the  proceeds  of  a comfortable 
funded  income,  while  the  owner  lived  at  Dieppe,  “that’s  what  I 
always  said.  Those  things  are  only  heathen  ways,  after  all.” 
“Well,”  said  Crayston  in  a tone  of  indefinite  conciliation, 
yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Lady  Maud,  “you  know,  after 
all,  there  are  things  in  religion  that  belong  to  the  general 
instincts  of  mankind  ; and  the  principle  that  made  penance  a 
fact  is  one  of  them,  I think.  It  seems  to  me  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a practical  outcome  of  conscience.  You  may  think 
it  wise,  or  not,  in  its  application  ; but  the  principle  is  in  human 
nature,  the  same  principle  that  prompts  a man  to  deprive 
himself  of  a portion  of  something — money  or  time,  or  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  that  he  was  in  the  right — when  he  feels 
himself  to  owe  some  kind  of  restitution  to  somebody  else.” 

It  so  happened  (and  he  perceived  it  with  the  corner  of  his 
left  eye)  that  among  a number  of  people  who  had  lately  arrived, 
Edward  Arden  and  his  bride,  Sir  Roger  and  Lady  Maud  were 
standing  near  enough  to  hear  what  he  said.  The  effect  was,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  useful  as  he  had  expected  it  to  be,  except  on 
Colonel  Claverock. 

“Catch  that  fellow,”  thought  he,  “depriving  himself  of  any- 
thing, or  ever  thinking  himself  in  the  wrong  ! **  But  Sir  Rogtf 
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was  glad  to  hear  Crayston  speak  like  that,  after  all,  and  Edward 
Arden  accused  himself  of  having  judged  him  rashly.  Mrs.  Arden 
thought  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  answered  the  fat  man’s 
objection  very  well,  and  wondered  why  she  had  not  liked  him 
better  since,  whilst  Lady  Maud  liked  him  the  better  for  saying 
it,  and  wondered  why  he  had  said  so  much  without  saying  rather 
more. 

These  variations  of  opinion  in  the  last  four  had  little  to  do 
with  the  evidence  furnished,  intentionally  and  otherwise,  by 
Crayston.  They  were  elicited  by  circumstances  from  the  nature 
of  the  people  who  held  them.  Sir  Roger  was  eminently 
charitable  and  not  very  critical.  Edward  Arden  was  impul- 
sive by  nature,  charitable  by  habit,  and  not  always  clear 
about  distinctions  when  one  impression  appeared  to  reproach 
the  other.  Mrs.  Arden  had  a much  clearer  insight  of  character; 
but  then,  she  disliked  the  man  exceedingly  and,  wishing  to  be 
just,  snubbed  her  own  shrewdness.  Lady  Maud  was  further 
from  the  mark  than  any  of  them  ; yet  she  had  a much  clearer 
head  than  Mrs.  Arden,  knew  Crayston  more  intimately : and 
might,  ere  then,  if  she  had  been  some  one  else  with  her  own 
intelligence,  have  seen  cause  for  distrusting  him  : but,  as  she 
was  herself,  she  did  not,  having  no  experience  of  deception,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  point  out  that  her  own  honesty  of  purpose 
was  not  an  invariable  guide  to  the  conduct  of  others  generally. 
A little,  a very  little  experience  of  tortuous  ways  would  have 
suggested  suspicions,  and  suspicions  would  have  thrown  light  on 
the  Stranger’s  acts,  and  that  light  would  have  pierced  its  way  to 
the  hidden  meaning  of  Crayston ’s  answer : but  she  had  it  not, 
and  the  Stranger  was  fast  bound  by  his  compulsory  promise.  Her 
heart  was  weary,  her  will  puzzled,  and  her  conscience  at  variance 
with  itself,  by  reason  of  that  mystery  which  hung  around  the 
Stranger  and  her,  like  rolling  clouds  on  a hill-top,  shrouding  and 
suggesting. 

She  was  pale,  but  it  might  be  that  she  was  tired.  Silent 
they  found  her,  but  so  we  all  are  sometimes.  No  one  thought 
much  of  what  she  happened  exceptionally  to  be ; for  behind  all 
there  was  herself,  and  that  self  was  beautiful  and  attractive 
under  ail  circumstances.  Crayston,  when  he  had  said  what  he 
wanted  to  say  in  her  hearing,  turned,  as  if  towards  the  curate, 
and  so  found  himself,  without  surprise,  close  to  her. 

44  We  are  all  coming  in  good  time,  to-day,”  he  said  ; 44  and  no 
wonder.  This  lovely  spot  and  its  agreeable  owner,  whose 
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long  absence  every  one  must  sympathize  with — at  least  any  one 
who  has  any  feeling  at  all — would  incline  one  to  come  early. 
And  then  the  day  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  place  and  its 
character  and  its  age — doesn’t  it  ? I mean,  that  formerly  a 
spring  day  like  this  was  the  rule,  not  a rare  exception,  and  being 
an  exception,  impresses  people  the  more.” 

“ It  does,  I suppose,”  answered  Lady  Maud,  “at  least  with 
many  people.  Many  people  seem  to  be  more  impressed  by 

things  when  they  are  deprived  of  them.  But  I ” 

She  spoke  with  an  energy  that  of  late  had  been  as  excep- 
tional as  the  perfect  spring  day,  and  broke  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  word  ; for  she  had  just  become  aware  of  having  spoken 
from  the  hidden  depths  of  her  heart.  Crayston,  who  had 
critically  heard  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  seen  the  faint  flush 
that  emphasized  it,  congratulated  himself  on  having  used  the 
word  “people,”  instead  of  “us”  or  “we.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “ Many  people — I should  put  them  down  as 
most,  only  it  might  seem  rude — are  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  higher  happiness  of  life,  and  are  only  stirred  up  to  care  for 
the  semblance  by  going  without.  So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be;  for 
cultivation  cannot  alter  a person’s  nature.  Those  people  have 
at  least  the  safer  lot.  At  least  they  are  insured  against  the  long 
tortures  of  an  unrealized  ideal — a solitude  that  Alexander 
Selkirk  knew  not,  I believe,  and  Cowper  didn’t  imagine  for 
him.” 

At  that  moment  the  band  of  a volunteer  corps  struck  up. 
Crayston  started  as  naturally  as  if  he  had  not  regulated  his 
speech  with  a view  to  a favourable  interruption. 

“What  a thorough  mistake,”  he  said,  “this  bringing  of 
cornopeans  and  trombones  here  ! ” 

“ It  makes  people  talk,  I believe,”  said  Lady  Maud  wearily. 
“Yes,  and  makes  them  merry — whatever  that  may  mean,” 
said  Crayston,  partly  to  her  and  partly  to  others  who  had  come 
within  hearing.  “ Horne  Took  says  the  word  is  Gothic  and 
means  ‘disperse  or  scatter;’  and  that  must  be  the  reason  why 
this  intolerable  noise  has  set  people  walking  about  so.” 

Such  indeed  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  brass 
instruments,  particularly  the  trombones,  under  cover  of  which 
(that  is  the  noise  and  movement)  Leofric  approached  Lady 
Maud  and  began  talking  to  her.  Crayston  drew  back  and 
spoke  to  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway  ; from  whom  he 
passed  on  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  guests,  who,  by  this  time, 
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amounted  to  at  least  fifty.  In  fact,  the  wires  were  so  dexter- 
ously pulled  that,  while  nobody  noticed  the  pulling,  every  one 
obeyed  the  impulse,  every  one  was  amused ; and  every  one 
amused  some  one  else  in  some  way,  if  only  by  a weakness. 
Colonel  Claverock  watched  the  process  with  grim  satisfaction, 
saying  to  himself,  “It  pleases  him  and  suits  me.  I have  no 
heart  to  do  anything  about  it.” 

But  he  did  do  something  in  a languid  way  ; and  his  friends, 
remembering  his  pitiful  history,  were  convinced  that  he  had 
done  his  best  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Thus,  with  the  help 
of  Crayston’s  malicious  tact  and  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Clave- 
rock, all  the  guests,  except  Lady  Maud,  were  pleased  with 
everything  both  in  and  out  of  themselves,  but  none  so  much  as 
Sir  Roger  Arden,  whose  pleasure  was  doubled  by  the  belief  that 
his  most  charitable  judgment  had  been  the  most  correct.  Lady 
Maud  cared  little  about  place  or  people  ; for  she  must  be  some- 
where, people  must  be  more  or  less  where  she  was,  and  it 
mattered  little  to  her  who  they  were : but  Raven’s  Combe  had 
indirect  associations  of  a most  painful  kind  for  one  who  knew 
not  whether  she  ought  to  remember  or  forget,  and  therefore 
could  only  try  to  force  herself  into  a kind  of  middle  state  by 
continual  repression.  There  the  Stranger  had  stayed  after  their 
first  meeting.  There  he  had  received,  in  fact  or  fancy — who  can 
say  which  ? — an  impression  that  affected  the  course  of  his  life 
and  of  hers.  He  was  staying  there  when  she  met  him  by  the 
woodside.  He  had  come  recently  from  there  when  he  sat  by 
her  at  Marlton.  When  Leofric  spoke  she  said  to  herself,  “At 
least  I shall  hear  the  sound  of  talking — continual  talking — and 
not  be  expected  to  say  much.”  Leofric  profited  by  the  chance 
with  all  the  discretion  that  he  could  muster  out  of  an  obstinate 
desire  to  succeed.  He  had  exercised  his  memory  during  the 
last  five  months  in  trying  to  retain  bits  of  old  magazines  and  a 
few  quotations  from  a quotation-book,  which  last  he  bought  at 
Ledchester,  having  tried  Democritus  junior,  who  is  recommended 
as  useful  in  that  line,  and  found  him  anything  but  careful  about 
the  quality  of  the  supplies.  Accordingly  he  set  to  work  in 
this  wise  : 

u I have  been  doing  nothing  but  looking  on,”  said  he.  “I 
never  saw  such  a man  as  Crayston.  He  seems  to  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  everybody,  as  if  he  were  uncle  and  guardian  to  the 
lot.  I believe  he  has  been  going  about  everywhere  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years  and  more,  like  the  old  wandering  Jew — 
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that's  Pontius  Pilate,  they  say — isn't  it  ? He  hasn't  been  one  of 
the  seven  sleepers  anyhow.  I suppose  he  does  sleep,  though  one 
has  heard  of  people  going  on  a long  while  without  it  I once 
read  some  curious  thing  about  that,  and  how  the  nervous  system 
does  it  all : but  I don't  believe  all  the  doctors  tell  us.  Do  you?" 

“ Well,  I don't  expect  them  to  be  infallible,”  said  Lady 
Maud  ; “ but  they  do  a great  deal  for  us.” 

“Yes,  they  do,”  said  he,  making  a gesture  of  profound 
conviction;  “and  I suppose  it's  all  in  the  way  of  business. 
‘Tis  my  vocation,  Hal.  'Tis  no  sin  for  a man  to  labour  in  his 
vocation.'  I wish  it  wasn't  mine  just  now  to  look  after  all  these 
people ; but  my  father  won't,  and  I haven’t  spoken  to  half  a 
dozen  yet.  As  Shakespere  says,  1 1 have  of  late  lost  all  my 
mirth,  foregone  all ' " 

“ Hang  it ! '*  he  thought,  “ I can't  remember  the  rest.” 

“ The  weather,”  said  Lady  Maud,  “ has  been  depressing  till 
to-day.” 

“It  wasn't  that”  said  he;  and  thereupon  he  moved  off  a 
step  or  two,  trying  to  make  his  legs  represent  unwillingness. 

“ What  a very  odd  man ! ” thought  Lady  Maud ; and  then 
she  forgot  him. 

“Why  didn’t  I write  the  things  down,  and  have  it  in  my 
pocket,”  thought  he. 

“Oh ! Mr.  Dytchley,”  said  the  Privileged  Catholic,  appearing 
from  behind  a rhododendron,  “ I have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.  Do  show  us  over  the  house  before  any  more  people 
come.  I have  heard  so  much  of  it. 

“Yes,  and  the  haunted  room,”  said  her  daughter. 

“ The  chapel  you  mean,”  said  the  Privileged  Catholic 

“No,  I don't,”  said  the  daughter ; “ but  go  on.” 

“Who  told  you  about  that?”  said  Leofric,  who  had  grown 
more  cautious  in  speech,  for  fear  of  what  Lady  Maud  might 
think  of  him. 

“My  old  cousin  at  Bramscote,”  said  the  daughter,  as  they 
walked  on  towards  the  house.  “ I overheard  some  one  (I  forget 
who)  say  something  to  him  about  it  when  he  was  calling  one 
day  ; and  it  raised  my  curiosity.  They  were  walking  in  the  drive 
and  talking  low,  and  didn't  see  me  coming  just  behind  them. 
It  was  such  fun.  I got  it  all  out  of  him  the  same  evening  by 
pretending  I knew.  He  told  me  not  to  speak  of  it,  and  I never 
have  to  any  one  but  you.” 

“ I can’t  believe  he  saw  a ghost  there,”  said  Leofric.  “ All  I 
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know  is  that  Elfrida  didn’t : for  I had  been  chaffing  about  it  and 
telling  stories  of  old  women  who  fancied  they  saw  something ; 
and  she  told  me,  the  next  morning,  that  she  hadn’t  seen  any- 
thing but  the  moon  out  of  the  window.” 

: “The  man  did  though,”  said  the  Privileged  Catholic’s 
daughter,  “or  else  he  dreamt  it.  He  saw  a white  figure  come 
out  of  a door  and  walk  across  the  room.  Now,  what  can  it  be  ? ” 
Colonel  Claverock,  unfortunately  for  him,  happened  then  to 
pass  near  them,  and  was  then  and  there  seized  upon  as  a 
witness.  “ Do  tell  us  about  the  ghost,”  she  said. 

He  turned  aside,  as  if  he  had  not  heard,  and  said  to  himself, 
“ If  I am  asked  that  again  by  any  one,  I shall  go  away  and  let 
the  place.” 

But  she  pursued  him,  repeating  the  question  ; so  that  he  had 
to  stop  and  make  the  best  of  it.  “ I am  afraid  I can’t  find  such 
a thing  for  you,”  he  said  ; “ but  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the  old 
grey  tower  at  Freville  Chase,  though  I never  heard  there  was. 
The  view  down  the  glen  is  the  most  romantic  thing  here.”  He 
then  apologized  for  leaving  them,  and  they  went  on. 

“He  doesn’t  like  it  talked  about,”  said  Leofric ; “and  upon 
my  word,  I don’t  know  that  there’s  any  truth  in  it.” 

“Isn’t  there?”  said  the  Privileged  Catholic’s  daughter.  “I 
haven’t  told  you  half  that  I got  out  of  my  prudent  old  cousin 
by  making  him  believe  I knew  all  about  it.  First  of  all,  there 
were  noises — great  thumps  against  a locked  up  door.  Doesn’t 
that  door  lead  to  the  chapel  ? ” 

“ Well  you  know,  the  house  was  shut  up  so  long  ; and  the 

governor  isn’t  a Catholic,  and ” 

“ That  was  the  door,  anyhow,  and  there  were  great  thumps, 
like  somebody  tumbling  against  it — that  was  the  beginning. 
Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  man  woke  and  saw  a white 
figure,  thin  and  shadowy,  come  across  the  room  from  the  door 
where  he  had  heard  the  thumping,  and  stand  between  the  two 
doors  going  into  the  dressing-room,  and  then,  while  he  was 
looking  at  her,  she  disappeared  gradually  downwards  through 
the  floor.  Oh ! but  I forgot.  Her  clothes  were  all  dripping, 
just  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  sea.  Good  gracious ! ” 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  in  an  undertone  to  herself, 
when,  after  waiting  full  half  a minute  for  an  answer,  she  looked 
up  and  saw  that  his  face  had  turned  white. 

“ I wonder  you  spoke  of  that,"  whispered  the  Privileged 
Catholic,  “ when  you  knew  that  his  mother  was  drowned.” 
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“ I don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  said  Leofric,  shaking 
himself  together  and  striding  ahead.  “Never  heard  these 
wonderful  stories.  Don’t  believe  a word  of  them.” 

“You  can’t  ask  to  see  the  room  now,”  whispered  the 
Privileged  Catholic.  “ Quite  impossible.” 

“How  could  I know?”  said  her  daughter,  colouring  and 
pouting. 

“ Well,  I warned  you.” 

“ What’s  the  use  of  saying  that  ? ” 

Leofric  heard  no  more  about  apparitions,  but  he  had  heard 
too  much.  Careless  and  indefinite  though  he  was,  he  had  kept 
the  faith,  as  a horse  may  be  said  to  keep  his  rider  on  by  not 
throwing  him  off ; and  whatever  feeling  he  had  in  him  had  been 
stirred  with  a great  shock  by  the  word-picture  of  a lady  in 
dripping  clothes  passing  through  his  mother’s  room. 

“ It  can’t  be  any  one  else,”  lie  muttered  to  himself.  “And  I 
have  never  had  a Mass  said  for  her — never  ! ” 

The  Privileged  Catholic’s  daughter  tried  to  remedy  her 
mistake  by  talking  of  other  things,  and,  as  Leofric’s  feelings 
were  neither  deep  nor  lasting,  he  quickly  fell  into  a rattling 
talk ; but,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  house,  he  called 
Mrs.  Hopkins  to  show  them  over  it,  stammered  out  some 
awkward  excuse,  and  walked  off  with  long  strides  remotely 
intended  to  bring  him  where  Lady  Maud  might  be.  While  he 
cudgelled  his  brains  to  make  them  furnish  their  best  for  his  own 
benefit  in  relation  to  her,  Crayston  was  talking  suitably  to  many 
people  in  suitable  lengths  of  time.  He  suited  his  talking  in  so 
telling  a manner,  that  pantology  seemed  a possible  science,  and 
an  art — such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  a lady  in  spectacles,  to 
whom  he  had  given  an  historical  sketch  of  cremation,  instead  of 
his  own  views  on  it — and  the  apparent  unanimity  was  not  even 
threatened  until  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stone  way  asked  him 
whether  Leofric  was  a Conservative. 

“ I don’t  think  he  knows  what  he  is  yet,”  said  Crayston. 

“I  don’t  understand  a Roman  Catholic  being  a Liberal/’ 
said  the  Rector. 

“ Well,  they  don’t  always  go  so  far  with  the  priests  in  those 
things,  you  know,”  said  Crayston.  “ If  they  did,  they  would  go 
in  for  absolute  power,  of  course.” 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  said  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway. 
“I  was  talking  to  the  late  Lord  de  Freville  about  it  once.  He 
told  me — and,  you  know,  he  was  very  well  informed  about  his 
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Church — he  told  me  what  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  said  about  it ; 
and  it  amounted  to  this  : that,  considering  the  present  condition 
of  men  (taking  them  as  they  are,  in  fact),  a temperate  monarchy 
is  the  best  kind  of  Government.  He  showed  it  to  me  in 
St  Thomas,  for  I was  calling  at  Freville  Chase.  I can’t 
remember  the  words — but  it  appeared  to  me  uncommonly  like 
the  Constitution  of  England,  as  it  was — not  as  it  is  now,  of 
course,  for  the  thing  is  radically  changed,  though  most  people 
can’t  see  it.” 

44  Very  true,”  said  Crayston,  without  showing  any  symptom 
of  being  taken  aback,  as  he  certainly  was.  44  There  is  no  doubt 
that  St. Thomas  did  say  so,”  he  added  confidently;  but  his 
confidence  was  in  Everard  Lord  de  Freville,  for  he  had  never 
read  a line  of  St.  Thomas’s  writings,  nor  heard  of  him  except 
in  caricature. 

41  And  they  have  no  greater  authority,  I believe,”  said  the 
Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway. 

44  No  greater,”  said  Crayston. 

“And  Lord  de  Freville  maintained,”  said  the  Rector,  44  that, 
in  fact,  we  got  our  Constitution  from  the  English  Benedictines, 
who  brought  with  them  not  only  the  tradition  of  the  Order,  but 
the  true  spirit  of  Rome,  where  St.  Augustine  came  from.” 

44  Exactly,  I don’t  deny  that,”  said  Crayston.  44  What  I 
meant  was,  that  latterly  the  Catholic  Church  has  grown  rather 
afraid  of  Constitutions,  on  account  of  the  new  ones  that  have 
mixed  up  accidentally  with  revolution.  That  sort  of  thing  leads 
the  less  wise,  who  are  always,  of  course,  the  majority,  to  incline 
towards  its  opposite.” 

44  It  would  do  that,”  said  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway. 

44  All  very  well,”  said  a Broad  Church  Vicar,  who  had  joined 
them  as  he  passed  by;  “but  they  always  did  go  against  free- 
dom. Why,  all  history  shows  it.” 

44  Do  you  think  that  people  always  know  what  freedom 
means,  when  they  write  about  it  ? ” asked  the  Rector  of 
Grumford  Stoneway. 

44  Well,  any  one  who  has  thought  at  all.” 

44 1 am  afraid  that  test  would  exclude  a good  many  from  the 
list  of  thinkers  who,  nevertheless,  do  think,  and  think  well  on 
other  questions.” 

44  Yes,  but  my  dear  fellow  ! In  these  days ” 

“Yes,  in  these  days;  for  they  are  just  the  days  in  which 
every  one  talks  of  freedom  and  very  few  know  what  it  is.  The 
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prevailing  idea  of  it  is  that  it  means  doing  whatever  we  like,  as 
long  as  we  don’t  murder  or  defraud  any  one,  or  break  the  moral 
laws  of  society,  as  they  are  at  the  time  being,  or  rebel  against  a 
Government  strong  enough  to  know  the  reason  why.  But  how 
about  all  the  license  to  teach  immorality,  revolution,  com- 
munism, atheism,  and  preach  it,  and  glorify  it  in  print,  and 
circulate  it  far  and  wide,  dealing  out  mental  poison  wholesale 
without  any  restraint  ? How  about  the  freedom  to  stir  up 
hatred  among  fellow-countrymen,  make  civil  wars,  and  tear  up 
by  the  roots  time-honoured  institutions,  for  the  sake  of  crude 
theories  and  the  chance  of  getting  something  in  the  scramble? 
How  about  the  freedom  to  marry  another  man’s  wife  because  he 
took  advantage  of  a wicked  law  to  get  out  of  a difficulty  ? and 
the  freedom  to  violate  or  neglect  every  duty  of  a husband,  or  a 
wife,  or  of  any  other  position,  relative  to  God  or  man,  that  won’t 
be  punished  by  force  of  law,  or  force  of  bayonets,  or  force  of 
public  opinion  ? How  about  all  the  private  wrongs  that  no  law 
and  no  public  opinion  ever  reaches  ? People  can  do  them,  for 
they  are  done  ; but  is  that  a part  of  their  freedom  ? ” 

“Well,  of  course,  doing  wrong  isn’t  a right  use  of  freedom,” 
said  the  Broad  Church  Vicar. 

Crayston  had  slipped  away,  and  was  talking  to  a tall  young 
lady  in  a light  dress. 

“ I maintain,”  said  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway,  “that 
it  isn’t  using  freedom  at  all,  but  distinctly  not  using  it — being  a 
slave  to  oneself — not  directing  one’s  will,  but  letting  it  be  driven 
by  one’s  passions  of  one  sort  or  another.  Did  any  one  ever  do 
wrong  without  feeling  himself  impelled  by  something  that  wasn’t 
his  will  guided  by  right  reason  ? God  has  given  us  free  will, 
and  many  of  us  don’t  use  it  at  all.” 

“We  are  poor  creatures,  all  of  us,”  answered  the  Broad 
Church  Vicar. 

“No  doubt:  but  we  have  free  will,  nevertheless.  As 
St.  Anselm  says  (I  remember  reading  the  passage  at  Freville 
Chase),  ‘ Since  what  God  wills  must  be,  and  since  He  wills  that 
our  wills  shall  not  be  forced  by  Him,  it  follows  that  our  will  is 
free.*  ” 

The  Broad  Church  Vicar  put  forth  a bluff  smile,  and  said, 
as  he  turned  away,  “ We  shall  have  you  turning  Roman.” 

The  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway  smiled  also,  but  with  a 
confident  expression  that  said  as  much  as  an  expression  could 
speak,  “ I know  how  far  to  go,  but  you  are  nowhere.  High 
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Churchmen  look  upon  you  as  an  infidel.  Low  Churchmen 
suspect  you.  Infidels  won’t  acknowledge  any  of  you.”  And 
if  he  had  read  Dante,  he  would  have  said  further, 

Caccihrli  i del , per  non  esser  men  belli 
JVb  lo  profondo  Inferno  gli  ricevej 

but  he  only  said,  " Anselm  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 
"Well ! and  what  of  that  ? His  being  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  eleventh  century  doesn’t  entitle  us  to  claim  him  as 
an  orthodox  Anglican  of  the  nineteenth.” 

"My  dear  friend,”  said  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway 
in  a tone  of  resignation,  "the  Church  is  still  the  Church !” 

" Like  the  knife  that  had  a new  handle  and  a new  blade,” 
answered  the  Broad  Churchman. 

" Heresy  and  schism,”  said  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stone- 
way, "cannot  make  the  Church  to  be  anything  but  the  Church, 
any  more  than  it  could  in  the  days  of  the  Arians.” 

The  Broad  Churchman  went  off,  muttering  friendly  objur- 
gations ; yet,  in  fact,  his  own  religious  theories  were  quite  as 
illogical  as  his  friend’s,  more  contradictory  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book,  and  implicitly  destructive  of  all  belief  in  any 
Church  or  any  revealed  religion.  The  Rector  of  Grumford 
Stoneway  was,  at  least,  inclining  upwards  and  preaching 
positive  truths,  while  the  Broad  Church  Vicar  refined  the 
details  of  denial  and  taught  others  to  do  likewise. 

Lord  Ledchester,  who  was  walking  here  and  there,  to 
divert  his  mind  from  the  grievousness  of  all  the  things  that 
followed  it  about  since  the  turning  of  Lady  Maud,  and  par- 
ticularly there,  on  account  of  Leofric,  the  most  grievous  of 
all  substitutes  for  “what  ought  to  have  been,”  stood  still  for 
a moment  between  the  two,  spoke  to  each,  and  passed  on, 
saying  to  himself,  " Unsound,  both  of  them.  What  a pity 
it  is!” 

Meantime  the  Privileged  Catholic  and  her  daughter  were 
looking  at  the  tidily  neglected  chapel,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  alias  Giannina  Somebody,  and  Leofric  was  making 
his  way  by  degrees  to  Lady  Maud,  again  cudgelling  his  brains 
to  find  appropriate  words,  while  Sir  Roger  Arden  was  saying 
civil  things  to  the  bandmaster. 

Leofric  approached  Lady  Maud  as  the  band  struck  up 
Mendelssohn’s  "Wedding  March,”  and  it  made  such  a noise 
that  he  thought  himself  justified  in  asking  her  to  walk  further 
off  down  the  glen.  Whether  he  drew  agreeable  auguries  from 
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the  tune,  or  whether  her  passive  endurance  had  made  him  bold, 
is  not  known  ; but  that  was  what  he  did,  and  she  walked  on 
patiently  by  his  side,  while  Lady  Ledchester  followed  with 
Crayston.  The  reason  of  her  tolerance  was  plain,  and  Crayston 
saw  it  plainly;  but  Leofric  plainly  did  not,  and  he  had  never 
looked  so  much  at  ease  in  her  presence,  nor  she  so  willing  to 
be  in  his.  Had  she  thought  of  him  distinctly,  she  would  never 
have  desired  so  much  as  then  to  be  far  from  him  ; but  that  was 
just  what  she  did  not.  Her  indifference  was  so  complete  and  so 
inclusive,  that  he  seemed  as  tolerable  as  any  one  there,  and  she 
practically  forgot  the  relation  which  he  had  once  tried  to 
establish. 

While  they  were  strolling  through  the  glen  towards  the 
sea-shore,  Leofric  making  spasmodic  efforts  to  imitate  what  he 
dimly  imagined  her  to  require,  and  she  answering  wearily,  yet, 
by  habit  of  good  breeding,  always  to  the  point,  Edward  Arden 
and  his  wife  were  talking  about  her. 

“She  is  altogether  changed,”  he  said,  “and  yet  there  is 
nothing  that  you  can  point  out  exactly.” 

“Not  much;  but  I can  see  several  things.  One  can’t  rouse 
her  at  all— and  she  forgets,  too.  Or,  if  one  does  rouse  her  for 
a moment,  she  shrinks  back,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  caring  for 
anything.  I am  frightened  about  her.  I wonder  where  he  is— 
I mean  Mr.  Victor  Crayston.” 

“ Far  enough  from  here,”  said  Edward  Arden. 

At  that  very  moment  the  Stranger  was  in  Mick’s  boat, 
rowing  to  and  fro,  out  of  sight  from  the  shore,  but  near  enough 
to  see  Lady  Maud  through  a strong  pair  of  opera  glasses. 

Among  Bacon’s  Essays  there  is  one  on  “Cunning;”  and 
Whateley,  in  exposition  of  what  the  author  did  not  say,  showed 
his  own  possession  of  that  quality  by  taking  occasion  to  hit  a 
foul  blow  at  the  confessional,  bringing  in  evidence  “an  intelligent 
Roman  Catholic,”  whose  name  he  wisely  suppresses.  Leofric 
managed  his  conversation  in  like  manner,  as  to  the  means  of 
introducing  things,  though  the  end  was  different.  When  he 
wanted  to  bring  something  in,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  one 
of  the  people  present,  and  made  some  remark  on  him  or  her 
with  a blundering  ingenuity  peculiar  to  himself  at  that  time 
His  corollaries  were  curious.  For  instance,  having  said  in  the 
most  virtuous  tone,  as  from  himself,  something  that  he  intended 
for  what  Crayston  and  others  had  said  about  country  neigh- 
bours, and,  not  knowing  how  to  make  something  else  come  out 
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of  it,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Rector  of  Grumford  Stoneway,  who 
was  within  sight ; and  this  is  how  he  made  use  of  him  : “There 
goes  one  of  them  that  I heard  complaining  about  it,”  he  said. 
“It’s  hard  on  the  parsons,  because  they  can’t  get  away  when 
they  happen  to  be  among  a grumpy  set.  And  they  don’t  agree 
among  themselves  about  their  own  business.  I heard  one  of 
them — I can’t  remember  his  name,  but  he  lives  the  other  side  of 
Lyneham,  somewhere — working  at  him  about  St.  Thomas,  and 
bringing  up  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  him.” 

Lady  Maud,  who  had  overheard  part  of  the  dialogue  referred 
to,  smiled  wearily,  and  said  to  herself,  “This  is  how  words  and 
meanings  are  understood,  and  actions,  too.  Others  do  it  less 
grotesquely,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.” 

“ But  then,”  said  Leofric,  “ they  can’t  be  turned  out — at  least, 
not  about  here ; and  some  of  the  places  near  the  sea  are  so 
pretty,  and  romantic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

He  looked  up  from  under  his  eyelids,  then  at  the  sea  rolling 
in  blue  wavelets  along  the  shore,  fifty  yards  off,  and  then  at  her. 
There  was  not  much  earnestness  in  him,  but  all  there  was  was 
there.  Lady  Maud  saw  it  quickly,  and  it  woke  her  at  once  from 
her  weariness. 

“ They  might  catch  their  own  fish,  too,”  she  said,  imper- 
ceptibly drawing  back  in  a line  with  her  mother  and  Crayston. 

Leofric  walked  by  her  side  and  did  all  he  could  to  lure  her 
away  from  them  by  one  expedient  or  another;  but  somehow,  by 
what  means  he  was  unable  to  find  out ; the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a refusal  never  recurred.  Edward  Arden  saw  a man 
in  a boat  pulling  hard  from  the  shore,  and  he  remarked  on  the 
sudden  movement. 

“ Suppose  it  were  the  Stranger  ? ” said  his  wife. 

“ Not  a chance  of  it,”  he  answered.  “ What  could  bring  him 
here  like  that,  when  he  might  have  come  openly,  if  he  chose  ?” 
They  turned  away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Stranger 
passed  out  of  their  thoughts ; for  they  were  so  happy  in  each 
other,  that  any  contradiction  of  happiness  jarred  like  a loudly 
discordant  note  in  a full  harmony.  Some  people  would  say  that 
she,  at  least,  might  have  thought  of  her  friend,  though  not  of 
the  Stranger;  but  their  judgment  would  be  wrong,  however  well 
meant.  Human  hearts  naturally  cling  to  the  happiness  that 
God  gives  them  ; and,  when  there  is  no  counter-claim  of  charity, 
neither  law  nor  counsel  contradicts  the  instinct  that  shrinks  from 
seeing  shadows  across  it.  What  could  she  do  then  for  Lady 
VOL.  xxxvi.  cc 
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Maud  ? What  could  she  wish  to  do,  wish  to  be  done,  in  a case 
of  so  delicate  a nature  that  it  barred  all  confidence?  “If  I 
could  do  anything?**  she  thought  more  than  once.  And  then 
her  husband  said  something,  or  some  one  stopped  and  spoke  to 
them,  and  then  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  large  tent, 
which  Leofric,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  largely  stored 
with  lobster  salads,  pAtts  de  foie  gras , and  champagne  cup. 

By  this  time  a third  of  the  guests  were  beginning  to  go  away. 
The  other  two-thirds  had  begun  to  move  towards  the  house, 
where  three  violins,  a violincello,  a contrabasso,  a harp,  and  a 
cornet-A-piston  were  in  readiness  for  a supplementary  dance. 

44  We  had  better  go  home,  hadn*t  we  ?**  said  Mrs.  Arden. 

44 1 was  just  thinking  so,*'  said  he. 

Sir  Roger,  who  was  looking  on,  brimful  of  benevolence,  came 
near  and  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  go  ; which  indeed  was  a 
natural  thing  to  do,  because  it  was  six  o’clock  and  they  had 
a long  drive  before  them.  Lord  Ledchester,  who  had  seen 
Leofric  walking  persistently  by  the  side  of  Lady  Maud,  and 
knew  not  how  to  interpret  the  fact  otherwise  than  in  a sense 
that  was  exceedingly  grievous,  looked  at  his  watch  and  then  at 
his  wife.  Lady  Maud  came  close  to  him  and  said  in  a low 
voice:  44 Yes,  I hope  we  are  going.**  Lady  Ledchester  drew  a 
Cashmere  shawl  quickly  over  her  shoulders,  and  seeing  Colonel 
Claverock  at  a little  distance,  went  up  to  say  pretty  things  about 
his  party  before  saying  good-bye. 

44  You  have  done  this  thoroughly  well  and  with  thorough 
success,**  whispered  Crayston  to  him  when  she  had  finished  her 
pretty  speech,  which  indeed  she  delivered  very  gracefully.  “I 
wish  I could  stay  to  the  end  : but  I have  to ** 

It  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  say  more,  because  he  was 
going  to  a family  dinner  at  Monksgallows,  which,  as  he  did  so 
often,  and  was  going  to  meet  the  whole  family  very  often  in 
London,  he  might  have  foregone  for  the  sake  of  his  nominal 
friend’s  dance ; and  therefore,  seeing  Edward  Arden  with  his 
bride  in  the  act  of  going  away,  he  added : 44 1 must  say  good- 
bye, for  I have  not  spoken  to  them  since  they  came  back  from 
their  wedding  tour.*' 

44 1 have  enjoyed  this  very  much,**  he  said  to  Mrs.  Arden. 
"The  place  is  so  wonderfully  attractive,  and  the  whole  thing 
has  gone  off  and  is  going  off  and  will  go  off  as  well  as  could  be 
— except  the  band,  which  was  the  only  mistake.  Some  one, 
in  some  history  of  music  (I  don’t  remember  what),  says  that 
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some  one  says  that  music  is  good  for  sciatica  by  flattening  the 
ear,  diverting  the  attention,  and  causing  certain  vibrations  of  the 
nerves.  Those  trombones  have  certainly  made  my  ears  feel 
very  flat  by  the  blows  they  inflicted,  and  made  my  nerves 
vibrate  whenever  I was  near ; and  I had  hard  work  to  keep 
my  attention  away  from  it.  After  all,  one  little  imperfection 
acts  as  a foil  and  shows  out  the  goodness  of  the  whole.  Good- 
bye. Shall  you  be  in  London  ? ” 

“Not  yet,”  she  said.  “Perhaps  in  July,  for  a fortnight.” 

Lady  Ledchester,  having  by  this  time  said  the  pretty  things, 
began  to  move,  and  Crayston  handed  her  to  her  carriage,  while 
Leofric,  obtusely  persistent,  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Maud.  Lord 
Ledchester  considered  this  as  confirmatory  of  a grievous  end 
consequent  on  the  turning,  and  saw  no  remedy  that  would  not 
cause  him  to  be  held  responsible  for  injury  done  to  Lady  Edith. 
“I  don’t  feel  up  to  hearing  it,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  wish 
Crayston  would  come  back  with  us,  and  be  set  down  at  his 
lodge.” 

But  Crayston,  guessing  his  thought,  slipped  away;  for  he 
intended  to  go  home  as  he  had  come,  on  a clever  hack,  as  being 
more  accordant  with  the  economy  of  life.  Lord  Ledchester, 
having  omitted  to  give  himself  any  choice  of  transit,  got  in, 
gloomily  awaiting  the  grievous  news  which  he  expected  to  hear 
without  delay  just  because  it  was  so  grievous. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Lord  Ledchester  had  not  been  seated  long  in  the  barouche 
on  his  road  home  when  he  heard  less  and  more  than  he  had 
expected.  Half-way  up  the  hill,  nearly  in  a line  with  the  hovel 
where  Mrs.  Hopkins,  alias  Giannina  Somebody,  had  divested 
herself  of  the  comfortable  old  woman’s  costume,  he  heard  his 
wife  say  something  about  Leofric  to  Lady  Maud,  and  wishing  to 
put  off  the  expected  announcement,  began  a conversation  by 
remarking  on  the  weather. 

“ If  the  rest  of  the  month,”  said  he,  “ is  as  fine  as  this,  I shall 
feel  sorry  to  be  in  London.” 

“It  is  very  beautiful,”  said  Lady  Ledchester,  “but  I can’t 
enjoy  it,  or  care  about  anything.  How  can  I ?” 

“ Why  I thought  she  wanted  it ; ” thought  he,  meaning  the 
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supposed  engagement.  “I  don’t  quite  understand,”  he  said; 
which  indeed  was  just  what  he  had  better  not  have  said. 

14  You  will  understand  it  but  too  well,”  was  the  alarming 
reply  ; and  then  she  waited  for  another  question. 

44  Everything  is  very  grievous  now — I know  that,”  said  he. 

44  What  with  Radicalism  and  Ritualism  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
young  men ” 

44  Of  course.  And  when  there  is  one  who  has  nothing  wrong 
about  him  in  any  way,  and  is  so  desirable  in  every  way,  and  is  so 
attached,  as  you  know,  to  poor  Edith — to  have  it  made  im- 
possible without  any  fault  of  his  or  hers  ! ” 

44 1 can’t  see  the  impossibility  at  all,”  said  Lord  Ledchester. 

“But  it  is.  Old  Mr.  Pitmore,  who  is  to  leave  him  his 
fortune,  has  declared  that  he  will  cut  him  off,  if  he  comes  to  the 
house,  as  things  are.” 

44  We  had  better  not  talk  so  loud,”  whispered  Lord  Led- 
chester, looking  uncomfortably  towards  Lady  Maud.  “You 
have  taken  a load  off  my  mind.  I was  afraid  of  something  else; 
and,  as  to  old  Pitmore,  if  the  young  fellow  keeps  away  for  that, 
he  is  not  worth  having.  Old  Pitmore  has  no  right  to  make 
such  ridiculous  conditions ; and,  if  he  ever  said  so,  which  I don’t 
believe — people  do  report  so  incorrectly — it  was  because  he  con- 
fused Edith  with  Maud.  Edith  is  a Protestant,  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  Bless  us  all ! What  has  Maud’s  religion  to  do 
with  him  ? He  can’t  marry  both  sisters.” 

44  Very  true,”  said  she,  but  not  in  a whisper. 

44  Hush,  do  be  prudent,”  said  he. 

She  fully  intended  to  be  so,  but  her  opinion  differed  from  his, 
as  to  the  manner  of  showing  her  prudence,  though  he  made  all 
sorts  of  admonitory  and  persuasive  signs. 

44  Of  course  the  thing  seems  unreasonable  as  regards  Edith,” 
said  she  in  the  same  voice  and  with  increasing  energy.  44  That 
is,  it  would  seem  so  to  any  one  who  knows  her  as  well  as  we  do. 
But ” 

44  And  so  it  would  to  any  one  with  a grain  of  common  sense,” 
interrupted  Lord  Ledchester.  “Old  Pitmore  is  not  such  a fool 
as  to  misunderstand  the  state  of  the  case,  if  he  is  told  what  it  is.” 

44  All  very  well,  if  he  believed  it : but  he  won’t.  Would  you 
believe  it,  on  the  unsupported  word  of  one  whose  happiness 
depends  on  persuading  him  ? You  have  just  the  same  feeling 
about  it  that  he  has,  and  you  know,  that  if  you  were  in  his 
position,  you  would  act  as  he  does.  Of  course  Mr.  Pitmore 
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feels  as  you  would  feel  in  his  position.  He  is  afraid  of  the 
young  man  getting  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  Maud,  and 
being  turned.” 

“Very  well ; and  when  he  has  found  out  his  mistake,  he  will 
think  differently.” 

“ Not  when  he  has  once  taken  an  obstinate  fit.  I have 
known  him  all  my  life.” 

“ Well,  but  that  doesn’t  make  the  thing  impossible.  If  a 
young  fellow  who  must  have  a good  property ” 

“ Frightfully  encumbered,”  interrupted  Lady  Ledchester. 

“ Is  it  so  ? ” said  he.  “ I didn’t  know  that.” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you  remember  that  his  father  made  himself 
liable  for  some  bank  or  railway  or  something,  and  had  to  pay  it 
all,  and  he  joined  with  him  to  cut  off  the  entail,  and  a quantity 
of  land  was  sold,  and  most  of  the  rest  mortgaged — besides  all 
the  younger  children!  Mr.  Pitmore’s  property  is  everything  to 
him.  He  couldn’t  live  anywhere  without  it.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  see  it,  I am  sure,”  said  Lord  Ledchester. 
“ Edith  isn’t  like  Maud.” 

“ What  can  he  do,”  said  she,  “ except  what  he  is  doing  ? 
That  is,  wait  and  hope.  And  what  hope  is  there  ? The  thing  is 
ruining  Edith’s  health.” 

“ No,  no,  she  looks  as  well  as  can  be.” 

“Only  because  her  complexion  is  always  pale,  and  therefore 
doesn’t  show.” 

“Very  grievous,  but  what  can  I do?”  he  said. 

“ Can  you  wonder,”  said  she,  “ that  I am  miserable  ? I did 
have  hopes  to-day  for  awhile,  and  I had  every  reason  ; but  they 
have  been  crushed  out  of  me.” 

“ How  to-day  ? ” 

“Well,  I was  deceived  by  what  I saw,  or  I shouldn’t  have 
expected  it  from  her,  and  hoped,  and  been  so  bitterly  dis- 
appointed.” 

“ Expected  what,  and  who  from  ? ” 

“ From  Maud — I must  say  it.  Didn’t  you  see  her  talking 
to  him  all  the  time  ? ” 

“ Bother  the  Aims  and  the  hers ! I don’t  make  out  who  you 
are  talking  of?  ” 

“ No  wonder.  I was  so  worried  and  confused  with  it  all,  and 
feel  so  utterly  miserable,  that  I forgot  you  didn’t  know  what  I 
meant.  It  really  is  too,  too  dreadful.” 

“ But  I don’t  know  now  what  it  is.  Do  tell  me  somehow.” 
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Tears  had  come  into  Lady  Ledchester’s  eyes  and  over- 
flowed, partly  without  consent  “ Well,  I never  would  try  to 
persuade/'  she  said,  “or  do  anything  to  make  her  think ” 

“ Who  ? " said  he,  opening  his  eyes  wider  than  before. 

“ Maud”  said  she;  and  in  her  excitement  she  pronounced 
the  name  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  footman  on  the  box 
of  the  barouche  looked  round.  Lady  Maud  had  become 
paler  than  she  now  was  habitually,  but  she  neither  spoke  nor 
moved. 

“Maud?"  said  Lord  Ledchester,  “What  wouldn't  you 
persuade  her  do  ? " 

“Not  to  marry  any  one.  I wouldn't  persuade  her  to  do 
anything.  Only  when  she  gave  him  such  encouragement  all  the 
afternoon,  I did  think  that,  if  it  was  so,  and  she  liked  him ” 

“Who?" 

“ Mr.  Dytchley.  Didn’t  you  see  her  with  him  ? It  seemed 
as  if  she  really  cared  for  him.  Any  one  would  have  thought 
so,  and  every  one  must  have  thought  so  who  saw  her  with  him 
all  the  time.  She  spoke  to  no  one  else  all  the  afternoon,  and 
gave  him  every  encouragement.  Every  one  must  have  felt  sure 
that  it  was  quite  settled.  I never  wanted  to  persuade  her,  and 
never  said  anything  to  make  her  think  I did,  But  when  it 
appeared  to  be  her  own  choice,  I did  feel  a great  load  off  my 
mind,  and  thought  how  providential  it  was  that  she  had  chosen 
where  there  was  nothing  against  it — quite  providential  for  poor 
Edith.  And  then,  at  last,  in  a moment,  she  turned  away  from 
him,  and  would’nt  speak  to  him  any  more,  and  declares  that 
she  never  gave  him  any  encouragement.  But  she  did  encourage 
him.  She  really  did.  And  I can’t  imagine  what  made  her 
change  her  mind ; for  I asked  her  if  she  had  seen  anything 
in  him  to  make  her  think  less  well  of  him  in  any  way,  and  she 
acknowledged  that  she  had  not.  She  could’nt  give  any  reason 
at  all  for  such  very  extraordinary  behaviour.  So  unlike  her,  so 
unlike  them  all ! No  wonder  that  Mr.  Pitmore  is  afraid  of  the 
influence,  when  he  knows,  as  we  do,  how  it  alters  people  in 
every  way,  as  it  must,  when  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
priests,  and  one  never  knows  what  things  are  put  into  their 
heads,  nor  how  they  may  influence  others." 

“Too  true,"  said  Lord  Ledchester,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  accompanied  the  words  by  a stiff  depression.  “ I know 
too  well  what  that  is,  and  Oxborough  knows  it  to  his  cost 
There  could’nt  be  a finer  young  fellow  naturally  than  De 
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Freville  who  is  dead  ; and  yet  owing  to  his  religion  he  was 
the  means  of  perverting  one  in  both  families.  But  I can’t  see 
that  Pitmore  has  anything  to  fear  in  that  way,  if  he  is  only  told 
how  it  is.  Maud  never  says  a word  about  religion  before  us, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  indeed  she  does,  whenever  any  one  begins  upon  it,” 
said  he. 

“ Not  unless  they  attack  her”  said  he. 

“Well,  but  people  can’t  always  be  holding  their  tongues  and 
letting  everything  pass  for  gospel,  just  to  please  her.  It  really 
is  enough  to  break  one’s  heart.  It  isn't  the  marriage  as  a 
marriage — for  she  might  have  made  many  better  ones — nor  the 
divisions  and  the  troubles  and  the  fears  of  infection,  as  if  we 
had  the  cholera  or  the  typhus  fever  in  the  house.  It  is  that 
Edith  is  really  devoted  to  him,  will  marry  no  one  else,  and  is 
pining  away.  I assure  you  she  is.  It  isn’t  as  if  she  merely 
liked  him  better  than  others.  It  isn’t  as  if  he  had  not  proposed. 
He  did ’ and  then,  three  days  after,  he  had  a letter  from 
Mr.  Pitmore  that  put  him  in  this  dreadful  position.  It  hap- 
pened when  he  was  with  us,  a few  weeks  ago.  I said  nothing 
about  it  then,  to  save  you  the  worry,  for  I hoped  at  first  that 
things  would  settle  themselves;  but  to-day,  after  all  that  has 
happened,  I felt  that  I had  no  right  to  keep  it  from  you  any 
longer.  Their  position  is  this  : They  are  engaged,  for  she  has 
accepted  him.  They  are  not  engaged,  for  he  cannot  marry,  if 
he  is  cut  off  by  Mr.  Pitmore.  The  thing  is  blighting  her  life — 
killing  her.  What  is  to  be  done  ? ” 

The  answer  came  whence  it  would  least  have  been  expected, 
if  a thousand  people  could  have  been  present.  Lady  Maud,  who 
had  listened  with  a calmness  that  might  well  have  alarmed  them, 
but  did  not,  because  they  had  not  noticed  her,  sprang  forward 
convulsively,  and  clutching  the  handle  of  the  carriage  door,  said, 
“Let  me  go!  Let  me  go  now.  I can  find  my  way  somewhere. 
I cannot,  will  not  bring  trouble  and  misery  on  you  any  longer. 
Stop  the  carriage ! I must  get  out.” 

At  these  last  words — for  she  had  bounded  up  to  say  them, 
and  her  voice  penetrated  the  still  air  like  a peal  of  bells — the 
coachman  pulled  up  so  suddenly,  that  one  horse  reared  as  high 
as  the  pole-piece  would  allow,  while  the  other  slid  along  the 
hard  surface  of  the  road. 

“ Maud  ! for  God’s  sake ! ” said  Lady  Ledchester,  seizing  her 
by  the  arms  and  trying  in  vain  to  force  her  down.  “ Drive  on. 
It  was  a mistake.” 
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“ Let  me  out ! 99  said  Lady  Maud.  u I must  and  will  get  out” 

Her  voice  was  more  piercing  than  before.  The  footman  had 
jumped  off  the  box. 

4<  At  least  come  home  first/*  said  Lady  Ledchester,  standing 
up  to  say  it,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  not  being  overheard. 
u Do  anything  you  think  best  afterwards,  but ” 

Lady  Maud  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  sat  down. 

“ Then  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning,’*  she  said,  as  soon  as 
the  footman  had  left  the  carriage  door.  Lord  Ledchester  sat 
still  and  stiffened,  as  if  every  limb  and  every  feature  were 
benumbed.  He  neither  spoke  nor  attempted  to  speak.  Lady 
Ledchester  watched  and  waited.  She  had  no  experience  of 
such  violent  emotion  ; but  her  woman’s  nature  sympathized  with 
it  more  than  her  conscience,  as  then  instructed,  would  justify  her 
in  showing,  and  therefore  she  had  hesitated  pitiably.  At  that 
moment  a horseman  cantered  up  behind  them.  It  was 
Crayston,  who  pulled  up  as  he  rode  by,  said  he  was  afraid  of 
being  late  for  dinner,  and  cantered  on. 

44  How  providential ! ” she  thought.  “ I needn’t  say  anything 
more  now.  I can  talk  to  her  quietly  by  ourselves  when  she  is 
calmer.” 

" I ought  not  to  have  stopped  the  carriage  as  I did,”  said 
Lady  Maud.  11 1 was  wrong,  and  I beg  your  pardon,  and  that 
of  every  one  who  may  have  been,  or  may  be,  in  any  way 
scandalized  by  it.” 

“ Don’t  think  of  it  any  more,”  said  her  mother.  44  You  acted 
for  the  best,  I am  sure.” 

44 1 hope  and  think  that  I did,  as  far  as  my  will  had  to  do 
with  it,”  thought  Lady  Maud  ; 44  and  I see  that  I have  taken  a 
load  off  her  mind.  My  God ! I have  very  little  to  offer,  in 
return  for  all  that  I have  received  with  the  gift  of  faith ; but  I 
offer  this  and  the  secret  sorrow  that  is  known  to  Thee.  It  is 
indeed  a small  thing,  diminished,  as  it  must  be,  in  Thy  sight, 
through  my  want  of  patience  and  resignation,  but  such  as  it  is, 
I offer  it  up  as  willingly  as  I am  able.” 

44  She  knows  that  she  has  been  wrong  about  it  all,”  thought 
Lady  Ledchester.  44 She  is  thinking  it  over  now — I can  see  that 
This  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness.” 

44  This  is  the  most  grievous  thing  of  all,”  groaned  Lord 
Ledchester ; and  his  voice  was  heard  no  more  during  that 
dismal  drive. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Immediately  on  their  return,  though  it  was  half-past  seven  and 
a few  minutes  more,  Lady  Ledchester  proceeded  to  improve  the 
occasion  that  she  supposed  herself  to  have  perceived.  Lady 
Maud  saw  that  she  wanted  to  speak,  and  followed  her  closely 
upstairs. 

" Stay/*  said  Lord  Ledchester,  coming  softly  after  them  and 
pulling  his  wife’s  cashmere  shawl.  14  Don’t  worry  her  about  the 
things  now.  We  can  think  it  all  over  to-morrow.  And  look 
here ! They  want  her  so  much  at  Freville  Chase,  and  she  would 
be  a great  comfort  to  Lady  de  Freville,  who  has  lost  her  father, 
you  know,  so  lately ” 

44  And  has  her  husband  with  her,  who  is  everything,  quite 
everything”  said  she. 

44  Yes  ; but,  you  know,  a woman  is ” 

44  Whatever  she  is,  what  use  would  her  visit  be  ? ” 

44  Why,  she  would  be  out  of  the  way,  poor  child,  at  this 
awkward  time.  Don’t  you  see  how  grievous  her  position  is,  to 
stand  in  her  sister’s  way  and  not  be  able  to  help  it  ? She 
mustn’t  go  off  by  herself  in  the  way  she  talked  of,  you  know.  I 
won’t  listen  to  that  for  a moment.  Now  Lady  de  Freville 
pressed  her  to  stay  some  time  at  Freville  Chase,  and  wrote 
about  it  only  last  week.  That  would  do  away  with  the  whole 
difficulty.  No  one  could  be  afraid  of  her  talking  about  religion, 
if  she  were  right  away.” 

“Yes;  but  we  can’t  send  a written  promise  to  keep  her  at 
Freville  Chase  till  Edith  is  married.  And  if  it  were  all  arranged 
and  made  clear,  she  must  come  back.  She  can’t  make  her 
home  there.  And  then  he  would  meet  her  whenever  they  came 
to  us.  Mr.  Pitmore  knows  all  that.  He  wouldn’t  be  satisfied 
with  her  staying  away  till  after  the  wedding.  Of  course  not. 
Quite  the  reverse.  He  would  be  more  afraid  when  he  heard 
where  she  had  been,  and  more  angry.” 

44  The  grumpy  old  brute,”  said  Lord  Ledchester ; and  he  even 
added  a grievous  word  in  his  wrath.  44  Is  the  young  fellow  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool  ? ” 

44  We  had  better  talk  it  over  to-morrow,”  said  she,  disen- 
gaging the  cashmere  shawl,  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand. 
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“ Very  well ; but  I won't  have  Maud  unfairly  treated  about 
it.” 

“Of  course  not.  There  was  no  occasion  for  saying  that.” 

Lady  Maud  was  waiting  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and 
followed  her  mother  into  a boudoir. 

“ You  wanted  to  speak  to  me — didn’t  you  ? ” said  Lady 
Ledchester,  shutting  the  door. 

“Yes — afterwards,”  answered  Lady  Maud.  “But  I thought 
you  wanted  it  now,  and  therefore  I waited  for  you.” 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  the  words  were  literally  forced 
out.  Lady  Ledchester  coloured  and  pulled  off  her  cashmere 
shawl  with  a nervous  twitch. 

“You  seem  to  take  it  very  coolly,”  she  said,  “and  in  your 
present  state  of  mind,  you  will  be  more  comfortable  in  not 
caring,  I suppose,  than  if  you  did  care.  But  there  are  two 
things  to  be  thought  of  that  you  have,  perhaps,  forgotten— I 
think  you  must  or  you  would  be  less  in  a hurry.  Where  are 
you  to  go  ? and  what  will  people  think  of  you  leaving  your 
home  in  a huff?  ” 

“ I assure  you  most  solemnly,”  interrupted  Lady  Maud,  “that 
no  such  feeling  as  huffiness  is  in  me,  and  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be.  When  you  said  that  I was  blighting  Edith  s life 
and  killing  her,  I felt ” 

“ That  you  must  disgrace  us  all  by  making  a scene,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  smooth  over,  because  I didn't  know  what  you 
might  say  or  do  in  your  fit  of  temper.  Now  just  consider  what 
it  is  for  a girl  to  leave  her  home,  and  such  a home  as  yours  has 
been.  The  more  excuse  I made  the  worse  it  would  appear, 
considering  what  your  father  and  I have  always  been  to  you. 
Of  course  people  will  think  we  have  done  it  That  will  be  your 
return  for  the  unvarying  affection  we  have  shown.  You  are 
angry  with  me,  I know,  at  what  I said  to-day  and  once 
before ” 

“ Indeed  I am  not,  and  never  was,  never  could  be.” 

“ Well ! Call  it  4 annoyed,’  or  ‘ pained,’  or  what  you  please 
It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  You  never  can  bear  to  hear  the 
truth  now.  You  certainly  did  not  take  it  as  it  was  meant.  And 
yet  it  was  purely  for  your  good.  You  know  that  nothing 
would  make  you  marry  any  one  who  is  not  of  your  religion; 
and  you  know  that,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  your  means  of 
making  a wise  choice  are  fearfully  limited.  I know  it  all  but 
too  well — that  was  why  I put  myself  to  the  pain  of  speaking 
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about  it  before — and  therefore,  when  I fancied  that  your  own 
inclination  was  leading  you  to  one  that  my  own  judgment 
sufficiently  approved,  I was  thankful,  for  your  sake,  and  for 
Edith’s,  and  for  every  reason.  It  turned  out  that  I was 
mistaken — unaccountably  mistaken — and  the  consequence  of  it 
all  is  frightful  If  you  adhere  to  your  resolution  of  leaving  your 
home,  you  will  break  your  father’s  heart.  If  you  don’t,  and 
won’t  marry  him,  you  will  break  Edith’s.  You  have  always 
been  your  father’s  favourite  child  ; and  he  can’t  bear  this 
— indeed  he  can’t  If  you  had  only  seen  him  just  now  when 
he  spoke  to  me  on  the  stairs ! It  has  made  him  look  ten  years 
older.” 

“ What  can  I do  ? ” said  Lady  Maud.  “ Anything  that  is 
possible  to  do  I would  do  for  him.” 

u You  can  do  everything  for  both — for  all — and  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience.  Indeed,  I am  sure  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  your  priests  would  say  you  ought  If 
you  will  only  go  to  church  three  or  four  times  when  we  are  in 
London ” 

She  broke  off  and  listened  anxiously,  feeling  herself  inter- 
rupted, though  not  by  words  nor  even  by  an  involuntary  gesture. 
She  listened ; and  the  ticking  of  a small  clock,  unheard  till  then, 
grew  in  sound. 

“ It  will  satisfy  old  Mr.  Pitmore,”  she  said  at  last.  “ I know 
it  will.  He  is  very  obstinate  but  very  simple  ; and  that  will  put 
him  in  good  humour,  so  that  he  will  listen  to  reason.” 

Lady  Maud  still  remained  silent.  “ She  is  thinking  of  it,” 
thought  Lady  Ledchester.  “ If  she  would  only  make  that  little 
beginning,  I know  it  would  go  on  then  ; and  we  should  have  her 
back  again.  What  cause  for  thankfulness  it  would  be ! It 

would  all  have  been  for  the  best.  Oh ! I hope ” 

She  listened  again,  and  looked  intently,  trying  to  see  signs 
of  assent.  At  one  moment  she  felt  sure  of  it,  uttered  an  inarti- 
culate sound  of  joy  and  impulsively  kissed  the  icy  forehead  of 
her  agonizing  child.  She  started  back  at  the  touch,  exclaiming, 
u How  cold  it  is ! ” and  looked  again.  It  must  be  a great 
struggle,”  she  said  aloud  ; “ but  I know  you  will  do  what  is 
right.” 

It  was  true,  and  less  than  true,  and,  as  to  the  cause,  untrue. 
The  struggle  was  great  indeed,  and  much  more,  but  not  between 
yes  and  no.  Lady  Ledchester  waited  yet  a little  while,  till 
suspense  had  become  unbearable. 
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44  Maud ! Maud ! won’t  you  speak  ? I can’t  bear  it” 
Lady  Maud  looked  up  slowly  and  attempted  to  speak.  44  I 
will,”  she  said  ; 41  but  give  me  a little  time.” 

44  Don’t  hurry  yourself  my  dear  child,”  said  Lady  Ledchester. 
44 1 know  what  you  have  gone  through.” 

44  Do  you  ? ” said  Lady  Maud  with  an  earnestness  terrible 
to  witness.  The  voice  and  features  vrere  hers  but  their  identity 
seemed  rather  a resemblance  that  reminded  by  contrast  and 
contrasted  by  reminding. 

44  Do  you  ? ” she  said  again.  44  Do  you  really  ? I hope  you 
do.  But  no ! It  is  better  that  you  should  think  me  obstinate 
and  heartless ; for  Edith’s  life  must  not  be  blighted,  and  I 
cannot  in  conscience  do  as  you  wish.” 

44  So  that  is  how  the  priests  have  taught  you  to  honour  your 
father  and  mother  ? Oh,  Maud ! What  has  this  dreadful 
influence  brought  you  to  ? ” 

44  My  dearest  mother,  ask  me  anything  in  the  world  but  that, 
and  you  will  find  that  I love  and  honour  you  far  more  than 
ever : but  I dare  not  deny  my  faith.” 

44  You  would  not  be  denying  it.  If  Naaman  bowed  down 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  may  not  you  go  a few  times  into  a 
Christian  church  to  save  your  sister  a dreadful  a life-long 
sorrow  ? ” 

44  He  did  so  because  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  King,” 
said  Lady  Maud,  44and  he  prayed  to  be  forgiven  though  the  act 
was  against  his  own  will.  I should  be  doing  a voluntary  act, 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  appearing  to  deny  my  faith. 
4 He  who  denieth  Me  before  men,  him  will  I deny  My  Father 
who ’ ” 

44  Which  is  in  Heaven,”  interrupted  Lady  Ledchester  in 
defence  of  the  authorized  version  ; 44 1 know  all  that : but  you 
don’t  pretend,  I suppose,  that  we  don’t  worship  God.  How, 
then,  could  you  be  denying  Him  by  saying  your  prayers  a few 
times  in  one  of  our  churches  ?” 

44 1 should  be  denying  Him  by  denying  the  faith  which  He 

has  given  me.  If  I deny  His  truth ” 

44  Truth  / It  really  is  too ” 

44  Truth,  as  I believe  it,  and  as  He  has  most  certainly  shown 
it  to  me.  If  I deny  that,  I deny  Him.” 

44  And  hasn’t  He  said  anything  about  honouring  your  father 
and  mother  ? and  4 he  who  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ’ ? I can  say 
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no  more.  You  must  do  as  you  choose  to  think  right,  and 
bring  shame  and  misery  on  us  all.  We  must  be  misjudged 
about  it.  Nobody  will  believe  that  you  left  your  home  willingly  ; 
and  the  worst  will  fall  on  your  father  for  allowing  what  he 
can’t  help.  You,  his  favourite  child,  will  have  brought  this 
upon  him.” 

She  hurried  out  of  the  room,  to  dress  for  dinner,  fully 
believing  that  all  the  sorrow  was  on  her  part  and  all  the  rights 
on  her  side.  If  she  had  turned  her  head,  when  half-closing 
the  door  behind  her,  she  would  have  seen  that  Lady  Maud 
had  fallen  on  the  floor  without  the  negative  relief  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 
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I.— THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JOHN  WYCLIF.1 

We  have  often  wondered  how  the  Tudor  dynasty  was 
enabled  to  deprive  England  with  so  much  ease  of  its  ancient 
faith.  We  have  heard  many  theories  propounded,  we  have 
read  others.  We  have  seen  none  throwing  so  much  light 
upon  this  much  vexed  question  as  the  one  adopted  by  Father 
Stevenson.  He  proves  most  satisfactorily,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  imagine  that  the  whole  English 
people  were  Catholic  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Had  not  the  long  war  with  France,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  distracted  the  public 
mind,  the  so-called  Reformation  might  have  burst  upon  the  land 
a hundred  years  before.  Throughout  a great  portion  of  the 
country,  notably  the  manufacturing  districts,  heresy  had  been 
sown  broadcast.  Witness  the  following  testimony  gleaned  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  “ The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  of  no 
avail  ; oral  confession  made  unto  a priest  is  not  pleasing  to 
God.  No  priest  hath  power  to  make  God’s  Body  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  but  God  made  all  priests,  and  no 
priest  hath  power  to  make  God,  for  God  was  made  long  time 
ere  priests  were  made.  No  matrimony  should  be  solemnized 
in  the  Church,  but  only  consent  in  hearts  betwixt  man  and 
woman  sufficeth  for  matrimony.  Prayer  should  be  made  only 
to  God,  and  to  no  other  saint.  No  one  is  bound  to  fast  in  Lent 
The  Pope  of  Rome  is  Antichrist.  The  Pope  has  no  power  to 
bind  or  to  loose  upon  earth.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was 
a false  traitor,  and  is  damned  in  Hell ; like  a false  cowardly 
traitor  he  was  killed  at  the  church  door  as  he  was  running 
away.” 2 These  doctrines  are  not  of  home  growth ; they  bear 
a close  family  resemblance  to  those  advocated  by  the  Albi- 

1 The  Truth  about  John  fVyclif,  chiefly  from  the  Evidence  of  his  Contemporaries. 
By  Joseph  Steveason,  S.J.  London  : Bums  and  Oates,  1885. 

“ Nortvich  Register . 
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gensian  heresy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  overrun  the 
whole  of  Western  Christendom.  From  the  accession  of  Heniy 
the  Second,  A.D.  1 1 54,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
France,  in  A.D.  1451,  there  had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
intercourse  between  the  shores  of  England  and  Guienne.  Thus 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  heretical  doctrines  to  find 
entrance  into  the  realm.  Wyclif  adopted  such  portions  as  suited 
him,  clothed  them  in  an  English  dress,  and  then  began  that 
great  movement  of  revolt  from  the  Centre  of  Unity  which 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth  were  to  consummate.  Father 
Stevenson  does  not  pretend  to  write  a full  and  complete  life  of 
“The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,”  as  he  has  been  often 
styled  by  his  admirers.  He  dwells  upon  those  leading  features 
of  Wyclifs  life  which  portray  the  man’s  character,  which  enable 
us  to  grasp  to  some  extent  the  motives  which  inspired  him  with 
such  a deadly  hatred  towards  the  Church  and  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Whilst  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  Wyclif 
sees  none  of  those  evils  which  were  to  stir  up  his  holy  indigna- 
tion in  after  years.  Archbishop  Langham,  however,  deprives 
him  of  the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall  ; he  refuses  to  obey, 
appeals  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  is  defeated  ; fails,  moreover,  to 
secure  the  see  of  Worcester;  all  hopes  of  Church  preferment  are 
gone  ; and  then  he  turns  round  and  becomes  “ the  King1 s 
peculiar  clerk,”  and  is  employed  as  a useful  tool  in  the  service 
of  the  Court.  Henceforward  his  life  was  to  be  spent  in  one 
long  continued  attack  upon  that  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
priest,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  minister  even  unto  the 
end.  In  the  year  1415,  the  Council  of  Constance  condemned 
forty-five  of  his  errors  touching  nearly  every  point  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  John  Luck,  a contemporary,  collected  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  heretical  and  erroneous 
propositions  from  Wyclifs  writings.  Most  of  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  seem  to  have  found  his  writings  a 
perfect  treasure-house  from  which  to  draw  their  false  doctrines. 
Calvin  seems  to  have  taken  his  gloomy  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation from  this  source.  “To  me,”  says  Wyclif,  “it  appears 
capable  of  proof  that  God  necessitates  every  creature,  when  it 
acts,  to  every'  single  action.  I recollect  that  I said  in  the  first 
book  that  everything  that  happens,  happens  by  absolute  neces- 
sity. All  sins  of  the  elect  are  venial,  whereas  all  sins  of  the 
reprobate  are  mortal.” 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People ; tells  us  that 
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within  “the  frail  form  of  Wyclif  lay  a temper  quick  and  restless, 
an  immense  energy,  an  immoveable  conviction,  an  unconquerable 
pride?  We  agree  with  the  writer,  but  we  know  also  that  pride 
it  was  that  hurled  Lucifer  from  Heaven,  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  made  Man  conquered  the  world  and  triumphed  over  sin 
and  death,  not  by  pride,  but  by  humiliation,  becoming  obedient 
unto  death,  even  unto  the  death  of  the  Cross.  This  was  the 
legacy  He  left  behind  to  His  followers : “Learn  of  Me,  for  I am 
meek  and  humble  of  Heart.”  The  proud  heart  of  Wyclif  could 
not  endure  humiliation,  and  thus  he  became  “the  first  Reformer, 
who  dared  when  deserted  and  alone  to  question  and  deny  the 
creed  of  Christendom  around  him,  to  break  through  the  tradition 
of  the  past,  and  with  his  last  breath  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
religious  thought  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy.”3  Wyclif 
deserted  and  alone  questions  and  denies  the  creed  of  the  whole 
of  Christendom  ! Protestants  are  shocked  at  the  Catholic  belief 
in  Papal  Infallibility,  yet  they  believe,  or  seem  to  believe,  in 
Wyclif ’s  infallibility.  The  fruits  of  his  teaching  soon  became 
apparent.  John  Ball,  an  apostate  priest,  who  had  listened  to 
the  teaching  of  Wyclif,  proclaimed  to  the  men  of  Kent  the 
doctrine  of  modern  socialism.  “Good  people,”  said  he,  “ things 
will  never  be  well  in  England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in 
common,  and  so  long  as  there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By 
what  right  are  they,  whom  we  call  lords,  greater  folk  than  we  ? 
Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serfage  ? If  we  all  came  of  the  same 
father  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or  prove 
that  they  are  better  than  us,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us  gain 
for  them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their  pride.”  Here  we 
have  the  logical  outcome  of  Wyclif ’s  teaching.  The  peasantry 
rose  in  arms,  the  mob  held  London,  murdered  Simon  Sudbury, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  almost  succeeded  in  making 
the  King  a prisoner.  Jack  Straw,  the  second  in  command 
to  Wat  Tyler,  made  a full  confession  before  execution.  “ Having 
made  ourselves  masters  of  the  King’s  person,  we  would  have  led 
him  about  with  us  from  place  to  place,  throughout  the  entire 
realm,  and  forced  him  to  sanction  all  that  we  had  done  in  our 
conspiracy.  Having  thus  secured  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
peasantry,  our  next  step  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  the  monks,  canons,  and  rectors  of 
parishes,  sparing  only  the  Begging  Friars,  who  would  have  been 
enough  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service.  The  Kings  turn 
would  have  come  next.  Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  we  should 
3 Green,  vol.  i.  p 446. 
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have  made  a new  code  of  laws,  and  set  up  a king  in  every 
county,  Wat  Tyler  in  Kent  We  killed  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  because  he  thwarted  our  design.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  Wat  was  slain  we  intended  to  have  set 
London  on  fire  at  its  four  corners,  and  plundered  it  at  our 
convenience.  This  was  our  plan,  so  God  help  me  at  the  hour 
of  my  death.”  Ball,  too,  before  death  made  a public  confession 
to  this  effect.  For  two  years  he  had  been  Wyclif’s  disciple, 
from  whom  lie  had  learnt  the  heresies  which  he  had  promul- 
gated. He  stated  that  there  existed  a certain  organized  band 
of  Wyclifites,  who  had  agreed  to  perambulate  the  whole  of 
England  with  the  design  of  preaching  everywhere  their  master’s 
doctrine  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  that  every  corner  of  the 
realm  might  speedily  and  surely  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  these  emissaries.  The  entire  plan  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Wyclif,  who  was  aided  by  Nicolas  Hereford,  John 
Aston,  and  Laurence  Bedenam,  all  of  whom  were  Masters  of 
Arts.4  The  peasant  revolt  was  quelled,  but  Lollardry  went  on 
steadily  increasing.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  headed  the  Lollards  in  their  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Government,  but  Henry’s  vigilance  prevented  the 
junction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  city  with  their  con- 
federates without,  and  the  latter  as  they  appeared  in  St.  Giles’s 
Fields  were  dispersed  by  the  royal  troops.  Thirty-nine  promi- 
nent Lollards  were  executed  as  traitors,  but  still  the  system 
lived  on,  as  the  Norwich  Register  but  too  clearly  testifies.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  threw  off  his 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Peter,  he  found  many  parts  of  England 
thoroughly  prepared  to  side  with  him.  Some  of  Wyclif ’s  con- 
temporaries had  foretold  this.  Thus  writes  Adam  of  Usk : 
“ England,  and  above  all,  London  and  Bristol  stood  corrupted, 
being  infected  by  the  seeds  which  one  Master  John  Wyclif 
sowed,  polluting  as  it  were  the  faith  with  the  tares  of  his  baleful 
teaching.  And  the  followers  of  this  Master  John,  like  Mahomet, 
by  preaching  things  pleasing  to  the  powerful  and  the  rich, 
namely,  that  the  withholding  of  tithes  and  even  of  offerings,  and 
the  reaving  of  temporal  things  from  the  clergy,  were  praise- 
worthy ; and  to  the  young  that  self-indulgence  was  a virtue — 
most  wickedly  did  cast  abroad  murder,  snares,  strifes,  variance, 
and  discords,  which  last  to  this  day,  and  which  I fear  will  last 
even  to  the  undoing  of  the  kingdom.”6 

4 Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  274 ; Wals.  ii.  32,  seq.  • Chronicle,  p.  102. 
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Father  Stevenson  has  done  really  genuine  and  solid  work  in 
showing  us  so  clearly  the  true  personality  of  him  whom  Pro- 
testants love  to  call  " The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation/’ 


2. — THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  WARD.1 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  consoling  features  of  our  time 
is  the  multitude  of  religious  vocations  among  women. 
Convents  multiply  and  find  subjects,  and  the  increase  and 
aggregate  in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  on  the  Continent, 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  France,  is  simply  marvellous.  God  be 
thanked  for  it:  it  is  indeed  a sign  of  His  Divine  favour  to  us 
that  such  beautiful,  self-denying  lives  should  be  led  in  our  midst 
as  those  of  our  nuns.  A remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
religious  movement  that  fills  our  convents  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  new  Congregations  and  Institutes.  The  old  Orders 
hold  their  ground,  and  indeed  we  cannot  spare  them.  It  would 
be  a sad  day  when  vocations  should  fail  to  our  old  contem- 
plative Orders.  But  by  their  side  modern  Congregations  almost 
innumerable  have  sprung  up  and  flourish,  Congregations  with 
simple  vows,  no  strict  inclosure,  and  in  many  cases  a Rule  more 
or  less  closely  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
These  Congregations  constitute  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  Active  Orders,  and  though  now  we  wonder  how  the  Church 
could  ever  get  on  without  them,  it  is  but  in  the  present  century 
that  she  has  given  them  her  approbation.  Cardinal  Bizzarri,  in 
his  authoritative  work  on  the  subject,  speaks  of  the  approbation 
of  Congregations  of  simple  vow's  as  subsequent  to  the  French 
Revolution.  The  pioneer  of  this  magnificent  system,  which  is 
now  spread  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  is  fostered  and 
encouraged  everywhere  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Hierarchy, 
was  Mary  Ward,  whose  Institute  was  suppressed  by  a Bull  of 
Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  in  1631.  That  such  a fate  should  have 
befallen  such  an  attempt,  when  the  Holy  See  had  received  with 
so  warm  a welcome  the  foundation  of  St.  Ignatius,  at  first  sight 
may  seem  surprising.  We  shall  understand  it  better  if  we 
follow  the  changes  of  the  Church’s  legislation  respecting 

1 Tht  Life  of  Mary  Ward  (1585 — *645).  By  Mary  Catharine  Elizabeth 
Chambers,  of  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  by  Henry  James 
Coleridge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  London  : Bums  and  Oates,  Vol.  I.,  1882.  VoL 
II.,  1885. 
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Religious  Orders,  first  of  men  and  then  of  women,  and  we 
Shall  thus  be  led  to  see  that  in  fact  it  was  Mary  Ward’s 
misfortune  to  live  some  two  centuries  before  her  time. 

St.  Ignatius  had  a wonderful  insight  into  the  wants  of  post- 
mediaeval  times,  and  the  Holy  See  approved  the  Institute  of  the 
Society  with  the  declaration  that  the  Finger  of  God  was  there, 
The  greatest  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to  the  fitness  for 
modern  times  of  certain  enactments  of  St.  Ignatius  is  to  be  found 
in  the  comparatively  recent  legislation  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth 
for  the  ancient  Orders  of  Religious  Men.  That  legislation 
does  not  apply  to  the  Society,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  already  was  found  in  the  Constitutions  that  St.  Ignatius 
had  written  for  her  and  that  the  Holy  See  had  approved. 
The  laws  made  by  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  as  necessary  for  all 
Religious  Orders  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  amongst  the 
points  introduced  by  St.  Ignatius,  which  in  the  sixteenth  were 
regarded  as  startling  novelties.  The  old  Religious  Orders  have 
not  thereby  lost  their  ancient  characteristics,  for  the  changes  in 
the  law  of  the  Church,  however  important,  are  not  radical. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  of  legislation  to  suit  the  needs  of 
our  times,  the  Holy  See  has  approved  a considerable  number  of 
modern  Congregations  of  Men.  The  old  Orders  have  their 
place  and  their  work,  just  as  before,  but  the  new  Congregations 
stand  by  their  side ; for  the  Vicar  of  Christ  is  like  the  wise 
householder  who  brings  out  from  his  stores  things  new  and  old. 
The  Church  is  all  the  richer  for  this  abundance.  Souls  have  a 
wider  choice  for  their  vocations,  and  many  more  are  enabled  in 
various  ways  to  aim  at  their  sanctification  and  perfection  by  a 
standard  selected  as  proportionate  to  the  strength  and  grace  of 
the  individual.  Retaining  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  Religious 
life  of  past  ages,  the  Church  has  steadily  added  to  her  stores  all 
that  any  of  her  children  could  want,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
draws  to  the  desire  of  a more  perfect  life. 

This  is  now  true  in  the  Church  both,  for  men  and  for 
women  ; but  the  change  of  discipline  was  introduced  far  more 
slowly  for  women  than  for  men.  The  last  Religious  Order 
approved  for  men,  with  solemn  vows,  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Scolopi  or  Scuole  Pie , a Congregation  of  Clerks  Regular  erected 
into  an  Order  with  solemn  vows  in  1621,  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Fifteenth.  But  the  ancient  discipline  for  Religious  women 
continued  unchanged  very  much  later,  and  a striking  instance  of 
ft  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  Congregations  left  to  the  Church  by 
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St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  for  Religious  men  and  women  respec- 
tively, the  former  being  approved  with  simple  vows  only  and 
technically  therefore  a Secular  and  not  a Regular  Con- 
gregation (with,  however,  all  the  privileges  of  Regulars), 
while  the  Redemptoristines  were  approved  with  solemn  vows 
and  are  therefore  a Religious  Order  properly  so  called.  This 
was  late  in  the  last  century.  In  the  present  century  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  approved  any  new  Religious  Order  of 
women  with  solemn  vows,  but  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh  granted 
solemn  vows  to  five  houses  of  the  Visitation  in  America,  which 
houses  are  now  the  only  houses  of  women  in  the  United  States 
with  solemn  vows.  Indeed  not  only  are  there  no  new  Orders  of 
women  with  solemn  vows  in  this  century,  but  in  Belgium  and 
France  (excluding  Savoy)  even  the  Nuns  of  the  old  Institutes 
no  longer  take  solemn  vows.  This  is  a direct  and  avowed 
consequence  of  the  French  Revolution — a sad  consequence 
indeed,  that  the  Holy  See  should  have  been  obliged  to  take 
so  sweeping  a precaution.  But  another  consequence  of  the 
same  tremendous  subversion  of  the  ancient  state  of  things,  of 
which  France  was  the  centre,  is  as  consoling  as  the  other  is 
distressing,  and  that  is  the  rapid  multiplication  and  growth  of 
Congregations  of  Religious  women  bound  by  simple  vows. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  number  by  the  fact  that 
the  late  Cardinal  Bizzarri  published  a list  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  such  Congregations  which  between  the  years  1819 
and  1863  obtained  a decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars,  promoting  them  to  some  stage  of  the 
process  of  official  approbation.  In  that  long  list  the  name  of 
the  oldest  Congregation  of  Religious  women  under  simple  vows 
was  not  included,  but  in  1877  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  by  a Decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  conferred  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Holy  See  on  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  was  formed  of  the  members,  and  rose  on  the  ruins, 
of  the  suppressed  Congregation  that  was  founded  by  Mary 
Ward.  The  Rule  of  this  Institute,  which  is  drawn  in  many 
passages  verbatim  from  the  Constitutions  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  had  been  previously  approved  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Eleventh  in  1703,  but  the  Institute  itself  was  not  then  approved, 
as  we  are  informed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Pope  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth,  because  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  at  that  time  to  approve  any  Institute  of 
simple  vows.  Now,  it  may  be  said,  the  Church  gives  a new 
approbation  to  none  others. 
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We  have  here  the  substantial  explanation  of  what  seems 
startling  at  first  sight,  that  the  Church  should  have  once 
solemnly  suppressed  an  Institute  precisely  for  being  that 
with  which  we  now  are  so  familiar,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  there  ever  was  a time,  when  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
Church.  St  Pius  the  Fifth  had  declared  that  no  Communities  of 
Religious  women  should  exist  except  under  solemn  vows  and 
with  strict  Papal  inclosure.  These  two  things  have  always  been 
so  linked  together  that  some  theologians  have  taught  that  Papal 
inclosure  is  a conditio  sine  qua  non  of  solemn  vows  amongst 
nuns,  so  that  it  might  be  simply  said  that  where  Papal  inclosure 
does  not  exist,  there  are  no  solemn  vows.  This  opinion  has 
however  been  laid  at  rest  by  the  decision  in  1864  respecting  the 
vows  of  Religious  women  in  America,  by  which  the  vows  in  the 
five  houses  of  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  were  recognized  as  solemn 
although  their  inclosure  had  been  modified  by  Papal  Rescripts. 
It  is  however  true  that  by  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church 
there  must  be  Papal  inclosure  where  there  are  solemn  vows, 
unless  of  course  the  Holy  See  has  dispensed  in  any  case.  If 
such  is  the  Canon  law  on  the  subject  now,  much  more  was  it  so 
two  centuries  and  a half  ago.  To  this  law  Mary  Ward’s 
difficulties  were  due.  The  Church  would  not  then  approve 
Religious  Congregations  with  simple  vows,  but  those  only  that 
were  true  Religious  Orders  with  solemn  vows.  Permission  for 
the  solemn  vows  was  only  granted  when  there  was  Papal 
inclosure.  But  Papal  inclosure  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  end 
Mary  Ward  had  in  view,  and  therefore  at  that  time  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See 
for  her  Congregation. 

The  end  that  Mary  Ward  put  before  herself  was  just  that 
which  is  now  carried  out  by  a large  number  of  Religious  of 
what  we  call  “the  Active  Orders.”  For  this  purpose  a certain 
amount  of  freedom  of  movement  is  necessary,  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  strictness  of  Papal  inclosure.  It  seemed 
to  Mary  Ward  that  while  great  good  was  done  by  the  venerable 
houses  of  Religious  women  erected  for  the  English  on  the 
Continent,  there  was  room  for  an  Institute  that  should,  under 
the  Rule  of  St.  Ignatius,  carry  out  for  women,  and  as  far  as 
women  might  do  it,  the  work  that  men  were  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  That  idea  in  modern  times  has  been 
realized  over  and  over  again  with  the  happiest  results.  But  in 
Mary  Ward’s  time  it  was  a novelty,  and  it  was  received  as 
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novelties,  however  meritorious,  generally  are  received.  It  had 
some  warm  friends,  of  whom  the  most  influential  was  the 
Bishop  of  the  town  where  the  experiment  was  first  tried.  Some 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  heartily  sympathized  in  the 
aspirations  of  Mary  Ward  and  her  companions.  But  of 
hostility  there  was  plenty.  Unhappily  English  Catholics 
were  then  divided  amongst  themselves  with  much  bitterness* 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  set  themselves  with 
unceasing  animosity  to  oppose  a rising  Institute  that  borrowed 
so  much  from  the  Constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius.  Though  such 
men  as  Father  John  Gerard  and  his  dear  friend  Father  Roger 
Lee  were  for  them,  other  Jesuits  were  against  them,  and  when 
the  opposition  to  the  new  Institute  was  pressed  warmly  at  Rome 
by  its  foes,  the  Society  took  no  part  in  its  defence,  and  it  felL 
If  the  condition  of  English  Catholics  at  that  time  had  been 
happier  and  more  united,  the  nascent  Order  might  have  been 
tolerated,  as  Mother  Church  is  accustomed  to  tolerate  innocent 
innovations,  until  the  day  when  approbation  might  have  been 
extended  to  it.  Even  as  it  was,  it  would  seem  that  a modified 
form  of  inclosure  would  have  satisfied  the  Roman  authorities 
but  Mary  Ward  could  not  bring  herself  to  consent  to  it.  In  some 
sense,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  suppression  produced 
no  very  great  practical  effect  The  work  was  continued  by 
“the  English  Virgins,”  as  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  still  called,  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Two  distinct  congre- 
gations, each  governed  by  a Generaless,  exist,  one  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Austria  and  the  other  in  Bavaria.  Of  the  two 
houses  founded  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  of 
Hammersmith  died  a natural  death  early  in  this  century. 
The  house  of  York  still  flourishes,  and  in  1879  completed 

two  hundred  years  of  useful  work  in  England.  The  Irish 

branch  of  the  Institute,  having  Rathfarnham  for  its  mother 
house,  sprung  from  York,  and  from  it  in  turn  at  least  fifty 
houses  have  come  into  existence.  There  are  few  Institutes 
in  the  Church  more  flourishing,  though  owing  to  variety  of 
names,  and  the  independence  of  houses  and  branches,  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Institute  is  not  readily  recognized. 
The  41  English  Virgins”  or  44  English  Ladies”  is  the  traditional 
title  under  which  in  Germany  the  work  of  Mary  Ward  and  her 
companions  is  honoured  and  kept  alive,  while  in  Ireland  the 
name  which  is  best  known  is  that  of  Loretto  Nuns,  from  the 
title  given  to  the  mother  house  at  Rathfarnham.  The  Institute 
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of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  official  title  of  all,  and  they  all  alike 
live  under  the  Rule  approved  for  them  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Eleventh,  and  all  share  in  the  approbation  of  their  Institute 
given  by  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth.  The  work,  then,  of  Mary  Ward 
and  her  companions  has  not  perished.  God  has  preserved  it 
for  our  time,  and  we  may  hope  for  great  blessings  upon  a 
Religious  Congregation  that  was  the  precursor  of  the  Active 
Orders  of  modern  times.  To  all  who  care  for  the  Institute 
of  Mary,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader,  the  recently  published 
Life  of  Mary  Ward  will  be  of  great  interest.  The  sixty  years 
of  her  life,  from  1585  to  1645,  were  most  eventful  times  for 
English  Catholics.  The  life  of  any  Catholic  of  that  period 
could  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
the  singular  care  and  industry  with  which  this  life  has  been 
compiled.  Three  years  have  intervened  between  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  and  the  second,  and  we  do  not  begrudge  the 
delay,  though  the  completion  of  the  life  was  awaited  with 
impatience,  as  it  has  enabled  the  compiler  to  execute  her  task 
very  thoroughly.  Each  volume  has  an  Introduction  from  the 
pen  of  Father  Coleridge,  and  that  of  the  later  volume,  which 
reviews  the  whole,  and  refers  fully  to  points  that  have  Leea 
much  discussed,  strikes  us  as  particularly  admirable. 


3.— BROWNSON’S  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY  ESSAYS.1 

By  far  the  best  monument  to  an  author’s  memory  is  a good 
popular  edition  of  his  collected  writings.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Brown- 
son  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  engaged  in  raising  such  a 
monument  to  his  fathers  memory.  The  five  volumes  now 
before  us  close  the  series  of  Dr.  Brownson’s  works,  so  that  the 
undertaking  has  been  brought  to  a successful  termination,  just 
ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  great  American  Catholic  essayist’s 
long  and  active  career. 

The  collection  of  essays  is  a very  complete  one.  It  includes 
not  only  all  that  Dr.  Brownson  wrote  as  a Catholic,  but  also  the 
chief  essays  written  before  his  conversion.  The  editor  of  the 
series  in  a circular  to  his  subscribers  tells  us  that  his  original 
intention  was  to  omit  these  early  writings  (except  in  the  case  of 

1 The  Works  of  Orestes  A . Brownson . Collected  and  arranged  by  Henry  F. 
Brownson.  Vols.  XV. — XVIII.  containing  the  Political  Writings;  Vol.  XLX. 
containing  the  Writings  on  Literature.  Detroit : Thorndike  Nourse,  1884—  85. 
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the  philosophical  essays),  but  numerous  requests  for  their 
republication  led  him  to  reconsider  his  plan,  and  “ after  consul- 
tation with  those  members  of  the  clergy  on  whose  judgment 
reliance  might  safely  be  had,  the  editor  coincided  with  their 
almost  unanimous  opinion  that  those  publications  should  not 
be  omitted.  They  contain  much  that  is  needed  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  author’s  entire  thought ; they  also  contain  a vast 
amount  of  correct  information  and  sound  views,  though  often 
expressed  in  terms  he  would  not  have  used  after  his  conversion, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  un-Catholic  and  un-Christian 
vagaries : they  are,  furthermore,  likely  to  weigh  generally  with 
non-Catholics  more  than  what  was  written  later.” 

We  have  quoted  this  circular  because  it  enables  us  to  point 
out  the  character  of  the  whole  edition  of  Dr.  Brownson’s  works. 
They  are  the  writings  of  a man  who  in  his  life,  not  only  passed 
from  truth  to  error  in  the  matter  of  religion,  but  also  in 
philosophy  and  in  politics  changed  his  standpoint  to  no  small 
extent,  in  the  honest  search  after  true  theories  and  possible 
lines  of  useful  action  in  the  sphere  of  practice.  They  are  the 
record  of  a life  of  thought  and  action.  No  one  is  asked  to 
accept  all  they  contain.  Indeed  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to 
select  a double  series  of  contradictory  propositions  on  some 
points  from  the  earlier  and  the  later  writings.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  outset  he  had  grasped  very  clearly  certain  great 
principles  to  which  he  was  loyal  throughout.  Indeed,  his  change 
of  view  was  often  only  apparent,  for  changing  circumstances 
seemed  to  him  to  call  for  different  applications  of  principles  that 
remained  the  same.  For  the  rest  a caviller  at  such  changes  of 
opinion  might  be  usefully  reminded  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  frank 
reply  to  a political  opponent  who  compared  his  speeches  of  1848 
with  those  of  1865;  “A  man  learns  a good  many  things  in 
twenty  years.” 

Dr.  Brownson’s  political  essays,  collected  in  the  four  volumes 
before  us,  extended  over  a period  of  nearly  twice  twenty  years 
The  earliest,  an  essay  on  “ Democracy,”  published  in  the  Boston 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1838,  dates  of  course  from  the 
preceding  year ; the  latest,  an  essay  on  American  41  Home 
Politics,”  appeared  in  his  own  review  in  October,  1875.  In 
those  forty  years  both  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  field  of 
politics  what  an  enormous  revolution  was  worked  out,  a result  in 
great  part  of  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  which  we  sec 
coming  over  the  whole  world.  In  the  United  States  especially 
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the  increasing  immigration  from  Europe,  the  exploration  and 
peopling  of  the  west,  the  War  of  Secession,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  made  the  time  a period  of  changes,  which  under  earlier 
conditions  would  have  been  the  work,  not  of  decades  of  years, 
but  of  centuries.  During  this  eventful  time,  year  by  year 
Brownson  spoke  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  through  the  press, 
words  now  of  counsel,  now  of  encouragement,  now  of  protest  and 
warning.  For  the  most  part  he  wrote  on  American  politics,  but 
he  did  not  entirely  neglect  European  events.  He  noted  them 
and  dwelt  on  them  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  in  their  indirect  bearing  on  American 
affairs.  But  it  will  be  for  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Catholic  body  in  the  United  States  that  his  essays  will 
have  a permanent  value.  In  them  we  see  the  views  of  a clear- 
sighted hard-thinking  man,  who  spoke  out  frankly  all  he  thought 
and  felt  on  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  whether  in  any 
given  instance  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  wrong  or  right,  his 
view  is  one  that  cannot  be  dismissed  without  consideration,  and 
the  record  of  it,  even  where  we  reject  it,  serves  to  explain  the 
action  taken  at  the  time  by  men  who  thought  as  he  did.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  a democrat  of  the  democrats,  but  even  in  the 
very  first  essay  in  the  volumes  before  us,  we  see  how  thoroughly 
alive  he  was  to  the  danger  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
disappearing  in  a popular  government  unless  the  reign  of 
Divine  law  is  recognized  as  a guide  to  the  popular  will.  From 
the  first  he  rejected  such  theories  as  those  of  Hobbes  and 
Rousseau,  and  held  against  them  that  the  State,  even  in  its  most 
democratic  forms,  was  from  God.  In  the  special  field  of 
American  politics,  he  sided  with  the  party  of  State-rights.  He 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  was  only  the 
delegate  of  the  associated  States  for  certain  forms  of  common 
action,  but  the  individual  States  were  sovereign  units,  and  he 
held  that  they  could  even  annul  a law  of  Congress  within  their 
own  boundaries.  Opposed  as  he  was  to  slavery  in  itself,  his 
theory  of  State-rights  led  him  to  oppose  the  abolitionists,  and 
even  say  a word  in  defence  of  the  fugitive  slave-law,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  strenuously  opposed  every  attempt  to  extend  the 
slave-system  into  the  Free  States.  When  the  Secession  of  the 
Southern  States  took  place  it  was  a rude  shock  to  these  theories. 
He  had  always  spoken  proudly  and  patriotically  of  the  great 
part  the  American  Republic  was  destined  by  Providence  to  play 
in  the  future  of  the  world.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  danger 
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which  threatened  its  very  existence,  he  followed  the  instinctive 
bent  of  his  mind,  rather  than  the  logical  development  of  his 
theories.  He  had  already  said  that  even  if  a State  possessed 
(as  he  was  inclined  to  believe  it  did)  the  right  of  Secession,  the 
act  of  Secession  would  be,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
breach  of  faith  to  the  whole  Republic  He  now  denounced  the 
Secession  as  an  act  of  treason,  a rebellion.  He  held  henceforth 
that  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as  a sovereign  power, 
of  which  the  individual  States  were  component  parts,  so  that 
Secession  was  for  them  an  act  of  self-destruction.  He  had 
protested  against  abolitionism  as  a proposal  to  violate  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  Southern  States,  but  now  that  these  States 
had  themselves  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  he  joined  heartily 
with  those  who  called  out  for  a general  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  as  a counter-stroke  against  the  seceders,  just  in  itself,  and, 
moreover,  politic  as  a measure  of  self-defence.  This  was,  next 
to  his  conversion  to  Catholicity,  his  greatest  change  of  front 
He  never  admitted  that  such  a change  required  any  apology. 
Thus  in  the  Preface  to  his  most  important  political  work, 
The  American  Republic , its  Constitution , Tendencies  and  Destiny 
(published  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1 865),  he  wrote : 

I have  not  felt  myself  bound  to  adhere  to  my  own  past  thoughts 
or  expressions  any  further  than  they  coincide  with  my  present  con- 
victions, and  I have  written  as  freely  and  independently  as  if  I had 
never  written  or  published  anything  before.  I have  never  been  the 
slave  of  my  own  past,  and  truth  has  always  been  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own  opinions. 

These  are  the  words  of  an  honest  man,  of  one  who  was 
never  a party  man,  and  who  always  spoke  what  he  thought,  even 
at  the  risk  of  making  enemies  of  those  he  sought  to  defend  or 
to  help.  Throughout  all  his  essays  he  clearly  keeps  before  him 
the  idea  that  all  sovereignty  is  from  God,  and  that  human  law 
must  be  the  reflection  of  God’s  eternal  law  if  it  is  not  to  be  a 
mischievous  sham.  This  is  the  key-note  of  all  true  politics, 
and  even  if  a man  errs  here  and  there  in  its  application  or 
explanation,  he  does  good  and  lasting  service  by  preaching  it 
Above  all,  he  strove  to  write  as  a Catholic,  a loyal  son  of  the 
Church.  Thus  in  the  striking  Preface,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  he  says  : 

I write  throughout  as  a Christian,  because  I am  a /Christian;  as  a 
Catholic,  because  all  Christian  principles,  nay,  all  real  principles  aie 
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Catholic,  and  there  is  nothing  sectarian  either  in  nature  or  in  revelation. 
I am  a Catholic  by  God's  grace  and  great  goodness,  and  must  write  as  I 
am.  I could  not  write  otherwise  if  I would,  and  would  not  if  I could. 
I have  not  obtruded  my  religion,  and  have  referred  to  it  only  where  my 
argument  demanded  it ; but  I have  had  neither  the  weakness  nor  the 
bad  taste  to  seek  to  conceal  or  disguise  it.  I could  never  have  written 
my  book  without  the  knowledge  I have,  as  a Catholic,  of  Catholic 
theology,  and  my  acquaintance,  slight  as  it  is,  with  the  great  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  the  great  masters  of  all  that  is  solid  or  per- 
manent in  modern  thought,  either  with  Catholics  or  non-Catholics.  . . • 
I have  no  fear  that  my  book  will  be  neglected  because  avowedly  by  a 
Catholic  author,  and  from  a Catholic  publishing-house.  They  who  are 
not  Catholics  will  read  it,  and  it  will  enter  into  the  current  of  American 
literature,  if  it  is  one  they  must  read  in  order  to  be  up  with  the  living 
and  growing  thought  of  the  age.  If  it  is  not  a book  of  that  sort,  it  is 
not  worth  reading  by  any  one. 

There  is  the  ring  of  truth  and  honest  purpose  in  all  this.  It 
would  be  well  if  Catholics  always  wrote  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  volume  of  literary  essays  deals  with  a very  wide  range 
of  subjects,  from  popular  novels  to  such  books  as  Bancroft’s 
History  of  the  United  States , and  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution. 
A very  considerable  portion  of  them  are  occupied  with  questions 
arising  out  of  the  prominent  part  played  by  fiction  in  modern 
literature.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  out  in  these  essays 
Dr.  Brownson’s  idea  of  the  high  mission  that  now  belongs  to 
Catholic  scholars  and  writers  in  using  every  form  of  literature 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  Not  a few  readers  will  find  this 
the  most  welcome  volume  of  the  whole  series,  even  though  they 
may  often  be  tempted  to  think  the  writer’s  judgment  too  severe 
and  his  standard  of  criticism  too  rigid. 

We  observe  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Brownsoq, 
proposes  to  publish  a general  index  to  his  father’s  works,  if  such 
an  index  should  be  desired  by  the  public.  We  trust  he  will  have 
this  index  made.  It  would  materially  increase  the  value  and 
practical  usefulness  of  the  whole  publication. 


4. — URBANA  SCRIPTA.1 

This  book  is  a volume  of  criticism  suggested,  we  suppose^ 
by  the  much  better  Obiter  dicta . Translated  the  title  seems  to 

1 Urbana  Scripta  : Studies  of  five  living  Poets,  and  other  Essays.  By  Arthur 
Galton.  London : Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
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mean,  not  Urban  writings  or  Writings  of  the  town9  but  Urbane 
writings , essays,  as  we  learn  from  a perusal  of  the  introductory 
chapter,  in  which  the  urbanity  of  modern  criticism  is  displayed, 
as  opposed  to  criticism  which  is  mainly  occupied  with  “ abuse 
of  the  author’s  character.”  Mr.  Galton  further  explains  that 
Criticism  is  not  concerned  with  morals.  “ It  is  hard,”  he  says, 
“ to  speak  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  achievements  without  raising 
burning  questions:  questions  of  personal  rancour;  and  worse, 
of  various  theories  about  the  functions  of  poetry  in  the  moral 
sphere.  These  latter  speculations  are  pitfalls  indeed  to  the 
many  critics  who  often  fall  into  them,  and  get  so  sadly  be- 
fouled by  the  mire  where  they  struggle,  and  from  which  they 
seem  unable  to  rise.”  There  is  much  in  the  book  which  we 
cannot  understand,  and  much  of  what  we  do  understand  and 
do  not  like,  but  we  will  say  a few  words  about  this,  one  of 
our  author’s  main  positions,  and  leave  the  rest  alone. 

We  hold  that  a critic  should  take  cognizance  of  morals  in  a 
work,  and  we  can  show  it  from  Mr.  Galton's  own  theory  of 
poetry.  He  correctly  lays  down  that  “ the  office  of  poetry  is  to 
please  and  to  teach.”  He  also  very  properly  says  that  we  must 
distinguish  the  matter  from  the  manner  of  poetry ; good  poetry 
must  have  both  good  matter  and  good  style,  it  must  both  please 
and  teach.  How  then  can  the  critic  be  indifferent  to  the  morals 
of  a piece  ? Surely  morals,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are 
taught  by  almost  every  piece  of  poetry  that  is  written.  A poet 
cannot  portray  a character,  a passion,  an  event,  scarcely  even  a 
scene,  without  inculcating  some  moral  or  immoral  principle  either 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  showing  his  personal  bias.  This 
teaching  is  part  of  the  office  of  poetry,  it  is  a proper  function  of 
poetry ; the  soundness  and  truth  of  the  teaching  add  materially 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  right-minded  reader,  as  its  unsoundness 
and  falsity  detract  from  his  enjoyment.  The  critic  cannot  then 
be  indifferent  to  it,  he  must  take  notice  of  it  as  an  essential 
element  of  poetry.  He  must  be  severe  on  a poet  who  thinks 
that  he  may  describe  every  phase  of  every  passion  just  as  he 
likes,  who  does  not  recognize  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  his 
art  to  keep  in  mind  Keble’s  restriction,  salvo  pudore . 

Mr.  Galton  will  probably  agree  with  us  if  we  put  the  matter 
in  this  way.  Truth  is  the  fundamental  virtue  of  all  art.  Art 
must  be  true  to  nature  if  it  is  to  attain  its  end.  A character  in 
a play  or  novel  which  is  not  true  to  nature  gives  no  pleasure,  we 
say  it  is  unreal,  it  does  not  interest  us.  Similarly  with  the 
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description  of  a passion,  or  of  a scene,  it  must  above  all  things 
be  true  to  nature.  But  there  is  a truth  in  the  moral  order  as 
well  as  in  the  intellectual.  Truth  in  morals  is  action  in 
agreement  with  man’s  nature,  and  action  at  variance  with  man’s 
nature  is  a falsehood,  a lie,  an  unseemly  thing  to  a rightly 
constituted  man.  Such  action  offends  as  a falsely  drawn 
character  offends,  or  a false  note  in  music.  False  morality,  then, 
in  a poem  must  offend  the  honest  reader,  it  must  diminish  his 
pleasure ; the  teaching  is  wrong,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic 
to  stigmatize  it  as  a fault  against  art  in  the  work. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit  because  Mr.  Galton  is  not  alone 
in  his  views.  Many  writers  hold  them  from  interested  motives. 
They  wish  to  be  at  liberty  to  season  their  works  so  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  rabble,  or  they  wish  insidiously  to  teach 
under  the  garb  of  poetry  what  would  not  gain  a hearing  if  put 
into  prose.  Many  more  have  been  led  astray  by  the  teaching  of 
sceptical  philosophers,  who  profess  to  doubt  whether  there  be 
any  truth  either  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  or  morals.  The 
various  ethical  theories  are  to  them  matters  of  indifference,  they 
are  hypotheses  on  a insoluble  problem,  and  the  urbane  critic 
will  avoid  the  subject  just  as  a gentleman  will  avoid  burning 
questions  at  a dinner-party.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Galton  is  not 
one  of  these.  Perhaps,  however,  he  will  now  agree  with  us,  and 
say,  “ it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  readers,  whether  of  poetry 
or  history,  should  [not]  forget  all  personal  leanings,  all  party 
feeling;”  they  must  ever  seek  more  and  more  to  lean  towards 
the  truth,  they  must  be  ever  more  and  more  zealous  for  the 
party  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  they  must  ever  more  and  more 
detest  and  shrink  from  the  teaching  of  vice  or  error.  Any 
other  conduct  is  unworthy  of  a man,  it  is  not  culture,  it  is 
mean,  cringing  servility.  One  word  more  before  we  end.  We 
cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Galton  should  say  that  Cardinal 
Newman’s  development  ceased  when  he  became  a Catholic. 
Mark  Pattison,  whose  life  he  has  studied,  did  not  think  so. 
We  cannot  understand  why  he  says  patronizingly  of  the  great 
Cardinal  that  he  has  found  peace  and  rest  in  mediaevalism. 
He  has  found  these  blessings  in  the  Catholic  Church  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  medievalism.  We  cannot  understand 
Mr.  Galton’s  admiration  for  the  society  of  England  and  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  still  less  his  admiration  for 
Athenian  society  in  the  time  of  Plato.  We  think  it  easy  to 
prove  that  society  at  these  periods  was  rotten  to  the  core. 
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5.— THE  LIFE  OF  PfeRE  JOGUES.1 

One  of  the  results  of  the  late  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
was  “A  conciliar  petition  to  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth, for  the  formal  introduction,  before  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  at  Rome,  of  the  cause  of  the  Beatification  of 
the  three  servants  of  God,  Ren 6 Goupil  and  Father  Isaac  Jogues, 
both  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  martyrs,  and  Catharine 
Tegakwita,  as  virgin,”  as  we  learn  from  the  last  page  of  the 
book  before  us.  And  if,  as  an  ancient  saying  of  the  Fathers 
assures  us,  “the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church," 
this  anxiety  of  the  American  Hierarchy  to  obtain  the  authentic 
and  public  veneration  of  those  who  brought  forth  their  infant 
Church  in  much  travail  and  suffering,  is  but  the  right  instinct 
of  a loyal  piety,  a dutiful  confession  of  that  generous  “sowing 
in  tears,”  to  which  they  owe  their  present  abundant  “reaping 
with  joy.”  May  we  not  hope,  too,  that  the  formal  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Church  of  the  sanctity  of  these  servants  of  God, 
for  which  American  Catholics  are  pleading,  together  with  the 
increased  and  public  invocation,  which  necessarily  follows,  will 
bring  a yet  further  and  greater  blessing  on  the  young  Church, 
already  so  rich  in  benediction  ? Such  has  ever  been  the  pious 
and  reasonable  expectation  of  Catholics  on  similar  occasions. 

The  revived  interest  of  the  faithful  in  the  United  States 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  their  own  country  is,  we 
believe,  largely  due  to  the  piety  of  John  Gilmary  Shea,  who  has, 
by  his  learned  researches  and  many  writings,  well  deserved 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  American  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with  his  name  will  rejoice 
to  meet  it  again  on  the  title  page  of  the  Life  of  Father  fogues . 
It  is  at  first  sight  disappointing  that  Mr.  Shea  should  have 
contented  himself  with  a translation  from  the  French  instead 
of  telling  us  the  story  in  his  own  way.  We  are,  however, 
partly  reassured  on  finding  the  work  remarkably  free  from 
the  blemishes  usual  in  translations,  and  we  even  feel  him  to 
be  wholly  justified  when  we  see  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
history  he  has  given  us  is  made  up  of  the  martyr’s  own  words. 
As  a natural  result,  the  style  is  of  that  dignified  simplicity 

1 The  Life  of  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  Missionary  Priest  of  the  Society  of Jesus , slam 
by  the  Mohawk  Iroquois  in  the  present  State  of  New  York , October  sSt  1646.  By  the 
Rev.  Felix  Martin,  S.J.  With  Father  Jogue’s  account  of  the  captivity  and  death  of 
his  companion,  Rend  Goupil,  slain  September  29,  1642.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea.  With  a Map  of  the  Mohawk  country,  by  General  John  S. 
Clark.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis:  Benziger  Brothers,  1885. 
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which  is  alone  tolerable  with  so  lofty  a theme.  A chapter  of 
most  special  interest  is  the  story  of  Rend  Goupil,  “that 
angel  of  innocence  and  martyr  of  Christ/*  written  amid  tears 
and  much  suffering  by  the  mutilated  hands  of  Father  Jogues 
himself ; the  life  of  a martyr  (we  use  the  word  with  the  customary 
reservation)  by  a martyr.  The  Life  of  Catharine  Tegakwita , 
we  are  told,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  one  striking  respect  the  sufferings  of  Father  Jogues  are 
perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  Not 
only  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  with  its  accompanying  tortures, 
offered  by  him  with  a very  perfect  degree  of  deliberation,  but 
when,  on  the  very  verge  of  consummation,  it  was  providentially 
withdrawn,  it  was  renewed  again  and  again  almost  indefinitely, 
and  that  with  a quiet  simplicity  and  an  unconsciousness  of  any- 
thing remarkable,  which  would  be  absolutely  incomprehensible 
apart  from  that  supernatural  element,  which  lifted  his  life  so 
high  above  all  that  is  ordinary  in  Christians. 

We  cannot  refrain,  even  at  the  end  of  this  brief  review,  from 
pointing  out,  if  we  may  say  so  with  due  reverence,  the  highly 
dramatic  character  of  the  appearance,  in  the  luxurious  Court 
of  France,  at  the  Queen’s  command,  of  Father  Jogues,  gaunt, 
scarred,  and  even  mutilated  from  his  suffering  and  tortures  by 
the  Iroquois,  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  the  impulsive  veneration 
not  unmixed  with  curiosity  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  piteous 
sensitiveness  with  which  the  holy  man  obtained  protection  from 
his  superiors  from  the  notice  of  the  outside  world  ; and  lastly, 
how,  when  the  Pope  was  applied  to  for  a dispensation,  that 
Father  Jogues  might  say  Mass,  notwithstanding  his  mutilated 
hands,  the  Holy  Father,  Urban  the  Eighth,  replied  in  these 
famous  words : Indignum  esset  Chris  ti  martyr  cm,  Christi  non 
bibcre  satiguinem. 


6. — THE  NEW  ETON  LATIN  GRAMMAR.1 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a new  departure  was  made  in  Latin 
Grammar.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  commissioned  by  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  nine  Public  Schools  to  draw  up  a common 
Latin  Grammar  for  them.  The  Public  Schools  Latin  Primer 
appeared  in  consequence,  and  was  introduced  into  these  nine 
establishments,  into  all  preparatory  schools  that  fed  them  with 

1 The  Eton  Latin  Grammar . Part  I.  Elementary.  For  use  in  the  Lower 
Forms.  Compiled  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head  Master  by  A.  C.  Ainger,  M.A., 
and  H.  G.  Wintle,  M.A.  London  : John  Murray,  1885. 
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pupils,  and  many  other  schools  besides.  A good  deal  of  dis- 
content and  disapproval  was  expressed,  and  still  more  was  felt, 
by  most  of  the  assistant  masters,  who  had  in  fact  to  learn  it 
themselves  before  they  could  teach  it  to  their  boys.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  bristled  with  novelties  and  technicalities  of  all 
sorts.  This  total  and  extreme  change  was  very  unwise,  and 
has  at  last  brought  about  its  downfall.  Of  those  who  were 
then  assistant  masters,  some  have  naturally  become  head 
masters : and  the  agitation  against  the  Primer,  which  was  at 
first  pooh-poohed,  has  lately  met  with  sympathetic  support  in 
high  quarters.  At  the  last  Head  Masters’  Meeting,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  offered 
to  revise  the  book  in  accordance  with  the  general  desire.  Eton, 
however,  has  not  waited  for  this,  but  has  asserted  her  inde- 
pendence by  publishing  a new  Latin  Grammar  for  her  own  use. 
If  she  is  satisfied  with  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  her 
using  it : but  as  its  publication  by  so  influential  an  authority  is  a 
sort  of  invitation  to  other  schools  to  adopt  it  also,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advise  schoolmasters  to  think  twice,  or  at  least  to 
allow  a good  interval  of  time  to  elapse,  before  taking  it  into  use 
themselves. 

We  think  it^Very  unlikely  that  it  will  go  on  long  in  its 
present  form.  It  is  a great  deal  too  big  for  an  elementary 
grammar.  There  are  three  hundred  pages;  the  latter  half  of 
which  contain  matter  much  more  fit  for  an  exercise-book.  For 
instance,  the  constructions  to  be  used  after  particular  verbs,  are 
given  in  great  detail ; then  comes  a long  list  of  English  words 
and  phrases  with  instructions  how  they  should  be  rendered  in 
Latin.  A little  further  back  in  the  book  we  find  the  rules  of 
the  Syntax  given  twice  over,  once  with  notes  and  explana- 
tions, and  again  with  a large  number  of  untranslated  examples 
appended  to  each  of  them.  The  accidence,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  will  meet  with  even  less  approval  than  other 
parts.  On  the  one  side  it  falls  back  upon  many  discarded  and 
antiquated  modes  of  treatment,  while  on  the  other  it  adopts 
novelties  that  the  P/imer  did  not  venture  on.  The  impression 
produced  on  the  mind  is  that  it  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red  herring. 

The  authors  “ have  returned,”  they  say,  u to  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  cases  ; ” but  they  do  not  give  their  reasons  for  doing  so. 
They  make  no  division  in  the  third  declension,  but  they' 
combine  the  consonant-stems  and  I-stems  together,  as  of  old. 
They  do  not  allow  the  Gerund  to  have  a nominative,  but  are 
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content  with  the  di-do-dum  of  ancient  times.  On  the  other 
hand  they  introduce,  from  Allen’s  Latin  Grammar,  an  Aorist 
tense  in  the  Indicative  Active  of  Verbs.  This  Aorist  is  the 
perfect,  repeated  with  a different  English.  There  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  this  novelty,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
very  same  might  be  said  in  favour  of  repeating  the  Ablative 
case  in  the  declensions  under  the  name  of  the  Instrumental 
The  word  lapide,  for  instance,  certainly  means  by  means  of,  or 
with  a stone,  as  well  as  from  a stone ; the  latter,  however,  is  the 
only  meaning  given  by  the  authors. 

The  arrangement  of  the  conjugations  is  good,  and  will  be  a 
great  help  to  boys  in  distinguishing  primary  and  historic  tenses. 
But  there  is  a one-sidedness  in  giving  English  for  the  Indicative 
and  Imperative,  while  none  is  given  for  the  Subjunctive.  The 
authors  give  as  a reason  that  “ the  English  rendering  of  the 
Subjunctive  is  always  awkward,  and  often  misleading.” 

This  last  expressjon  suggests  the  question,  “ Are  boys  then 
supposed  to  learn  this  grammar  without  a teacher  ? ” The  same 
question  is  also  suggested  by  the  elaborate  notes  and  expla- 
nations that  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  book.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a pity  that  the  old  plan,  of  lumping  together  all 
the  forms  of  the  Imperative  into  one  tense,  is  recalled  to  life. 
Division  is  a help  to  perspicuity,  if  not  carried  too  far.  We 
have  said  that  the  arrangement  of  the  tenses  is  good,  but  there 
is  a great  blank  space  in  the  Passive  voice,  with  the  perfect 
active  printed  at  right  angles  in  the  margin,  of  which  there  is  no 
explanation.  It  is  probably  intended  to  indicate  that  there  are 
no  tenses  in  the  passive  formed  from  the  perfect  active  stem  ; 
but  a single  remark  in  the  notes  (if  it  were  thought  necessary) 
would  have  expressed  this  better  than  an  unsightly  blank  across 
the  two  pages  of  every  passive  verb. 

We  have  spoken  in  some  detail  of  the  accidence ; the  Syntax 
rules  afford  further  matter  for  criticism  ; but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  in  our  opinion  this  particular  book  is  not  the 
Latin  Grammar  of  the  future. 


7.— LfiGENDES  ET  HISTOIRES.1 

The  instruction  of  the  young  is  the  favourite  work  of  the 
Abb6  All&gre,  and  in  three  volumes  or  “basketfuls,”  he  has 

1 Troisibne  Corbeille  de  Ligendes  et  d'Histoires . Par  l’Abbe  G.  Allfcgre.  Paris  : 
A.  Roger  et  F.  Chemoviz,  1884. 
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collected  a store  of  short  tales  and  illustrations  for  the  use  of 
catechists  and  for  young  readers.  Each  volume  is  complete 
in  itself — a book  of  extracts  from  writers  as  various  as  Bossuet 
and  Louis  Veuillot,  Fernan  Caballero  and  Father  Faber ; many 
are  from  French  sources,  many  appear  without  a name. 
The  one  rule  in  editing  has  been  that  beautiful  and  true 
thoughts  shall  be  gathered,  everywhere  and  anywhere,  so  long 
as  they  possess  that  enthusiasm  of  the  heart  which  alone  can 
make  instruction  a power  with  other  hearts.  The  “ basketful  * 
is  meant  for  all  ages ; many  things  are  for  children,  but  the 
best  share  is  for  minds  a little  older.  P&re  Olivaint’s  ardent 
words  are  here  from  the  Conseils  d des  jeunes  gens , explaining 
how  St.  Aloysius  may  be  the  model  of  a man  in  midst  of 
the  world  of  our  own  days.  “ Energy  and  good  will — 
there  is  the  secret  of  the  saints.  There  is  the  secret  of  St 
Aloysius.  There  is  the  knightly  sword.  It  is  ready  for  you ; 
take  hold  of  it.”  Again,  it  is  only  a full  intelligence  that  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  “ the  little  wooden  shoes  at  Christ- 
mas.” The  good  Countess  has  poured  out  her  charity  on  a 
workman’s  family  with  only  bitter  and  hardening  results,  until 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  little  sabots  are  waiting  empty  at 
the  chimney  corner,  she  steals  in  to  put  a toy  in  each,  and  the 
mother’s  heart  is  softened  by  the  sudden  knowledge  that  the 
rich  woman  not  only  gives  to  her  but  cares  for  her.  “Dear 
readers,  if  I have  told  you  this  true  story,  it  is  because  there  are 
many  little  shoes  waiting  empty  this  Christmas  at  poor  chimney 
corners  . . . and  all  the  theories  on  the  social  question  will  not 
do  as  much  to  draw  class  and  class  together,  as  one  little  toy 
given  to  a workman’s  child.”  The  most  touching  pages  in  the 
book  have  no  story  except  the  immortal  story  of  Jesus,  Lazarus, 
and  Mary,  brought  in  to  point  to  the  re-union  of  friends  in  the 
next  world.  The  Abbd  M6ric  is  the  author  of  this  excerpt, 
called  “In  Heaven!” — one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  it  is 
possible  to  read  upon  a subject  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  satisfactory  impression.  The  right  chord  is  struck  here 
for  human  consolation:  “The  elect  in  Heaven  will  know  each 
other  again.  The  hearts  that  have  loved  on  earth  will  love 
still  there,  and  beat  together  in  peace,  in  glory,  and  in  joy. 
The  family,  suffering  trial  here,  broken,  scattered  by  death,  will 
come  together  in  the  light  above ; they  will  meet,  and  united 
again,  will  part  no  more  for  ever.” 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Two  pamphlets  have  lately  been  published  at  Bombay1  on 
the  subject  of  the  Portuguese  jurisdiction  in  India,  and  its 
coming  abolition  in  all  those  places  where  it  is  at  present 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Goa.  The 
pamphlets  complete  each  other.  The  first  gives  a full  history 
of  the  Portuguese  Padroado , or  right  of  patronage,  and  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  its”  abolition,  the  second  deals  with  the 
Concordat  between  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See  concluded  in 
1857,  and  the  events  which  followed  it  in  their  bearing  on  the 
present  state  of  things  in  India.  Both  pamphlets  are  written 
in  a simple  straightforward'style,  and  deal  in  a very  lucid  way 
with  some  difficult  questions  of  canon  law,  and  with  a very 
tangled  skein  of  historical  events.  Although  they  have  no  official 
character,  their  importance  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  published  by  the  Catholic  press  at  Bombay,  where 
the  Papal  Delegate  now  resides,  and  that  the  popular  voice 
attributes  their  authorship  to  Bishop  Meurin.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  Padroado  is  one  on  which  the 
future  of  Catholicity  in  India  largely  depends.  We  hope  to 
devote  an  article  to  the  subject  at  an  early  date  ; meanwhile, 
we  heartily  recommend  these  pamphlets  to  our  readers. 

Father  Mills  has  written  a reply  to  Dr.  Littledale,2  which, 
even  with  Father  Ryder’s  well-known  book  already  in  the  field, 
will  be  of  use  to  many  readers.  Father  Mills  takes  a consider- 
able portion  of  Dr.  Littledale’s  work  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  answers  him  in  an  easy,  almost  conversational  style,  hitting 
hard  at  every  blot,  and  speaking  of  his  adversary’s  shortcomings 
in  logic  and  in  accuracy  with  the  plainness  which  his  title-page 
foreshadows.  No  one  will  find  the  book  dull  reading.  On 

1 The  Padroado  Question , Bombay,  “Examiner  Press,”  1885. 

The  Concordat  Question , Bombay,  “Examiner  Press,”  1885. 

1 Plain  Reasons  Against  believing  Dr.  Littledale , being  a criticism  upon  his 
**Pla  n Reasons  against  joining  the  Chut  ch  0/  Rome .”  By  the  Rev.  A.  Mills, 
London  : D.  Lane  and  Son,  1885. 
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some  points  it  supplements  Father  Ryder’s  reply,  and  in  con- 
troversy, even  if  the  arguments  are  the  same,  a little  variety 
in  the  way  of  stating  them  is  useful,  seeing  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  so  many  different  ways  of  thinking  among  men. 

This  Manual  of  Indulgences*  is  a translation  of  the  “ Raccolta , 
or,  Collection  of  Prayers  and  Pious  Practices  to  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  attached  Indulgences,”  which  was  com- 
piled by  order  of  His  Holiness,  Pius  the  Ninth,  in  June,  1877. 
Accuracy  in  the  matter  of  Indulgences  is  all  important,  for  the 
gaining  of  Indulgences  does  not  depend  on  good  will  alone,  but 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Indulgences 
are  granted.  A short  and  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  Indul- 
gences, partial  and  plenary,  and  of  the  requisite  conditions,  is 
given  in  an  introductory  chapter.  Besides  the  Raccolta  Index, 
which  is  arranged  according  to  subjects,  a second  Index  has 
been  added  to  this  edition  by  the  translator.  In  this  Index 
the  Indulgenced  prayers  and  practices  are  arranged  for  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  devotions,  as  well  as  for  the  feasts 
and  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  This  second  Index  is 
very  valuable.  It  will  enable  the  reader  to  use  the  Manual  as 
a prayer-book,  and  to  gain  in  his  ordinary  devotions  the  Indul- 
gences which  have  been  so  lavishly  granted  by  the  Church,  and 
thus  daily  help  himself  and  the  Holy  Souls. 

Mr.  King’s  little  book  on  Work4  cannot  fail  to  do  much 
good.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition  and  rapid  work  the 
strain  of  life  is  very  severe,  and  Mr.  King  here  gives  us  hints 
and  warnings  which  may  prolong  many  valuable  lives  and  save 
many  valuable  brains.  Without  professedly  giving  medical 
advice  it  tells  us  when  it  is  peremptorily  necessary  that  advice 
should  be  taken  ; it  details  the  symptoms  of  overwork  of  body 
and  of  brain,  and  gives  most  useful  information  as  to  what  work 
can  be  safely  undertaken  and  what  must  be  left  alone.  The 
chapters  on  the  Brain  in  Work,  and  on  Sleep,  strike  us  as  being 
the  most  interesting  and  useful,  in  an  interesting  and  useful  little 
book. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  the  second  volume  of  Father 
Schouppe’s  meditations5  to  our  clerical  readers.  It  is  in  no  way 

3 The  Manual  of  Indulgences,  London  : Burns  and  Oates. 

4 Wo<k  of  Body , Work  of  Brain,  By  Louis  King,  M.R.C.S.  Author  0 
Principles  of  Health , &c.  London  : Hamilton  and  Adams,  1885. 

• Meditationes  Sacerdotales  Clero  turn  Saculari  turn  Regulari  accommodate. 
Auctore  F.  X.  Schouppe,  S.J.  Series  Altera.  Parisiis : E Societate  Geoend 
Librarian  Catholics,  Victor  Palme,  1885. 
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inferior  to  its  predecessor;  many  may  give  it  the  preference, 
inasmuch  as  it  treats  in  greater  detail  the  different  functions  of 
the  priestly  life.  There  are  Meditations  on  the  Divine  Office, 
the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  Preaching,  Catechizing, 
Care  of  the  Sick,  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  &c.  Most  of 
the  difficulties  likely  to  be  met  with  in  a priest’s  life  are  clearly 
pointed  out  The  passages  taken  from  the  Fathers  are  short 
and  telling.  There  is  a series  of  special  meditations  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  our  Blessed  Lady. 

Father  Deharbe’s  Catechism  is  so  well  and  widely  known 
among  Catholics,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  it  needs  no 
recommendation  of  ours  to  secure  a wide  circulation  for  Father 
George  Porter’s  new  edition,6  which  has  been  carefully  revised 
so  as  to  reproduce  the  latest  German  edition  of  the  original. 

Under  the  title  of  Christian  Childhood 7 we  have  a collection 
of  familiar  instructions  on  the  Mass,  the  Sacraments,  on  the 
Christian  virtues,  the  child’s  daily  duties,  and  the  chief  feasts  of 
the  year.  The  authoress  tells  us  in  her  Preface,  that  they  really 
represent  the  substance  of  instructions  given  to  her  own  children. 
The  book  will  be  a useful  one  to  parents  and  catechists,  as  a 
store  of  suggestions  and  hints  for  similar  instructions,  but  we 
doubt  if  the  instructions  as  they  stand  would  always  be  acceptable 
to  English  and  Irish  children,  and  there  are  many  places  where 
they  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  further  explanation  to 
prevent  misunderstanding.  Thus,  in  the  examination  of  con- 
science (pp.  58 — 61),  there  is  much  that  is  vague  and  obscure, 
and  some  things  that  might  well  have  been  omitted.  What 
does  14  having  been  capricious  at  my  meals  ” mean  to  a child  ? 
and  what  will  children  think  w'hen  they  find  such  heads  of 
examination  as  “having  had  an  inclination  to  be  sulky?"  or 
"having  turned  from  the  poor,  not  having  given  them  alms 
when  I could  ? ” The  note  at  the  end  of  the  examination  too 
appears  to  be  a little  too  sweeping  in  the  rule  it  lays  down. 

We  have  received  the  opening  numbers  of  a new  weekly 
paper,  entitled  Religious  Opinion . Its  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Public  Opinion , but  the  field  from  which  it  collects  its  extracts  is 

• A Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Religion , preceded  by  a Short  History  of  Religion . 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Deharbe,  S.J.  New  edition,  collated  with  the  latest  German 
edition,  by  the  Rev.  George  Porter,  S.J.  London:  Burns  and  Oates.  New  York: 
Catholic  Publication  Society,  1885. 

7 Christian  Childhood:  a Mother  s Religious  Instructions  to  her  Children . By 
the  Countess  de  Flavigny.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.Bourdeau.  London: 
Burns  and  Oates.  New  York  : Catholic  Publication  Society,  1885. 
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that  of  the  religious  press,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly.  It 
also  contains  reviews  of  books,  and  outlines  of  sermons.  Several 
well-chosen  extracts  from  the  Catholic  press  appear  in  the 
numbers  before  us,  as  well  as  portions  of  Catholic  sermons.  The 
transition  from  these  to  Broad  Church  utterances,  or  extracts 
from  distinctly  anti-Catholic  organs,  is  a very  abrupt  one,  for 
the  editor  makes  no  attempt  to  classify  his  extracts  according  to 
the  schools  of  belief  and  thought  they  represent 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laaclt , Father  Kreiten  discusses 
the  question  whether  Voltaire  really  made  in  1769,  the  “con- 
fession of  faith  ” ascribed  to  him.  In  the  previous  year,  his 
godless  and  lawless  proceedings  having  displeased  his  royal 
patrons,  he  had  thought  fit  to  fulfil  his  Easter  duty,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a repetition  of  a sacrilegious  act,  the  Bishop 
of  Annecy  had  prohibited  his  admisssion  to  the  sacraments  at 
the  following  Easter  unless  he  retracted  some  publications 
hostile  to  religion.  Voltaire  feigned  illness,  and  received  the 
sacraments;  afterwards  he  denied  having  made  the  14 con- 
fession” of  adhesion  to  the  Church,  which  the  parish  priest 
published  in  self-justification  for  having  administered  Com* 
munion  to  him,  and  which  some  asserted  to  be  a mere  fabrication. 
Father  Kreiten  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  document  is 
genuine,  since  it  is  solemnly  attested  by  several  witnesses; 
against  whose  evidence  the  assertions  of  Voltaire  are  worthless 
We  are  glad  to  see  another  of  Father  Wasmann's  interesting 
papers  on  the  development  of  Instinct.  From  his  examination 
of  the  fossil  insects  of  early  periods  he  concludes  that  instincts 
are  as  old  as  the  species  to  which  they  belong,  and  were  as 
highly  developed  in  the  insects  of  former  epochs  as  in  their 
modern  representatives  of  similar  organization  and  habits.  The 
readers  of  the  Stimmen  have  already  learnt  that  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  not  premeditated  or  planned  long  before- 
hand ; they  are  now  informed,  in  a second  paper  on  the  subject, 
that  it  was  not  known  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See 
previous  to  its  execution,  as  Protestants  allege ; and,  moreover, 
that  the  rejoicings  with  which  the  tidings  were  received  at  Rome 
were  due  to  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  France.  The 
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name  of  Adam  of  St  Victor  is  not  widely  known,  although  he 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  Latin  poet  of  mediaeval 
times.  Scarcely  anything  is  recorded  of  his  life — the  year  of 
his  birth  and  the  country  of  which  he  was  a native  being  both 
matters  of  uncertainty — but  he  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
some  theological  works  of  value,  and  as  having  enriched  the 
liturgies  of  the  Church  with  a vast  number  of  hymns  of  great 
power  and  pathos.  Father  Dreves  points  out  some  of  the 
beauties  and  peculiarities  of  his  style,  whereby  his  verses  may 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  imitators. 

The  Katholik  for  September  gives  some  rules  and  practical 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  ought  to  give,  refuse,  or  defer 
absolution,  according  to  the  Roman  Catechism,  and  the  chief 
authorities  on  moral  theology.  The  subject  is  to  be  continued  in 
a future  number.  The  conception  of  time  and  space — familiar 
words  of  common  use  in  every-day  life,  but  not  easy  of  distinct 
definition — form  the  subject  of  another  article.  The  object  of 
the  writer,  as  he  modestly  states,  is  not  to  propose  a fresh 
solution  of  an  old  difficulty,  but  to  lead  back  to  the  old  paths 
from  which  the  course  of  modern  thought  has  widely  diverged. 
He  glances  at  the  various  theories  of  philosophers  ancient  and 
modern,  some  of  whom  regard  time  as  a real  and  absolute 
thing,  while  others  allow  it  only  a purely  psychological  existence, 
and  reverts  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle  as  the  truest  and  most 
correct : Nutnerus  motus  secundum  prius  et  posterius.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  article  on  the  seven-fold  virtues  of  Mary,  which 
Dante  brings  into  relief  as  affording  consolation  and  light  and 
hope  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  points  out  the  profound  didactic 
teaching  contained  in  his  divine  poem,  wherein  speculative 
theology  is  happily  combined  with  the  mysticism  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Katholik  gives  a short  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  German  Catholics,  held  this  year 
in  Munster ; and  remarks  upon  the  perfect  unity  and  concord 
which  prevailed  as  a consoling  proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  faith 
still  lives  and  energizes  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (847,  848)  considers  that  the  lamentable 
deterioration  of  society,  as  far  as  its  younger  members  are  con- 
cerned, is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  defective  education  the 
rising  generation  receive  in  their  own  homes.  Children  are  no 
longer  taught  to  respect  authority  in  the  person  of  those  placed 
over  them;  parents  no  longer  strive  to  set  them  a good  example, 
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and  forgetful  of  their  sacred  duties  and  vast  responsibility 
instead  of  training  their  children  in  Christian  principles,  incul- 
cating upon  them  the  fear  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  the  hatred 
of  sin,  they  allow  them  to  see,  hear,  and  read  what  is  injurious 
to  morals,  they  take  no  pains  to  preserve  them  from  bad 
influences,  or  to  correct  and  restrain  their  evil  tendencies.  The 
cruel  and  capricious  conduct  of  the  so-called  Liberal  and 
fraternal  Government  of  Italy  during  the  present  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Sicily,  is  contrasted  with  the  wise  precautionary 
measures  taken  by  former  Governments  on  the  occasion  of  other 
and  more  serious  visitations  of  the  same  epidemic  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

The  Belgian  Revue  Gbitrale  for  October  contains,  amongst 
other  interesting  matter,  an  article  on  the  so-called  “ hypnotic” 
or  mesmeric  condition,  and  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life,  which  brings  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  even  under 
these  ordinary  conditions  certain  of  the  mesmeric  phenomena 
are  present  in  a lower  degree.  M.  de  Nimal  discusses  at  some 
length  the  present  condition  of  Spain  ; and  M.  de  Haulleville 
gives  a very  full  review  of  M.  Andrieux’s  Souvenirs  d'un  Prifet 
de  Police . The  Souvenirs  contain  some  very  curious  revelations 
about  Freemasonry  in  France,  the  practical  working  of  Re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  inner  history  of  the  late  expulsion 
of  the  religious  orders. 

In  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiqucs  for  October,  P&re 
Delattre  brings  to  a close  his  study  of  the  geography  of  Western 
Asia,  as  it  appears  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  P£re  Van  Tricht 
concludes  his  account  of  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  ; many  of  his 
readers  will  sympathize  with  a remark  he  makes  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  modern  apparatus  for  the  school-room : “ Je  ne  vois 
jamais  sous  mes  yeux  toute  cette  m^canique  de  Tenseignement 
contemporain,  sans  un  grand  sentiment  de  compassion  pour 
nos  pauvres  enfants.”  M.  d’Estienne  has  an  important  article 
on  the  Deluge  and  the  antediluvian  races,  written  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  that  taken  by  the  Abb6  Motais  in  his 
work,  Le  Dttuge  biblique  devant  la  Foit  l '£criture  et  la  Science. 
Dr.  Moeller  writes  on  the  Cholera ; and  M.  de  Nadaillac 
discusses  the  recent  statistics  of  the  population  of  France, 
statistics  that  tell  a fearful  story  of  demoralization  and  decay. 
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complete  sets. 

This  extensive  work,  in  eight  thick  demy  Svo  volumes,  contains  much  information  about 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  probably  the  fullest  record 
extant  of  the  sufferings  of  Catholics,  and  the  working  of  the  odious  penal  laws,  including  Oates' 
Plot  and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  history  embraces  all  the  English  counties,  with  numerous 
biographies  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  portraits  and  notices  with  pedigrees  of  old  Catholic  families, 
whilst  the  seventh  volume  (in  two  parts),  presents  the  entire  English  Province  from  1622  to  1773. 
and  a complete  alphabetical  Collectanea , with  short  biographical  and  genealogical  notices  of  all  it' 
deceased  members,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  time,  and  a Chronological  Catalogue  of  tbe 
Irish  Members  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1556  to  1814. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  2 is.  each.  Apply  to  the  Editor,  31,  Farm  Street,  London,  \V. : or 
Mr.  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.  W.  To  non-Subscribers,  through  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates,  publishers. 
Orchard  Street,  W.,  26s.  each  net.  for  Vols.  I.  II.  IV.  VI.  and  VII.  (parts  I and  2),  and  30s.  eaci 
net.  for  VoU.  ill.  and  V. 


Now  ready . Price  2s . 6d.  including  postage. 

MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  SODALITIES 

OF  OUR  LADY. 

Affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria. 

The  Manual  contains  a Translation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  Little  Office  of  tie 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Latin  and  English,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Office  far 
the  Dead,  and  various  Hymns,  Prayers,  &c. , suitable  to  Sodalists. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OR 
CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFICAL 

Price  is.  6d. 


JAMES  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  LONDON,  SW. 
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M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON’S  LIST 

OF 

BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Good  and  Pleasant  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls;  Containing  Tales, 

Sketches,  and  Poems.  With  fifty-three  Illustrations.  Quarto,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 

Edited  by  Rosa  Mulholland.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Abbey.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Raoul  De 

Navery  by  Alice  Wilmot  Chetwode.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Odile:  A Tale  of  the  Commune.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Pentrill.  Crown  8vo. 

Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Waifs  of  a Christmas  Morning.  By  Josephine  Hannan.  Illustrated  by 

Isabel  M.  Whitgreave.  Small  quarto,  cloth  extra. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  Good  Counsel.  A History  of  the  Ancient  Sanctuary 

of  our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  in  Genazzano,  and  of  the  Wonderful  Apparition  and 
Miraculous  Translation  of  her  Sacred  Image  from  Scutari  in  Albania  to  Genazzano,  in 
1467.  By  Mgr.  G.  F.  Dillon,  D.D.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Light  from  the  Lowly;  or,  Lives  of  Persons  who  sanctified  themselves 

in  humble  positions.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Butina,  S.J.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M'Donald,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  Two  volumes.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s. 

Also  in  Twelve  Series , cloth  extra , u.  each,  cloth , red  edges , 6d.  each. 

Linda’s  Misfortunes  and  Little  Brian’s  Trip  to  Dublin.  By  Clara 

Mulholland.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  White  Del  Bal.  By  her  mother,  Rhoda 

E.  White.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

True  Men  as  we  need  them.  A Book  of  Instruction  for  men  in  the  World. 

By  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  Mirror  of  True  Womanhood.  A Book  of  Instruction  for  women  in 

the  world.  By  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

1794:  A Tale  of  the  Terror.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles  D’Hericault. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Gems  for  the  Young.  From  Favourite  Poets.  Edited  by  Rosa  Mulholland. 

With  Six  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Six  Series , cloth  extra , n.  each  ; cloth , red  edges , 6d.  each. 

The  Walking  Trees  and  other  Tales.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Told  in  the  Gloaming;  or,  Our  Novena,  and  how  we  made  it 

By  Josephine  Hannan.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Canon  Schmid’s  Tales.  New  Edition.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  Six 

Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Lina’s  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Pentrill.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 


***  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free,  on  application. 


M.  H.  GILL  AND  SON, 

50,  O’CONNELL  STREET  UPPER,  DUBLIN. 
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CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

CHARLES  EASON, 

PUBLISHER,  13,  ASTON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

These  Prayer  Books  are  published  under  Episcopal  Approbation,  and 
are  noted  for  excellence  of  typography  and  bindings. 
Catalogues , Wholesale  or  Retail , on  application . Shippers  and  the  Trade  supplied 

London  Agents  ‘.—WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  47,  Little  Britain. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


Established  1730. 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  charged  extra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

{Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  ilb.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  cdl  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  ski^ 

is.  per  box  containing  .five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  ^5  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams,  and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORT, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

7 he  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  IVax  and  Church  Condles. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List. 

READY  THE  FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

CATHOLIC  PENNY  ALMANAC  FOR  1886. 

Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the  “ Catholic  Directory .” 

This  Almanac  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  contains  a vast  amount  of  useful  information. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Chair  of  Peter  ; or,  the  Papacy  considered  in  its  Institution,  Development, 

and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for  over  eighteen  centuries  it  has  conferred  on 
Mankind.  By  John  Nicholas  Murphy.  With  several  new  chapters  and  the  statistics 
brought  down  to  the  present  day.  Popular  edition.  720  pages.  Cloth,  6s. 

The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  of  the  Order  of  the  Servants  of  Mary  (1233-1285). 
By  Father  Peregrine  Soulier,  of  the  same  Order.  In  One  Volume.  592  pages. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  8s. 

Queen  by  Right  Divine.  By  Kathleen  O’Meara  (Grace  Ramsay).  Being 

Vol.  II.  of  the  “ Bells  of  the  Sanctuary  ” Series.  Cloth,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

The  Defender  of  the  Faith  : the  Royal  title,  its  history  and  value.  By  the 

Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.  Price  is. 

Cardinal  Newman,  with  Notes  on  the  Oxford  Movement  and  its  Men. 

By  John  Oldcastlk.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

READY  DURING  DECEMBER. 

The  English  Catholic  Non-Jurors  of  1715.  Being  a Summary  of  the  Register 

of  their  Estates,  with  Genealogical  and  other  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Unpublished 
Documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Canon  of  St.  Chad’s,  Birmingham,  and  John  Orlebar  Payne,  M.A. 
One  volume,  demy  8vo.  £\  is. 

Literary  and  Biographical  History ; or,  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Catholics.  From  the  Breach  with  Rome,  in  1534,  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Joseph  Gillow.  Vol.  II.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  15s.  (To  be  completed  in  Five  Yols.). 
READY  IN  JANUARY. 

Studies  of  Family  Life.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  Author  of  the  “ Groundwork  of 

Economics.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BOOKS  FOR  ADVENT. 

Advent  Meditations.  Daily  Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  our  Faith,  and  on 

the  Lives  of  our  Lord  Tesus  Christ  and  of  the  Saints.  From  the  Spanish  of  Rev.  F.  DE 
Andrade,  S.J.  3s.  6d. 

Advent,  Christmas,  and  the  Epiphany,  up  to  Septuagesima,  Devotions  for ; 

being  a Short  Evening  Service  of  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Hymns,  arranged  for  Singing  in 
Confraternities.  2d. 

Advent,  Hints  for  spending  profitably  the  time  of.  id.  each. 

Alphonsus  Liguori,  St,  on  the  Incarnation.  Containing  Meditations  on  the 

Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Edited  by  Bishop  Coffin.  3s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Christmas  Day,  Order  of  Divine  Service  for.  According  to  the  Use  of  the 

Church.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Christmas  Day,  “ Whose  Birthday  is  it  ? ” (Clifton  Tract),  id. 

Christmas,  Hints  for  spending  profitably  the  time  of.  id.  each. 

Crib,  Visit  to  the.  6d. ; cloth,  is. 

Crib,  The  Living,  2d. 

From  the  Crib  to  the  Cross.  Meditations  for  the  Young.  With  a Preface  by 

the  Very  Rev.  Father  Purbrick,  Provincial  S.J.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  permission, 
from  the  French  of  “ De  la  Creche  au  Calvaire.”  Cloth,  4s. 

ADVENT  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1885. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS.  CRIBS.  CRIBS. 

(PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION .) 


London : 28,  Orchard  Street,  W.,  and  63,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

NEW  YORK:  9,  BARCLAY  STREET. 
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AMERICAN  NEW  BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA; 

OR,  THE  OUTSPOKEN  TRUTH 
On  the  All-important  Question  of  Divine  Authoritative  Teaching. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  FAITH, 

Contrasted  with  the  various  Theories  of  Private  and  Fallible  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  a Full  Explanation  of  the  Whole  Question  of  INFALLIBILITY,  and  Application  of  the 
Principles  to  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times, 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  J.  D.  RICARDS,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  author  of 
Catholic  Christianity  and  Modem  Unbelief. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 
i2mo,  cloth,  net,  80  cents. 


With  the  Approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  H.  BRUECK. 

With  Additions  from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  II ergen roether.  Translated 
by  Rev.  E.  Pruente.  With  an  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  S.T.D. 
Two  vols.,  cloth,  net,  Four  Dollars ; Half  calf,  marble  edges,  net,  Six  Dollars  Postage,  twenty 
cents  extra  per  vol. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


THOMAS  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKSELLER, 
i,  SOHO  SQUARE,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Established  1849. 

Commentaries  on  the  Bible ; Works  of  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Church  Historians ; and 

Books  for  the  Clergy  generally. 

Catalogues  of  Selections  published  periodically , and  sent  post-free  ott  application . 
LIBRARIES  AND  SMALLER  LOTS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles^ 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  'Workmen. 

JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARYS  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckingtoti  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  31,  Farm  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES'  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St . Charles , 
assisted  by  competent  Professors. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels’, 
Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House, 
Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
Day  Scholars  equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


AMPLEFORTH  COLLEGE,  YORK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  FATHERS. 

Students  prepared  for  Matriculation,  Preliminaries,  &c.  Apply  to  the  Very  Rev. 

the  Prior. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK  CROSS, 

NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  conduct 
a Boarding  School  at  this  Convent,  where  the  Pupils  receive,  besides  a careful 
religious  training,  a solid  English  Education,  including  French,  Drawing,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Needlework. 

The  pension  is  j£i&  per  annum,  or  £6  per  Term,  payable  in  advance. 
Music,  jQi  1 os.  per  Term.  Entrance  Fee,  jQi  is. 
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THE  ABBEY  SCHOOL, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1.  The  mountain  air  and  mild  climate  of  Fort  Augustus  render  this  school 

very  suitable  for  delicate  boys. 

2.  The  Curriculum  is  designed  to  impart  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  a Liberal 

Education,  while  the  discipline  aims  at  fitting  them  for  the  world. 

3.  The  Studies  are  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  assisted 

by  Lay  University  Masters. 

4.  French  is  taught  by  a Frenchman  who  thoroughly  understands  English 

and  has  had  much  experience  with  English  boys. 

5.  German,  as  an  optional  substitute  for  Greek,  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 

course. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  the  locality  visits  the  school  regularly  twice  a week. 

7.  A Matron  superintends  the  Wardrobes  and  sees  to  the  requirements  of 

the  smaller  boys. 


ST.  BENEDICTS  HALL. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  School  a Hall  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
years  who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  or  prepare  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions  or  for  any  special  examinations. 


The  following  persons  lecture  in  the  Hall : 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Prior. 

Dom  Elphege  Cody,  Sub-Prior. 

Dom  Michael  Barrett,  O.S.B. 

Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Dom  Martin  Wall,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Cantab. 

W.  E.  Poynter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.  Cantab. 

W.  Briggs,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  London. 

Herr  Carl  Max  Muller,  Royal  Conservatorium,  Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur  Bourgeat,  Certificat  d’Etudes  Classiques  de  Paris. 


For  Terms,  &c.  apply  to  Very  Rev.  Prior  VAUGHAN,  O.S.B.,  address 

as  above. 
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Japan  and  the  Holy  See. 


JUST  three  hundred  years  ago  a strange  embassy  arrived  in 
Rome.  All  the  afternoon  of  March  20,  1585,  the  streets  were 
lined  with  eager  crowds  waiting  to  see  the  entry  of  the  ambas- 
sadors into  the  city..  Night  was  falling  when  they  arrived — four 
young  Japanese  nobles,  their  carriages  escorted  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  Pontifical  Army,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  torches 
blazing  before  them.  The  procession  made  its  way  to  the  Gesu 
where  Claudius  Acquaviva,  the  Father  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  two  hundred  of  his  religious,  was  waiting  to  welcome  the 
envoys  of  Japan.  They  entered  the  church,  and  there  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung  to  thank  God  for  having  brought  them  safely 
to  Rome,  after  a long  journey  of  three  years,  one  month,  and 
two  days,  by  land  and  sea  and  through  many  storms  and  perils. 
Then  they  withdrew  to  the  rooms  prepared  for  them,  and  the 
crowds  dispersed,  talking  no  doubt  of  their  first  impressions  and 
of  the  solemn  audience  in  which  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  was  to 
receive  the  ambassadors  on  the  following  day,  while  the  better 
informed  would  tell  what  they  had  read  of  Japan  in  the  voyages 
of  travellers  or  the  published  letters  of  the  missionaries  in  that 
far-off  land. 

It  was  said  that  the  newly-arrived  embassy  represented  three 
independent  kingdoms,  ruled  by  Christian  kings  in  the  island- 
empire  of  the  East.  Just  as  now-a-days  there  are  explorers 
who  call  every  African  chief  a king,  so  in  the  sixteenth  century 
merchants  and  missionaries  gave  the  title  to  the  daimios  or 
feudal  lords  of  Japan.  The  error  or  exaggeration  was  not 
always  very  serious,  for  in  the  stormy  times  that  preceded 
the  reign  of  Iyeyasu,  and  the  rise  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty, 
many  of  the  daimios  were  practically  independent,  even  though 
civil  wars  and  frequent  revolutions  made  their  position  a pre- 
carious one.  The  embassy  of  1585,  represented  the  Christian 
daimios  of  Bungo,  Arima,  and  Omura.  The  first  of  these  three 
princes  had  more  than  thirty  years  before  received  St  Francis 
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Xavier  as  his  guest.  The  ambassadors  were  four  young  nobles 
whose  names — a combination  of  the  European  and  the  Japanese 
style — were  Michael  Cingina,  Mancio  Isto,  Julian  Nacaura,  and 
Martin  Fara.  They  had  sailed  from  Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  in 
1582,  and  after  a delay  of  nine  months  at  Macao,  and  half  a 
year  in  India,  they  had  reached  Lisbon  in  August,  1584. 
Travelling  through  Portugal  and  Spain,  they  embarked  at 
Valencia  for  Leghorn,  and  after  a brief  visit  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  they  had  proceeded  to  Rome. 

The  morning  of  the  21st,  witnessed  their  solemn  entry  into 
the  city.  Early  in  the  day  they  left  the  Gesu,  and  went  out  to 
a villa  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  where  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Catholic  powers  had  assembled  to  accompany  them  in 
the  state  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
ambassadors,  Julian  Nacaura,  had  been  very  ill  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey,  and  at  the  villa  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
far  too  weak  and  fatigued  to  take  his  place  with  the  rest  in  the 
procession.  One  of  the  Roman  nobles  therefore  took  him  at 
once  in  his  carriage  to  the  Vatican,  where  the  Pope  received 
him  in  private  audience.  This  was  the  first  meeting  between 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth  and  one  of  his  Japanese  children,  and 
could  he  have  read  the  secrets  of  the  future,  he  might  have  seen 
more  than  chance  in  the  circumstances  which  had  thus  brought 
the  young  noble  to  his  feet  before  his  companions.  In  far-off 
years  still  known  only  to  God,  the  palm  of  martyrdom  was 
waiting  for  Nacaura. 

Meanwhile,  the  long  procession  had  formed  at  the  villa,  and 
came  streaming  in  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  between  the  double 
hedge  of  a dense  crowd.  First  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
kettle-drum  rode  the  Papal  Guard,  then  came  the  Swiss  troops, 
next  officers  of  the  Cardinals'  households,  clad  in  purple,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors  each  with  a brilliant  train,  then  the 
Pope’s  chamberlains,  and  then  the  three  figures  that  all  had 
come  to  see,  Cingina,  Fara,  and  Isto.  They  were  dressed  in  the 
Japanese  costume,  flowing  robes  of  silk,  embroidered  in  gold 
and  colours  with  a rich  pattern  of  birds  and  flowers,  each 
wearing  the  two  swords  that  marked  the  noble  and  the  soldier 
of  Japan.  Isto  rode  first  between  two  archbishops,  then  came 
Fara  and  Cingina  each  between  two  bishops.  After  them  rode 
Father  Mesquita  who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  the  procession 
was  closed  by  a long  cavalcade  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  the  batteries  of  the 
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castle  thundered  out  a salute,  to  which  another  battery  beyond 
the  Vatican  replied.  Before  the  palace  the  procession  halted, 
and  the  three  young  nobles  were  conducted  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  where  the  Pope  awaited  them  surrounded  by  cardinals, 
prelates,  and  princes.  As  they  kissed  his  feet  the  aged  Pontiff 
stooped  down  and  raised  them  up,  embracing  them  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  then  speaking  through  Mesquita  the  interpreter, 
they  declared  that  they  were  come  in  their  own  names  and  that 
of  their  princes  to  acknowledge  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  as  the 
Vicar  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  pay  him  the  homage 
of  the  Christians  of  Japan.  Then  they  presented  the  letters 
with  which  they  were  charged,  and  these  were  read  aloud  in  an 
Italian  version.  Then  all  were  seated  and  Father  Gaspar 
Gonzalez,  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  pronounced  a Latin  discourse, 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  event  which  they  were 
witnessing,  and  the  high  hopes  it  gave  of  a bright  future  for 
the  Church  in  the  far  East.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
consolation  that  was  to  be  found  in  these  new  conquests  of  the 
faith,  at  a time  when  so  many  of  the  old  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe  had  revolted  against  the  Church,  and  he  not  unhappily 
compared  the  present  embassy  to  the  Indian  embassy  to  Rome 
under  Augustus. 

The  city  of  Rome  [he  said]  heretofore  looked  upon  herself  as  most 
fortunate,  under  the  Empire  of  Augustus,  because  some  people  of  the 
Indies,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  their  noble  achievements,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  court  their  alliance  and  friendship.  Whole  multitudes  of 
people  came  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  Rome,  to  have  a sight  of  this 
new  kind  of  men,  of  those  strange  faces  till  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  of  their  carriage  and  behaviour.  They  stared  upon  them 
like  men  come  out  of  another  world.  But  if  we  compare  the  two 
embassies  together  we  shall  find  this  of  the  Japanese  far  more  noble, 
more  illustrious  and  glorious.  The  Indies,  I grant,  were  far  remote, 
but  how  much  more  Japan,  which  lies  seven  thousand  leagues  away, 
full  three  years'  journey  from  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the 
fame  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  reached  the  Indies,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  had  neither  felt  the  weight  of  its  arms,  nor  seen  its  standards 
displayed.  The  Hindus  came  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  Romans, 
but  not  to  yield  them  obedience.  They  treated  with  them  as  their  equals, 
they  asked  their  alliance,  but  they  never  offered  to  submit  themselves 
to  their  Empire.  But  what  is  done  here  to-day  is  of  a very  different 
character.  Three  young  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  come  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  not  as  equals  to  court  your 
alliance,  but  as  faithful  and  dutiful  subjects  to  render  you  obedience, 
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hoping  only  that  you  will  cherish  them  as  your  children.  These,  who 
never  yet  knew  what  it  was  to  yield  to  foreign  powers,  have  now 
displayed  in  their  States  the  victorious  Standard  of  Jesus  Christ  carried 
thither  by  your  Holiness’s  orders.  . . . The  Christian  religion  thought 
that  she  had  made  a noble  conquest,  when  by  the  wise  conduct  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Island  of  England,  divided  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  brought  to  receive  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
submitted  to  the  Roman  Church.  But  if  under  that  great  Pontiff  she 
had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  island  subjugated  to  her 
obedience,  she  must  now  weep  and  lament  to  see  the  same  so  miserably 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful  by  schism  and  heresy.  But 
behold  for  her  comfort,  under  the  wise  and  prudent  government  of 
another  Gregory,  not  one  but  many  islands,  many  kingdoms  and  nations, 
situated  as  it  were  in  another  world,  come  this  day  to  receive  her  laws, 
so  that,  we  may  say,  our  former  loss  (though  infinitely  great),  is  now 
repaired  by  these  new  conquests,  which  ought  to  wipe  away  our  tears 
and  change  the  mourning  of  the  Church  into  a universal  joy. 

Mgr.  Bocapaduli  having  replied  in  a gracious  speech,  on  the 
part  of  His  Holiness,  and  the  Princes  having  again  kissed  his 
feet,  they  withdrew  into  the  palace  with  the  Pope.  They  dined 
with  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  di  San  Sisto,  and  after  dinner  His 
Holiness  sat  with  them,  speaking  for  a long  time  with  them 
through  an  interpreter  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Japan.  A visit 
to  St.  Peters  brought  the  ceremonial  of  the  day  to  a close. 

The  days  that  followed  were  passed  in  visits  to  the  seven 
churches,  audiences  given  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Spain,  France, 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  visits  to  the  palaces  of  cardinals 
and  nobles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  less  than  three  weeks 
after  the  audience  at  the  Vatican,  Pope  Gregory  died,  one  of 
his  last  acts  being  to  send  to  inquire  about  the  health  of  Julian 
Nacaura,  who  was  still  ailing.  The  new  Pope  was  Sixtus  the 
Fifth.  Only  two  days  after  his  election  he  gave  audience  to 
the  Ambassadors,  assured  them  of  his  goodwill,  and  received 
from  them  a written  memorial  on  matters  concerning  the 
Church  of  Japan.  They  appeared  among  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Catholic  powers  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  the 
same  evening  after  Vespers  he  made  them  Knights,  girding  them 
with  the  sword,  and  placing  chains  of  gold  round  their  necks 
while  the  Ambassadors  of  ¥ ranee  and  Spain  buckled  the  golden 
spurs  on  their  heels,  and  they  swore  to  defend  the  Catholic 
Faith  with  their  lives.  Next  morning  they  assisted  at  the 
Pope’s  Mass  and  received  Communion  from  his  hands.  He 
gave  them  presents  for  their  princes  and  themselves,  renewed 
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and  increased  the  grants  of  money  made  by  his  predecessor 
for  the  seminaries  in  Japan,  gave  them  a large  sum  to  provide 
for  their  return  journey,  and  letters  calling  on  all  princes  and 
governors  to  do  what  they  could  to  assist  them  on  their  way. 
A few  days  after  they  were  received  in  a final  audience  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  Pope  and  to  Rome,  which  they  quitted 
June  3,  1585. 

They  travelled  through  central  Italy,  visiting  Assisi,  Loretto, 
and  Bologna.  At  Venice  they  were  entertained  as  the  guests 
of  the  Republic,  and  their  portraits  were  painted  and  hung  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace  among  the  portraits  of  the  Doges, 
where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Then  passing  by  Padua, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Milan,  feted  in  every  city  in 
which  they  appeared,  they  arrived  at  Genoa,  where  a fleet  of 
gallies  was  waiting  to  carry  them  to  Spain.  They  landed  at 
Barcelona  on  August  13,  1585,  and  on  their  way  to  Portugal 
they  had  a farewell  audience  with  King  Philip  the  Second. 
On  the  30th  of  April  in  the  following  year  they  embarked  at 
Lisbon  in  the  fleet  for  the  Indies,  taking  with  them  a reinforce- 
ment of  seventeen  missionaries  for  Japan.  They  did  not  reach 
Goa  till  the  end  of  May,  1587,  and  as  the  fleet  for  the  far 
East  had  already  sailed,  they  had  to  remain  there  till  the  April 
of  1588,  when  they  set  out  for  Japan.  They  did  not  land  there 
till  1 590,  eight  years  after  their  first  departure  for  Europe. 

On  their  return  they  found  that  in  their  absence  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Japan.  Hideyoshi,  better  known 
by  his  title  of  Taicosama,  was  practically  lord  of  the  whole 
land,  though  he  paid  a nominal  obedience  to  the  Mikado. 
He  had  defeated  in  battle  many  of  the  daimios,  and  all  acknow- 
ledged his  overlordship,  which  he  exercised  as  a kind  of  regent 
for  the  Mjkado.  The  Kings  of  Bungo  and  Omura  had  died 
three  years  before,  in  1587,  and  in  the  same  year  Taicosama 
had  published  an  edict  of  banishment  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
had  made  efforts  to  induce  some  of  the  chief  Christians  to 
abjure  their  religion.  The  missionaries  hid  themselves  in  the 
domains  of  the  Christian  daimios,  all  of  whom,  with  one 
miserable  exception,  continued  to  profess  their  faith  and  protect 
their  Christian  subjects.  The  one  exception  was  Constantine, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Francis  of  Bungo,  who  had  the  weak- 
ness to  outwardly  conform  to  the  edicts  and  published  them 
in  his  dominions.  Father  Valignani  took  advantage  of  the 
return  of  the  envoys  to  make  an  effort  to  appease  Taicosama, 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  embassy  had  indirectly  contributed 
to  exasperate  him  against  the  Europeans,  for  Iyeyasu,  one  of 
his  officers,  and  later  on  the  founder  of  a persecuting  dynasty, 
represented  it  to  him  as  having  gone  to  Europe  to  hand  over 
the  sovereignty  of  Japan  to  the  foreigners  of  the  West.  After 
much  difficulty  Valignani  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to 
come  to  Miako  as  envoy  of  the  Governor  of  the  Indies.  He 
appeared  at  Court,  accompanied  by  the  four  Japanese  nobles, 
who  laid  before  Taicosama  the  rich  presents  sent  to  Japan  by 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Indies, 
and  did  homage  to  him  as  their  lord.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
pleased  with  the  embassy,  the  honours  paid  him,  and  the  costly 
gifts  of  which  he  became  the  possessor.  There  was  a lull  in 
the  persecution,  for  awhile  the  edicts  were  not  enforced,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  the  fickle  tyrant  was  again  urging  on 
his  lieutenants  the  strict  execution  of  his  former  proclamations 
against  the  Christians.  From  that  day,  although  there  were 
intervals  of  peace,  the  persecution  had  begun  that  all  but 
destroyed  the  Church  of  Japan. 

Mancio  Isto  succeeded  in  winning  back  to  the  Christian  faith 
his  cousin,  Constantine  of  Bungo.  Soon  after  Mancio  and  his 
three  companions  resolved  to  lay  down  the  double  sword  of 
the  noble  caste  and  devote  themselves  to  the  consolation  of  the 
persecuted  Christians,  and  the  conversion  of  their  heathen 
brethren.  All  four  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
A glorious  fate  was  in  store  for  one  of  them.  Long  years  after, 
in  1633,  when  the  persecution  was  at  its  height,  and  the  long 
night  of  desolation  was  fast  closing  in  upon  the  Church 
of  Japan,  Nacaura,  then  a priest  of  more  than  sixty  years  of 
age,  was  arrested  and  conducted  to  Nagasaki.  As  he  was 
led  along  the  streets  he  reminded  the  people  that  he  was  one 
of  the  princes  who  years  ago  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  told  them 
he  was  now  glad  to  die  for  the  faith  he  had  then  so  openly 
professed  before  the  world.  He  was  hung  head  downwards 
in  the  pit,  and  died  after  three  days  of  agony.  Two  young 
Japanese  scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  two  European 
missionaries  endured  the  same  torments  with  him,  and  won  the 
same  triumph. 

Until  1643  the  Christians  of  Japan  had  patiently  suffered 
all  that  their  persecutors  chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  But  in 
that  year  the  Christians  of  Arima,  deprived  of  the  pastors  who 
had  so  long  preached  patience  to  them,  and  driven  to  despera- 
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tion,  took  up  arms  and  made  a hopeless  stand  against  the  armies 
of  the  Shogun.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  walled  town 
of  Shimabara,  and  held  it  for  several  months,  till  at  length  some 
Dutch  sailors  landed  with  their  cannon  and  breached  the  walls, 
and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Thirty  thousand  Christians 
perished  in  the  massacre  which  followed  ; thousands  were  led  to 
Nagasaki,  and  flung  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Pappenberg  into  the 
sea,  and  an  edict  was  published  forbidding  all  foreigners  except 
the  Dutch  to  land  in  Japan.  Soon  after  four  merchants  from 
the  Philippines,  who  endeavoured  to  penetrate  to  Miako  as 
ambassadors  in  order  to  negotiate  a re-opening  of  commercial 
relations  with  Japan,  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  retinue.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  far  East  had  fallen  so  low  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
exact  reparation  for  this  outrage. 

Then  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  Japan  was  a for- 
bidden land,  and  it  seemed  that  for  once  persecution  had  been 
successful  in  crushing  out  Christianity.  But  from  time  to  time 
there  came  strange  rumours  that  the  Japanese  Christians,  de- 
prived as  they  were  of  altars,  priests,  and  sacrifice,  were  still 
here  and  there  holding  fast  to  the  faith  that  had  been  preached 
to  their  fathers  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  so  many  martyrs.  It  was  known  that  the  persecuting  edicts 
were  still  placarded  in  town  and  village — why  should  this  be 
if  the  religion  against  which  they  were  directed  were  extinct  ? 
In  1829  it  was  reported  that  several  Christians  had  been  cruci- 
fied. So  men  hoped  on,  and  from  time  to  time  attempts  were 
made  to  restore  the  mission  in  Japan.  The  first  priest  who  set 
foot  in  Japan  in  the  present  century  was  the  Abb6  Forcade  of 
the  Missions  Etrangkres . He  was  unable  to  establish  himself 
in  the  country.  He  returned  to  France  to  be  raised  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Aix,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  in  helping  his 
cholera-stricken  people  in  this  present  year.  The  actual  re- 
discovery of  the  Japanese  Christians  was  the  work  of  another 
missionary  of  the  same  congregation,  the  Abbd  Petitjean.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  again  in  detail , the  well-known  story  of  how 
on  March  17,  1865,  some  poor  women  from  the  interior  came 
to  him  in  his  church  in  the  treaty  port  of  Nagasaki,  and  told 
him  that  they  were  Christians,  and  that  there  were  many  like 
them  in  the  country  villages  at  no  great  distance.  Thus  the 
resurrection  of  the  Church  of  Japan  began  in  the  very  town 
which  had  seen  the  greatest  number  of  martyrdoms,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  martyrs  of  Japan. 
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For  awhile  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  establish  European 
missionaries  in  the  ports  that  were  open  to  foreigners,  and  send 
native  catechists  to  help  and  instruct  the  scattered  groups  of 
Christians.  But  three  years  after  the  memorable  meeting  at 
Nagasaki  the  Japanese  revolution  came  like  an  earthquake  to 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  The  last  of  the  Shoguns, 
the  last  ruler  of  the  persecuting  Tokugawa  race,  was  deposed, 
and  the  Mikado,  whose  dignity  had  been  for  three  centuries  a 
mere  name,  was  brought  forth  from  his  retirement,  to  mount 
the  Imperial  throne  of  Japan,  guarded  by  the  soldiers  and  states- 
men, whose  bold  counsels  and  ready  swords  had  accomplished 
the  revolution.  Change  rapidly  followed  change — a freer  com- 
munication with  foreigners,  adoption  of  their  arts  and  manners, 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  railways,  arms  of  precision,  and 
even  of  European  administrative  institutions.  It  was  fondly 
hoped  that  with  all  this  would  come  the  proclamation  of  reli- 
gious liberty ; but  almost  the  first  act  of  the  new  Government 
was  to  renew  the  old  edicts  against  the  “ evil  sect,”  *>.,  the 
Christians.  The  foreign  ambassadors  protested,  but  for  a long 
time  all  that  they  could  obtain  was  that  the  words  “ evil  sect  ” 
should  be  omitted  from  the  proclamations,  as  they  implied  an 
insult  even  to  the  foreign  friends  of  Japan.  Nor  were  the  edicts 
allowed  to  remain  unexecuted.  Thousands  of  Christians  were 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  cast  into  loathsome  prisons,  where 
many  of  them  died ; or  they  were  transported  to  distant  parts  of 
Japan,  so  as  to  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  treaty  ports.  It  was  only  in  1872  that  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  England  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  the  imprisoned  Christians.  Not  until  April,  1873, 
were  the  persecuting  edicts  taken  down  from  the  notice-boards 
at  the  entrance  to  every  village. 

While  it  thus  showed  that  the  old  persecuting  spirit  was  not 
extinct  in  Japan,  the  new  Government  took  another  reactionary 
step,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  State  religion.  Since 
the  sixth  century  there  had  been  two  religions  in  Japan — the 
Shinto,  or  indigenous  religion,  including  the  worship  of  the 
Kamis,  local  gods  of  wood  and  mountain,  and  spirits  of  an- 
cestors, especially  the  ancestors  of  the  Imperial  family;  and 
Buddhism  introduced  from  India,  through  China  and  the  Corea. 
The  two  religions  existed  very  peacefully  side  by  side,  they  even 
mingled  with  each  other,  for  Buddhism  is  very  tolerant,  and 
ever  ready  to  adopt  local  beliefs  and  customs  into  its  worship. 
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Thus  in  many  temples  the  emblems  of  the  Shinto  Kamis  ap- 
peared beside  those  of  Buddhist  genii  and  demi-gods,  and  the 
standing  complaint  of  the  Bonzes  against  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries before  the  great  persecution  had  been  that  they 
despised  the  “Kamis  and  Fotoquis”  (Hotokis),  i.e.,  the  gods 
of  both  religions.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns, 
from  their  rise  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
their  downfall  in  1868,  Buddhism  had  been  in  the  ascendant. 
But  after  the  revolution  all  that  had  been  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Shogun  rule  was  viewed  with  disfavour,  and  while  the 
Mikado's  Government  eagerly  adopted  European  inventions 
and  institutions,  in  the  matter  of  religion  it  proclaimed  its 
adhesion  to  the  old  indigenous  Shinto  worship,  and  ordered 
the  Buddhist  Bonzes  to  give  up  to  the  Shinto  priests  several 
temples  that  had  at  some  time  belonged  to  them,  or  stood  on 
a site  once  devoted  to  the  Shinto  worship.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  Bonzes,  to  save  their  temples  from  Shinto  profana- 
tion, set  them  on  fire,  and  in  this  way  they  destroyed  some  of 
the  great  temples  founded  by  Taicosama  and  Iyeyasu.  The 
Shinto  worship  became  the  State  religion  to  the  exclusion  of 
Buddhism,  but  the  latter  worship  was  tolerated  on  condition 
that  the  Bonzes  acknowledged  that  they  held  their  temples  that 
were  left  to  them  by  the  goodwill  of  the  State,  and  took  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Mikado.  In  many  of  the  provinces  this 
toleration  was  a simple  necessity,  for  the  Buddhist  Bonzes  were 
so  numerous  and  powerful  that  the  Government  could  not 
afford  to  begin  a serious  quarrel  with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  new  persecution  of  the  Christians  had  come 
to  an  end.  It  had  not  diminished  their  numbers  except  by 
death,  for  it  had  proved  as  difficult  to  force  them  to  apostatize, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  great  persecution  centuries  before.  The 
Catholic  mission  came  out  into  the  light  of  day,  and  set  to  work 
to  reorganize  what  was  left  of  the  old  Church  of  Japan.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Japanese  learned  from  Englishmen,  Americans,  and 
Russians  what  they  had  learned  from  the  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  all  Christians  did  not  teach  the  same 
doctrine.  English  Episcopalians,  American  Methodists,  and 
Russian  schismatics  came  to  set  up  their  rival  banners,  and 
sought  to  wrest  from  the  Church  some  part  of  her  hard-won 
inheritance  in  Japan.  With  these,  too,  came  professors  of 
European  arts  and  sciences  for  the  university  established  by 
the  new  Government,  and  they  brought  with  them  not  a few 
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standard  works  of  the  agnostic  and  sceptical  schools  of  thought, 
works  which  are  now  only  too  popular  in  a Japanese  version 
among  the  learned  classes.  But  even  though  European  and 
American  unbelief  was  thus  represented  in  Japan,  this  could 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  Europe  and  America,  whose  civiliza- 
tion Japan  was  striving  so  hard  to  imitate,  were  the  home  of 
Christian  peoples  and  professed  that  their  civilization  itself  was 
in  a large  measure  the  fruits  of  Christianity.  Very  soon  after 
the  revolution  of  1868  Japanese  thinkers  began  to  ask  openly 
why  their  country  should  not,  as  a mere  matter  of  policy,  adopt 
the  European  religion  as  well  as  European  arts  and  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  printing-presses  poured  out  a shower 
of  pamphlets  against  the  Western  faith  in  all  its  forms,  and 
Japanese  lecturers  declaimed  against  it,  renewing  many  of  the 
old  calumnies  of  the  days  of  persecution.  In  some  places  native 
Christians  were  attacked  and  stoned  by  mobs  led  by  these 
champions  of  the  two  religions  of  Japan.  The  Government  in 
no  way  encouraged  these  outrages.  Its  policy  for  many  years 
had  been  one  of  toleration,  even  though  religious  liberty  was 
not  formally  proclaimed.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  it  took 
a very  important  step,  probably  induced  by  the  growing  dis- 
credit into  which  Shintoism  was  falling  as  an  official  religion, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  chiefs  of  Buddhism  at  the  favours 
exclusively  accorded  to  their  rivals.  It  published  a decree  by 
which  the  Government,  as  such,  dissolved  its  connection  with  the 
Shinto  religious  bodies,  and  authorized  all  the  Japanese  sects, 
whether  Buddhist,  Shintoist,  or  a combination  of  the  two,  to 
freely  govern  themselves  and  administer  their  own  affairs 
through  a chief  chosen  by  each  out  of  their  own  members,  and 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Although  by  this 
act  the  Shinto  ceased  to  be  the  official  religion  of  Japan,  it 
continues  to  be,  especially  through  its  connection  with  ancestor 
worship,  the  religion  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Mikado.  Many  State 
officials  are  bound  by  their  rank  to  accompany  him  in  his  public 
acts  of  worship,  and  this  still  gives  the  religion  of  the  Kamis 
not  a little  influence  as  a public  institution  in  Japan. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  much  a religion  of  mere 
ceremony  that  the  real  fight  with  Christianity  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Buddhism,  and  now  Japanese  writers  themselves  are 
beginning  to  publicly  acknowledge  that  sooner  or  later 
Buddhism  ipust  give  way  to  its  antagonist,  and  the  cry  for 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  a political  measure  is  being 
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renewed.  The  editor  of  the  Missions  Catholiques  of  Lyons, 
published  some  time  ago  long  extracts  from  articles  translated 
from  the  native  press  of  Japan.  They  are  so  remarkable  that 
we  shall  reproduce  portions  of  them  here. 

We  have  first  a long  article  from  the  Ji-ji-chim-po,  a journal 
which  had  formerly  opposed  Christianity,  as  likely  to  be  the 
source  of  internal  troubles  in  Japan.  The  article  begins  by 
pointing  out  that  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  America  is  the  result,  not  only  of  their  political 
institutions,  * but  also  of  their  religion.  That  with  Europeans 
there  is  always  a prejudice  against  non-Christian  peoples,  that 
such  peoples  are  never  really  admitted  as  equals  in  the  common- 
wealth of  nations,  and  sharers  in  the  benefits  of  a recognized 
code  of  international  law.  All  this  points  to  the  probability 
that  Japan  would  gain  a better  position  among  the  nations  by 
the  adoption  of  Christianity,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
writer  urges  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  as  the  national  religion.  He  goes  on  to  say  : 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  influence  of  Christianity  makes 
itself  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  West  with  each  other. 
It  was  Christianity  that  established  equality  amongst  men,  and  abolished 
slavery,  a thing  never  dreamed  of  by  even  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  European  legislation  is  also  imbued  with  principles 
drawn  from  Christianity.  No  doubt  our  ancient  laws,  based  as  they 
are  on  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  Confucius,  do  not  differ  very 
greatly  in  their  principles  from  those  of  Europe.  But  for  all  that,  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  that  in  prohibiting  Christianity,  we  keep  ourselves 
separated  from  the  European  nations.  Besides,  even  if  we  do  refuse 
freedom  to  Christianity,  that  will  not  prevent  its  spreading  in  Japan. 
It  would  be  wiser,  then,  to  openly  grant  its  freedom,  and  thus  make 
its  propagation  lawful.  To  us  it  appears  evident,  that  things  being  what 
they  are,  Christianity  must  succeed  in  Japan,  and  Buddhism  must  dis- 
appear. We  do  not  mean  that  Japan  will  immediately  become  a part 
of  Christendom,  but  the  victory  of  Christianity  is  only  a matter  of  time, 
and  it  will  come  without  fail. 

He  then  points  out  that  Christianity  has  the  material 
elements  of  success  on  its  side — alms  freely  given  by  its  pro- 
fessors in  far-off  lands  to  maintain  teachers  in  Japan,  while  the 
teachers  themselves  are  well  educated,  able  and  zealous  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  the  Buddhists,  as  a rule,  content 
themselves  with  keeping  the  existing  temples  open,  and  their 
teachers  are  badly  educated,  and  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
Europeans 
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Another  paper,  the  Hon-tchi-ch im - bouny  writes  as  follows : 

The  tendency  towards  Christianity  becomes  more  marked  every 
day,  and  is  causing  some  alarm  in  the  Buddhist  camp ; priests  and 
people  are  alike  in  considerable  anxiety,  and  they  are  holding  meetings 
to  devise  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  various 
places  disturbances  have  been  caused  by  the  partisans  of  Buddhism,  but 
it  is  not  yet  known  who  has  instigated  them.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is 
the  Bonzes;  but  it  is  a very  mistaken  policy  for  them  to  adopt 
Instead  of  acting  in  this  way,  they  should  try  to  bring  out  what  is 
good  in  Buddhism.  They  have  not  done  so  yet,  and  their  conduct 
has  only  brought  discredit  on  their  religion.  But  instead  of  dwelling 
on  these  puerile  proceedings,  which  hardly  deserve  our  attention,  it 
seems  to  us  more  interesting  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  future  of 
religion  in  Japan.  We  have  already  plainly  stated  our  opinion  that 
politics  and  religion  must  be  separated.  We  therefore  hail  with  satis- 
faction the  current  report  that  the  Government  is  on  the  point  of 
abolishing  the  official  clergy,  and  giving  up  to  the  chief  of  each  sect 
the  management  of  its  religious  affairs.  Although  we  have  but  scanty 
information  on  the  subject,  we  believe  that  it  is  well  founded,  and  that 
we  shall  soon  witness  the  realization  of  what  we  have  so  long  desired 
A step  in  advance  in  this  direction  would  be  the  freedom  of  funerals, 
that  is,  the  right  of  having  recourse  to  any  minister  of  religion  in  such 
cases,  without  being  obliged  by  the  law,  as  heretofore,  to  go  either  to 
Buddhist  or  to  Shintoist  priests. 

These  articles  were  written  in  the  latter  part  of  1884,  before 
the  Mikado’s  Government  published  its  decree  of  disestablish- 
ment. It  is  of  course  evident  that  both  writers  are  not  very 
zealous  either  for  Christianity  or  the  old  religions  of  Japan. 
They  look  at  the  religious  question  merely  from  the  politician’s 
point  of  view.  One  of  them  admits  the  advance  made  by 
Christianity,  talks  slightingly  of  the  Buddhists,  and  calls  for 
complete  freedom  of  worship.  The  other  goes  further;  he  hopes 
to  see  Christianity  the  religion  of  Japan,  with  a view  to  placing 
her  on  an  equality  with  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  he  con- 
fidently predicts  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Buddhism. 

Writings  like  these,  which  would  not  be  published  if  they  did 
not  echo  the  opinions  of  a considerable  section  of  the  people, 
show  that  Japan  is  passing  through  a serious  religious  crisis, 
and  that  matters  have  gone  very  far  since  the  publication  of  the 
Shinto  proclamations  and  the  renewal  of  the  edicts  of  perse- 
cution in  1868.  And  the  past  month  has  brought  us  news  which 
shows  that  the  Holy  See  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
and  is  taking  advantage  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  to 
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forward  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  Japan.  An  article  in  the 
Osservatore  Romano , and  a letter  from  the  Abb 6 Midon,  the 
pro-Vicar  Apostolic  for  Northern  Japan,  published  in  the 
Missions  Catholiques , give  an  account  of  the  public  reception 
by  the  Mikado  of  an  envoy  charged  with  letters  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  ruler  of  Japan.  On  Saturday,  the 
1 2th  of  September,  by  previous  arrangement  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  Mgr.  Osouf,  titular  Bishop  of  Arsinoe,  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Northern  Japan,  was  conveyed  in  one  of  the 
Mikado’s  state-carriages  to  the  Palace  of  Tokio.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  French  Ambassador  and  two  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  was  received  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chief  of  the  Emperor’s  house- 
hold, and  several  other  officials,  including  the  chief  interpreter 
of  the  Court.  After  an  exchange  of  salutations  and  some 
friendly  conversation,  Mgr.  Osouf  and  his  companions  were 
admitted  to  the  hall  of  audience.  The  Mikado  received  them 
standing,  dressed  in  a general’s  uniform,  of  European  fashion. 
The  last  time  a European  missionary  came  as  an  Ambassador 
to  a ruler  of  Japan  was  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Valignani  and  the  four  Japanese  Ambassadors  of  Arima, 
Bungo,  and  Omura,  sought  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  perse- 
cutor Taicosama.  What  a change  between  now  and  then.  The 
race  of  the  persecutors  is  gone,  the  Church  of  Japan  still  lives. 
It  has  had  its  “ second  spring,”  and  one  of  its  prelates  is  received 
in  friendly  audience  by  the  ruler  of  New  Japan. 

Count  Inouye,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  intro- 
duced Mgr.  Osouf  to  the  Mikado,  the  prelate  addressed  to  him  a 
short  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo 
the  Thirteenth,  having  heard  of  the  great  progress  accomplished 
in  Japan  under  the  rule  of  the  present  Emperor,  desired  to 
place  himself  on  the  same  terms  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
him,  which  already  existed  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
other  great  powers.  He  had  therefore  resolved  to  address  to 
his  Majesty  a letter,  which  would  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
noble  aspirations  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  his  personal 
regard  for  its  Sovereign.  The  Holy  Father,  for  this  end,  had 
summoned  the  speaker  to  Rome,  and  confided  to  him  the  letter 
which  now,  thanks  to  the  friendly  introduction  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  he  was  able  to  present  in  person.  At  the  same 
time,  he  asked  leave  to  express  on  his  own  part  his  homage  to 
his  Majesty,  and  his  good  wishes  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  the 
people  of  Japan. 
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With  these  words,  he  handed  to  the  Emperor  the  letter 
of  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  which  was  inclosed  in  an  envelope  of 
white  silk,  embroidered  with  the  Pontifical  arms,  and  tied  with  a 
cord  of  gold  thread.  The  Emperor  glanced  at  it,  and  handed  it 
to  an  officer  who  stood  by,  and  then  read  in  Japanese  his  own 
reply  to  the  speech  of  Mgr.  Osouf.  The  chief  interpreter 
translated  it  into  very  good  French.  The  Mikado  began  by 
saying  that  he  felt  himself  greatly  honoured  by  this  friendly  act 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  begged  Mgr.  Osouf  to  thank 
the  Pope  on  his  behalf.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  advance  on  the 
path  of  progress,  and  he  would  give  to  his  Christian  subjects 
the  same  protection  that  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest. 

Mgr.  Osouf  withdrew  after  presenting  his  two  companions  to 
the  Mikado.  Arrived  in  the  anti-chamber,  tea  was  brought — a 
necessary  part  of  a visit  in  Japan — and  Inouye,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  told  Mgr.  Osouf  that  the  Government  was 
exceedingly  pleased  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Holy 
See,  and  that  a special  envoy  of  high  rank  would  be  sent  to 
Rome,  to  convey  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth  the  Mikados  reply  to 
his  letter. 

Thus  Rome  is  to  witness  the  arrival  of  another  Japanese 
embassy  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
enormous  difference  between  1585  and  1885.  The  envoy 
despatched  from  Tokio  will  probably  not  be  a Christian,  he 
will  not  come  to  do  homage  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth  as  his 
spiritual  father,  but  he  will  come  to  give  him  a solemn  assur- 
ance of  what  the  four  Japanese  Ambassadors  could  not  promise 
to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  freedom  for  the  faith  to  be  preached 
through  all  Japan,  wherever  the  people  are  willing  to  listen 
to  it.  He  will  represent  not  feudal  princes  of  this  or  that  district, 
but  a firmly  established  government  ruling  over  the  whole  of 
the  island  empire,  a government  not  likely  to  be  overturned  by 
a revolution,  and  certain  not  to  retract  the  promise  of  freedom 
of  worship  which  it  has  made  by  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign 
and  of  his  Ministers.  This  is  the  significance  of  these  new 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  Holy  See. 

Moreover,  the  step  which  Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  taken 
will  remove  many  causes  of  future  difficulty  and  danger.  Valu- 
able as  is  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  powers  in  the  East, 
it  is  always  open  to  the  serious  drawback  that  non-Christian 
rulers  are  apt  to  suspect  those,  who  have  recourse  to  such 
protection,  of  political  designs  against  their  own  Government 
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No  such  suspicion  can  attach  to  the  communication  carried  on 
through  the  accredited  envoys  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  objects 
can  only  be  religious,  and  whose  policy  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement  in  Asia.  There  is  no 
doubt  too  that  the  reception  of  a Catholic  prelate  by  the 
Mikado,  and  the  despatch  of  a Japanese  envoy  to  the  Head  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  will  raise  the  position  of  Catholics  in 
public  estimation,  in  every  town  in  Japan  where  a Catholic 
congregation  is  to  be  found.  With  the  esteem  that  is  felt  in 
Japan  for  English  and  American  science  and  letters,  there  is 
danger  of  Anglicanism  or  Methodism  being  taken  as  the  type 
of  Christianity.  All  the  more  reason  then  to  rejoice  at  what 
has  been  accomplished,  as  a means  of  turning  the  thoughts  of 
Japanese  statesmen,  students,  and  journalists  to  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  that  world-wide  Christendom,  to  which  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  America  owe  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  their 
culture,  their  manners,  and  their  laws. 

The  Church  of  Japan  is  again  a living  reality,  with  its 
bishops,  churches,  and  seminaries,  its  European  missionaries, 
its  native  clergy,  and  its  thousands  of  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
martyrs.  All  that  it  needs  is  freedom  to  do  its  work  and  enlarge 
its  boundaries.  This  freedom  is  now  assured  to  it  by  the  zeal 
of  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Mikado  and  his 
Government. 
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The  intimate  connection  that  has  been  shown  to  exist  between 
so  many  of  the  sciences,  would  lead  us  to  surmise,  that  in  each 
particular  case  a natural  bond  must  exist,  even  should  the  link 
as  yet  remain  undiscovered.  The  science  of  astronomy,  although 
it  deals  with  celestial  rather  than  with  terrestrial  phenomena,  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  law,  but  for  many  centuries  optics 
alone  showed  any  close  alliance  with  the  science  of  the  heavens, 
although  mechanics  and  pure  mathematics  afforded  most  valu- 
able aid.  In  our  own  day,  however,  other  connections  have 
been  established,  and  astronomical  work  is  now  almost  revolu- 
tionized by  the  inroads  of  chemistry  and  photography.  Both 
the  spectroscope  and  the  photographic  camera  at  present  lay 
claim  to  a share  in  the  supremacy  formerly  held  without  a rival 
by  the  telescope,  and  the  sway  of  the  camera  has  become  so 
powerful  that  many  of  our  leading  astronomers  might  almost  be 
styled  celestial  photographers. 

In  the  very  infancy  of  photography,  Daguerre  is  said  to 
have  attempted  a picture  of  the  moon  ; but  it  was  an  American, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  who  first  met  with  complete  success,  in  1840. 
The  photographs  of  the  moon,  obtained  by  Dr.  Draper  with  a 
five-inch  telescope,  were  presented  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York,  and  these  led  the  way  to  a long  series  of 
excellent  pictures  of  our  interesting  satellite.  Ten  years  later, 
Professor  G.  P.  Bond  secured  a number  of  good  lunar  photo- 
graphs with  the  large  fifteen-inch  refractor  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  Boston,  and  these  were  the  first  seen  in  England, 
having  been  sent  over  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Dancer 
of  Manchester  was  probably  the  first,  in  February,  1852,  to  take 
photographs  of  the  moon  in  this  country  ; his  instrument  was 
only  a four  and  a half-inch  telescope.  Many  others  have  since 
improved  upon  these  first  attempts,  and  by  far  the  most 
successful  results  have  been  the  photographs  of  Dr.  De  la  Rue 
of  London,  and  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York.  In  a paper 
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read  by  Professor  Phillips  before  the  British  Association  in  1853, 
the  calculation  was  made,  that  with  Lord  Rosse’s  reflector  of 
six  feet  aperture,  pictures  of  the  moon  might  be  obtained 
which,  after  being  magnified,  would  show  marks  upon  the  lunar 
surface  not  more  than  twelve  yards  in  breadth.  This  result  has 
not  as  yet  been  attained,  and  many  years  will  probably  elapse 
before  photography  will  convey  to  the  mind  such  a perfect  idea 
of  a lunar  landscape  as  the  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth.  But  a great  advance,  already  gained  through  photo- 
graphy in  our  knowledge  of  the  moon,  is  the  accurate  fixing  of 
its  leading  features,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
lunar  libration. 

A subject  much  more  important  for  celestial  photography 
than  that  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  astronomers  is 
the  sun.  The  face  of  the  moon,  when  her  features  are  well 
seen,  is  indeed  always  most  fascinating,  but,  after  a complete 
photographic  series  of  her  different  phases  has  once  been 
perfectly  taken,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  as  the  changes 
on  the  surface,  if  any  really  exist,  are  only  of  insignificant 
extent.  The  features  of  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subject 
to  continual  alteration,  and  the  study  of  these  changes,  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  variations  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  probably  also  with  many  meteorological  phenomena, 
requires  an  unbroken  series  of  at  least  daily  photographs.  The 
first  valuable  picture  of  the  sun  that  we  owe  to  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  celestial 
photography,  was  the  daguerreotype  taken  at  Konigsberg  by 
Dr.  Busch  during  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1851.  It  attracted 
scant  notice  at  the  time,  and  yet  for  excellence  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  photographs  of  Padre  Secchi  and  of  Dr. 
De  la  Rue,  taken  in  Spain  in  i860,  which  finally  settled  the 
question  of  the  solar  nature  of  those  red  flames  visible  around 
the  edge  of  the  moon  at  every  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Since 
the  last-named  date  but  few  opportunities  have  been  lost  of 
procuring  pictures  of  the  solar  envelopes.  Thus,  for  1868,  we 
have  the  fine  series  of  Colonel  Tennant  and  of  Dr.  Vogel,  showing 
the  great  horn-shaped  prominence,  sixty  thousand  miles  in 
height.  Again,  during  the  eclipse  of  1869,  photographs  were 
taken  in  the  United  States  by  Morton  and  Whipple,  followed  in 
1870  by  those  of  Willard  in  Spain,  and  of  Brothers  in  Sicily. 
In  1871,  most  magnificent  pictures  were  obtained  in  India  by 
Colonel  Tennant  and  Mr.  Davis,  photographer  to  Lord  Lindsay; 
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pictures  showing  innumerable  and  most  delicate  details  in  the 
construction  of  the  solar  corona,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
procure  except  by  the  aid  of  photography.  Other  negatives  of 
no  less  interest  were  taken  in  Egypt,  in  1882,  by  Dr.  Schuster 
for  Captain  Abney,  and  at  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  1883,  by 
Dr.  Janssen,  and  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Woods,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Lockyer.  In  these  last 
photographs,  not  only  are  the  details  unsurpassed  in  delicacy, 
but  the  pictures,  according  to  Dr.  Janssen,  give  an  extension 
of  the  corona  greater  than  any  sketches  drawn  by  telescopic 
observers. 

The  study  of  the  solar  envelopes  must  necessarily  depend  on 
observations  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  if  results  can  be  obtained  only  during  solar  eclipses; 
and  therefore  Dr.  Huggins  has  of  late  years  been  endeavouring 
to  produce  pictures  of  the  corona  from  an  uneclipsed  sun.  To 
the  unassisted  eye,  or  even  in  the  telescope,  the  atmospheric 
glare  due  to  the  photosphere  prevents  the  corona  being  visible; 
except  under  most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  even  then 
only  faintly ; but  the  sensitive  plate  can  differentiate  the  light 
much  more  delicately  than  the  human  retina,  and  therefore,  by 
most  careful  and  skilful  manipulation,  and  profiting  by  the 
knowledge  gained  during  the  eclipse  of  1882  of  the  richness 
of  the  corona  in  violet  rays,  pictures  have  been  taken  in  ordinary 
daylight,  images  imperfect  it  is  true,  but  giving  fair  promise 
of  future  success.  Compared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  with  the  eclipse 
photographs  of  1883,  the  coronas  obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  in 
London  have  been  declared  to  be  “ certainly  genuine  as  far  as 
eight  minutes  of  arc  from  the  limb.”  The  London  atmosphere; 
not  the  most  favourable  for  so  delicate  a research,  was  with 
advantage  exchanged,  in  1884,  for  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
Riffel,  near  Zermatt,  in  Switzerland,  and  seventy  good  coronas 
were  the  result  of  this  three  months’  sojourn  in  the  Alps.  This 
interesting  series  of  observations  is  now  being  carried  on  system- 
atically at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Mr.  Woods,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that,  41  if  photo- 
graphs can  be  taken  under  these  circumstances  to  show  the 
coronal  details  with  sufficient  distinctness,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  overvalue  their  importance  with  reference  to  the  advance  of 
our  knowledge  of  that  which  exists  immediately  about  the  sun." 

But  however  important  from  a theoretical  point  of  view  may 
be  the  study  of  the  solar  envelopes,  that  of  the  photosphere; 
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with  its  ever-changing  spots  and  faculae,  is  certainly  of  greater 
promise  for  practical  utility,  since  the  connection  of  these  with 
most  important  terrestrial  phenomena  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  simple  conjecture.  The  difficulty  that  had  to  be 
gradually  overcome  in  obtaining  perfect  photographs  of  the 
moon,  and  of  the  corona  surrounding  the  sun,  was  the  necessary 
length  of  exposure,  and  the  consequent  change  of  position  in 
some  cases  in  the  interval,  but  with  the  sun  itself  the  difficulty 
lay  in  quite  an  opposite  direction,  as  most  successful  pictures 
have  been  obtained  in  the  three-thousandth  part  of  a second. 
Photographic  images  of  the  solar  disk  were  first  taken  by  Fizeau 
and  Foucault  in  1845,  hut  the  earliest  daily  series  of  any  great 
practical  value  was  that  obtained  by  the  Kew  photoheliograph 
of  Dr.  De  la  Rue.  Canon  Selwyn  of  Ely  began,  somewhat  later, 
a second  series.  The  Kew  series  was  carried  on  uninterruptedly 
from  February,  1861,  to  April,  1872.  Soon  after  which  the  work 
was  undertaken  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  and 
the  solar  photographs  have  been  a part  of  the  daily  routine 
since  July,  1873.  As  cloudy  weather  must  necessarily  interfere 
considerably  with  the  continuity  of  such  daily  observations  at 
any  single  station,  a supplementary  series  was  started  by  the 
Government  at  the  request  of  the  Solar  Physics  Committee  in 
1878  at  Dehra  Doon,  in  North-West  India,  and  thus  a picture  of 
the  spots  and  faculae  is  secured  for  almost  every  day  of  the  year. 
Similar  daily  photographs  of  the  sun  are  at  present  being  taken 
at  the  Observatories  of  Wilna,  Moscow,  Cambridge,  U.S., 
Melbourne,  and  Mauritius,  and  by  Mr.  Lockyer  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  from  these  any  lacunae  in  our  English  series  wilL 
doubtless  be  filled  up.  Measurements  of  the  extent  and  position 
of  the  spots  and  faculae  on  the  British  photographs  are  being 
made  at  Greenwich  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  periodicity  of  the 
solar  phenomena  may  be  accurately  tested,  and  also  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  and  of  important  meteoro- 
logical data 

For  a knowledge  of  the  general  surface  of  the  sun,  and  to 
follow  the  history  of  the  rapid  change  in  individual  spots,  photo- 
graphs on  a large  scale  are  required,  and  in  this  branch  of 
solar  physics  no  one  has  as  yet  obtained  more  striking  results 
than  Dr.  Janssen,  Director  of  the  Meudon  Observatory.  Photo- 
graphy has,  however,  still  much  progress  to  make  in  this  direc- 
tion before  it  can  rival  in  minuteness  of  detail  the  hand- 
drawings  of  the  solar  spots  at  present  daily  made  in  several 
astronomical  observatories. 
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If  now  we  pass  from  our  neighbours  in  the  universe  to  the 
more  distant  planets,  we  again  find  that  photography  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  astronomer,  for  the  cameras  of  De  la  Rue, 
Draper,  and  Common,  have  given  us  most  trustworthy  pictures 
of  the  giants  of  our  planetary  world,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  But 
of  late  years  the  most  useful  work  in  planetary  photography  has 
been  the  pictures  of  Venus  in  her  transits  across  the  sun’s  disk 
in  the  years  1874  and  1882.  The  contacts  of  the  planet  with 
the  edge  of  the  sun  were  the  only  eye-observations  that  could 
serve  for  the  determination  of  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  even  by  aid  of  the  heliometer  a few  measures  only  of  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  could  be 
obtained,  whereas  the  photographic  plate  gave  pictures  each 
second  near  the  time  of  the  most  important  phases,  and  hun- 
dreds of  observations  during  the  course  of  each  transit.  The 
photographic  results  secured  by  the  astronomers  of  the  United 
States  during  the  two  transits  will,  when  carefully  discussed, 
probably  furnish  an  exceedingly  trustworthy  value  of  the  most 
important  unit  in  astronomy. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  about  the  various  bodies  of 
our  solar  system,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  important 
observations  connected  with  them  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  without  the  aid  of  photography,  and  many  more  that 
can  be  made  more  readily  and  more  perfectly  by  its  aid  ; yet 
there  are  others  again  for  which  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  still, 
and  may  perhaps  always  continue  to  be,  a better  recipient  than 
the  sensitized  plate.  Another  class  of  bodies,  of  which  no 
mention  has  as  yet  been  made,  some  of  which  belong  perma- 
nently to  our  solar  system,  whilst  others  may  be  only  chance 
visitors,  must  be  ranked  with  those  objects  whose  accurate 
delineation  necessarily  requires  the  aid  of  the  photographer. 
A comet,  with  its  coma  and  tail,  is  not  often  so  transient  an 
object  as  the  coronal  rays  of  a solar  eclipse,  and  therefore 
affords  a somewhat  better  chance  to  the  accurate  draftsman, 
but  the  features  are  generally  so  complicated  and  delicate,  that 
no  two  artists  would  ever  represent  them  alike,  and  the  result 
would  be  an  ideal  of  the  mind,  and  not  an  object  in  nature.  A 
photograph  gives  at  once  the  true  image,  and  at  the  same  time 
fixes  most  accurately  the  position  of  its  several  parts  by  showing 
on  the  same  plate  all  the  stars  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  comet.  The  ease  with  which  such  a satisfactory  result 
can  be  attained  was  shown  by  the  photograph  of  the  great 
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comet  of  1882,  taken  by  Mr.  Allis  of  Mowbray  with  an  ordinary 
portrait  lens,  the  camera  being  fastened  by  Dr.  Gill  to  his  equa- 
torial. The  following  year,  the  comet  Tewfik  was  a most  marked 
feature  in  the  photograph  of  the  solar  eclipse  taken  in  Egypt  by 
Dr.  Schuster  on  one  of  Captain  Abney’s  plates.  The  important 
researches  of  Professor  Bredichin  of  Moscow,  on  the  form  of 
comets  and  the  forces  at  work  in  the  production  of  the  curvature 
and  direction  of  their  tails,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  based  on 
very  reliable  data  until  the  comets  of  the  future  have  been 
photographed  with  the  background  of  the  starry  firmament 
But  if  photography  is  useful,  nay,  almost  necessary,  for  solid 
and  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  our  solar  system,  its  utility  is 
increased  a thousand-fold  when  we  pass  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and  try  to  advance  our  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  exist  beyond  in  the  depths  of 
space.  As  we  turn  over,  one  by  one,  the  great  charts  of  the  stars 
by  Argelander,  by  Chacornac,  by  Peters,  we  often  marvel  at 
the  amount  of  labour  so  lavishly  expended  on  mapping  the 
exact  positions  of  so  many  of  the  heavenly  host.  It  seems 
a work  of  ages,  and  yet  these  atlases  contain  only  limited 
portions  of  the  sky,  or  include  only  stars  of  a certain  magni- 
tude. To  map  with  the  eye  all  the  stars  visible  in  our  larger 
telescopes  would  be  a simple  impossibility.  And  yet  the 
photographic  plate  can  do  not  only  this,  but  it  can  do  much 
more.  Not  only  can  it  fix  most  accurately  the  positions  of 
all  the  stars  that  are  seen,  but  it  can  record  even  those  that 
are  too  faint,  or  too  distant,  ever  to  come  within  the  ken  of 
human  eye.  The  waves  of  light  sent  by  these  far-off  suns  reach 
the  earth  at  any  moment  in  numbers  too  few  to  affect  the  retina, 
and  yet,  by  persistently  striking  against  the  sensitive  plate,  they 
at  last  succeed  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  molecules 
in  the  silver  salt,  and  their  presence  will  then  be  detected  by 
the  developer.  The  success  of  the  Brothers  Henry  in  Paris, 
of  Professor  Pickering  at  Cambridge,  U.S.,  of  Mr.  Common  in 
England,  of  Dr.  Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  several 
others,  has  given  a great  impulse  to  this  most  valuable  branch 
of  astronomy,  the  production  of  complete  maps  of  the  stars 
by  aid  of  photography.  The  difficulty  of  completing  the  ecliptic 
charts  of  Chacornac,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  stars  in 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Henrys  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  camera  for  their  work; 
and  now  Admiral  Mouchez,  Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory, 
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invites  co-operation  for  the  production,  within  a few  years,  of 
photographic  maps  of  all  the  stars  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
aid  at  once  proferred  by  Dr.  Gill,  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  be  most  valuable  for  this  work 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  England,  Mr.  Common  is  at 
present  constructing  a vast  reflector  to  be  employed  partly  on 
this  work,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Astro- 
nomical Society,  has  been  for  some  months  actively  engaged  on 
every  fine  night  in  a complete  survey  of  the  northern  heavens 
with  a twenty-inch  Cassegrain  reflector,  especially  constructed 
last  year  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  for  this  purpose.  The 
success  that  this  method  is  sure  to  meet  with  in  skilful  hands 
will  be  easily  realized  from  the  single  fact,  that  a trial  plate, 
exposed  by  the  Brothers  Henry  for  one  hour,  contained  no 
less  than  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  stars,  some  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  fifteenth 
magnitude.  It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  “to 
have  constructed  such  a chart  by  the  ordinary  astronomical 
methods  would  have  entailed  many  months  of  hard  labour”:  it 
was  photographed  in  a single  hour. 

We  have  already  seen  how  invaluable  is  the  aid  furnished 
by  photography  in  providing  reliable  pictures  of  comets,  and 
how  necessary  it  is  for  depicting  the  intricate  structure  of  the 
solar  corona,  visible  for  a few  minutes  only  during  the  rare 
phenomenon  of  a total  eclipse.  But  there  are  other  objects 
in  the  heavens,  which  are  always  present,  and  yet  which  need 
the  assistance  of  the  photographer  as  much  as  either  corona 
or  comet.  It  would  suffice  to  cast  a very  cursory  glance  at  the 
careful  monograph  of  the  nebula  of  Orion  by  Professor  Holden 
of  Washington,  to  become  at  once  convinced  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  expecting  reliable  details  in  any  artistic  sketch  of  the 
most  interesting,  yet  most  mysterious  bodies  in  the  sky,  the 
nebulae  of  the  heavens.  Compare  together  a few  of  the  excel- 
lent and  well-known  drawings  by  Lord  Rosse  and  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  however  much  you  may  admire  the  wonderful 
forms  delineated,  you  cannot  help  longing  for  a photograph 
of  each  object,  in  order  to  feel  some  security  about  the  details. 
Dr.  H.  Draper  was  perhaps  the  first  to  obtain  any  marked 
success  in  photographing  the  nebulas,  but  it  was  due  to  the 
persevering  labours  of  Mr.  Common  that  this  art  was  brought  so 
rapidly  almost  to  perfection.  Starting  his  experiments  in  1874 
with  a modest  refractor  of  five  and  a half  inches  aperture,  he  ex- 
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changed  this  instrument,  in  1877,  for  a reflector  of  eighteen 
inches  aperture,  and  this  again  gave  place,  in  1879,  to  one  of 
thirty-six  inches,  with  which  he  obtained,  in  1883,  the  greatest 
triumph  yet  achieved  in  astronomy  by  the  sensitive  plate,  the 
grand  series  of  photographs  of  the  nebulae  of  Orion,  which 
richly  merited  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1884  But  not  content  even  with  such  a success, 
brilliant  though  it  was,  Mr.  Common  has  already  discarded  the 
reflector  of  thirty-six  inches  aperture,  and  is  engaged  at  present 
in  replacing  it  by  a still  more  perfect  instrument,  which  in 
such  able  hands  will  doubtless  soon  reap  a most  plenteous 
harvest. 

And  now  we  must  pass  to  another  branch  of  celestial 
photography,  which  opens  out  quite  as  vast  a field  as  that 
which  we  have  just  surveyed  so  rapidly.  We  have  seen  the 
camera  vigorously  striving  single-handed  to  render  what  aid 
it  may  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  nobly  has  it  done 
its  work,  and  wondrous  have  been  the  successes  it  has  achieved  ; 
and  yet,  hand  in  hand  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  securing 
triumphs  more  wondrous  still.  The  mapping  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, with  its  myriads  of  absorption  lines  in  the  range  of  colours, 
from  red  to  violet,  may  well  be  compared,  in  its  labour  of 
execution,  to  the  mapping  of  all  the  stars  of  the  firmament. 
But  here  photography  at  once  came  to  the  rescue,  not  only  by 
fixing  the  position  of  the  lines  in  indefinitely  less  time,  and  with 
infinitely  greater  accuracy,  than  had  been  before  possible,  but 
also  in  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  the  lines.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  photographs  just  completed  by  Professor  Rowland 
with  his  curved  gratings,  that  we  can  count  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lines  at  least  between  H and  K,  which  constitute  one 
double  line  in  an  ordinary  spectrum. 

Beyond  the  red  and  violet  the  eye  cannot  reach,  but  the 
chemical  action  of  the  waves  of  the  ether  are  shown  by  Cornu 
and  Mascart  to  stretch  far  into  the  ultra-violet ; and  Captain 
Abney,  by  modifying  the  constitution  of  certain  silver  salts,  has 
proved  that  the  infra-red  can  also  show  its  lines,  and  like  the 
ultra-violet,  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  human  vision  : so 
that  the  photographic  spectrum  is  now  four  times  the  length  of 
that  visible  to  the  eye. 

And  then  again  the  spectra  of  sun-spots,  which  lead  us  down 
into  the  interior  of  our  luminary,  and  tell  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  gases  and  of  the  forces  at  work  therein,  are  now  observed 
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more  rapidly  and  more  accurately  by  the  sensitive  plate  than 
by  direct  vision. 

Or  if  we  turn  to  the  envelopes  surrounding  the  sun,  we  find 
their  nature,  displayed  by  the  spectroscope  during  solar  eclipses 
in  unmistakeable  characters,  can  be  read  only  most  imperfectly 
without  the  aid  of  photography.  Since  1868,  when  Janssen 
and  Rayet,  and  our  own  countrymen,  Tennant,  and  Herschel, 
and  Pogson,  first  taught  us  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
chromosphere  and  of  the  solar  corona,  by  interpreting  the  lines 
seen  in  their  spectroscopes,  only  a very  few  coronal  lines  have 
been  accurately  fixed  by  direct  observation ; and  yet  a single 
plate,  prepared  by  Captain  Abney  for  the  eclipse  of  1882,  fixed 
exactly,  in  a little  more  than  one  minute,  the  positions  of  over 
thirty  lines  in  the  prominences  of  the  chromosphere,  whilst 
another  of  his  plates  determined  more  than  twenty-seven  lines 
of  the  corona. 

But  not  only  has  the  camera  taught  us  much  about  the 
nature  of  the  sun  and  its  component  gases,  but  in  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  Dr.  Huggins,  it  has  forced  even  the  stars  to  tell 
their  nature  and  to  write  their  history.  The  first  photographic 
spectrum  of  a star  was  secured  by  Dr.  Huggins  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
Miller,  in  1863,  but  it  was  not  until  1876,  that  results  of  any 
great  promise  were  obtained.  The  following  year  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Huggins  were  taken  up  by  Dr.  H.  Draper,  and  thus 
most  excellent  work  was  being  done  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  an  untimely  death  robbed  America  and  the 
scientific  world  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and  most 
indefatigable  workers.  From  an  examination  of  his  stellar 
photographs,  Dr.  Huggins  has  been  able  not  only  to  fix  more 
satisfactorily  the  position  of  the  spectral  lines  measured  previ- 
ously by  eye  observation,  but  he  has  also  added  new  lines,  and 
even  obtained  some  indications  of  the  relative  ages  of  different 
types  of  stars. 

The  difficulty  of  photographing  the  spectrum  of  a star  may 
be  partly  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  star 
must  be  steadily  watched,  sometimes  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  kept  exactly  on  the  same  point  in  the  field  of  view.  But 
a harder  task  still  is  to  secure  on  the  sensitive  plate  the  spectral 
lines  of  a comet  or  of  a nebula,  and  yet  Dr.  Huggins  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  both,  having  photographed  the  spectrum 
of  Tebbutt’s  comet  in  1881,  and  also  that  of  Wells’  come 
and  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  in  1882.  Dr.  H.  Draper  again 
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followed  Huggins  very  closely  in  this  new  field  of  arduous 
labour ; and  we  may  now  with  confidence  affirm,  that  no  body  in 
the  heavens  will  long  escape  imprinting  its  features  on  the 
photographic  plate,  and  recording  on  the  same  the  nature  of 
its  constituent  elements. 

The  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  astronomical  work  of  the 
photographer  which  I have  been  endeavouring  to  sketch  in  these 
few  pages,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
photography  has  already  aided  the  astronomer,  and  of  the 
immense  services  it  is  sure  to  render  in  the  near  feature.  But 
this  must  not  lead  us  to  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  queen  of 
the  natural  sciences  has  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
photographer,  to  be  controlled  in  future  by  him  alone.  That 
photography  is  invaluable  to  the  astronomer,  that  it  has  become 
indispensable,  no  one  would  wish  to  deny;  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  affirm,  that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  future 
work  in  astronomy  must  be  left  to  the  photographer.  The 
field  of  research  has  been  enlarged,  and  old  pastures  are  now 
under  more  perfect  modes  of  cultivation,  but  there  is  still 
abundance  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  mathematician,  by  the 
patient  observer  at  the  telescope,  and  by  the  spectroscopist,  as 
valuable,  indeed,  as  if  the  camera  had  never  been  directed  to  a 
celestial  object.  Some  would  have  us  believe  that,  if  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  astronomy,  our 
whole  work  now  is  to  prepare  perfect  photographs  for  our  pos- 
terity. But  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  it  is  useful 
to  study  at  leisure  the  photographs  of  the  beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  it  is  still  more  useful  to  examine  nature  herself.  And 
if  it  be  our  duty  to  enable  posterity  accurately  to  compare  the 
heavens  of  to-day  with  that  of  their  own  time,  so  that  gradual 
and  most  important  changes  may  be  made  more  evident,  this 
should  not  interfere  with  our  present  study  of  nature's  laws,  nor 
make  us  leave  to  future  astronomers  those  deductions  at  which 
we  can  ourselves  hope  to  arrive. 

STEPHEN  J.  PERRY. 
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Threatened  men,  they  say,  live  long.  The  proverb  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  continuance  of  the  English 
Assize  Courts.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  periodically 
protest  that  they  must  have  resident  Judges  with  full  jurisdiction 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  will  submit  no  longer  to  have  their 
disputes  hung  up  for  six  months  for  settlement  Every  now 
and  then  the  newspapers  talk  of  the  absurdity  of  bringing  an 
array  of  judges,  sheriffs,  grand-jurors,  petty-jurymen,  barristers 
and  officials  to  some  sleepy  country  town  to  try  three  prisoners 
and  two  trifling  actions-at-law.  Yet  time  goes  on,  and  the  old 
system  remains  unchanged.  And  in  all  probability  it  will 
remain  unchanged  for  many  years  to  come;  for  the  truth  is, 
that  there  is  not  work  for  a Judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting 
permanently  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester ; and  it  suits  the 
counties  better  to  have  judges  and  barristers  come  to  them 
at  their  own  expense,  than  to  be  obliged  to  send  prisoners, 
suitors,  and  witnesses  to  some  distant  town. 

The  first  question  a man  asks  himself  after  he  is  called  to 
the  Bar,  if  he  chooses  the  common-law  side  of  the  profession,  is; 
Shall  I go  on  circuit  ? If  he  is  a Londoner,  he  will  probably 
decide  the  question  in  the  negative.  As  soon  as  a man  begins 
to  get  business  in  London,  he  finds  that  under  the  latter-day 
arrangements,  going  on  circuit  interferes  seriously  with  his 
practice  in  the  London  courts,  while  it  brings  but  very  little 
grist  to  the  mill.  To  “ localize  in  London  ” is,  for  one  who  has 
any  opening  in  London  at  all,  probably  the  best  thing  to  do. 
But  if  a young  barrister  hails  from  the  shires,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he,  or  his  father,  or  some  one  of  his  friends  knows  a country 
solicitor  who  will  put  some  trifle  in  his  way  at  sessions  or  assizes, 
and  give  him  a chance  of  opening  his  mouth,  though  it  be  only 
to  say,  “I  consent,”  on  the  moving  of  a respite.  Any  connection, 
however  insignificant,  is  better  than  none;  and  the  young 
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barrister  therefore  packs  up  his  fresh  black  gown  and  his 
shiny  new  wig,  and  goes  his  first  circuit. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  does  a man  so 
thoroughly  feel  like  a friendless  schoolboy,  as  during  the  first 
few  days  of  his  new  experience.  He  has  probably  a nodding 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  of  his  comrades,  with  those  at 
least,  who  are  to  propose  and  second  him  as  a member  of  the 
circuit  mess,  but  they  are  busy  with  their  briefs  or  their 
friends,  and  forget  his  existence.  The  chat  and  laughter 
of  older  men  who  are  bantering  each  other  in  the  crowded  x 
little  robing-room  make  him  feel  dreadfully  young.  No 
one  notices  him ; nobody  wants  him.  Some  men  have 
telegrams,  papers,  consultations  to  keep  them  busy,  others 
have  gossip,  diversions  of  all  sorts ; he  stands  apart,  half- 
amused,  lonely,  feeling  dreadfully  out  of  it  He  follows  the 
crowd  of  men  into  the  criminal  court — as  likely  as  not,  some 
one  good-humouredly,  but  very  plainly,  hints  to  him  that  his 
proper  place  is  at  the  tail  of  the  procession — and  he  waits  in 
patience  as  best  he  may,  till  the  Grand  Jury  find  their  first 
“ true  bill/'  The  formal  proceedings  interest  him  a little  at  first, 
but  soon  their  dreadful  sameness  wearies  him ; and  the  con- 
viction presses  itself  upon  his  mind,  that  he  is  of  no  use 
whatever  in  this  busy  little  world,  that  he  can  do  nothing  and 
(as  he  thinks)  learn  nothing,  that  he  is  as  absolutely  wasting  his 
time  as  if  he  were  lying  under  a tree  with  a novel.  After  a time 
the  sense  of  loneliness  wears  off.  He  makes  friends  with  some 
of  the  men  around  him,  and  is  able  to  understand  something 
of  what  is  said  at  the  mess-table  of  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
But  surely  of  all  tiresome,  enervating  ways  of  gaining  knowledge, 
the  hanging  on  in  court,  in  a foul  atmosphere  which  induces 
a mental  languor  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off,  listening  to  dreary 
routine,  or  uninteresting  and  half-understood  details,  is  the  most 
tiresome  and  the  most  enervating.  It  is  the  only  way,  however, 
of  learning  the  practice  of  trials ; and  the  man  who  means  to 
succeed  in  his  profession  has  to  go  through  with  it  as  best  he 
can. 

Of  course  the  man  who  goes  on  circuit  will  join  the  circuit 
mess.  The  mess,  he  finds,  is  a great  institution.  It  claims 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  professional  conduct  of  its  members, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  any  matters,  even  in  their  private  life, 
which  may  reflect  upon  their  professional  reputation.  Not  to 
join  the  mess  is  to  be  a pariah  ; to  be  expelled  from  it  is  nearly 
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as  bad  as  to  be  disbarred — it  is  a blow  from  which  few  pro- 
fessional reputations  can  recover.  The  mess  is  governed  by  an 
Attorney-General,  who  is  usually  the  leader  of  the  circuit,  a 
Solicitor-General,  and  one  who  is  in  most  matters  more  im- 
portant than  either — the  Junior.  The  Junior  is  a man  who  is 
going  his  first  circuit,  and  who  intends  to  go  “ the  whole  way 
round,”  i.e.f  to  follow  the  Judges  to  every  assize-town  on  the 
circuit.  He  acts  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  mess  for  the 
time  being,  conducts  all  correspondence,  receives  the  members’ 
subscriptions,  sees  that  the  dinners  are  properly  provided, 
conveys  the  necessary  censure  to  those  who  in  small  matters 
may  be  erring  from  the  path  of  etiquette — or  who  do  not  yet 
know  how  they  may  transgress  with  safety — and  generally 
performs  the  necessary  work.  The  post  is  a troublesome  one ; 
but  it  brings  a man  into  notice  with  seniors,  and  is  rather  sought 
after  in  consequence.  It  is  certainly  a post  of  honour  : the  Junior 
always  acts  as  vice-chairman  at  mess,  and  is  always  helped  first 
at  table. 

A new  member  must  have  his  name  screened  in  the  robing- 
room,  with  those  of  his  proposer  and  seconder,  for  a certain 
number  of  days;  and  on  some  circuits  he  must  also  dine  a 
certain  number  of  times  at  mess  before  he  is  a member  of  it— 
on  approbation,  as  it  were.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
Attorney-General  or  his  substitute  rises  after  dinner  and  says, 
‘‘Mr. Junior,  call  a court.”  Thereupon  the  Junior  rises,  and 
calls  out,  “ Messenger  Brown,  to  the  door ! ” Brown  gets  up, 
ejects  the  waiters,  turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  plants  himself 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  where  he  remains  till  the  close  of 
the  proceedings.  Next,  the  Junior  says,  “Crier  Smith,  call  a 
court.”  Mr.  Smith  goes  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  recites 
in  monotone,  as  if  he  were  a High  Church  curate  reading 
prayers  : “ Oyez  ! oyez  ! oyez  ! All  manner  of  persons  that 

owe  suit  and  service  to  this  grand  court  of  the  Circuit, 

let  them  draw  near  and  give  their  attendance ! ” 

If  any  guests  are  present,  they  are  made  to  stand  up,  glass 
in  hand,  and  pledge  themselves  to  secrecy,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
a quantity  of  wine,  ratifying  the  pledge  by  drinking  the  wine. 
The  tender  consciences  of  teetotallers  are  not  regarded ; every 
stranger  must  take  the  pledge  and  toss  off  his  wine,  or  leave 
the  room. 

Then  the  new  members,  being  duly  proposed  and  seconded, 
get  up  and  “state  their  pretensions,”  i.e.,  declare  their  University, 
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their  Inn,  and  the  date  of  their  call.  If  the  date  of  the  call  is 
not  recent,  there  are  sure  to  be  cries  of  disapproval.  After  the 
election,  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  some  “congratulations  ” or 
“ condolings.”  One  will  rise  to  say,  “Mr.  Junior,  I beg  to  move 
that  Hardy  be  condoled  with.  The  cause  is  only  too  apparent.” 
The  Junior  asks,  “Is  it  the  will  of  this  court  that  Hardy  be 
condoled  with  ? ” There  are  loud  answering  shouts  of  “Yes!” 
“How  much?”  asks  the  Junior.  “One,”  responds  the  mess. 
“ One,”  means  one  bottle  of  wine,  or  five  shillings.  The  fact  is 
that  Hardy  has  been  out  for  a walk  before  dinner,  and  has  sat 
down  in  a tweed  coat.  Perhaps  he  ventures  a word  of  expla- 
nation. “ Aggravation  ! Aggravation  ! ” resounds  on  all  sides. 
Some  one  gravely  rises  and  moves  that  Hardy  be  condoled  with 
once  more ; and  Hardy  is  down  for  another  bottle  of  wine. 
Perhaps  a man  gets  up  and  complains  that  Martin  has  applied 
to  him  an  offensive  and  indecent  epithet,  and  he  moves  that 
Martin  be  condoled  with.  The  form  is  gone  through ; and 
Martin  is  fined  to  his  amazement.  He  afterwards  learns  that 

he  has  addressed  his  learned  brother  as  “Mr. ,”  it  being 

against  the  rule  to  use  the  prefix  at  all  in  the  mess-room.  If 
it  happens  to  be  “ Grand  Court  night,”  the  congratulations  and 
condolings  go  on  merrily.  To  be  absent  means  a condoling  of 
two  at  least ; for  an  Attorney-General  it  may  be  ten  or  fifteen 
bottles  of  wine.  To  have  got  married,  to  have  had  a son  and 
heir,  to  have  been  presented  by  a Q.C.  with  a red  bag  (the  symbol 
of  being  recognized  as  fairly  in  practice),  to  have  obtained  an 
appointment,  to  have  published  a book,  to  have  said  or  done 
anything  out  of  the  way,  are  all  proper  occasions  for  “con- 
gratulation.” 

After  the  Junior  has  noted  the  fines  in  his  little  book,  the 
Attorney-General  (supposing  it  to  be  Grand  Court  night)  begins 
a harangue,  in  which  his  object  is  to  make  as  much  fun 
as  possible  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  circuit. 
Personal  peculiarities,  professional  shortcomings,  defects  of 
morals  or  of  temper,  are  satirized  with  a breadth  and  freedom 
of  speech,  which  are  probably  allowed  in  no  other  assembly 
in  the  world.  The  man  who  is  fond  of  wine,  or  overbearing 
in  his  temper,  or  suspected  of  underhand  transactions,  hears 
his  failings  freely  alluded  to,  amid  roars  of  laughter.  He 
must  grin  and  bear  it,  consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that 
his  tormentor  s turn  will  come  next,  and  that  next  day  all  will 
be  forgotten.  The  Solicitor-General  follows  with  his  contri- 
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bution  of  satire,  if  in  the  form  of  a song,  so  much  the  better. 
After  a song  or  two,  the  court  is  closed  by  the  crier  chanting 
as  before : 11  Oyez ! oyez ! oyez  ! All  manner  of  persons  that  owe 

suit  and  service  to  this  Grand  Court  of  the  Circuit,  let 

them  depart  hence,  and  give  their  attendance  another  time— 
God  save  the Circuit  and  the  Queen !” 

To  put  the  Queen’s  name  first  is  to  be  condoled  with,  to  a 
certainty.  Then  the  big  men,  who  have  kept  their  heads  clear 
all  the  time,  slip  away  to  their  briefs,  and  sit  over  them  till  long 
after  midnight,  while  the  younger  men  keep  up  the  fun  with 
song  and  jest  under  an  all-encircling  cloud  of  smoke. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circuit  mess,  with  its  various 
little  eccentricities,  is  a most  useful  institution.  It  formulates 
and  expresses  the  public  opinion  of  the  Bar,  and  serves  as  a 
healthy  check  upon  men  who  may  be  apt,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  business,  to  descend  to  questionable  means  of  securing  it; 
though  in  this  direction,  it  must  be  confessed,  its  power  is  not 
what  it  once  was.  It  is  the  means  of  bringing  men  together, 
and  providing  the  stranger  with  friends  who  often  prove  service- 
able and  true.  It  has  been  known  to  act  as  an  informal 
appeal-court  from  the  too  hasty  judgment  of  the  Bench,  and 
clear  the  character  of  its  members  from  unjust  accusations. 
Few  things  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  a man  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  hardly  treated  by  a Judge,  that  his 
conduct  has  been  condemned  on  insufficient  grounds,  than 
to  demand  a searching  investigation  from  a thoroughly 
able  and  impartial  tribunal,  composed  of  men  of  similar 
standing  to  that  of  the  Judge  who  condemned  him,  and 
have  the  facts  gone  into  and  his  character  cleared  from  stain. 
And  the  lighter  benefits  conferred  by  the  mess  are  nearly 
as  important.  The  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  paid  on  entrance 
towards  the  wine  fund  and  the  two  guineas  subscribed  every 
assizes  for  the  same  object  are  not  thrown  away.  When  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  dining  together,  they  get  to  regard  each 
other  with  a certain  feeling  of  good-fellowship,  which  helps  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  wrangling  and  squabbling  that  it  is 
so  difficult  for  a successful  advocate  to  avoid.  The  benevolence 
that  is  born  of  claret  and  port  may  be  rather  an  earthly  species 
of  charity,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  does  good  service 
at  times.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  care  is  taken  that 
the  port  and  claret  shall  be  capable  of  producing  something 
better  than  headaches.  Each  circuit  has  its  wine-comptroller, 
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and  keeps  its  own  cellar,  and  its  travelling  butler,  paying  a 
sum  for  41  corkage  ” (a  shilling  or  so  for  every  cork  drawn  under 
his  roof),  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  which  the  mess 
dinner  is  held,  by  way  of  solatium  for  the  slighting  of  his 
wines. 

In  the  old  posting  days  it  was  against  etiquette,  and  alto- 
gether a forbidden  thing  for  a barrister  on  circuit  to  stay  at 
an  hotel,  where  he  was  liable  to  meet  solicitors,  witnesses,  and 
other  unrecognizable  persons.  That  rule,  however,  has  long  been 
abandoned ; and  the  consequence  is  that  the  expenses  of 
going  circuit  are  simply  two  guineas,  plus  railway  fares,  plus 
hotel  expenses  for  the  time  the  assizes  last.  The  most  dignified 
way  is  still,  however,  to  take  lodgings ; but  unless  two  men  club 
together,  as  they  often  do,  lodgings  are  dearer  than  living  in  the 
hotel  where  the  mess  is  held,  and  using  the  mess-room  for  a 
sitting-room.  The  Assize  Ball  is  now  very  much  a thing  of  the 
past.  There  is  sometimes  a cricket-match  got  up  between  the 
circuit  and  the  officers  from  a neighbouring  town,  but  the  old 
days  when  the  barristers  on  circuit  were  looked  on  as  dis- 
tinguished strangers  to  whom  some  honour  and  hospitality 
were  due,  are  gone  for  ever. 

As  a rule,  the  young  barrister  who  is  without  a connection 
among  solicitors,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  stick  pretty  closely 
by  his  circuit.  If  he  has  friends  in  “the  other  branch,”  he  will 
find  it  more  profitable  to  dine  with  them,  as  the  lax  modem 
etiquette  allows  him  to  do,  than  at  the  mess-table.  But  if  he 
can  afford  to  be  virtuous,  or  has  no  opportunity  of  sinning  in 
this  respect,  he  may  find  that  it  pays  to  make  friends  among 
those  of  his  own  legal  complexion.  They  will  soon  find  out 
whether  he  has  any  brains ; if  they  find  he  has,  sooner  or  later 
they  will  ask  him  44  to  look  up  a point  ” for  them,  or  14  take  a 
note,”  or  44  do  a pleading,”  and  in  time  they  will  mention  his 
name  as  an  arbitrator,  or  act  so  that  the  solicitors  in  some  case 
will  learn  his  name,  and  understand  that  he  has  been  thought 
worthy  to  help  a great  man.  That  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most 
legitimate  way  for  a man  without  connections  of  his  own  to  get 
on  at  the  Bar.  Even  if  the  leaders  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a man’s  brains  are  not  of  the  first  quality,  still  if  he  sticks  to  his 
circuit  he  may  get  a revising  barristership,  or  some  other  picking, 
though  a solicitor  has  a far  better  chance  of  getting  an  appoint- 
ment, now-a-days,  than  a member  of  the  Bar.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a man  to  have  practice  in  order  to 
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succeed.  If  the  leaders  recognize  that  an  old  comrade  has 
ability  and  a high  sense  of  honour,  he  may  get  a county -court 
judgeship  (which  is  worth  £1,500  a year),  or  some  inferior  post, 
before  he  breaks  his  heart  altogether. 

Going  on  circuit  is,  in  fact,  not  so  totally  useless  a perform- 
ance for  a man  who  has  no  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be.  He  is 
always  learning  something,  through  his  skin,  as  it  were.  In  the 
course  of  some  years  he  will  make  an  infinitely  better  colonial 
magistrate  or  judge  than  an  untrained  man  with  ten  times  his 
ability,  or  a man  really  learned  in  the  law  who  has  not  witnessed 
some  hundreds  of  trials.  And  the  life  is  not  without  its  enjoy- 
ments, especially  for  those  who  have  a few  briefs,  and  hope 
of  more  to  come,  without  being  overburdened  with  work. 
It  lends  a wonderful  interest  to  the  thing,  when  one  has 
two  or  three  prisoners  or  “ civil  briefs  ” to  look  after. 
The  young  barrister  feels  then  that  he  is  paying  his  way, 
and  that  his  foot  is  fairly  on  the  ladder.  And  a man 
never  feels  the  burden  of  years  so  light  as  when  he  is  on 
circuit.  The  companionship  of  one’s  seniors  and  contemporaries, 
the  air  of  ease  that  belongs  to  the  mess-room  and  the  robing- 
room,  the  perfect  freedom  of  utterance,  the  prevailing  good 
humour,  all  tend  to  make  one  feel  a boy  once  more.  Altogether, 
for  a man  on  whom  the  anxieties  of  the  future  do  not  press 
too  heavily,  there  are  few  pleasanter  experiences  than  going 
on  circuit 

JOHN  LEVS. 
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We  started  from  Edinburgh.  The  44 tender”  took  us  off  from 
Granton  pier  to  the  Camoens , lying  at  anchor  outside  the 
harbour.  A Danish  steamer,  sailing  out  of  Copenhagen  to 
Iceland,  touches  at  Leith  to  pick  up  passengers,  but,  as  the 
Camoens  is  the  only  British  ship  on  the  line,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  some  account  of  her.  She  is  an  iron  steamer  of  808 
tons  register,  with  no  pretence  to  exterior  elegance,  but  enjoying 
the  reputation  of  being  a good  sea-boat,  and  having  a rather 
handsome  cabin,  capable  of  accommodating  about  thirty  pas- 
sengers. The  saloon  is  under  the  quarter-deck,  and  therefore 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  whirling,  thumping  screw.  The 
table  was  fairly  good,  the  attendance  bad,  one  steward  being  on 
his  back  with  lumbago,  and  the  other  not  very  capable.  But 
drawbacks  like  these  are  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
pleasure  o{  getting  off  the  beaten  track,  and  ploughing  a 
lonely  ocean  in  search  of  a land  which  the  tourist  has  not 
yet  reduced  to  a bad  replica  of  England  or  France. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  on  a Saturday  morning  in  August,  we 
weighed  and  got  to  sea.  One  by  one  the  islands  of  Inch  Keith, 
Fidre,  the  Lamb,  in  front  of  North  Berwick,  Craig  Leith,  and 
May  slipped  by  on  our  right,  and  we  had  cleared  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  On  our  left  was  the  Inch  Cape  Bell.  The  sea  was 
calm,  and  yet  the  swell  from  time  to  time  threw  a shower  of 
spray  half-way  up  to  the  lantern.  The  next  morning  we  had 
a head-wind  blowing  a thick  mist  in  our  faces,  and  we  under- 
stood that  we  were  about  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Pentland  Firth,  between  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys.  Here  we 
44  lay  to  ” for  some  hours,  partly  because  we  could  not  see  before 
us,  and  partly  because  it  would  have  been  useless  to  take  a ship 
that  makes  only  nine  knots  an  hour  into  a tide  running  against 
us  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven.  By  mid-day  both  difficulties 
had  vanished,  and,  rounding  Duncansby  Head,  we  dashed  full 
speed  into  the  Scotch  Euripus,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Swona 
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Island,  where  the  tide  serves  soonest.  Precarious  navigation 
this  must  often  be,  with  fogs,  swift  currents,  and  narrow  sluices. 
First  comes  the  Bore  of  Duncansby,  where,  as  we  passed  over 
a reef  in  six  fathom  water,  the  waves  stood  on  end,  shaking 
their  white  heads  like  they  do  at  times  off  Portland  Bill  A 
little  further  on,  near  the  Island  of  Stroma,  the  sea  was  swirling 
and  seething,  boiling  up  from  the  bottom,  and  spreading  out 
in  glassy  sheets,  that  brought  back  to  memory  the  treacherous 
look  of  Beauharnais  or  La  Chene.  One  of  the  officers  narrated 
how  he  was,  some  years  ago,  on  board  a schooner,  off  the 
Pentland  Skerries,  when  the  fog  coming  on  and  the  wind  dying 
away,  the  vessel  was  caught  by  the  stream  and  drifted  help- 
lessly, turning  round  and  round,  till  at  last,  when  the  weather 
cleared,  the  crew  found  that  they  had  been  carried  through  the 
Firth  and  were  afloat  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Many  a time,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  unlucky  skipper  who  for  want  of  a breeze 
has  been  unable  to  work  the  passage  on  the  ebb  tide,  is  carried 
by  the  flow  back  to  the  end  from  w'hich  he  started.  But  here 
we  are  at  the  western  outlet  of  this  dangerous  waterway,  with 
the  bluff  Dunnet  Head  on  our  left,  and  on  our  right  the  Old 
Man  of  Hoy,  a tall  rock  rising  from  the  sea,  and  towering  over 
the  long  spit  of  land  ending  in  Hoy  Head.  From  here  to 
Iceland  we  met  not  a single  sail.  It  was  calm,  but  the  ship 
rolled  heavily  on  the  swell  left  by  recent  gales,  pushing  her 
way  through  a waste  of  lonely  water,  with  no  sign  of  life,  except 
the  gulls  that  followed  in  our  wake,  or  an  occasional  whale  or  a 
shark.  Fogs  and  mists  had  been  frequent,  and  consequently 
few  satisfactory  observations  had  been  taken,  when  on  the  fifth 
day,  feeling  that  Iceland  must  lie  somewhere  on  our  right,  in 
fact  that  we  must  be  sailing  past  it,  we  headed  up  to  the  north- 
east, and,  after  steaming  in  that  direction  for  a few  hours,  came 
upon  it,  a bank  of  thick  fog,  through  the  top  of  which  appeared 
a huge  glacier,  and  mountains  striped  and  reticulated  with  snow. 
The  course  was  then  again  altered,  and  we  sailed  along  the  land 
bearing  down  on  the  Westmann  Islands,  a cluster  of  rocks  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Iceland, 
and  said  to  have  been  first  colonized  by  Irishmen,  whence  their 
name.  A weird  and  desolate  group  they  looked,  sepia  precipices, 
topped  with  scant  mantles  of  brilliant  green,  standing  bolt- 
upright  from  the  deep,  their  contorted  faces  stained  in  broad 
grey  seams,  where  the  dung  of  countless  sea-birds  had  washed 
down  from  shelves  and  ledges  in  the  rain,  and  their  steaming 
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flanks  wrapt  in  transparent  vapours,  which,  as  they  flew  up  the 
swarthy  cliffs,  or  were  whisked  by  the  wind  through  verdant 
hollows,  mimicked  the  changing  hues  and  pearly  light  of 
northern  streamers,  till  they  were  torn  to  shreds  among  the 
rugged  peaks,  and  so  melted  away.  In  a sheltered  comer  on 
the  largest  island,  called  Heimaly,  or  Home  Island,  nestled  the 
lonely  settlement  of  five  hundred  souls,  a sprinkling  of  huts, 
with  their  tiny  church,  and  their  flagstaff  and  its  bright  red 
pennon,  on  a slope  of  pasture  land,  where  sheep  were  grazing 
at  the  foot  of  an  extinct  volcano.  We  had  some  three  hundred 
sacks  of  flour  on  board,  the  winter  store  of  these  hardy  islanders. 
But  a fresh  breeze  having  sprung  up  from  the  south-east,  the 
captain  declined  an  invitation  to  their  cosy-looking  bay,  where 
two  small  vessels  lay  snugly  at  anchor.  A boat  showed  her 
nose  between  some  ugly  stumps  of  rock  at  the  back  of  the  island, 
but  seeing  how  things  looked  outside,  she  disappeared  again, 
and  we  sailed  on.  The  weather  was  warm  and  genial  while  the 
sun  was  up,  but  now,  at  the  close  of  day,  we  began  to  realize 
our  proximity  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
what  has  been  said  by  other  travellers,  the  cold  seemed  to  us 
to  be  that  of  Canada  rather  than  of  England,  not  penetrating 
the  bones,  but  bracing  the  nerves  like  a tonic,  and  invigorating 
the  whole  system.  Nor  was  it  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  seeing  that  for  hours  we  had  been  sailing  in  full  view 
of  the  Jokulls  of  Myrdal  and  Eyjafjalla,  and  not  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  Klofa  Jokull,  a dreary  snow  waste  of  three 
thousand  square  miles,  which  has  never  yet  been  invaded  by 
man.  We  were  reminded,  too,  that  we  had  reached  the  realms 
of  the  whale.  One  fellow  rushed  madly  across  our  bows,  with 
his  huge  back  shining  above  the  water,  while  many  more 
sportively  blew  their  spray  showers  on  either  side,  till  darkness 
gradually  settled  down,  and  we  were  wrapped  again  in  an  appro- 
priate fog,  which  obliged  us  to  slow  our  engines  for  the  night. 

It  was  now  Thursday  morning,  our  sixth  day  at  sea.  During 
the  night  we  had  doubled  Cape  Reikianess,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  promontory  called  Guldbrand  Syssel,  which  forms  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Iceland,  and  were  running  up  the  Faxa 
Fiord  to  Reykjavik.  It  is  rather  more  than  a thousand  years 
since  the  bold  Ingolf,  rendered  desperate  by  the  tyranny  of 
Harold  Harfragra,  threw  the  door  of  his  Norwegian  home  over- 
board somewhere  about  here,  and  watching  it  from  his  deck, 
saw  it  drift,  guided  by  the  fates,  to  the  beach  where  the  city 
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which  he  founded  still  stands ; and  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  this  ancient  capital  from  an  American  border  town 
of  twelve  months*  growth.  A hundred  or  two  of  detached 
dwellings,  and  here  and  there  a warehouse,  like  grey  packing 
cases  of  unequal  dimensions,  straggling  in  disorder  along  a 
winding  shore,  with  small  red  flags  flying  from  the  roofs  in 
honour  of  our  arrival,  a windmill,  a church,  at  each  end  hovels 
roofed  with  green  sods,  and  in  the  background  purple  mountains, 
a quay  of  piles  in  front,  with  wooden  jetties  sloping  down  to 
the  sea,  where  several  smart  looking  schooners  and  two  French 
men-of-war  lie  at  anchor : such  is  Reykjavik  at  first  sight 
A closer  acquaintance  gave  little  to  add  and  nothing  to  alter. 
The  buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  wood,  sometimes 
roofed  with  corrugated  iron.  There  are  no  carriages  of  any 
kind,  except  a hand-lorry  for  carrying  blocks  of  lava,  the  only 
kind  of  stone  to  be  seen,  and  one  small  cart.  The  streets,  like 
the  beach,  are  strown  with  lava  shingle,  and  they  tail  down 
to  bridle  tracks  just  outside  the  town,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
taken  into  the  interior  that  will  not  fit  on  a pack-saddle,  or 
hang  on  the  flanks  of  a pony.  Of  course  everybody  can  ride. 
The  saddle  used  by  ladies  is  a legless,  low-backed  arm-chair, 
strapped  sideways  on  to  the  horse.  There  are  three  hotels  in 
Reykjavik,  where  good  plain  food  may  be  had  and  clean  beds, 
and  where  English  is  freely  spoken. 

One  of  our  first  cares  was  to  look  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  found  it  on  a rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  town,  standing 
in  a tun,  or  field,  where  hay  was  being  made.  The  priest,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Baudoin,  we  learnt  had  gone  home  to  France,  and 
there  died  ten  years  ago.  The  house  and  chapel  are  still  in 
charge  of  his  housekeeper,  Madame  Jacobine  Thorgrimsson. 
The  Catholic  population  at  the  present  time  consists  of  two, 
an  Irishman  lately  settled  in  Reykjavik,  and  a young  Icelander, 
who  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  considerably  larger  than  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the  people  are 
Lutherans,  but  there  is  apparently  no  anti-Catholic  prejudice, 
and  we  were  assured  that  another  priest  would  be  heartily 
welcomed.  The  land  belonging  to  the  church  is  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  and,  if  put  in  the  market,  it  would  be 
snapped  up  immediately.  The  church  would  seat  about  eighty 
people.  Like  the  house,  it  is  of  wood,  and  both  are  in  perfect 
order.  Over  the  altar  is  a picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with 
statues  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  one  at  each  side.  The 
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lamp  still  hangs  in  the  sanctuary,  and  locked  up  in  the 
tabernacle  we  found  a couple  of  chalices,  large  and  small 
ciboriums,  and  a remonstrance.  Under  the  altar,  at  the  back, 
were  stowed  away  vestments  of  all  sorts.  In  fact  nothing  was 
wanting  for  Mass  or  Benediction  except  bread  and  wine. 

In  the  house  there  is  a cheerful  sitting-room,  a bed-room, 
and  a library,  which  we  used  as  a dining-room.  The  shelves 
are  filled  with  theological  and  controversial  works,  cyclopaedias, 
dictionaries,  and  other  such  books  as  a missionary  is  likely  to 
want  Most  of  them  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Prefect  Apostolic 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  We  took  particular  care  to  inform  the 
commanders  of  the  war  ships  that  there  would  be  Mass  on 
Sunday.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  advertise  it  in  the  town. 
However,  a notice  written  in  Icelandic  was  posted  up,  and  the 
church  was  well  filled  with  natives,  but  there  came  not  a single 
Frenchman. 

In  the  fields  round  the  church  we  noticed  a phenomenon 
which,  from  subsequent  observation,  we  concluded  must  be 
common  all  over  the  island.  The  turf  does  not  lie  flat,  but 
bulges  up  into  hillocks,  like  ant-hills,  about  a yard  apart,  and 
we  were  told  that  if  they  were  cut  down  and  levelled  they 
would  grow  up  again  in  course  of  time.  We  could  get  no 
explanation  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  soil,  being  light  and 
shallow,  gets  frozen  through  in  winter,  and  the  expansion  then 
causes  it  to  buckle  up  here  and  there  in  some  slight  degree. 
In  the  summer  the  ice  would  melt,  but  the  sod  would  not  sink 
down  again  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  upheaved  parts  in  the 
following  winter  would  act  as  sponges  at  first,  soaking  up  abun- 
dant moisture,  and  so  preparing  themselves  for  further  expansion 
when  the  frost  returned.  Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  the  ground 
would  acquire  a mammillated  appearance.  There  is,  however, 
a limit  to  the  growth  of  these  hills,  for  when  they  reach  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  in  height  the  turf  around  the  base  bursts,  and 
so  puts  a stop  to  further  development 

The  literary  tastes  of  the  Icelanders  began  to  show  them- 
selves at  a very  early  date.  The  most  brilliant  period  in  their 
history  was  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Many 
distinguished  men  have  appeared  since  that  time,  but  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  an  unmistakeable  decline.  One  cause  of 
this  would  doubtless  be  the  disappearance  of  the  Benedictines 
from  Thingeyra,  where  in  old  times  they  had  a monastery. 
This  event  took  place  probably  about  the  year  1550,  when 
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Lutheranism  was  introduced.  There  is  a College  in  Rey- 
kjavik where  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  from  different 
parts  of  the  island,  are  prepared  for  various  walks  of  professional 
life.  The  course,  however,  which  includes  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
German,  Danish,  and  French,  would  seem  to  be  rather  too 
comprehensive  to  be  solid.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  useful  for  scientific  men,  while 
English,  Danish,  and  French  are  almost  indispensable  for  every- 
body in  Iceland.  Schools  in  the  country  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  distance  from  house  to  house,  the  shortness  of  the  days  for 
half  the  year,  and  the  absence  of  roads  would  render  it  perilous, 
if  not  impossible,  for  children  to  attend.  But  reading  is  an 
accomplishment  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  we  were 
assured  that  there  were  few  young  people  who  could  not  while 
away  an  hour  with  the  myths  of  Odin,  or  the  history  of  doughty 
deeds  done  by  Icelandic  warriors  lang  syne,  as  recorded  in  the 
ancient  Sagas,  a fact  which  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
language  had  suffered  little  change  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years.  One  day  when  I was  waiting  in  a hotel  two  gentlemen 
entered,  one  of  whom  addressed  me  in  Icelandic  The  con- 
versation, as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not  progress 
satisfactorily,  so  my  friend  made  a diversion,  and  said : Lo- 
querisne  Latinam  linguam  ? Shall  I confess  it  ? I felt  a 
sensation  of  relief  that,  being  in  his  cups,  he  supplied  me 
with  a plausible  reason  for  contenting  myself  with  a simple 
Aliquando , an  answer  which  he  kept  repeating  with  much 
gusto  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  while  I withdrew.  The  efforts 
therefore  of  the  College  authorities  are  not  wholly  thrown  away. 
The  College  library  is  of  a sober  and  impressive  character, 
classical,  theological,  and  historical  works  occupying  the  shelves 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  lighter,  not  to  mention  light, 
literature.  The  President,  Dr.  Jon  Thorkellsson,  who  kindly 
came  out  of  his  study  to  attend  us,  produced  for  our  inspection 
a folio  Lutheran  Bible,  in  very  good  type,  printed  at  Holar, 
by  Jon  Jonsson,  in  1584.  The  title-page,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  engraved  by  a Lutheran  Bishop,  bears  an  illustrated 
border,  representing  the  Nativity,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  and  in 
this  last  picture  the  Blessed  Virgin  occupies  the  central  place. 
But,  wicked  as  he  was,  neither  the  hatred  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  nor  the  iconoclasm,  which  form  so  dark  and  retrograde 
a feature  in  English  Protestantism,  was  included  in  Luthers 
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programme,  so  that  we  were  not  surprised  at  the  artist’s  group- 
ing, any  more  than  we  were,  on  other  occasions,  when  allowed 
to  hang  little  crucifixes  round  the  necks  of  children,  without 
any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  one  of  whom  was 
the  wife  of  a Lutheran  “ priest.”  A professor  who  accompanied 
us,  pointed  out  a passage  in  Sturlunga  Saga  where  America 
is  spoken  of  under  the  name,  Wineland.  An  account  of  an 
expedition  to  Wineland  is  also  given  in  Eiriks  Saga  Randa , or 
the  Story  of  Eirik  the  Red.  The  professor,  while  we  were 
reading  the  passage  in  a translation,  delicately  reminded  us  that 
Columbus  had  been  to  Iceland. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Reykjavik  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Allthing,  or  Parliament,  which  met  of  old  in  the 
world-renowned  plain  of  Thingvalla.  The  Parliament  House  is 
a substantial  edifice,  built  of  lava,  abundance  of  which  may  be 
had  just  outside  the  town,  where  the  ground  is  thickly  strown 
with  loose  blocks  of  volcanic  rock.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
commodious  hall,  with  seats  at  each  side,  and  a staircase  of  iron 
and  wood  in  front.  As  we  reached  the  first  landing,  a gentleman, 
whom  we  afterwards  recognized  seated  in  the  Presidential  Chair 
of  the  Commons,  came  forward  to  meet  us.  Speaking  in  French, 
he  asked  if  we  were  Englishmen,  and  then  courteously  con- 
ducted us  into  both  Houses.  As  business  was  about  to  com- 
mence, he  had  soon  to  leave  us,  but  he  first  showed  us  to  the 
Strangers’  Gallery.  This  resort  is  open  to  the  public,  and  on 
both  occasions  when  we  visited  it,  we  found  it  completely  filled, 
chiefly  with  natives,  both  male  and  female.  The  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses  are  very  much  alike.  Each  consists  of  a room  of 
about  forty  feet  by  thirty,  carpeted,  and  neatly  painted.  Oppo- 
site to  the  Strangers’  Gallery  sits  the  President.  The  Governor, 
distinguished  by  his  gold  lace,  has  a chair  a little  to  his  right. 
Immediately  in  front  of  him  are  the  reporters,  and  outside 
them,  ranged  in  a semicircle,  are  the  members  of  Parliament, 
the  Government,  of  course,  on  the  President’s  right,  and  the 
Opposition  on  his  left.  The  electors,  that  is,  all  men  who  are 
of  age  and  pay  taxes,  send  up  thirty  representatives.  These 
thirty  then  select  six  out  of  their  own  number  to  sit  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  nominates  six  more. 
Thus  the  Lower  House  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  and 
the  Upper  of  twelve,  who  are  presided  over  by  the  Lutheran 
Bishop.  The  King  retains  a veto  on  all  bills,  and,  I believe,  he 
does  not  scruple  to  use  his  right.  He  also  appoints  the 
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Governor,  and  as  the  Governor  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  the  sittings  of  the  two  Houses  are  not  simultaneous. 
The  Commons  sit  first  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  the  Upper 
House  takes  its  turn. 

Formerly  the  trade  of  Iceland  was  monopolized  by  the 
Danes,  who  paid  for  her  exports  in  kind.  This  oppressive 
custom  was  swept  away  in  1874,  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  colonization  of  the  island,  when  the  King  of  Denmark 
paid  a visit  to  Reykjavik,  and  granted  the  present  Constitution. 
To  Jon  Sigurdsson  is  Iceland  chiefly  indebted  for  the  large 
measure  of  autonomy  which  she  enjoys,  and,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  gratitude,  his  countrymen  have  hung  his  portrait  over 
the  Opposition  benches,  facing  that  of  the  King,  which  presides 
over  the  Ministry.  The  Governor's  gold  braid  reminds  me  that 
he  and  the  two  policemen  are  the  only  people  in  uniform.  There 
are  no  customs'  officers,  and  no  soldiers.  It  seems  that  when  a 
person  is  sentenced  by  a magistrate  to  a term  of  imprisonment, 
he  is  allowed  to  fill  in  his  time  by  instalments,  doing  a day 
or  two  now,  and  a day  or  two  again,  as  he  finds  convenient 
But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  “ lock-up  " is  found  to  be  one  of 
those  luxuries  of  civilization  with  which  Icelanders  can  very 
well  dispense. 

On  the  top  story  of  the  Parliament  House,  two  rooms,  very 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  have  been  set  apart  for  a museum, 
in  which  is  exhibited,  with  a touching  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  visitors,  an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  relics,  which 
show  that  Catholicity,  introduced  in  A.D.  981,  by  a Saxon 
Bishop,  Friederich,  must  have  taken  deep  root  in  very  early 
times.  An  ancient  reredos,  in  painted  alabaster,  now  much 
broken,  came  from  Reynistad.  It  represents  St  Peter  on  the 
Gospel  side,  then  the  capture  of  Jesus,  the  Scourging,  the 
Carrying  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Burial,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  lastly  St.  Paul.  An  old  wooden  pulpit  supported 
at  the  corners  by  four  figures,  on  which  have  been  painted  the 
names,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Luke,  is  also  from 
Reynistad.  There  are  two  wooden  baptismal  fonts.  The  basin 
in  one  of  them,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Skalholt,  is  made  of 
brass.  From  the  same  Cathedral  came  a large  gold  chalice 
and  paten,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  probably  of  much 
more  recent  date.  The  centre  of  the  paten  bears  an  enamel 
of  our  Lord,  with  His  arms  outstretched,  and  the  world  under 
His  feet.  The  foot  of  the  chalice  is  octagonal,  and  on  four 
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alternate  segments  are  enamels  of  Christ  blindfolded,  the 
Scourging,  the  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Crucifixion. 
Several  square  slabs  of  stone,  smooth  on  top,  but  rough-hewn 
underneath,  were  shown  to  us  as  things  the  use  of  which  was 
unknown.  One  of  them  was  in  a thick  wooden  frame.  They 
were  evidently  mediaeval  altar-stones,  although  they  had  neither 
crosses  at  the  corners,  nor  any  place  for  relics.  There  were 
also  carved  groups  of  our  Lady  and  Child,  with  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  several  large  crucifixes,  some  telling  of  considerable  skill  in 
the  sculptor,  others  rude  as  anything  produced  by  art  in  its 
most  degenerate  days,  besides  handsome  gold  pectoral  crosses 
and  chains,  gold  reliquaries,  embroidered  vestments,  and  many 
other  spoils  of  the  old  Church.  Except  these  spoils,  there  is 
little  else  of  much  value,  for  here,  as  in  every  other  country 
to  which  it  spread,  the  Reformation  extinguished  art,  and  before 
that  time  the  Church  was  almost  its  only  patron.1 

It  would  be  unfair  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  national 
character  of  Icelanders  during  so  short  a stay  as  we  made 
among  them.  People  say  they  are  lethargic,  apathetic,  indolent, 
and  that,  although  reduced  in  winter  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
they  will  not  emigrate,  lest  they  should  have  to  work,  preferring 
destitution  with  ease  to  abundance  with  exertion.  Englishmen, 
are  rather  apt,  I think,  to  pass  such  sentences  of  sweeping 
condemnation  on  other  people,  forgetting  that  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  live  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or  the  tropics,  as  to  live 
in  England.  But  climate  is  not  the  only  influence  that  the  Ice- 
lander has  had  to  contend  with.  In  the  first  place,  his  food 
is  not  ambrosial.  There  is  in  the  country  a race  of  unhappy- 
looking  little  cows,  which,  when  killed,  make  something  not 
exactly  like  beef,  and  there  is  mutton.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  naturalize  the  reindeer,  but  he  fled  to  the  mountains  and  died. 
Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  also  to  be  had,  and  in  some  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  good  salmon,  and  trout  of  three  or  four  pounds 
weight,  abound.  As  for  fruit,  it  is  unknown,  except  as  jam  in 
the  hotels.  The  staple  of  life  is  salt  cod  and  black  bread.  After 
a meal  of  this  sort  few  of  us  would  feel  heroic  But  this  is 
perhaps  the  weakest  plea  in  his  defence.  Pestilence,  famine, 

1 The  eminent  convert,  Dr.  Wm.  von  Schiitz,  says  that  Goethe  once  observed  to 
him : “ Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  a spirit  of  indescribable  sweetness, 
solace,  and  hope  seems  to  live  and  breathe  in  all  these  paintings — everything  in  them 
seems  to  announce  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  since  the  Reformation  something 
painful,  desolate,  almost  evil,  characterises  works  of  art,  and,  instead  of  faith, 
scepticism  is  often  transparent  ” (Moehler’s  Symbolism). 
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terrible  eruptions,  inroads  of  pirates  from  Algiers,  oppressive 
laws,  in  a word,  calamities  of  all  sorts,  have  for  ages  played 
against  him.  During  the  last  ten  centuries,  the  eruptions  of 
Hecla  average  one  in  every  twenty  years.  Curiously  enough, 
five  have  been  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  four  with  eruptions  of  Etna,  and  one  with  eruptions  of 
both  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  One  began  in  June,  1784,  and  lasted 
until  May,  1785.  Another  began  in  1845,  and  lasted  more  than 
a year,  pouring  out  a deluge  of  lava,  which,  at  two  miles  from 
the  crater,  measured  a mile  in  width,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  the  ashes,  on  this  occasion,  were 
carried  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Islands.  In  1755,  Katlegia 
destroyed  fifty  farms.  In  1783,  other  volcanos,  of  the  Vatna, 
or  Klofa  Jokull  ridge,  buried  whole  districts  with  lava.  One 
stream  is  said  to  have  measured  forty  miles  in  length  by  seven 
wide.  Another,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Skapta  Jokull,  filled  up 
the  bed  of  a river  to  a depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  then, 
overflowing  the  sides,  and  finding  its  way  into  a lake,  sent  the 
water  flying  away  in  steam,  and  took  its  place,  inundating  with 
molten  metal  a district  of  some  fifty  miles  by  twelve.  The  air, 
and  all  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  so  poisoned  with 
ashes  and  noxious  vapours,  that  a pestilence  broke  out,  followed 
by  a famine,  by  which  nine  thousand  people,  besides  thousands 
of  horses  and  cattle,  were  carried  off  within  two  years.  Not  to 
count  small  craters,  there  are  in  Iceland  twenty-nine  volcanos, 
and  nine  of  these  have  been  in  a state  of  activity  within  the 
last  hundred  years. 

Then,  as  if  fire  and  frost  had  conspired,  so  that  the  ruin 
which  the  one  failed  to  effect  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
other,  every  now  and  then  huge  icebergs,  from  Greenland,  have 
borne  down  on  the  devoted  island,  and,  after  landing  a polar 
bear  or  two  to  ravage  the  flocks,  have  taken  their  stand  on  the 
coast,  apparently  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  killing  the  short 
summer  with  their  icy  breath.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  2 
desert,  where  the  traveller  may  ride  for  days  without  seeing  a 
hut,  or  meeting  a man.  Even  in  the  more  frequented  parts  his 
path  is  lonely  enough.  Guided  by  cairns  of  stones  he  has  to 
traverse  barren  plateaus,  districts  covered  with  rough  boulders, 
drifts  of  volcanic  sand,  and  beds  of  lava  corded  with  dross, 
gathered  in  lines  and  ringlets  on  the  surface,  while  the  tide  of 
fire  was  pushing  on  beneath.  The  hard  crust  is  split  with  deep 
chasms,  sometimes  yawning  wide,  and  bearing  a lapful  of  crystal 
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water ; sometimes  mere  chinks,  with  inky  pools  hiding  at  the 
bottom,  under  a fringe  of  fern,  and  still  as  death.  In  the  offing 
are  crags  and  precipices,  the  abode  of  ravens,  jagged  peaks, 
cones,  broken  craters,  and  snow-capped  mountains,  with  clouds 
of  steam  hanging  on  their  purple  sides,  over  festering  mud- 
springs,  and  cauldrons  boiling  on  perpetual  fires.  From  time 
to  time  one  comes  upon  a gloomy  tarn,  or  wades  through  a 
torrent,  or  surveys  a wide  and  silent  lake,  sleeping  in  a valley, 
with  desolate  islands  floating  on  its  bosom.  The  outlines  are 
beautiful,  even  majestic,  but  the  colouring  of  living  nature  is 
absent.  The  green  herb  and  the  fruit-tree  have  not  yet  been 
brought  forth.  All  is  in  neutral  tints.  All  is  austere,  naked, 
and  deathlike,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  the  waters  had 
been  gathered  together  in  one  place  to  let  the  dry  land  appear. 
Here  and  there  indeed  a stunted  birch,  or  a willow,  starves 
rather  than  grows,  for  mould  has  been  thrown  only  in  patches, 
and  with  a sparing  hand,  in  sheltered  nooks  and  corners,  or  by 
the  river-side.  Of  wild  flowers,  the  dandelion,  the  ox-eye,  the 
cotton  reed,  gentian,  a giant  crowfoot,  grass  of  Parnassus, 
shepherd’s  purse,  and  a dwarf  catch-fly,  seem  quite  at  home. 
The  potato,  the  lettuce,  and  the  raddish,  pluckily  brave  it  out, 
but  they  look  cold,  and  watery,  and  unripe,  for  the  only  crop 
the  land  will  bear  is  a short,  fine  grass.  Bred  and  born  in  these 
surroundings,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Icelander 
lacks  something  of  the  indomitable  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
Britisher.  The  wonder  to  me  is  rather  how  he  manages  to  do 
so  much.  In  the  summer  he  has  to  gather  sufficient  fodder  to 
feed  his  flocks  of  sheep  and  his  small  breed  of  oxen  during  the 
long  winter.  Then  he  exports  considerable  quantities  of  fine 
wool,  raw  and  manufactured,  seal-skins,  eider  down,  dried  fish, 
and  other  products  of  the  sea.  A colony  of  eider  ducks  live  on 
an  island  opposite  to  Reykjavik,  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  fire 
a gun  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  place,  for  fear  of  frightening 
them  away.  Dainty-looking  birds  they  are.  The  male  has  a 
yellow  beak,  black  crest,  green  occiput,  a white  body,  belly  and 
tail  black,  and  green  legs.  The  female  has  beak  and  legs  green, 
and  the  body  a dull  brown.  She  plucks  the  down  off  her  breast 
to  line  her  nest,  and  the  farmer  then  comes  and  steals  it.  The 
anxious  mother  does  the  same  again,  and  again  is  robbed. 
Then  the  male  comes  to  her  help,  and  strips  off  his  own  coat, 
which,  not  being  so  fine  as  that  of  his  helpmate,  is  left  untouched. 
But,  to  return  to  the  Icelander,  he  carries  on  also  a large  trade 
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in  shark  oil.  A fleet  of  a hundred  sail  is  engaged  in  this 
industry.  When  the  shark  is  caught,  his  liver  is  taken  out,  and 
the  carcass  thrown  overboard.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  a 
vessel  will  return  to  port  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  casks  of 
liver,  which  is  boiled  down  at  a grimy  and  noisome  little  shed, 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  oil  is  sent  to  Germany. 

But  the  “ blue  peter  ” is  flying,  and  we  must  get  on  board 
again.  Our  cargo  consisted  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-four 
horses,  and  four  bullocks.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  perfect 
Bright  and  warm,  and  no  wind.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a 
lake.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  horses.  The  hold  was  divided 
into  squares  by  a strong  rail,  each  square  being  calculated  to 
accommodate  six  or  seven  horses.  They  were  packed  so  tight 
that  if  one  fell  down  he  could  not  get  up  again  without  help ; 
he  would  be  trampled  to  death.  Some  of  the  crew  have  there- 
fore to  be  constantly  in  attendance,  and  they  are  paid  five 
shillings  a day,  besides  their  wages,  if  they  bring  home  the 
cargo  without  much  loss.  The  horses  are  about  thirteen  hands 
high,  duns,  chestnuts,  white,  and  piebald.  From  birth  they  have 
been  used  to  hardship.  They  have  carried  heavy  loads  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  a day,  and  been  turned  out  at  night  hobbled,  to 
pick  up  a frugal  meal  of  grass.  All  during  the  long  winter  they 
have  had  to  rough  it  in  the  open,  never  entering  a stable,  and 
obliged  to  root  under  the  snow  for  their  food.  But  this  must 
have  been  child’s  play  to  what  some  of  them  endure  on  the 
passage  to  Scotland,  even  in  a calm  sea.  Such  of  them  as  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  near  the  open  hatches  fare  pretty  well 
But  away  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship  the  atmosphere  is  stifling 
and  the  fumes  of  ammonia  are  so  strong  that  the  men  can 
hardly  open  their  eyes,  and  are  obliged  to  come  out  frequently 
to  breathe.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  sweep  out  the  hold. 
Compressed  hay  is  shipped  for  food.  It  is  thrown  in  on  the 
horses’  backs,  and  as  they  do  not  stand  with  their  heads  all  one 
way,  they  have  to  get  it  as  they  can,  and  much  of  it  is  trampled 
under  foot  The  watering  of  them  was  a different  matter.  The 
men  had  to  hold  the  bucket  for  each  horse,  and,  as  far  as  I 
saw  the  operation,  they  seemed  to  do  it  faithfully.  It  was  the 
slave  trade  in  horses.  One  of  them  went  mad,  so  that  he  had 
to  be  killed  and  thrown  overboard.  A mare  gave  birth  to  a 
little  one.  They  were  put  by  themselves  in  a loose  box,  near 
the  open  hatches,  and  met  with  much  sympathy  from  the 
passengers.  Poor  patient  brutes,  condemned,  most  of  them,  to 
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spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  imprisoned  in  our  coal-pits.  Some 
will  be  picked  up  for  tradesmen's  carts,  and  some  for  boys  to 
ride.  They  are  sold  in  Granton  for  10  or  £12  a pair,  and 
assuredly  they  are  worth  it  There  were  many  hundreds  of 
them  in  Reykjavik,  but  I never  saw  one  bite,  or  kick,  or  shy, 
or  go  lame. 

The  second  day  we  were  at  sea,  while  coasting  along  the 
south  of  the  island,  a plump  little  snow-bunting  came  on  board. 
At  first  he  was  very  timid,  only  venturing  to  rest  high  up  in 
the  rigging,  or  somewhere  else  out  of  reach  ; but  he  gradually 
became  bold  enough  to  hop  along  the  deck  within  a yard  or  two 
of  us.  We  were  afraid  he  would  starve,  but  he  found  out  a store 
of  provisions  in  one  of  the  quarter-boats,  and  the  mists  at  night, 
or  light  rains,  supplied  him  with  drink,  so  he  made  himself  quite 
at  home.  One  day  I saw  him  hop  into  one  of  the  deck  cabins, 
where  the  mate  slept,  and  at  last  he  threw  off  all  reserve,  and 
flew  down  the  hold,  where  he  hopped  about  on  the  backs  of  the 
horses.  His  confidence  made  him  a general  favourite,  and  he 
remained  to  amuse  us  until  we  came  within  sight  of  a small, 
uninhabited  island  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  when,  unable  to 
resist  the  seductions  of  a grassy  slope,  he  flew  away.  Alas, 
poor  little  emigrant,  he  miscalculated  either  the  distance  or  his 
own  strength,  and  before  reaching  land  his  flight  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  his  course  lower  and  lower,  till  he  fell  exhausted 
into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned  ! 

JAMES  F.  SPEAINE. 
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V eni,  veni,  Emmanuel ! 
Captivum  solve  Israel, 

Qui  gemit  in  exilio, 

Privatus  Dei  Filio : 

Gaude ! gaude!  Emmanuel 
Nascetur  pro  te  Israel ! 

Veni,  O Jesse  virgula! 

Ex  hostis  tuos  ungula, 

De  specu  tuos  tartari, 

Educ,  et  antro  barathri ; 
Gaude!  gaude!  Emmanuel 
Nascetur  pro  te  Israel ! 

Veni,  veni,  O Oriens  ! 

Salvare  nos  adveniens ! 

Noctis  depelle  nebulas, 
Dirasque  mortis  tenebras : 
Gaude!  gaude!  Emmanuel 
Nascetur  pro  te  Israel ! 

Veni,  clavis  Davidica, 

Regna  reclude  ccelica, 

Fac  iter  tutum  superum, 

Et  claude  vias  inferum, 
Gaude!  gaude!  Emmanuel 
Nascetur  pro  te  Israel ! 

Veni,  veni,  Adonai ! 

Qui  populo  in  Sinai 
Legem  dedisti  vertice, 

In  majestate  gloriae. 

Gaude!  gaude!  Emmanuel 
Nascetur  pro  te  Israel  !* 


1 The  text  of  this  mediaeval  Advent  hymn  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  W.J.Loftie’s 
Latin  Year,  p.  245.  It  is  also  to  be  found,  with  two  or  three  variations,  in  Daniel’s 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus , ii.  336. 
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Come,  O Emmanuel,  come  ! 

And  set  Thy  Israel  free, 

Who  weeps  in  exile  and  in  chains, 

O Son  of  God,  bereft  of  Thee  : 
Rejoice ! rejoice  ! Emmanuel 
Will  soon  be  born  for  Israel ! 

Come,  Rod  of  Jesse,  come  ! 

From  hoofs  of  demon  foe 
Save  us,  and  from  the  cave  of  Hell, 
And  from  the  dark  abyss  below  : 
Rejoice  ! rejoice ! Emmanuel 
Will  soon  be  born  for  Israel ! 

Come,  Thou  our  Dayspring,  come ! 
And  with  Thy  coming  save  ; 

Disperse  afar  the  clouds  of  night, 

And  the  dread  darkness  of  the  grave  : 
Rejoice  ! rejoice  ! Emmanuel 
Will  soon  be  born  for  Israel ! 

Come,  Key  of  David,  come  ! 

Open  the  realms  on  high, 

Make  safe  and  clear  the  heavenly  path, 
And  close  the  ways  of  Hell  for  aye. 
Rejoice  ! rejoice ! Emmanuel 
Will  soon  be  born  for  Israel ! 

Come,  O Adonai,  come  ! 

Who,  in  all  glorious  might, 

Unto  Thy  people  gavest  the  law 
Of  old  on  Sinai’s  mountain  height. 
Rejoice  ! rejoice  ! Emmanuel 
Will  soon  be  born  for  Israel  ! 
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III. — Mission  of  Tanganyika  ( concluded ). 
Meanwhile  the  situation  of  Father  Dromaux  and  his  com- 
panion continued  most  critical,  exposed  as  they  were  at  every 
moment  to  the  danger  of  a renewed  attack  on  the  part  of  their 
savage  neighbours.  The  Waroumoungoue,  too,  who  are  a timid, 
peaceful  race,  were  equally  apprehensive  of  a fresh  inroad,  and 
suggested  to  their  guests  the  advisability  of  their  withdrawal 
beyond  their  frontiers,  representing  their  own  inability  to  afford 
them  efficient  protection.  The  missionary  could  no  longer 
hesitate,  and,  bidding  a sad  adieu  to  the  scene  of  so  many 
sacrifices,  and  to  the  graves  so  lately  closed  over  the  bodies 
of  his  martyred  brethren,  embarked  with  his  young  orphans  on 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  newly- 
established  mission  of  Mouloueva. 

The  same  year,  1 88 1,  which  witnessed  the  glorious  victory 
of  these  three  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  brought  from  their 
former  home  in  Algeria  a fresh  band  of  combatants  to  fill  the 
void  made  by  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  missionaries,  and  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  powers  of  Hell  with 
renewed  vigour.  This  third  caravan  sent  by  Mgr.  Lavigerie 
consisted  of  eight  Algerian  Fathers  and  the  same  number  of 
auxiliary  Zouaves,  who  all  happily  arrived  without  loss,  and  in 
good  health,  at  the  village  of  Mdabourou,  near  the  borders  of 
Ugogo.  Here  it  was  considered  advisable  to  establish  a station, 
which  would  not  only  form  a fresh  missionary  centre,  but  would 
serve  the  important  purpose  of  a resting  and  victualling  post  for 
future  caravans  before  entering  the  perilous  tract  of  country  that 
separates  Mdabourou  from  Tabora.  In  accomplishing  this 
object  they  met  with  every  encouragement  from  the  chief  of 
the  district,  who  readily  provided  them  with  temporary  accom- 
modation until  they  should  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  erection 
of  a permanent  dwelling. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  new  foundation 
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Father  Guillet,  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
his  journey  to  Tabora.  His  successful  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  station  in  that  important  locality,  and  the 
inauguration  of  an  extensive  orphanage  for  the  training  of  the 
negro  children,  have  been  already  described  in  our  notes  upon 
the  Mission  of  the  Nyanza. 

Before  resuming  the  route  to  Ujiji,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  undertake  the  general  direction  of  the  Tanganyika  Mission 
with  the  title  of  Pro-Vicar,  the  zealous  missionary  was  destined 
to  encounter  a serious  attack  of  that  pestilential  fever  whose 
fatal  effects  were  already  testified  by  four  white  crosses  erected 
over  the  tombs  of  his  brethren  on  a neighbouring  hill.  The 
effects  of  this  disease,  which  acts  powerfully  upon  the  brain,  are 
very  curious,  and  can  hardly  be  conceived  except  by  those  who 
have  experienced  them.  “ Sometimes/’  writes  Father  Guillet, 
“ I fancied  that  I saw  three  fevers  before  me,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  sight,  as  I thought  that  I could  easily  dispatch  them  one 
by  one.  Taking  an  imaginary  sword  in  my  hand,  I struck  out 
right  and  left,  to  the  extreme  amazement  of  Father  Blanc,  who 
had  great  trouble  in  persuading  me  that  I was  alone,  and  that 
no  one  was  trying  to  do  me  any  harm.  On  another  occasion, 
in  a fit  of  delirium  I saw  in  myself  two  distinct  persons,  one 
passive  and  the  other  active.  The  two  were  holding  a lively 
discussion,  and  trying  their  best  to  convince  each  other.  At 
other  times  my  fancies  were  so  confused  that  it  was  impossible 
to  follow  them  out  or  analyze  them.”  Happily,  through  the 
tender  nursing  of  his  brethren,  and  by  the  help  of  a good  con- 
stitution, Father  Guillet  was  able  to  surmount  the  violence  of 
the  attack,  and  after  a time  recovered  his  usual  health.  The 
first  two  years  of  their  residence  in  the  country  are  in  fact  the 
critical  period  for  the  newly-arrived  missionaries.  During  that 
time  they  have  to  undergo  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  which  may, 
however,  be  usually  warded  off  or  cured  by  the  timely  use  of 
antidotes  and  the  proper  remedies.  The  two  years  being 
expired,  they  become  acclimatized,  and  the  fever  gradually  takes 
its  departure.  In  the  region  of  the  Equatorial  Lakes,  where  the 
climate  is  equable  and  salubrious,  those  who  have  passed  safely 
through  this  time  of  probation  and  possess  a moderate  constitu- 
tion may,  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence,  look  forward 
to  a period  of  robust  health  and  to  many  years  of  apostolic 
labours  in  the  service  of  the  mission.  Father  Guillet  himself 
has  proved,  unhappily,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  having 
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succumbed  to  a fresh  attack  of  fever  towards  the  close  of  last 
year. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Tabora,  the  Mission  of 
Mouloueva  in  Massanzd,  now  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  Father 
Dromaux  and  his  orphans  and  a further  accession  of  newly- 
arrived  missionaries,  was  rapidly  developing.  The  necessity  of 
acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  before  commencing  their  public  preach- 
ing, induced  the  Fathers  to  confine  themselves  for  some  time  to 
the  instruction  of  their  ransomed  children  and  the  translation 
of  the  prayers  and  catechism  into  Kimassanzd  and  KisouahilL1 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  their  annual  retreat  in  August, 
1883,  that,  summoning  the  people  to  their  humble  chapel  by 
the  sound  of  a trumpet  and  tambour  in  the  absence  of  a much- 
needed  bell,  they  unfolded  for  the  first  time  to  an  attentive 
congregation  the  primary  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
taught  their  hearers  to  address  their  Great  Father  in  Heaven  ia 
the  sublime  words  delivered  to  us  by  His  Divine  Son.  The 
children,  already  carefully  instructed,  helped,  by  the  devout 
recitation  of  the  prayers  and  the  singing  of  sacred  canticles  in 
their  native  tongue,  to  deepen  the  impression  made  upon  the 
minds  of  their  elders  by  the  words  of  the  missionaries.  Nor 
were  the  principal  chieftains  backwards  in  giving  an  example 
which  was  not  without  its  influence  in  swelling  the  number  of 
the  attendants.  Loukandamiza,  the  newly-elected  monarch, 
assisted  by  his  principal  ministers,  was  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  audience,  while  the  excellent  chieftain  Kasamba,  brother  to 
the  deceased  Sultan  Kapanora  who  had  first  welcomed  the 
Fathers  to  Massanze,  might  be  seen  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
struction assuming  the  office  of  catechist,  and  striving  by  his 
familiar  explanations  to  render  the  lessons  of  the  Fathers  more 
intelligible  to  the  simple  minds  of  their  hearers.  The  women 
were  the  only  ones  who  at  first  absented  themselves  from  these 
assemblies,  though  their  curiosity  led  them  to  gather  outside 
the  slender  walls  of  the  oratory  and  listen  through  the  crevices 
to  the  sacred  canticles  and  such  portions  of  the  instruction  as 
could  reach  their  ears.  Soon,  however,  they  yielded  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  missionaries,  who  for  greater  decorum,  and 
to  satisfy  their  feminine  shyness,  erected  a low  partition  to 
separate  them  from  the  male  portion  of  the  audience. 

1 The  prefix  Ki  signifies  the  language  of  the  tribe.  The  Souahili  tongue  prevails 
generally  among  the  nations  dwelling  between  the  Eastern  coast  and  the  central 
lakes.  Each  kingdom  has  also  its  own  peculiar  dialect. 
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When  Sunday  came  round,  the  ordinary  week-day  instruc- 
tion was  replaced  by  a more  solemn  celebration,  calculated, 
notwithstanding  their  partial  exclusion,  to  produce  a powerful 
religious  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  natives.  The  altar  was 
now  adorned  with  all  the  sacred  ornaments  at  the  disposal  of 
the  missionaries,  and  illuminated  with  waxen  tapers.  High 
Mass  was  then  sung  by  the  Fathers,  assisted  by  the  voices  of 
their  orphans,  who  in  their  character  of  catechumens  were  per- 
mitted to  be  present  until  the  Offertory,  when  they  withdrew 
from  the  oratory  and  took  their  places  with  the  people  who 
remained  gathered  about  the  walls  until  they  were  summoned 
to  assist  at  the  public  instruction.  It  was  by  the  advice  of 
Mgr.  Lavigerie  that  the  discipline  of  the  early  Church  was 
revived  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika.  Convinced  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  impressing  the  material  mind  of  the  negro  with  a 
spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion, 
the  prudent  Archbishop  had  laid  it  down  as  a rule  that  none 
should  be  admitted  to  be  present  at  the  solemn  offices  of  the 
Church  or  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  immediate  preparation  for 
Baptism  until  they  had  passed  through  the  lower  grades  of  the 
catechumenate.  Hence  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
1883,  that  the  first  band  of  orphans,  being  now  thoroughly 
instructed,  were,  to  their  exceeding  joy  and  the  envy  of  their 
less  fortunate  companions,  regenerated  at  the  sacred  font.  On 
the  following  day  they  had  the  happiness  of  making  their  First 
Communion,  and  the  hearts  of  their  kind  protectors  overflowed 
with  consolation  at  the  sight  of  their  fervent  piety  and  reveren- 
tial demeanour.  The  admission  of  the  adult  catechumens  t<y 
the  same  privileges  had  for  many  reasons  to  be  longer  post- 
poned. 

The  excellent  dispositions  hitherto  manifested  by  the 
Wamassanze  were  in  truth  counterbalanced  by  many  serious 
obstacles,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Fathers  to  proceed 
with  extreme  caution  in  the  work  of  conversion.  One  of  the 
principal  difficulties  was  the  practice  of  polygamy  which  prevails 
generally  throughout  the  country.  The  negro,  like  other 
races  which  are  not  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  so  far  from  holding  the  female  sex  in  honour,  has  degraded 
it  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  In  fact,  he  looks  upon 
woman  as  created  merely  to  minister  to  his  wants  and  pleasure, 
and  multiplies  his  wives  at  will  that  he  may  have  so  many 
additional  hands  to  cultivate  his  fields  and  provide  for  his 
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material  requirements.  It  is  true  that  he  has  in  the  first  instance 
to  sacrifice  a portion  of  his  goods  to  purchase  his  intended 
spouse  from  her  parents,  but  he  regards  this  as  a profitable 
investment  of  capital,  considering  the  return  she  will  afterwards 
make  to  him  by  her  unceasing  toil.  Besides,  he  reasons,  pro- 
perty of  other  descriptions,  such  as  ivory  tusks,  goats,  calicoes, 
or  manufactured  goods,  only  serves  to  expose  him  to  the  cupidity 
of  his  neighbours,  who  either  claim  a share  of  his  riches  or  plan 
some  secret  means  of  securing  it,  a danger  which  is  not  likely  to 
occur  when  his  possessions  consist  chiefly  in  the  natural  products 
of  the  soil,  which  are  so  plentiful  in  every  household.  And  even 
if  his  homestead  is  beset  by  the  slave-hunters,  it  is  safer,  he 
thinks,  to  have  invested  his  property  in  women,  who,  being  free 
agents,  can  probably  make  good  their  escape  to  the  forests,  than 
in  goods  which  he  must  needs  leave  behind  for  the  spoilers,  or 
which  would  only  embarrass  his  flight.  This  specious  reasoning, 
common  among  the  natives,  shows  the  utterly  material  view 
which  they  take  of  the  sacred  tie  of  marriage ; nor  is  it  till  after 
they  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
that  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  important  sacrifice 
essential  for  their  admission  into  the  Church,  by  dismissing  their 
wives  with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  is  henceforth  to  hold 
the  honourable  place  of  mistress  of  the  household  and  life-long 
partner  of  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

Being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  well-attested  adage  that 
example  is  more  convincing  than  any  amount  of  oral  teaching, 
the  Fathers  now  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  a design  which 
they  had  long  entertained,  and  which  they  considered  to  be  the 
only  sure  means  of  establishing  the  work  of  the  mission  upon  a 
solid  basis.  This  was  the  formation  of  a Christian  village,  in 
which  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  unity  and  indissolubility 
of  marriage,  along  with  the  important  lesson  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labour,  might  be  practically  exposed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  natives.  The  orphanage  of  Mouloueva,  which  had  now  been 
two  years  and  a half  in  existence,  supplied  the  necessary  mate- 
rial for  the  execution  of  this  project  About  a hundred  male 
children  had  already  found  shelter  within  its  walls,  for  the  most 
part  ransomed  from  slavery  by  the  alms  of  the  generous 
Christians  of  Europe.  Of  these,  eighteen  had  passed  to  Heaven 
fresh  from  the  baptismal  font ; the  others  still  remained  under 
the  care  of  the  Fathers,  employed,  according  to  their  age  and 
capacity,  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil  or  various  mechanical  occupa- 
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tions.  Some  of  the  latter  having  now  arrived  at  an  age  at 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  was  desirable 
to  settle  them  in  life,  were  united  in  marriage  to  young  female 
catechumens,  and  established  on  small  plots  of  land  which  were 
considered  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  moderate  means 
of  subsistence.  On  the  happy  day  of  their  wedding  the  young 
couple  were  furnished  by  the  Fathers  with  a few  yards  of 
clothing  material  and  the  tools  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  in  which  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work  was 
reserved  for  the  husband.  They  then  constructed  on  the  plot 
assigned  to  them  a modest  and  temporary  dwelling  formed  of 
branches  of  trees  interlaced  with  straw,  reserving  for  a future 
time  the  erection  of  a more  solid  habitation  in  wood  and  clay. 
During  the  time  left  unoccupied  after  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  land  was  completed,  they  were  employed  by  the  Fathers 
in  various  useful  works,  with  the  view  not  only  of  preserving 
them  from  the  dangers  of  idleness,  but  also  of  enabling  them  to 
earn  a certain  payment  which  would  help  them  to  meet  the 
daily-increasing  expenses  of  their  household.  Thus  a little 
Christian  hamlet  gradually  grew  up  under  the  eyes  and  super- 
vision of  the  missionaries,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
called  upon  to  consecrate  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  a new  and 
promising  generation.  It  is  true  that  these  establishments 
entailed  upon  the  Fathers  a considerable  outlay  from  their 
limited  resources,  moderate  as  the  expense  was  in  itself,  owing 
to  the  simple  habits  and  limited  desires  of  the  natives,  who  are 
as  yet  unacquainted  \vith  the  refinements  and  artificial  wants 
of  modern  civilization.  The  sacrifice,  however,  was  not  regretted, 
for  it  was  well  repaid  by  the  results  ; nor  was  it  long  before  the 
principal  chieftains  solicited  as  a favour  the  privilege  of  uniting 
their  own  daughters  in  marriage  with  the  children  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  placing  them  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Fathers. 

Meanwhile,  the  increasing  numbers  of  their  adopted  children 
warned  the  missionaries  of  the  extreme  importance  of  securing 
a site  large  enough  to  supply  them  with  both  the  means  of 
present  subsistence  and  of  future  settlement.  This  could  best 
be  effected  by  the  transfer  of  the  orphanage  to  a fresh  locality, 
where  they  would  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christian 
colonization  on  a scale  which  was  evidently  impracticable  within 
the  narrow  and  populous  territory  of  Mouloueva.  This  kindly 
disposition  of  the  native  chieftains,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
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contend  for  the  honour  of  receiving  them,  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  sense  of  security  against  the  kidnapping  propensities  of  the 
Arab  slave-dealers,  imparted  by  the  presence  of  the  Wassoungo, 
rendered  the  selection  of  a fresh  site  by  no  means  difficult  At 
the  distance  of  a few  hours’  sail  south  of  Massanze  lies  an  exten- 
sive peninsula,  a considerable  portion  of  which  acknowledges 
the  rule  of  a Sultan  named  Por6,  chief  of  the  village  of  Kibanga. 
It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  presence  of  the  Fathers 
was  earnestly  solicited  by  this  monarch,  who  offered  to  make 
over  to  them  whatever  portion  of  his  rich  and  fertile  territory 
they  might  select  for  their  purpose.  His  country  had  in  past 
years  been  depopulated  by  the  annual  incursions  of  the  Warori, 
who,  sweeping  down  in  their  swift  canoes  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants,  reduced  numbers  to  slavery,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  carrying  off  an  abund- 
ance of  goats,  oil,  salt,  and  other  articles,  to  be  disposed  of,  along 
with  their  captives,  in  the  markets  of  Ujiji.  The  Fathers,  after 
some  deliberation,  determined  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  for 
while  they  felt  assured  that  the  advantages  anticipated  from 
their  presence  would  predispose  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
to  listen  to  their  preaching,  they  at  the  same  time  had  little 
doubt  that  the  fact  of  their  residence  would  induce  the  Arabs 
and  their  native  allies  to  respect  a territory  where  their  deeds 
of  violence  would  be  surely  brought  to  light  and  exposed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  upon  June  14,  1884,  Fathers  Moinet  and 
Moncet,  accompanied  by  the  auxiliary  Zouaves,  Captain  Joubert 
and  Mr.  Visser,  and  ten  of  the  oldest  of  the  orphans,  embarked 
at  Mouloueva,  and  after  rowing  during  the  hours  of  night, 
arrived  on  the  following  morning  at  Kibanga.  Here  they  dis- 
embarked and  proceeded  to  pitch  their  tents  at  a short  distance 
from  the  lake  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Maongolo.  A rising 
ground  parallel  with  the  coast,  stretching  for  about  a mile  and 
a half  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Loufou,  and  commanding 
a wide  and  fertile  plain  which  extended  inland,  presented  a 
magnificent  site  for  their  future  establishment.  Having  cleared 
a portion  of  the  hillside,  which  was  clothed  with  luxuriant 
herbage,  they  lost  no  time  in  erecting  in  front  of  an  abandoned 
grove  of  palm  and  banana  trees  some  temporary  huts  to  serve 
for  their  present  accommodation.  Here  they  determined  to 
erect  a permanent  habitation,  and  having  constructed  a large 
•cross  with  wood  brought  by  the  natives,  it  was  solemnly  blessed 
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and  carried  in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  their  children  to 
the  place  prepared  for  its  reception,  in  front  of  their  dwelling. 

A few  days  after  their  arrival  they  were  honoured  with  a 
visit  from  the  Sultan  Por£,  a hale  and  vigorous  old  man  of 
benevolent  aspect,  who  expressed  his  extreme  pleasure  at 
seeing  them  in  his  country.  On  his  own  part  he  placed 
all  he  had  at  their  disposal,  and  promised  to  supply  them  free 
of  cost  with  the  wood  necessary  for  their  constructions.  This 
was  a matter  of  considerable  importance,  as  no  wood  suitable 
for  building  purposes  was  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  promise  of  the  Sultan  was  amply  redeemed, 
and  a number  of  trees  selected  by  the  Fathers  were  speedily 
felled  and  conveyed  by  the  willing  hands  of  the  natives  to  the 
spot  prepared  for  the  new  erections.  For  some  time  Por6 
himself  paid  regular  and  daily  visits  to  the  settlement  in  order 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  many  were  the 
conversations  which  he  held  with  the  missionaries  while  resting 
on  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  So  greatly 
was  he  prepossessed  in  their  regard,  that  on  one  occasion  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  affection  he  proposed  to  Father  Moinet, 
his  special  friend,  to  abdicate  the  royal  authority  in  his  favour 
and  retire  himself  to  the  rank  of  a subject.  The  humble 
missionary,  nowise  covetous  of  the  proposed  dignity,  warmly 
thanked  the  kindly  monarch  for  his  generous  offer,  but  ex- 
plained to  him  that  his  duties  lay  in  another  direction,  adding 
that  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able  one  day 
to  render  the  most  important  services  to  him  and  his  people. 
A second  proposal  on  the  part  of  Por^  to  seal  his  union  with 
Father  Moinet  by  the  “compact  of  blood”  was  more  em- 
barrassing. This  method  of  cementing  a friendship,  so  common 
among  the  negro  races,  consists  in  making  an  incision  or 
puncture  in  the  flesh  of  the  two  contracting  parties  and  mingling 
the  blood  which  flows  therefrom  in  a single  vessel,  from  which 
each  sups  a portion  of  the  unsavoury  contents.  By  this  cere- 
mony the  two  allies  become  brothers  in  blood ’ Their  union  is 
indissoluble  and  perpetual,  and  henceforth  they  are  bound  to 
assist  and  defend  one  another  in  any  trial  or  danger.  Many 
of  the  earlier  missionaries  were  afraid  that  some  secret  super- 
stition might  be  mingled  with  this  barbarous  custom,  which 
was  often  proposed  for  their  acceptance.  Hence  they  some- 
times sought  to  evade  it  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  make  a compact  after  the  manner  of  the  Was- 
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soungos,  namely,  by  means  of  a written  document  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  contracting  parties.  Experience,  however,  proved 
that  such  a ceremony  has  but  little  binding  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  negro.  As  it  had  by  this  time  been  ascertained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  missionaries  that  the  compact  of 
blood,  though  certainly  of  a revolting,  was  not  of  a superstitious 
character,  the  good  Father  Moinet  determined  to  overcome  his 
natural  repugnance,  and  submit  to  a ceremony  which  was 
eminently  calculated  to  benefit  the  mission  by  securing  the 
position  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pore.  We  may 
remark,  en  passant , that  the  experiences  of  the  explorer, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  would  lead  to  a different  conclusion  regarding 
the  superstitious  character  of  this  ceremony,  at  least  as  regards 
the  negro  tribes  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  a similar  compact.  The  accompany- 
ing ceremonies  no  doubt  differ  among  different  races,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  tinged  with  the  superstitions  of  fetichism. 

The  next  day  we  made  blood  brotherhood.  The  fetish  man 
pricked  each  of  our  arms,  pressed  the  blood  out,  then  with  a pinch 
of  scrapings  from  my  gunstock,  a little  salt,  a few  dusty  scrapings  from 
a long  pod,  dropped  over  the  wounded  arms,  and  the  black  and  white 
arms  were  mutually  rubbed  together  (sic.).  The  fetish  man  took  the 
long  pod  in  his  hands  and  slightly  touched  our  necks,  our  hands,  our 
arms,  and  our  legs,  muttering  rapidly  his  litany  of  incantations.  What 
was  left  of  the  medicine  Mangambo  and  I carefully  folded  in  a banana 
leaf,  and  we  bore  it  reverently  between  us  to  a banana  grove  close  by 
and  buried  the  dust  out  of  sight.  Mangambo,  now  my  brother  by 
solemn  interchange  of  blood,  consecrated  to  my  service  as  I was 
devoted  in  the  sacred  fetish  band  to  his  service,  revealed  his  trouble 
and  implored  my  aid.1 

A day  being  fixed  for  the  important  ceremony,  the  Sultan, 
attended  by  his  principal  chieftains  and  about  five  hundred  of 
his  subjects,  repaired  to  the  mission  house,  where  the  Fathers, 
surrounded  by  their  adopted  children,  awaited  his  arrival. 
When  all  were  seated,  the  representative  of  Por6  addressed  the 
assembled  multitude  to  explain  to  them  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  solicit  their  sanction  to  an  engagement  which 
would  henceforth  form  a solemn  bond  of  union  between  their 
nation  and  the  missionaries.  To  this  the  audience  signified 
their  assent  by  loud  acclamations.  He  then  formally  presented 
two  young  slaves  to  Father  Moinet  as  an  offering  from  his 
royal  master.  The  missionary  responded  by  the  gift  of  a new 
1 Stanley’s  The  Congo  and  its  Free  State , vol.  ii. 
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shirt,  a gaudy  theatrical  mantle,  and  a red  cap,  in  which  the 
monarch  at  once  with  evident  satisfaction  proceeded  to  array 
himself,  turning  round  and  round  to  exhibit  his  finery  to  his 
appreciativejsubjects,  who  burst  out  into  loud  shouts  of  delight 
at  his  dignified  appearance.  Kalanda,  one  of  the  children  of 
the  mission,  then  addressed  the  assembly,  describing  to  them 
in  the  poetical  language  of  his  country  the  advantages  which 
they  would  reap  from  the  presence  of  the  missionaries.  His 
discourse  was  repeated  word  for  word  and  in  a loud  voice 
by  one  of  the  natives,  who  imitated  faithfully  every  gesture 
and  intonation  and  even  an  occasional  sneeze  of  the  young 
orator,  at  the  same  time  striking  with  a wand  a buffalo’s  horn 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  by  way  of  a musical  accompaniment. 
These  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  they  proceeded  to  the 
immediate  object  of  the  meeting. 

Father  Moinet  and  Por^  having  taken  their  seats  opposite 
one  another  with  their  feet  placed  alternately  on  a bended 
bow  which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  within  the  arc  of  which 
were  planted  a number  of  arrows  and  lances,  Kalanda  was 
deputed  to  make  a slight  incision  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch, 
a ceremony  to  which  the  latter  submitted  with  evident  signs 
of  trepidation.  A similar  service  was  rendered  to  the  mis- 
sionary by  one  of  the  natives,  and  the  drops  of  blood  which 
issued  from  the  wounds  were  mingled  in  a glass  with  the 
addition  of  two  spoonfuls  of  honey.  After  a long  discourse 
in  which  the  two  brothers  mutually  engaged  under  pain  of 
death  never  to  use  bow  and  arrow,  or  lance,  or  gun,  against 
each  other  (in  testimony  of  which  promise  they  delivered  to 
one  another  the  weapons  lying  at  their  feet),  they  divided 
between  them  the  nauseous  draught  and  became  henceforth 
“ brothers  in  blood,”  united  for  ever  by  a sacred  and  inviolable 
bond  of  relationship.  A salvo  of  applause  greeted  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony,  which  was  followed  by  a discharge 
of  fire-arms  and  a mock  combat,  in  which  the  natives  engaged 
with  their  lances.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close 
with  songs  and  dances,  succeeded  by  interminable  speeches 
on  the  part  of  the  orators  of  the  nation,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  are  never  at  a loss  for  words  and  gestures, 
however  deficient  their  discourses  may  be  in  meaning  and 
substance. 

Favourably  disposed  as  Pore  was  towards  the  persons  of  the 
Fathers,  and  ready  as  he  proved  himself  to  promote  the  preach- 
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ing  of  the  Gospel  among  his  subjects,  there  seemed  little  ground 
for  hope  of  his  own  conversion.  Apart  from  the  character 
which  he  bore  in  the  country,  we  hope  by  a poetical  exag- 
geration, as  the  husband  of  a hundred  wives  and  the  father 
of  a thousand  children,  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  superstition.  In  this  respect  he  differed  but  little  from 
the  generality  of  the  natives,  who  are  wont  to  attribute  every 
mishap  that  befalls  them,  such  as  the  loss  of  cattle,  sudden 
accidents,  sickness  or  death,  to  the  magical  operations  of  some 
evil-disposed  person.  The  great  point,  therefore,  is  not  so 
much  to  seek  a practical  remedy,  if  such  can  be  found,  for  the 
misfortune,  as  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  the  discovery 
of  the  sorcerer.  The  evil,  they  imagine,  can  only  be  repaired 
or  at  least  avenged  by  his  punishment  or  death.  To  find  out 
the  criminal  is  the  business  of  the  Mganga  or  Medicine  Man, 
who  practises  various  impostures  to  deceive  the  people  and  to 
bring  home  the  crime  to  some  one  obnoxious  to  himself  or 
the  afflicted  family.  This  supposed  criminal  is  then  seized, 
bound  with  cords,  severely  beaten,  and  punished  with  the  loss 
of  goods  or  life.  Frequently  his  wife  and  children  are  involved 
in  his  ruin  and  sold  as  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  accuser. 
A more  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  or  a 
more  powerful  engine  for  the  gratification  of  cupidity  and 
revenge  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  this  widely-spread  and 
barbarous  superstition. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  one  of  the  favourite  officers 
of  Por£  died  in  the  course  of  nature.  Thereupon  Mounyi 
Kamba,  a nephew  of  the  deceased,  and  himself  a distinguished 
chief  but  obnoxious  to  Por6,  was  accused  of  causing  his  uncle’s 
death  by  the  practice  of  sorcery.  Being  found  guilty  by  the 
Mganga,  he  was  bound,  beaten,  and  condemned  by  Pord,  who 
coveted  his  effects,  to  immediate  execution.  The  Fathers,  with 
whom  the  prisoner  was  on  intimate  terms,  strove  in  vain  to  avert 
his  fate  by  exposing  the  impostures  of  his  accusers.  All  that 
they  could  obtain  from  Por 6 was  the  respite  of  a single  night, 
which  they  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  condemned. 
Naturally  of  a generous  and  upright  disposition,  Mounye 
Kamba  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
Love  which  were  unfolded  before  him,  and  earnestly  solicited 
the  grace  of  Baptism.  “Hasten,”  said  he,  “to  apply  to  my 
soul  that  sovereign  remedy  which  will  wash  it  from  its  stains 
and  open  to  it  the  gates  of  Heaven.”  The  morning  having 
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arrived,  and  a last  effort  to  awaken  the  justice  or  move  the 
compassion  of  the  Sultan  having  failed,  Mouny£  Kamba  was 
baptized  in  presence  of  his  executioners,  and  a few  moments 
afterwards  received  with  calmness  and  intrepidity  the  stroke 
of  death.  Though  the  efforts  of  the  Fathers  to  save  the  life 
of  the  accused  were  in  this  case  unsuccessful,  they  were  not 
without  their  influence  on  the  mind  of  Por6,  who,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  excitement,  appeared  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  his  conduct,  and  a few  days  afterwards  at  the  request  of  the 
missionaries  firmly  refused  to  sanction  a similar  execution,  in 
the  case  of  an  accusation  brought  against  another  chieftain. 

But  it  is  time  to  bid  adieu  to  Father  Moinet  and  his  confreres, 
who  by  the  latest  accounts  are  labouring  earnestly  and  success- 
fully in  the  establishment  of  the  orphanage  and  the  formation 
of  the  mission  of  Kibanga.  The  kindly  dispositions  of  the 
Sultan  Pore  and  his  subjects  continue  unchanged  in  their  regard, 
and  the  dreaded  Warori  have  hitherto  respected  the  territory 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Wassoungo. 

Meanwhile  the  missionaries  of  Mouloueva  and  Ujiji  are 
engaged,  like  true  apostolic  fishermen,  in  casting  their  nets  far 
and  wide  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake.  The  stations 
of  Roussavia  on  the  northern  and  of  Tchansa  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Tanganyika  have  been  commenced  under  the  happiest 
auspices,  and  with  every  promise  of  abundant  results. 

And  now  the  zealous  Fathers  are  casting  their  eyes  with 
longing  desires  on  the  rich  and  populous  country  of  Manyema, 
situated  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Congo.  Hither  they  have  been  earnestly  invited  by  the  powerful 
Arab  chieftain  Tipo-Tipo,  who  vies  with  many  African  monarchs 
in  soliciting  their  settlement  within  the  countries  subject  to  his 
rule.  The  approaching  arrival  of  the  new  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Tanganyika,  Mgr.  Charbonnier,  will  doubtless  give  a stimulus 
to  this  and  other  similar  enterprises.  It  remains  for  us  by  our 
fervent  prayers  and  abundant  alms  to  second  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the  true  faith 
and  enkindle  the  love  of  a Crucified  God  in  a land  so  long 
overshadowed  with  the  darkness  of  infidelity,  but  of  which  it 
may  now  be  truly  said,  in  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord : 
“ Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  the  countries,  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest.”  2 

H.  GIBSON. 

2 St.  John  iv.  35. 
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A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


A DAY  or  two  before  Christmas,  a few  years  since,  I found 
myself  compelled  by  business  to  leave  England  for  the  Con- 
tinent. 

I am  an  American,  junior  partner  in  a London  mercantile 
house  having  a large  Swiss  connection  ; and  a transaction — 
needless  to  specify  here — required  immediate  and  personal 
supervision  abroad,  at  a season  of  the  year  when  I would  gladly 
have  kept  festival  in  London  with  my  friends.  But  my  journey 
was  destined  to  bring  me  an  adventure  of  a very  remarkable 
character,  which  made  me  full  amends  for  the  loss  of  Christmas 
cheer  at  home. 

I crossed  the  Channel  at  night  from  Dover  to  Calais.  The 
passage  was  bleak  and  snowy,  and  the  passengers  were  very 
few.  On  board  the  steamboat  I remarked  one  traveller  whose 
appearance  and  manner  struck  me  as  altogether  unusual  and 
interesting,  and  I deemed  it  by  no  means  a disagreeable 
circumstance  that,  on  arriving  at  Calais,  this  man  entered  the 
compartment  of  the  railway  carriage  in  which  I had  already 
seated  myself. 

So  far  as  the  dim  light  permitted  me  a glimpse  of  the 
stranger’s  face,  I judged  him  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  features  were  delicate  and  refined  in  type,  the  eyes  dark 
and  deep-sunken,  but  full  of  intelligence  and  thought,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  man  denoted  good  birth,  a nature 
given  to  study  and  meditation,  and  a life  of  much  sorrowful 
experience. 

Two  other  travellers  occupied  our  carriage  until  Amiens  was 
reached.  They  then  left  us,  and  the  interesting  stranger  and  I 
remained  alone  together. 

“ A bitter  night,”  I said  to  him,  as  I drew  up  the  window, 
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“ and  the  worst  of  it  is  yet  to  come ! The  early  hours  of  dawn 
are  always  the  coldest.” 

“ I suppose  so,”  he  answered  in  a grave  voice. 

The  voice  impressed  me  as  strongly  as  the  face ; it  was 
subdued  and  restrained,  the  voice  of  a man  undergoing  great 
mental  suffering. 

“You  will  find  Paris  bleak  at  this  season  of  the  year,”  I 
continued,  longing  to  make  him  talk.  “ It  was  colder  there  last 
winter  than  in  London.” 

“ I do  not  stay  in  Paris,”  he  replied,  “ save  to  breakfast.” 

“ Indeed  ; that  is  my  case.  I am  going  on  to  Bale.” 

“And  I also,”  he  said,  “and  further  yet.” 

Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  window,  and  would  say  no 
more.  My  speculations  regarding  him  multiplied  with  his 
taciturnity.  I felt  convinced  that  he  was  a man  with  a romance, 
and  a desire  to  know  its  nature  became  strong  in  me.  We  break- 
fasted apart  at  Paris,  but  I watched  him  into  his  compartment 
for  Bile,  and  sprang  in  after  him.  During  the  first  part  of  our 
journey  we  slept ; but,  as  we  neared  the  Swiss  frontier,  a spirit 
of  wakefulness  took  hold  of  us  and  fitful  sentences  were 
exchanged.  My  companion,  it  appeared,  intended  to  rest 
but  a single  day  at  Bile.  He  was  bound  for  far-away  Alpine 
regions,  ordinarily  visited  by  tourists  during  the  summer 
months  only,  and,  one  would  think,  impassable  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

“And  you  go  alone?”  I asked  him.  “You  will  have  no 
companions  to  join  you  ? ” 

“ I shall  have  guides,”  he  answered,  and  relapsed  into  medi- 
tative silence. 

Presently  I ventured  a further  question:  “You  go  on  busi- 
ness, perhaps — not  on  pleasure  ? ” 

He  turned  his  melancholy  eyes  on  mine.  “ Do  I look  as  if 
I were  travelling  for  pleasure’s  sake  ? ” he  asked  gently. 

I felt  rebuked,  and  hastened  to  apologize.  “ Pardon  me ; I 
ought  not  to  have  said  that.  But  you  interest  me  greatly,  and 
I wish,  if  possible,  to  be  of  service  to  you.  If  you  are  going 
into  Alpine  districts  on  business  and  alone,  at  this  time  of  the 
year ” 

There  I hesitated  and  paused.  How  could  I tell  him 
that  he  interested  me  so  much  as  to  make  me  long  to 
know  the  romance  which,  I felt  convinced,  attached  to  his 
expedition  ? 
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Perhaps  he  perceived  what  was  in  my  mind,  for  he  questioned 
me  in  his  turn.  “ And  you — have  you  business  in  Bile  ? ” 

“Yes,  and  in  other  places.  My  accent  may  have  told  you 
my  nationality.  I travel  in  the  interests  of  the  American  firm, 
Fletcher  Bros.,  Roy,  and  Co.,  whose  London  house,  no  doubt, 
you  know.  But  I need  remain  only  twenty-four  hours  in  Bale. 
Afterwards  I go  to  Berne,  then  to  Geneva.  I must,  however, 
wait  for  letters  from  England  after  doing  my  business  at  Bale, 
and  I shall  have  some  days  free.” 

“ How  many  ? ” 

“From  the  21st  to  the  26th.” 

He  was  silent  for  a minute,  meditating.  Then  he  took  from 
his  travelling-bag  a porte-fenille , and  from  the  portc-feuille  a 
visiting-card,  which  he  handed  to  me. 

“ That  is  my  name,”  he  said  briefly. 

I took  the  hint,  and  returned  the  compliment  in  kind.  On 
his  card  I read  : 


MR.  CHARLES  DENIS  ST.  AUBYN, 

Grosvenor  Square , London . St.  Aubyris  Court y Shrewsbury. 

And  mine  bore  the  legend  : 

FRANK  ROY, 

Traveller?  Club, , Pall  Mall. 

“ Now  that  we  are  no  longer  unknown  to  each  other,”  said  I, 
“ may  I ask,  without  committing  an  indiscretion,  if  I can  use  the 
free  time  at  my  disposal  in  your  interests  ? ” 

“You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Roy.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
your  nation  to  be  kind-hearted  and  readily  interested  in 
strangers.”  Was  this  sarcastic?  I wondered.  Perhaps;  but 
he  said  it  quite  courteously.  “ I am  a solitary  and  unfortunate 
man.  Before  I accept  your  kindness,  will  you  permit  me  to 
telh you  the  nature  of  the  journey  I am  making  ? It  is  a strange 
one.” 

He  spoke  huskily,  and  with  evident  effort  I assented 
eagerly. 

The  following,  recounted  in  broken  sentences,  and  with 
many  abrupt  pauses,  is  the  story  to  which  I listened : 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  a widower.  His  only  child,  a boy  twelve 
years  of  age,  had  been  for  a year  past  afflicted  with  loss  of 
speech  and  hearing,  the  result  of  a severe  typhoid  fever,  from 
which  he  barely  escaped  with  life.  Last  summer,  his  father, 
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following  medical  advice,  brought  him  to  Switzerland,  in  the 
hope  that  Alpine  air,  change  of  scene,  exercise,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip,  would  restore  him  to  his  normal  condition.  One 
day  father  and  son,  led  by  a guide,  were  ascending  a mountain 
pathway,  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  dangerous,  when  the  boy, 
stepping  aside  to  view  the  snowy  ranges  above  and  around, 
slipped  on  a treacherous  fragment  of  half-detached  rock,  and 
went  sliding  into  the  ravine  beneath.  The  height  of  the 
fall  was  by  no  means  great,  and  the  level  ground  on  which  the 
boy  would  necessarily  alight  was  overgrown  with  soft  herbage 
and  long  grass,  so  that  neither  the  father  nor  the  guide  at  first 
conceived  any  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  boy’s 
life  or  limbs.  He  might  be  bruised,  perhaps  even  a few  cuts  or 
a sprained  wrist  might  disable  him  for  a few  days,  but  they 
feared  nothing  worse  than  these.  As  quickly  as  the  slippery 
ground  would  permit,  they  descended  the  winding  path  leading 
to  the  meadow,  but  when  they  reached  it,  the  boy  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Hours  passed  in  vain  and  anxious  quest ; no  track, 
no  sound,  no  clue  assisted  the  seekers,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
guide,  if  they  reached,  as  doubtless  they  did,  the  spot  where  the 
lost  boy  lay,  fell  on  ears  as  dull  and  deadened  as  those  of  a 
corpse.  Nor  could  the  boy,  if  crippled  by  his  fall,  and  unable  to 
show  himself,  give  evidence  of  his  whereabouts  by  so  much  as  a 
single  cry.  Both  tongue  and  ears  were  sealed  by  infirmity,  and 
any  low  sound  such  as  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  utter 
would  have  been  rendered  inaudible  by  the  torrent  rushing 
through  the  ravine  hard  by.  At  nightfall  the  search  was  sus- 
pended, to  be  renewed  before  daybreak  with  fresh  assistance 
from  the  nearest  village.  Some  of  the  new-comers  spoke  of  a 
cave  on  the  slope  of  the  meadow,  into  which  the  boy  might  have 
crept.  This  was  easily  reached.  It  was  apparently  of  but  small 
extent ; a few  goats  reposed  in  it,  but  no  trace  of  the  child  was 
discoverable.  After  some  days  spent  in  futile  endeavour,  all 
hope  was  abandoned.  The  father  returned  to  England  to  mourn 
his  lost  boy,  and  another  disaster  was  added  to  the  annual  list  of 
casualties  in  the  Alps. 

So  far  the  story  was  sad  enough,  but  hardly  romantic.  I 
clasped  the  hand  of  the  narrator,  and  assured  him  warmly  of  my 
sympathy,  adding,  with  as  little  appearance  of  curiosity  as  I 
could  command  : 

“And  your  object  in  coming  back  is  only,  then,  to — to — 
be  near  the  scene  of  your  great  trouble  ? ” 
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“ No,  Mr.  Roy ; that  is  not  the  motive  of  my  journey.  I do 
not  believe  either  that  my  boy’s  corpse  lies  concealed  among  the 
grasses  of  the  plateau,  or  that  it  was  swept  away,  as  has  been 
suggested,  by  the  mountain  cataract  Neither  hypothesis  seems 
to  me  tenable.  The  bed  of  the  stream  was  followed  and 
searched  for  miles ; and  though,  when  he  fell,  he  was  carrying 
over  his  shoulder  a flask  and  a thick  fur-lined  cloak — for  we 
expected  cold  on  the  heights,  and  went  provided  against  it 
— not  a fragment  of  anything  belonging  to  him  was  found. 
Had  he  fallen  into  the  torrent,  it  is  impossible  his  clothing 
should  not  have  become  detached  from  the  body  and  caught 
by  the  innumerable  rocks  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  stream. 
But  that  is  not  all.  I have  another  reason  for  the  belief  I 
cherish.”  He  leaned  forward,  and  added  in  firmer  and  slower 
tones : “ I am  convinced  that  my  boy  still  lives,  for — I have  seen 
him.” 

“ You  have  seen  him  ! ” I cried. 

“Yes;  again  and  again — in  dreams.  And  always  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  look.  He  stands  before  me, 
beckoning  to  me,  and  making  signs  that  I should  come  and 
help  him.  Not  once  or  twice  only,  but  many  times,  night  after 
night  I have  seen  the  same  thing ! ” 

Poor  father ! Poor  desolate  man ! Not  the  first  driven 
distraught  by  grief;  not  the  first  deluded  by  the  shadows  of 
love  and  longing ! 

“You  think  I am  deceived  by  hallucinations,”  he  said, 
watching  my  face.  “ It  is  you  who  are  misled  by  the  scientific 
idiots  of  the  day,  the  wiseacres  who  teach  us  to  believe,  when- 
ever soul  speaks  to  soul,  that  the  highest  and  holiest  communion 
attainable  by  man  is  the  product  of  physical  disease ! Forgive 
me  the  energy  of  my  words ; but  had  you  loved  and  lost  your 
beloved — wife  and  child — as  I have  done,  you  would  com- 
prehend the  contempt  and  anger  with  which  I regard  those 
modern  teachers  whose  cold  and  ghastly  doctrines  give  the  lie, 
not  only  to  all  human  hopes  and  aspirations  towards  the  higher 
life,  but  also  to  the  possibility  of  that  very  progress  from  lower 
to  nobler  forms  which  is  the  basis  of  their  own  philosophy,  and 
to  the  conception  of  which  the  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  love  are 
essential ! Evolution  pre-supposes  possible  perfecting,  and 
the  conscious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  order  to  attain  it. 
And  both  the  ideal  itself  and  the  endeavour  to  reach  it  are 
incomprehensible  without  desire,  which  is  love,  and  whose  seat 
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is  in  the  interior  self,  the  living  soul — the  maker  of  outward 
forms ! ” 

He  was  roused  from  his  melancholy  now,  and  spoke  con- 
nectedly and  with  enthusiasm.  I was  about  to  reassure  him  in 
regard  to  my  own  philosophical  convictions,  the  soundness  of 
which  he  seemed  to  question,  when  his  voice  sank  again,  and  he 
added  earnestly : 

“ I tell  you  I have  seen  my  boy,  and  that  I know  he  lives — 
not  in  any  far-off  sphere  beyond  the  grave,  but  here  on  earth, 
among  living  men  ! Twice  since  his  loss  I have  returned  from 
England  to  seek  him,  in  obedience  to  the  vision,  but  in  vain, 
and  I have  gone  back  home  to  dream  the  same  dream.  But — 
only  last  week — I heard  a wonderful  story.  It  was  told  me  by 
a friend  who  is  a great  traveller,  and  who  has  but  just  returned 
from  a lengthened  tour  in  the  south.  I met  him  at  my  club, 
‘by  accident/  as  unthinking  persons  say.  He  told  me  that 
there  exists,  buried  away  out  of  common  sight  and  knowledge, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  a little  village  whose  inhabitants 
possess,  in  varying  degrees,  a marvellous  and  priceless  faculty. 
Almost  all  the  dwellers  in  this  village  are  mutually  related, 
either  bearing  the  same  ancestral  name,  or  being  branches  from 
one  original  stock.  The  founder  of  this  community  was  a blind 
man,  who,  by  some  unexplained  good  fortune,  acquired  or 
became  endowed  with  the  psychic  faculty  called  “second  sight,” 
or  clairvoyance.  This  faculty,  it  appears,  is  now  the  hereditary 
property  of  the  whole  village,  more  developed  in  the  blind  man’s 
immediate  heirs  than  in  his  remoter  relatives ; but,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  a faculty  which,  for  a reason  connected  with  the  history 
of  its  acquirement,  they  enjoy  only  once  a year,  and  that  is  on 
Christmas  Eve.  I know  well/’  continued  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  “all 
you  have  it  in  your  mind  to  say.  Doubtless,  you  would  hint  to 
me  that  the  narrator  of  the  tale  was  amusing  himself  with  my 
credulity,  or  that  these  Alpine  villagers,  if  they  exist,  are  not 
clairvoyants,  but  charlatans  trading  on  the  folly  of  the  curious, 
or  even  that  the  whole  story  is  a chimera  of  my  own  dreaming 
brain.  I am  willing  that,  if  it  please  you,  you  should  accept  any 
of  these  hypotheses.  As  for  me,  in  my  sorrow  and  despair,  I 
am  resolved  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  recover  my  boy ; and 
it  happens  that  the  village  in  question  is  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  which  deprived  me  of  him.  A strange  hope — 
a confidence  even — grows  in  my  heart  as  I approach  the  end  of 
my  journey.  I believe  I am  about  to  verify  the  truth  of  my 
VOL.  xxxvi.  JJ 
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friend’s  story,  and  that,  through  the  wonderful  faculty  possessed 
by  these  Alpine  peasants,  the  promise  of  my  visions  will  be 
realized.” 

His  voice  broke  again,  he  ceased  speaking,  and  turned  his 
face  away  from  me.  I was  greatly  moved,  and  anxious  to 
impress  him  with  a belief  in  the  sincerity  of  my  sympathy, 
and  in  my  readiness  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  tale  he  had 
repeated. 

“Do  not  think,”  I said  with  some  warmth,  “that  I am 
disposed  to  make  light  of  what  you  tell  me,  strange  though  it 
sounds.  Out  in  the  West,  where  I come  from,  I heard,  when  a 
boy,  many  a story  at  least  as  curious  as  yours.  In  our  wild 
country,  odd  things  chance  at  times,  and  queer  circumstances, 
they  say,  happen  in  out  of  the  way  tracks  in  forest  and  prairie — 
aye,  and  there  are  strange  creatures  that  haunt  the  bush,  some 
tell,  in  places  where  no  human  foot  is  wont  to  tread.  So  that 
nothing  of  this  sort  comes  upon  me  with  an  air  of  newness,  at 
least ! I mayn’t  quite  trust  it,  as  you  do,  but  I am  no  scoffer. 
Look,  now,  Mr.  St  Aubyn,  I have  a proposal  to  make.  You 
are  alone,  and  purpose  undertaking  a bitter  and,  it  may  be,  a 
perilous  journey  in  mountain  ground  at  this  season.  What  say 
you  to  taking  me  along  with  you  ? May  be,  I shall  prove  of 
some  use ; and,  at  any  rate,  your  adventure  and  your  story 
interest  me  greatly  ! ” 

I was  quite  tremulous  with  apprehension  lest  he  should 
refuse  my  request,  but  he  did  not.  He  looked  earnestly  and 
even  fixedly  at  me  for  a minute,  then  silently  held  out  his  hand 
and  grasped  mine  with  energy.  It  was  a sealed  compact  After 
that  we  considered  ourselves  comrades,  and  continued  our 
journey  together. 

Our  day’s  rest  at  B&le  being  over,  and  the  business  which 
concerned  me  there  transacted,  we  followed  the  route  indicated 
by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  December 
arrived  at  a little  hill  station,  where  we  found  a guide  who 
promised  to  conduct  us  the  next  morning  to  the  village  we 
sought.  Sunrise  found  us  on  our  way,  and  a tramp  of  several 
weary  hours,  with  occasional  breaks  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
brought  us  at  last  to  the  desired  spot. 

It  was  a quaint,  picturesque  little  hamlet,  embosomed  in  a 
mountain  recess,  a sheltered  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a wind-swept, 
snow-covered  region.  The  usual  Swiss  trade  of  wood-carving 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  the  community.  The 
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single  narrow  street  was  thronged  with  goats,  whose  jingling 
many-toned  bells  made  an  incessant  and  agreeable  symphony. 
Under  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  log-built  ch&lets  bundles  of 
dried  herbs  swung  in  the  frosty  air ; stacks  of  fir-wood,  handy 
for  use,  were  piled  about  the  doorways,  and  here  and  there  we 
noticed  a huge  dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed,  with  solemn  face, 
and  massive  paws  that  left  tracks  like  a lion’s  in  the  fresh-fallen 
snow.  A rosy  afternoon-radiance  glorified  the  surrounding 
mountains  and  warmed  the  aspect  of  the  little  village  as  we 
entered  it.  It  was  but  half-past  three  o’clock,  yet  already  the 
sun  drew  near  the  hill-tops,  and  in  a short  space  he  would  sink 
behind  them  and  leave  the  valleys  immersed  in  twilight.  Inn  or 
hostelry  proper  there  was  none  in  this  out  of  the  world  recess, 
but  the  peasants  were  right  willing  to  entertain  us,  and  the 
owner  of  the  largest  ch&let  in  the  place  speedily  made  ready  the 
necessary  board  and  lodging.  Supper — of  goat’s  milk  cheese, 
coarse  bread,  honey,  and  drink  purporting  to  be  coffee — being 
concluded,  the  villagers  began  to  drop  in  by  twos  and  threes  to 
have  a look  at  us  ; and  presently,  at  the  invitation  of  our  host, 
we  all  drew  our  stools  around  the  pine-wood  fire,  and  partook  of 
a strange  beverage  served  hot  with  sugar  and  toast,  tasting  not 
unlike  elderberry  wine.  Meanwhile  my  English  friend,  more 
conversant  than  myself  with  the  curiously  mingled  French  and 
German  patois  of  the  district,  plunged  into  the  narration  of  his 
trouble,  and  ended  with  a frank  and  pathetic  appeal  to  those 
present,  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  tale  he  had  heard 
regarding  the  annual  clairvoyance  of  the  villagers,  they  would 
consent  to  use  their  powers  in  his  service. 

Probably  they  had  never  been  so  appealed  to  before.  When 
my  friend  had  finished  speaking,  silence,  broken  only  by  a few 
half-audible  whispers,  fell  on  the  group.  I began  to  fear  that, 
after  all,  he  had  been  either  misinformed  or  misunderstood,  and 
was  preparing  to  help  him  out  with  an  explanation  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  when  a man  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  rose 
and  said  that,  if  we  pleased,  he  would  fetch  the  grandsons  of  the 
original  seer,  who  would  give  us  the  fullest  information  possible 
on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  This  announcement  was  encourag- 
ing, and  we  assented  with  joy.  He  left  the  ch&let , and  shortly 
afterwards  returned  with  two  stalwart  and  intelligent-looking 
men  of  about  thirty  and  thirty-five  respectively,  accompanied 
by  a couple  of  St.  Bernards,  the  most  magnificent  dogs  I had 
ever  seen.  I was  reassured  instantly,  for  the  faces  of  these  two 
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peasants  were  certainly  not  those  of  rogues  or  fools.  They 
advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  assembly,  now  numbering  some 
twenty  persons,  men  and  women,  and  were  duly  introduced  to 
us  by  our  host  as  Theodor  and  Augustin  Raoul.  A wooden 
bench  by  the  hearth  was  accorded  them,  the  great  dogs  couched 
at  their  feet,  pipes  were  lit  here  and  there  among  the  circle,  and 
the  scene,  embellished  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  flaming  pine- 
logs,  the  unfamiliar  costume  of  the  peasantry,  the  quaint  furni- 
ture of  the  chdlet- kitchen  in  which  we  sat,  and  enhanced  by  the 
strange  circumstances  of  our  journey  and  the  yet  stranger  story 
now  recounted  by  the  two  Raouls,  became  to  my  mind  every 
moment  more  romantic  and  unworld-like.  But  the  intent  and 
strained  expression  of  St.  Aubyn’s  features  as  he  bent  eagerly 
forward,  hanging  as  if  for  life  or  death  on  the  words  which  the 
brothers  poured  forth,  reminded  me  that,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
the  spectacle  before  me  presented  a painful  reality,  and  that  for 
this  desolate  and  lonely  man  every  word  of  the  Christmas  tale 
told  that  evening  was  pregnant  with  import  of  the  deepest  and 
most  serious  kind.  Here,  in  English  guise,  is  the  legend  of  the 
Alpine  seer,  recounted  with  much  gesticulation  and  rugged 
dramatic  force  by  his  grandsons,  the  younger  occasionally  inter- 
polating details  which  the  elder  forgot,  confirming  the  data,  and 
echoing  with  a sonorous  interjection  the  exclamations  of  the 
listeners. 

Augustin  Franz  Raoul,  the  grandfather  of  the  men  who 
addressed  us,  orginally  differed  in  no  respect,  save  that  of 
blindness,  from  ordinary  people.  One  Christmas  Eve,  as  the 
day  drew  towards  twilight,  and  a driving  storm  of  frozen  snow 
raged  over  the  mountains,  he,  his  dog  Hans,  and  his  mule  were 
fighting  their  way  home  up  the  pass  in  the  teeth  of  the  tempest. 
At  a turn  of  the  road  they  came  on  a priest  carrying  the 
Viaticum  to  a dying  man  who  inhabited  a solitary  hut  in  the 
valley  below.  The  priest  was  on  foot,  almost  spent  with  fatigue, 
and  bewildered  by  the  blinding  snow  which  obscured  the  path- 
way and  grew  every  moment  more  impenetrable  and  harder  to 
face.  The  whirling  flakes  circled  and  danced  before  his  sight, 
the  winding  path  was  well-nigh  obliterated,  his  brain  grew  dizzy 
and  his  feet  unsteady,  and  he  felt  that  without  assistance  he 
should  never  reach  his  destination  in  safety.  Blind  Raoul, 
though  himself  tired,  and  longing  for  shelter,  listened  with 
sympathy  to  the  priest’s  complaint,  and  answered,  “ Father,  you 
know  well  I am  hardly  a pious  son  of  the  Church,  but  if  the 
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penitent  dying  down  yonder  needs  spiritual  consolation  from 
her,  Heaven  forbid  that  I should  not  do  my  utmost  to  help  you 
to  him ! Sightless  though  I am,  I know  my  way  over  these 
crags  as  no  other  man  knows  it,  and  the  snow-storm  which 
bewilders  your  eyes  so  much  cannot  daze  mine.  Come,  mount 
my  mule,  Hans  will  go  with  us,  and  we  three  will  take  you  to 
your  journey’s  end  safe  and  sound.” 

“ Son,”  answered  the  priest,  “ God  will  reward  you  for  this 
act  of  charity.  The  penitent  to  whom  I go  bears  an  evil 
reputation  as  a sorcerer,  and  we  all  know  his  name  well  enough 
in  these  parts.  He  may  have  some  crime  on  his  con- 
science which  he  desires  to  confess  before  death.  But  for 
your  timely  help  I should  not  be  able  to  fight  my  way  through 
this  tempest  to  his  door,  and  he  would  certainly  perish  un- 
shriven.” 

The  fury  of  the  storm  increased  as  darkness  came  on. 
Dense  clouds  of  snow  obscured  the  whole  landscape,  and  ren- 
dered sky  and  mountain  alike  indistinguishable.  Terror  seized 
the  priest ; but  for  the  blind  man,  to  whose  sight  day  and  night 
were  indifferent,  these  horrors  had  no  great  danger.  He  and 
his  dumb  friends  plodded  quietly  and  slowly  on  in  the  accus- 
tomed path,  and  at  length,  close  upon  midnight,  the  valley  was 
safely  reached,  and  the  priest  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his 
penitent.  What  the  dying  sorcerer’s  confession  was  the  blind 
man  never  knew ; but  after  it  was  over,  and  the  Sacred  Host 
had  passed  his  lips,  Raoul  was  summoned  to  his  bedside,  where 
a strange  and  solemn  voice  greeted  him  by  name  and  thanked 
him  for  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

“Friend,”  said  the  dying  man,  “you  will  never  know  how 
great  a debt  I owe  you.  But  before  I pass  out  of  the  world,  I 
would  fain  do  somewhat  towards  repayment.  Sorcerer  though 
I am  by  repute,  I cannot  give  you  that  which,  were  it  possible, 
I would  give  with  all  my  heart — the  blessing  of  physical  sight. 
But  may  God  hear  the  last  earthly  prayer  of  a dying  penitent, 
and  grant  you  a better  gift  and  a rarer  one  than  even  that  of 
the  sight  of  your  outward  eyes,  by  opening  those  of  your  spirit ! 
And  may  the  faculty  of  that  interior  vision  be  continued  to  you 
and  yours  so  long  as  ye  use  it  in  deeds  of  mercy  and  human 
kindness  such  as  this ! ” 

The  speaker  laid  his  hand  a moment  on  the  blind  man’s 
forehead,  and  his  lips  moved  silently  awhile,  though  Raoul  saw 
it  not.  The  priest  and  he  remained  to  the  last  with  the  penitent, 
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and  when  the  grey  Christmas  morning  broke  over  the  whitened 
plain  they  left  the  little  hut  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  to  apprise 
the  dwellers  in  the  valley  hamlet  of  the  death  of  the  wizard,  and 
to  arrange  for  his  burial.  And  ever  since  that  Christmas  Eve, 
said  the  two  Raouls,  their  grandfather  found  himself  when  the 
sacred  time  came  round  again,  year  after  year,  possessed  of  a 
new  and  extraordinary  power,  that  of  seeing  with  the  inward 
senses  of  the  spirit  whatever  he  desired  to  see,  and  this  as 
plainly  and  distinctly,  miles  distant,  as  at  his  own  threshold. 
The  power  of  interior  vision  came  upon  him  in  sleep  or  in 
trance,  precisely  as  with  the  prophets  and  sybils  of  old,  and  in 
this  condition,  sometimes  momentary  only,  whole  scenes  were 
flashed  before  him,  the  faces  of  friends  leagues  away  became 
visible,  and  he  seemed  to  touch  their  hands.  At  these  times 
nothing  was  hidden  from  him  ; it  was  necessary  only  that  he 
should  desire  fervently  to  see  any  particular  person  or  place,  and 
that  the  intent  of  the  wish  should  be  innocent,  and  he  became 
straightway  clairvoyant.  To  the  blind  man,  deprived  in  early 
childhood  of  physical  sight,  this  miraculous  power  was  an  inesti- 
mable consolation,  and  Christmas  Eve  became  to  him  a festival 
of  illumination  whose  annual  reminiscences  and  anticipations 
brightened  the  whole  round  of  the  year.  And  when  at  length 
he  died,  the  faculty  remained  a family  heritage,  of  which  all 
his  descendants  partook  in  some  degree,  his  two  grandsons,  as 
his  nearest  kin,  possessing  the  gift  in  its  completest  develop- 
ment. And — most  strange  of  all — the  two  hounds  which  lay 
couched  before  us  by  the  hearth,  appeared  to  enjoy  a share  of 
the  sorcerer  s benison ! These  dogs,  Fritz  and  Bruno,  directly 
descended  from  Hans,  had  often  displayed  strong  evidence  of 
lucidity,  and  under  its  influence  they  had  been  known  to  act 
with  acumen  and  sagacity  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinaiy 
dogs.  Their  immediate  sire,  Gluck,  was  the  property  of  a com- 
munity of  monks  living  fourteen  miles  distant  in  the  Arblen 
valley ; and  though  the  Raouls  were  not  aware  that  he  had  yet 
distinguished  himself  by  any  remarkable  exploit  of  a clairvoyant 
character,  he  was  commonly  credited  with  a goodly  share  of  the 
family  gift. 

“ And  the  mule  ? ” I asked  thoughtlessly. 

“ The  mule,  monsieur,”  replied  the  younger  Raoul,  with  a 
smile,  “has  been  dead  many  long  years.  Naturally  he  left  no 
posterity.” 

Thus  ended  the  tale,  and  for  a brief  space  all  remained 
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silent,  while  many  glances  stole  furtively  towards  St  Aubyn. 
He  sat  motionless,  with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms,  absorbed 
in  thought. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the  group  around  us  rose, 
knocked  the  ashes  from  their  pipes,  and  with  a few  brief  words 
quitted  the  chdlet . In  a few  minutes  there  remained  only  our 
host,  the  two  Raouls,  with  their  dogs,  my  friend,  and  myself. 
Then  St.  Aubyn  found  his  voice.  He  too  rose,  and  in  slow 
tremulous  tones,  addressing  Theodor,  asked  : 

“You  will  have  everything  prepared  for  an  expedition 
to-morrow,  in  case — you  should  have  anything  to  tell  us  ? ” 

“ All  shall  be  in  readiness,  monsieur.  Pierre  (the  host)  will 
wake  you  by  sunrise,  for  with  the  dawn  of  Christmas  Eve  our 
lucid  faculty  returns  to  us,  and  if  we  should  have  good  news  to 
give,  the  start  ought  to  be  made  early.  We  may  have  far  to  go, 
and  the  days  are  short.” 

He  whistled  to  the  great  hounds,  wished  us  good-night,  and 
the  two  brothers  left  the  house  together,  followed  by  Fritz  and 
Bruno. 

Pierre  lighted  a lantern,  and  mounting  a ladder  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  invited  us  to  accompany  him.  We  clambered  up 
this  primitive  staircase  with  some  difficulty,  and  presently  found 
ourselves  in  a bed-chamber  not  less  quaint  and  picturesque  than 
the  kitchen  below.  Our  beds  were  both  prepared  in  this  room, 
round  the  walls  of  which  were  piled  goat’s-milk  cheeses,  dried 
herbs,  sacks  of  meal,  and  other  winter  provender. 

Outside  it  was  a star-lit  night,  clear,  calm,  and  frosty,  with 
brilliant  promise  for  the  coming  day.  Long  after  I was  in  the 
land  of  dreams,  I fancy  St  Aubyn  lay  awake,  following  with 
restless  eyes  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  wondering  whether 
from  some  far-off,  unknown  spot  his  lost  boy  might  not  be 
watching  them  also. 

Dawn,  grey  and  misty,  enwrapped  the  little  village  when  I 
was  startled  from  my  sleep  by  a noisy  chorus  of  voices  and  a 
busy  hurrying  of  footsteps.  A moment  later  some  one,  heavily 
booted,  ascended  the  ladder  leading  to  our  bed-room,  and  a 
ponderous  knock  resounded  on  our  door.  St.  Aubyn  sprang 
from  his  bed,  lifted  the  latch,  and  admitted  the  younger  Raoul, 
whose  beaming  eyes  and  excited  manner  betrayed,  before  he 
spoke,  the  good  tidings  in  store. 

“ We  have  seen  him ! ” he  cried,  throwing  up  his  hands 
triumphantly  above  his  head.  “ Both  of  us  have  seen  your  son. 
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monsieur ! Not  half  an  hour  ago,  just  as  the  dawn  broke,  we 
saw  him  in  a vision,  alive  and  well  in  a mountain  cave,  separated 
from  the  valley  by  a broad  torrent  An  Angel  of  the  good  Lord 
has  ministered  to  him : it  is  a miracle ! Courage,  he  will  be 
restored  to  you.  Dress  quickly,  and  come  down  to  breakfast 
Everything  is  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
lose ! ” 

These  broken  ejaculations  were  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
the  elder  brother,  calling  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder : 

“ Make  haste,  messieurs,  if  you  please.  The  valley  we  have 
seen  in  our  dream  is  fully  twelve  miles  away,  and  to  reach  it  we 
shall  have  to  cut  our  way  through  the  snow.  It  is  bad  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  passes  may  be  blocked!  Come, 
Augustin ! ” 

Everything  was  now  hurry  and  commotion.  All  the  village 
was  astir ; the  excitement  became  intense.  From  the  window 
we  saw  men  running  eagerly  towards  our  chdlet  with  pickaxes, 
ropes,  hatchets,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts  of  Alpine  adven- 
ture. The  two  great  hounds,  with  others  of  their  breed,  were 
bounding  joyfully  about  in  the  snow,  and  showing,  I thought, 
by  their  intelligent  glances  and  impatient  behaviour,  that 
they  already  understood  the  nature  of  the  intended  day’s 
work. 

At  sunrise  we  sat  down  to  a hearty  meal,  and  amid  the 
clamour  of  voices  and  rattling  of  platters,  the  elder  Raoul 
unfolded  to  us  his  plans  for  reaching  the  valley,  which  both  he 
and  his  brother  had  recognized  as  the  higher  level  of  the  Arblen* 
several  thousand  feet  above  our  present  altitude,  and  in  mid- 
winter a perilous  place  to  visit 

“The  spot  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  valley  by  the 
cataract,”  said  he,  “ and  last  year  a landslip  blocked  up  the  only 
route  to  it  from  the  mountains.  How  the  child  got  there  is  a 
mystery ! ” 

“We  must  cut  our  way  over  the  Thurgau  Pass,”  cried 
Augustin. 

“That  is  just  my  idea.  Quick  now,  if  you  have  finished 
eating,  call  Georges  and  Albert,  and  take  the  ropes  with 
you  ! ” 

Our  little  party  was  speedily  equipped,  and  amid  the  lusty 
cheers  of  the  men  and  the  sympathetic  murmurs  of  the 
women,  we  passed  swiftly  through  the  little  snow-carpeted 
street  and  struck  into  the  mountain  path.  We  were  six  in 
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number,  St.  Aubyn  and  myself,  the  two  Raouls,  and  a couple 
of  villagers  carrying  the  requisite  implements  of  mountain- 
eering, while  the  two  dogs  Fritz  and  Bruno  trotted  on  before 
us. 

At  the  outset  there  was  some  rough  ground  to  traverse,  and 
considerable  work  to  be  done  with  ropes  and  tools,  for  the 
slippery  edges  of  the  highland  path  afforded  scarce  any  foot- 
hold, and  in  some  parts  the  difficulties  appeared  well-nigh 
insurmountable.  But  every  fresh  obstacle  overcome  added  a 
new  zest  to  our  resolution,  and,  cheered  by  the  reiterated  cry 
of  the  two  seers,  “Courage,  messieurs!  Avangons ! The 
worst  will  soon  be  passed ! ” we  pushed  forward  with  right 
good  will,  and  at  length  found  ourselves  on  a broad  rocky 
plateau. 

All  this  time  the  two  hounds  had  taken  the  lead,  pioneering 
us  with  amazing  skill  round  precipitous  corners,  and  springing 
from  crag  to  crag  over  the  icy  ravines  with  a daring  and  pre- 
cision which  curdled  my  blood  to  witness.  It  was  a relief  to 
see  them  finally  descend  the  narrow  pass  in  safety,  and  halt 
beside  us  panting  and  exultant.  All  around  lay  glittering 
reaches  of  untrodden  snow,  blinding  to  look  at,  scintillant  as 
diamond  dust.  We  sat  down  to  rest  on  some  scattered  boulders, 
and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  magnificent  vistas  of  glowing 
peaks  towering  above  us,  and  the  luminous  expanse  of  purple 
gorge  and  valley,  with  the  white,  roaring  torrents  below,  over 
which  wreaths  of  foam-like  filmy  mist  hovered  and  floated 
continually. 

As  I sat,  lost  in  admiration,  St.  Aubyn  touched  my  arm, 
and  silently  pointed  to  Theodor  Raoul.  He  had  risen,  and 
now  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  overhanging  the  lowland 
landscape,  his  head  raised,  his  eyes  wide-opened,  his  whole 
appearance  indicative  of  magnetic  trance.  While  we  looked  he 
turned  slowly  towards  us,  moved  his  hands  to  and  fro  with  a 
gesture  of  uncertainty,  as  though  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark, 
and  spoke  with  a slow  dreamy  utterance  : 

44 1 see  the  lad  sitting  in  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  looking 
out  across  the  valley,  as  though  expecting  some  one.  He  is 
pallid  and  thin,  and  wears  a dark-coloured  mantle — a large 
mantle — lined  with  sable  fur.” 

St.  Aubyn  sprang  from  his  seat.  44 True!”  he  exclaimed. 
44  It  is  the  mantle  he  was  carrying  on  his  arm  when  he  slipped 
over  the  pass ! Oh,  thank  God  for  that ; it  may  have  saved  his 
life  ” 
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“ The  place  in  which  I see  your  boy/’  continued  the  moun- 
taineer, “ is  fully  three  miles  distant  from  the  plateau  on  which 
we  now  stand.  But  I do  not  know  how  to  reach  it  I cannot 
discern  the  track.  I am  at  fault ! ” He  moved  his  hands 
impatiently  to  and  fro,  and  cried  in  tones  which  manifested  the 
disappointment  he  felt : “ I can  see  no  more ! the  vision  passes 
from  me.  I can  discover  nothing  but  confused  shapes  merged 
in  ever-increasing  darkness ! ” 

We  gathered  round  him  in  some  dismay,  and  St  Aubyn 
urged  the  younger  Raoul  to  attempt  an  elucidation  of  the 
difficulty.  But  he  too  failed.  The  scene  in  the  cave  appeared 
to  him  with  perfect  distinctness ; but  when  he  strove  to  trace 
the  path  which  should  conduct  us  to  it,  profound  darkness 
obliterated  the  vision. 

“ It  must  be  underground/’  he  said,  using  the  groping  action 
we  had  already  observed  on  Theodor’s  part.  “ It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  anything,  save  a few  vague  outlines  of  rock.  Now 
there  is  not  a glimmer  of  light — all  is  profound  gloom  ! ” 

Suddenly,  as  we  stood  discussing  the  situation,  one  advising 
this,  another  that,  a sharp  bark  from  one  of  the  hounds  startled 
us  all,  and  immediately  arrested  our  consultation.  It  was 
Fritz  who  had  thus  interrupted  the  debate.  He  was  running 
excitedly  to  and  fro,  sniffing  about  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and 
every  now  and  then  turning  himself  with  an  abrupt  jerk,  as  if 
seeking  something  which  eluded  him.  Presently  Bruno  joined 
in  this  mysterious  quest,  and  the  next  moment,  to  our  admira- 
tion and  amazement,  both  dogs  simultaneously  lifted  their 
heads,  their  eyes  illumined  with  intelligence  and  delight,  and 
uttered  a prolonged  and  joyous  cry  that  reverberated  chorus-like 
from  the  mountain  wall  behind  us. 

“ They  know  ! They  see ! They  have  the  clue ! ” cried  the 
peasants,  as  the  two  hounds  leapt  from  the  plateau  down  the 
steep  declivity  leading  to  the  valley,  scattering  the  snow-drifts 
of  the  crevices  pell-mell  in  their  headlong  career.  In  frantic 
haste  we  resumed  our  loads,  and  hurried  after  our  flying  guides 
with  what  speed  we  could.  When  the  dogs  had  reached  the 
next  level,  they  paused  and  waited,  standing  with  uplifted  heads 
and  dripping  tongues  while  we  clambered  down  the  gorge  to 
join  them.  Again  they  took  the  lead ; but  this  time  the  way 
was  more  intricate,  and  their  progress  slower.  Single-file  we 
followed  them  along  a narrow  winding  track  of  broken  ground, 
over  which  every  moment  a tiny  torrent  roared  and  tumbled; 
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and  as  we  descended  the  air  became  less  keen,  the  snow  rarer, 
and  a few  patches  of  gentian  and  hardy  plants  appeared  on  the 
craggy  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Suddenly  a great  agitation  seized  St.  Aubyn.  “Look! 
look ! ” he  cried,  clutching  me  by  the  arm  ; “ here,  where  we 
stand,  is  the  very  spot  from  which  my  boy  fell ! And  below 
yonder  is  the  valley ! ” 

Even  as  he  uttered  the  words,  the  dogs  halted  and  came 
towards  us,  looking  wistfully  into  St.  Aubyn’s  face,  as  though 
they  fain  would  speak  to  him.  We  stood  still,  and  looked  down 
into  the  green  valley,  green  even  in  mid-winter,  where  a score  of 
goats  were  browsing  in  the  sunshine.  Here  my  friend  would 
have  descended,  but  the  Raouls  bade  him  trust  the  leadership  of 
the  dogs. 

“ Follow  them,  monsieur,”  said  Theodor,  impressively  ; “they 
can  see,  and  you  cannot.  It  is  the  good  God  that  conducts 
them.  Doubtless  they  have  brought  us  to  this  spot  to  show  you 
they  know  it,  and  to  inspire  you  with  confidence  in  their  skill 
and  guidance.  See ! they  are  advancing ! On ! do  not  let  us 
remain  behind ! ” 

Thus  urged,  we  hastened  after  our  canine  guides,  who, 
impelled  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  their  strange  faculty, 
were  again  pressing  forward.  This  time  the  track  ascended. 
Soon  we  lost  sight  of  the  valley,  and  an  hour’s  upward  scram- 
bling over  loose  rocks  and  sharp  crags  brought  us  to  a chasm, 
the  two  edges  of  which  were  separated  by  a precipitous  gulf 
some  twenty  feet  across.  This  chasm  was  probably  about  eight 
or  nine  hundred  feet  deep,  and  its  sides  were  straight  and  sheer 
as  those  of  a well.  Our  ladders  were  in  requisition  now,  and 
with  the  aid  of  these  and  the  ropes,  all  the  members  of  our  party, 
human  and  canine,  were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  brink  of 
the  abyss. 

We  had  covered  about  two  miles  of  difficult  ground  beyond 
the  chasm,  when  once  more,  on  the  brow  of  a projecting  emi- 
nence, the  hounds  halted  for  the  last  time,  and  drew  near 
St.  Aubyn,  gazing  up  at  him  with  eloquent  exulting  eyes, 
as  though  they  would  have  said,  “He  whom  you  seek  is 
here  ! ” 

It  was  a wild  and  desolate  spot,  strewn  with  tempest-torn 
branches,  a spot  hidden  from  the  sun  by  dense  masses  of  pine 
foliage,  and  backed  by  sharp  peaks  of  granite.  St.  Aubyn 
looked  around  him,  trembling  with  emotion. 
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“ Shout,”  cried  one  of  the  peasants ; “ shout,  the  boy  may 
hear  you ! ” 

“Alas,”  answered  the  father,  “he  cannot  hear;  you  forget 
that  my  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  ! ” 

At  that  instant,  Theodor,  who  for  a brief  while  had  stood 
apart,  abstracted  and  silent,  approached  St.  Aubyn  and  grasped 
his  hand. 

" Shout ! ” repeated  he,  with  the  earnestness  of  a command ; 
" call  your  boy  by  his  name ! ” 

St.  Aubyn  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ; then  in  a clear 
piercing  voice  obeyed. 

“ Charlie  /”  he  cried  ; “ Charlie , my  boy  ! where  are  you  ?" 

We  stood  around  him  in  dread  silence  and  expectancy,  a 
group  for  a picture.  St.  Aubyn  in  the  midst,  with  white 
quivering  face  and  clasped  hands,  the  two  Raouls  on  either 
side,  listening  intently,  the  dogs  motionless  and  eager,  their  ears 
erect,  their  hair  bristling  round  their  stretched  throats.  You 
might  have  heard  a pin  drop  on  the  rock  at  our  feet,  as  we 
stood  and  waited  after  that  cry.  A minute  passed  thus,  and 
then  there  was  heard  from  below,  at  a great  depth,  a faint 
uncertain  sound.  One  word  only — uttered  in  the  voice  of  a 
child,  tremulous,  and  intensely  earnest:  “Father!" 

St.  Aubyn  fell  on  his  knees.  “ My  God ! my  God ! ” he 
cried,  sobbing ; “ it  is  my  boy ! He  is  alive,  and  can  hear  and 
speak ! ” 

With  feverish  haste  we  descended  the  crag,  and  speedily 
found  ourselves  on  a green-sward,  sheltered  on  three  sides  by 
high  walls  of  cliff,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth,  southward,  by  a 
broad  stream  some  thirty  feet  from  shore  to  shore.  Beyond  the 
stream  was  a wide  expanse  of  pasture  stretching  down  into  the 
Arblen  valley. 

Again  St.  Aubyn  shouted,  and  again  the  child-like  cry 
replied,  guiding  us  to  a narrow  gorge  or  fissure  in  the  cliff 
almost  hidden  under  exuberant  foliage.  This  passage  brought 
us  to  a turfy  knoll,  upon  which  opened  a deep  recess  in  the 
mountain  rock ; a picturesque  cavern,  carpeted  with  moss,  and 
showing,  from  some  ancient,  half  obliterated  carvings  which  here 
and  there  adorned  its  walls,  that  it  had  once  served  as  a crypt 
or  chapel,  possibly  in  some  time  of  ecclesiastical  persecution. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  with  startled  eyes  and  pallid  parted 
lips,  stood  a fair-haired  lad,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  described  by 
the  elder  Raoul.  One  instant  only  he  stood  there — the  next  he 
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darted  forward,  and  fell  with  weeping  and  inarticulate  cries  into 
his  father’s  embrace. 

We  paused,  and  waited  aloof  in  silence,  respecting  the 
supreme  joy  and  emotion  of  a greeting  so  sacred  as  this.  The 
dogs  only,  bursting  into  the  cave,  leapt  and  gambolled  about, 
venting  their  satisfaction  in  sonorous  barks  and  turbulent 
demonstrations  of  delight.  But  for  them,  as  they  seemed  well 
to  know,  this  marvellous  discovery  would  have  never  been 
achieved,  and  the  drama  which  now  ended  with  so  great  happi- 
ness, might  have  terminated  in  a life-long  tragedy. 

Therefore  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  St.  Aubyn,  after  the 
first  transport  of  the  meeting,  turn  to  the  dogs,  and  clasping 
each  huge  rough  head  in  turn,  kiss  it  fervently  and  with  grateful 
tears. 

It  was  their  only  guerdon  for  that  day’s  priceless  service : 
the  dumb  beasts  that  love  us  do  not  work  for  gold ! 

And  now  came  the  history  of  the  three  long  months  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster  which  separated 
my  friend  from  his  little  son. 

Seated  on  the  soft  moss  of  the  cavern  floor,  St.  Aubyn  in 
the  midst  and  the  boy  beside  him,  we  listened  to  the  sequel  of 
the  strange  tale  recounted  the  preceding  evening  by  Theodor 
and  Augustin  Raoul.  And  first  we  learnt  that  until  the  moment 
when  his  father’s  shout  broke  upon  his  ear  that  day,  Charlie 
St.  Aubyn  had  remained  as  insensible  to  sound  and  as  mute  of 
voice  as  he  was  when  his  accident  befell  him.  Even  now  that 
the  powers  of  hearing  and  of  speech  were  restored,  he  articulated 
uncertainly  and  with  great  difficulty,  leaving  many  words  un- 
finished, and  helping  out  his  phrases  with  gesticulations  and 
signs,  his  father  suggesting  and  assisting  as  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeded. Was  it  the  strong  love  in  St.  Aubyn’s  cry  that  broke 
through  the  spell  of  disease  and  thrilled  his  child’s  dulled  nerves 
into  life — was  it  the  shock  of  an  emotion  coming  unexpected 
and  intense  after  all  those  dreary  weeks  of  futile  watchfulness — 
or  was  the  miracle  an  effect  of  the  same  Divine  grace  which,  by 
means  of  a mysterious  gift,  had  enabled  us  to  track  and  to  find 
this  obscure  and  unknown  spot  ? 

It  matters  little ; the  spirit  of  man  is  master  of  ail  things, 
and  the  miracles  of  love  are  myriad-fold.  For,  where  love 
abounds  and  is  pure,  the  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

Little  St.  Aubyn  had  been  saved  from  death,  and  sustained 
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during  the  past  three  months  by  a creature  dumb  like  himself— 
a large  dog  exactly  resembling  Fritz  and  Bruno.  This  dog,  he 
gave  us  to  understand,  came  from  “over  the  torrent/'  indicating 
with  a gesture  the  Arblen  Valley ; and,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  troubles,  had  been  to  him  like  a human  friend.  The  fall 
from  the  hill-side  had  not  seriously  injured,  but  only  bruised  and 
temporarily  lamed  the  lad,  and  after  lying  for  a minute  or  two 
a little  stunned  and  giddy,  he  rose  and  with  some  difficulty 
made  his  way  across  the  meadow  slope  on  which  he  found 
himself,  expecting  to  meet  his  father  descending  the  path.  But 
he  miscalculated  its  direction,  and  speedily  discovered  he  had 
lost  his  way.  After  waiting  a long  time  in  great  suspense,  and 
seeing  no  one  but  a few  goatherds  at  a distance,  whose  attention 
he  failed  to  attract,  the  pain  of  a twisted  ankle,  increased  by  con- 
tinual movement,  compelled  him  to  seek  a night’s  shelter  in  the 
cave  subsequently  visited  by  his  father  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
peasants  who  assisted  in  the  search.  These  peasants  were  not 
aware  that  the  cave  was  but  the  mouth  of  a vast  and  wandering 
labyrinth  tunnelled,  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  art,  through 
the  rocky  heart  of  the  mountain.  A little  before  sunrise,  on  the 
morning  after  his  accident,  the  boy,  examining  with  minute 
curiosity  the  picturesque  grotto  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
night,  discovered  in  its  darkest  corner  a moss-covered  stone 
behind  which  had  accumulated  a great  quantity  of  weeds,  ivy, 
and  loose  rubbish.  Boy  like,  he  fell  to  clearing  away  these 
impedimenta  and  excavating  the  stone,  until,  after  some  indus- 
trious labour  thus  expended,  he  dismantled  behind  and  a little 
above  it  a narrow  passage,  into  which  he  crept,  partly  to  satisfy 
his  love  of  “ exploring,”  partly  in  the  hope  that  it  might  afford 
him  an  egress  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  The  aperture  thus 
exposed  had  not,  in  fact,  escaped  the  eye  of  St.  Aubyn,  when 
about  an  hour  afterwards  the  search  for  the  lost  boy  was 
renewed.  But  one  of  his  guides,  after  a brief  inspection, 
declared  the  recess  into  which  it  opened,  empty,  and  the  party, 
satisfied  with  his  report,  left  the  spot,  little  thinking  that  all 
their  labour  had  been  lost  by  a too  hasty  examination.  For, 
in  fact,  this  narrow  and  apparently  limited  passage  gradually 
widened  in  its  darkest  part,  and,  as  little  St.  Aubyn  found, 
became  by  degrees  a tolerably  roomy  corridor,  in  which  he 
could  just  manage  to  walk  upright,  and  into  which  light  from 
the  outer  world  penetrated  dimly  through  artificial  fissures 
hollowed  out  at  intervals  in  the  rocky  wall.  Delighted  at  this 
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discovery,  but  chilled  by  the  vault-like  coldness  of  the  place,  the 
lad  hastened  back  to  fetch  the  fur  mantle  he  had  left  in  the 
cave,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  returned  to  continue  his 
exploration.  The  cavern  gallery  beguiled  him  with  ever  new 
wonders  at  every  step.  Here  rose  a subterranean  spring,  there 
a rudely  carved  gurgoyle  grinned  from  the  granite  roof ; curious 
and  intricate  windings  enticed  his  eager  steps,  while  all  the  time 
the  death-like  and  horrible  silence  which  might  have  deterred  an 
ordinary  child  from  further  advance,  failed  of  its  effect  upon  ears 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  living  sounds  of  the  outer 
world  and  the  stillness  of  a sepulchre.  Thus  he  groped  and 
wandered,  until  he  became  aware  that  the  gloom  of  the  corridor 
had  gradually  deepened,  and  that  the  tiny  openings  in  the  rock 
were  now  far  less  frequent  than  at  the  outset.  Even  to  his  eyes, 
by  this  time  accustomed  to  obscurity,  the  darkness  grew  por- 
tentous, and  at  every  step  he  stumbled  against  some  unseen 
projection,  or  bruised  his  hands  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  a 
returning  path.  Too  late  he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  was 
really  lost  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  Either  the  windings 
of  the  labyrinth  were  hopelessly  confusing,  or  some  ddbris , dis- 
lodged by  the  unaccustomed  concussion  of  footsteps,  had  fallen 
from  the  roof  and  choked  the  passage  behind  him.  The  account 
which  the  boy  gave  of  his  adventure,  and  of  his  vain  and  long 
continued  efforts  to  retrace  his  way,  made  the  latter  hypothesis 
appear  to  us  the  most  acceptable,  the  noise  occasioned  by  such 
a fall  having  of  course  passed  unheeded  by  him.  In  the  end, 
thoroughly  baffled  and  exhausted,  the  lad  determined  to  work 
on  through  the  Cimmerian  darkness  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
a second  terminus  on  the  further  side  of  the  mountain.  This  at 
length  he  did.  A faint  star-like  outlet  finally  presented  itself  to 
his  delighted  eyes ; he  groped  painfully  towards  it,  it  widened 
and  brightened  slowly,  till  at  length  he  emerged  from  the  sub- 
terranean gulf  which  had  so  long  imprisoned  him  into  the 
mountain  cave  wherein  he  had  ever  since  remained.  How  long 
it  had  taken  him  to  accomplish  this  passage  he  could  not  guess, 
but  from  the  sun’s  position  it  seemed  to  be  about  noon  when  he 
again  beheld  the  day.  He  sat  down,  dazzled  and  fatigued,  on 
the  mossy  floor  of  the  grotto,  and  watched  the  mountain  torrent 
eddying  and  sweeping  furiously  past  in  the  gorge  beneath  his 
retreat.  After  awhile  he  slept,  and  awoke  towards  evening  faint 
with  hunger  and  bitterly  regretting  the  affliction  which  pre- 
vented him  from  attracting  help. 
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Suddenly,  to  his  great  amaze,  a huge  tawny  head  appeared 
above  the  rocky  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  in  another  moment  a 
St.  Bernard  hound  clambered  up  the  steep  bank  and  ran  towards 
the  cave.  He  was  dripping  wet,  and  carried,  strapped  across  his 
broad  back,  a double  pannier,  the  contents  of  which  proved  on 
inspection  to  consist  of  three  flasks  of  goat’s  milk,  and  some 
half-dozen  rye  loaves  packed  in  a tin  box. 

The  friendly  expression  and  intelligent  demeanour  of  his 
visitor  invited  little  St.  Aubyn’s  confidence  and  reanimated  his 
sinking  heart.  Delighted  at  such  evidence  of  human  proximity, 
and  eager  for  food,  he  drank  of  the  goat’s  milk  and  ate  part  of 
the  bread,  afterwards  emptying  his  pockets  of  the  few  sous  he 
possessed  and  enclosing  them  with  the  remaining  loaves  in  the 
tin  case,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  the  coins  would  inform  the 
dog’s  owners  of  the  incident  The  creature  went  as  he  came, 
plunging  into  the  deepest  and  least  boisterous  part  of  the 
torrent,  which  he  crossed  by  swimming,  regained  the  opposite 
shore,  and  soon  disappeared  from  view. 

But  next  day,  at  about  the  same  hour,  the  dog  reappeared 
alone,  again  bringing  milk  and  bread,  of  which  again  the  lad 
partook,  this  time,  however,  having  no  sous  to  deposit  in  the 
basket.  And  when,  as  on  the  previous  day,  his  new  friend  rose 
to  depart,  Charlie  St.  Aubyn  left  the  cave  with  him,  clambered 
down  the  bank  with  difficulty,  and  essayed  to  cross  the  torrent 
ford.  But  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current  dismayed  him, 
and  with  sinking  heart  the  child  returned  to  his  abode.  Every 
day  the  same  thing  happened,  and  at  length  the  strange  life 
became  familiar  to  him,  the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers 
became  his  friends,  and  the  great  hound  a mysterious  protector 
whom  he  regarded  with  reverent  affection  and  trusted  with 
entire  confidence.  At  night  he  dreamed  of  home,  and  constantly 
visited  his  father  in  visions,  saying  always  the  same  words, 
41  Father , I am  alive  and  well!' 

44And  now,”  whispered  the  child,  nestling  closer  in  St 
Aubyn’s  embrace,  44  the  wonderful  thing  is  that  to-day,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  since  I have  been  in  this  cave,  my  dog  has 
not  come  to  me ! It  looks,  does  it  not,  as  if  in  some  strange 
and  fairy-like  way  he  really  knew  what  was  happening,  and 
had  known  it  all  along  from  the  very  beginning!  O father! 
can  he  be — do  you  think — can  he  be  an  Angel  in  disguise? 
And,  to  be  sure,  I patted  him,  and  thought  he  was  only  a 
dog!” 
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As  the  boy,  an  awed  expression  in  his  lifted  blue  eyes,  gave 
utterance  to  this  naive  idea,  I glanced  at  St.  Aubyn’s  face,  and 
saw  that,  though  his  lips  smiled,  his  eyes  were  grave  and  full  of 
grateful  wonder. 

He  turned  towards  the  peasants  grouped  around  us,  and  in 
their  own  language  recited  to  them  the  child’s  story.  They 
listened  intently,  from  time  to  time  exchanging  among  them- 
selves intelligent  glances  and  muttering  interjections  expressive 
of  astonishment.  When  the  last  word  of  the  tale  was  spoken, 
the  elder  Raoul,  who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  gazing 
out  over  the  sunlit  valley  of  the  Arblen,  removed  his  hat  with  a 
reverent  gesture  and  crossed  himself. 

“God  forgive  us  miserable  sinners,”  he  said  humbly,  “and 
pardon  us  our  human  pride!  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  whom 
Augustin  and  I beheld  in  our  vision,  ministering  to  the  lad,  is 
no  other  than  the  dog  Gluck  who  lives  at  the  monastery  out 
yonder ! And  while  we  men  are  lucid  only  once  a year,  he  has 
the  seeing  gift  all  the  year  round,  and  the  good  God  showed 
him  the  lad  in  this  cave,  when  we,  forsooth,  should  have  looked 
for  him  in  vain.  I know  that  every  day  Gluck  is  sent  from  the 
monastery  laden  with  food  and  drink  to  a poor  widow  living  up 
yonder  over  the  ravine.  She  is  infirm  and  bed-ridden,  and  her 
little  grand-daughter  takes  care  of  her.  Doubtless  the  poor  soul 
took  the  sous  in  the  basket  to  be  the  gift  of  the  brothers,  and, 
as  her  portion  is  not  always  the  same  from  day  to  day,  but 
depends  on  what  they  can  spare  from  the  store  set  apart  for 
almsgiving,  she  would  not  notice  the  diminished  cakes  and  milk, 
save  perhaps  to  grumble  a little  at  the  increase  of  the  beggars 
who  trespassed  thus  on  her  pension.” 

There  was  silence  among  us  for  a moment,  then  St.  Aubyn’s 
boy  spoke. 

“ Father,”  he  asked,  tremulously,  “ shall  I not  see  that  good 
Gluck  again  and  tell  the  monks  how  he  saved  me,  and  how  Fritz 
and  Bruno  brought  you  here  ? ” 

“Yes,  my  child,”  answered  St  Aubyn,  rising,  and  drawing 
the  boy’s  hand  into  his  own,  “ we  will  go  and  find  Gluck,  who 
knows,  no  doubt,  all  that  has  passed  to-day,  and  is  waiting  for 
us  at  the  monastery.” 

“ We  must  ford  the  torrent,”  said  Augustin  ; the  bridge  was 
carried  off  by  last  year’s  avalanche,  but  with  six  of  us  and  the 
dogs  it  will  be  easy  work.” 

Twilight  was  falling;  and  already  the  stars  of  Christmas  Eve 
VOL.  xxxvi.  KK 
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climbed  the  frosty  heavens  and  appeared  above  the  snowy  far-off 
peaks. 

Filled  with  gratitude  and  wonder  at  all  the  strange  events  of 
the  day  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  ford,  and  by  the  help  of 
ropes  and  stocks  our  whole  party  landed  safely  on  the  valley 
side.  Another  half-hour  brought  us  into  the  warm  glow  of  the 
monk’s  refectory  fire,  where,  while  supper  was  prepared,  the 
worthy  brothers  listened  to  a tale  at  least  as  marvellous  as  any 
legend  in  their  ecclesiastical  repertory.  I fancy  they  must  have 
felt  a pang  of  regret  that  holy  Mother  Church  would  find  it 
impossible  to  bestow  upon  Gluck  and  his  two  noble  sons  the 
dignity  of  canoiiization. 

ANNA  KINGSFORD. 
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The  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  English  Catholic  news- 
papers, probably  regard  with  unmixed  wonder  the  constantly- 
recurring  “ Gothic  and  Classical  Controversy/’  and  the  truculent 
letters  in  which  the  champions  of  the  styles  embody  their 
favourite  views.  To  such  persons,  an  attempt  to  give  a precise 
statement  of  the  causes  of  the  controversy,  and  an  examination 
into  the  chief  arguments  by  which  either  style  is  defended  and 
attacked,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service,  and  may  prove  of  some 
little  general  interest. 

At  the  commencement  it  is  well  to  define  the  precise  meaning 
attached  to  the  two  words,  “Gothic”  and  “Classical,”1  as 
they  will  be  constantly  used  in  the  following  article.  By 
“ Gothic,”  then,  is  understood  that  style  which  first  rose  in  this 
country  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  finally 
extinguished  soon  after  the  change  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  a general  preponderance  of  vertical  lines.  During  the  above 
period  this  style  was,  in  England  (and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe),  exclusively  used  for  churches  and  all  public  buildings. 
“ Classical,”  or,  more  correctly,  “ Renaissance  ” architecture,  is 
that  which  first  came  into  use  in  Italy  (at  about  the  time  when 
Gothic  in  England  was  showing  its  most  gorgeous  develop- 
ments), and  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  architectural 


1 It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  vestments,  ornaments,  and  other  articles  of 
church  furniture,  or  decoration,  in  use  here  in  England,  are  in  the  vilest  style  of 
modern  French  “art,”  flimsy,  unsubstantial,  and  meretricious;  badly  designed,  and 
badly  executed;  and  yet,  being  such,  pass  current  either  as  “Gothic,”  or  the  very 
newest  from  Rome,  whereby  false  ideas  as  to  what  is  “Roman”  and  what  is 
“ Gothic  ” are  engendered,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  opportunities  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  devotional  objects  in  good  taste  are  but  few;  a miserable  “tradition” 
is  formed  in  England,  ecclesiastical  art  is  almost  non-existent,  and  money,  instead  of 
circulating  here,  finds  its  way  across  the  Channel  into  the  pockets  of  the  shop- 
keepers round  St.  Sulpice.  These  considerations  may  appear  trivial,  but  it  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  English  Catholics  to  allow  their  altars  to  be  “ decorated  ” with  objects, 
of  a style  and  composition  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  see  in  their  private  houses. 
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details  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  buildings,  to  suit  modem 
tastes  and  requirements.  This  style  is  embodied  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  in  Rome : and,  from  having  been  adopted  in  most 
of  the  public  buildings  in  that  city,  has  received  the  additional 
title  of  “ Roman.”  Its  most  important  non-Catholic  representa- 
tive in  this  country  is  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London;  and  among 
Catholics,  the  new  Church  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  older  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Moorfields,  will  be  the  largest  and  best-known 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  Classical  style  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  To  come  to  the  point  Broadly  stated,  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  Gothic,  are  as  follows.  First,  that  Gothic 
architecture  is  exclusively  the  style  which  grew  out  of  Christi- 
anity ; and  in  this  sense  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  only 
Christian  style.  Second,  that  it  is  thereby  suited  in  every 
detail  to  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies ; having,  in  most  of  its 
developments,  been  produced  for  them.  Third,  that  it  is  full  of 
a Christian  and  beautiful  symbolism ; and  lastly,  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently suited  both  to  the  climate  of  England,  and  to  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  English  nation  ; who,  it  is  claimed,  has 
never  ceased  to  associate  Pointed,  or  Gothic  architecture,  with 
the  temples  and  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  every  one, 
and  all  of  the  above  points,  superiority  is  claimed  for  the  Gothic 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Classical  or  Roman  style,  which 
finds  its  chief  advocates  amongst  those  who  have  visited  Rome, 
and  who  see  in  the  fact,  that  the  chief  churches  in  that  city  are 
built  in  the  Classical  style,  a conclusive  and  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  the  universal  adoption  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture in  all  buildings  designed  for  Catholic  worship.  Apart, 
however,  from  this,  doubtless  praiseworthy,  but  still  purely  senti- 
mental contention,  the  chief  claims  on  the  consideration  of 
Catholic  architects  and  church-builders  in  this  country,  made 
by  the  Classicalists,  are  as  follows  : great  facilities  for  seeing 
the  ceremonies  of  Mass,  and  other  functions,  including,  of 
course,  the  post-Reformation  rites  of  Exposition  and  Benedic- 
tion ; wall-space,  available  for  pictures,  frescoes,  temporary 
altars,  shrines,  &c. ; facilities  for  bright  and  cheerful  decoration 
during  great  festivals,  and  dark  and  gloomy  hangings  in  seasons 
of  penance  and  mourning.  These  three  points,  we  understand, 
are  those  most  often,  and  most  strongly  (together  with  many 
minor  contentions,  affecting  the  shape  of  cruets,  sance-bells, 
mitres,  &c.),  urged  by  the  admirers  of  Classical  art. 

The  first  claim  of  the  Goths  to  the  exclusive  title  of  11  Chris- 
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tian,”  cannot,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  be  advanced  by  the 
“ Romans  ” in  the  only  sense  to  which  importance  can  be 
attached,  viz.,  origitial  production  by  Christians  for  Christian 
worship ; though  in  a minor,  or  accidental  sense,  it  is  conceded 
to  any  non-Gothic  style  that  any  individual  may  choose  to 
adapt  to  the  arrangement  of  a Catholic  church.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  choose  to  assert  this  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Classical 
style,  would  seem  to  forget  that  there  may  be  a vast  difference 
between  a Christian  church,  and  a building  built  in  the  Christian 
style  of  architecture  ; the  former  may  have  been  a temple  of 
Venus,  and  the  latter  may  be  a Protestant  conventicle.  This 
admitted  (and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  even  contested),  and  the 
fact  that  every  other  definite  style  in  use  in  Europe  likewise 
fails  to  fulfil  the  necessary  condition  being  remembered — it  is 
only  just  that  this  first  point  should  be  finally  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Goths.  The  second  point,  as  it  stands,  is  not  equally 
tenable,  as  a detailed  examination  will  clearly  show.  Previous 
to  the  (so-called)  Reformation,  the  only  way — apart  from  the 
ordinary  Mass  itself — in  which  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  was 
offered  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  was,  as  now,  reserved 
in  a ciborium,  or  tabernacle  (which  was  frequently  in  the 
form  of  a dove),  placed  on  or  above  the  altar,  or,  exposed 
in  a monstrance  during  a procession,  but  never,  as  in  the 
rites  of  Exposition  or  Benediction,  apart  from  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Mass.  On  the  introduction  of  the  above-mentioned 
rites,  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  churches  became 
necessary. 

This  alteration  mainly  took  the  form  of  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  chancel-screens.  These  screens,  once  almost 
universally  in  use,  served  to  support  the  large  rood,  or  crucifix, 
with  its  accompanying  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John,  and 
also  to  form  the  raised  place  from  which  the  Holy  Gospel,  the 
Exultet , &c.,  were  chanted  to  the  people.  The  latter  hymn  is 
chanted  in  many  of  the  churches  in  Rome,  from  the  permanent 
stone,  or  marble,  atnbones ; in  all  other  places,  from  a temporary 
raised  desk.  According  to  the  ancient  use  of  Sarum,  the  rood- 
screen  was  also  the  “ conspicuous  place  ” from  which  seven 
choristers  sang  the  hymn,  Gloria , laus  et  honor , alternately  with 
the  clergy,  during  the  Palm  Sunday  procession.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  screen  represented  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the 
choristers,  the  Jewish  people.  The  sedilia , or  arched  recesses, 
forming  permanent  seats  for  the  sacred  ministers,  on  the  Epistle 
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side  of  the  high  altar,  which  are  a conspicuous  and  beautiful 
feature  of  so  many  ancient  churches  in  this  country,  are  only 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  practical  inconvenience  of  dis- 
posing of  the  stiff  embroidered  vestments,  now  so  generally  in 
use  ; but  otherwise,  and  provided  they  are  always  built  on  the 
same  level,  there  is  every  reason  why  this  beautiful  architectural 
and  decorative  feature  should  still  be  retained.2 

The  objection  of  the  Classicals  to  eastern  windows,  as 
tending  to  dazzle  worshippers,  is  not  an  obvious  or  weighty  one, 
to  those  who  have  assisted  at  functions  in  properly  orientated 
churches,  like  St.  Etheldreda’s,  Ely  Place,  or  the  College  Chapel, 
Old  Hall  Green  ; and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a miscon- 
ception, and  applicable  only  to  those  churches  which  have  “east’* 
windows  turned  towards  the  south.  Drapery,  a picture  (as  in 
St.  Mary’s,  Moorfields),  statuary  (as  in  the  Madeleine,  Paris), 
and  many  other  decorative  objects,  are  often  far  more  con- 
spicuous and  “catching”  to  the  eye  than  a richly  coloured  and 
properly  placed  east  window  is,  after  the  very  early  morning 
hours. 

The  shape  and  size  of  holy  water  stoups  is  also  a minor 
matter  of  dispute.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a regular 
ceremonial  appointed  for  presenting  holy  water  to  distinguished 
persons  on  entering  a church,  and  none  for  offering  it  on  their 
departure,  it  would  appear  that  originally  it  was  customary 
only  to  take  it  on  entering,  a custom  still  very  generally  observed 
in  Rome  itself.  Pugin  explains  this  custom  as  being  a modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  and  universal  practice  of  actually  washing 
the  hands  and  mouth  before  taking  part  in  public  prayer. 
However,  as  this  practice  is  obviously  not  enjoined  at  the 
present  time,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  retain  the  ancient  shape 
of  the  stoup — which  apparently  was  designed  to  be  used  for 
some  such  purpose — when  that  adopted  by  the  “ Romans  ” of 
a shallow  basin  is  obviously  more  convenient  and  practicable. 
The  modern  usage  of  placing  the  stoup  inside  the  church, 
is,  however,  an  unnecessary  and  unseemly  sacrifice  of  ancient 
tradition  to  modern  ideas  and  convenience  ; and  in  this  respect, 
we  fear,  many  modern  Gothic  architects  have  sinned  as  griev- 
ously as  their  Classical  opponents. 

Another  subject  of  contention,  is  the  position  of  chapels* 
or  altars,  of  our  Lady  and  the  saints.  The  traditional  custom 

2 Fine  examples  exist  in  Dorchester  Church,  Oxon,  Grafton  Underwood  Church, 
Northants,  and  in  several  other  English  churches. 
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in  England  was,  that  they  should  be  round  the  east  end  of 
the  church  only;  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  custom  was 
almost  invariably  adhered  to.  Westminster  Abbey,  Christ- 
church Priory,  Hampshire,  and  all  the  old  Cathedrals  form 
notable  examples.  In  some  abbey  churches,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  altars  were  occasionally  placed  in  the 
nave,  or  in  the  chapels  opening  out,  or  screened  off  from 
other  parts  of  the  church.  Convenience,  regulated  by  a scru- 
pulous observance  of  the  rubrics,  regulations,  and  traditions  of 
the  Church,  seems  to  have  guided  mediaeval  architects  and 
church  decorators  in  these  as  in  other  matters.  In  Classical 
churches,  however,  the  altars  or  chapels  are  what  their  modern 
name  implies,  “ side  chapels,”  being  usually  lateral,  and  placed 
against  the  north  and  south  walls ; in  further  opposition  to  the 
ancient  custom,  which  ruled  that  every  altar  should  orientate, 
or  turn  to  the  east.  The  first  part  of  this  contention,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  been  abandoned  by  all  but  the  very  strictest  medi- 
aevalists,  since  both  Farm  Street  and  the  new  Dominican  Priory 
Church  have  lateral  chapels ; placed,  however,  mostly  with 
altars  facing  the  same  way  as  the  high  altar,  and  therefore  not 
sharing  the  inconvenience  of  those  arranged  as  in  the  old 
London  Oratory,  where  a person  hearing  Mass  at  the  “high,” 
might  be  viewed  in  profile  on  either  side  by  people  hearing 
Masses  at  opposite  chapels — a position  not  tending  to  devotion  ; 
as  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  suffered  in  this  way,  can 
testify. 

The  symbolism  of  church  architecture  next  claims  our 
attention.  In  itself,  the  vertical  principle,  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  pointed  style,  is  a beautiful  emblem  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  majestic  spires  of 
so  many  English  cathedrals  and  churches.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  than  the  system  of  symbolism  embodied  in  a complete 
Gothic  church.  The  porch  (generally  placed  on  the  south), 
containing  the  holy  water,  represents  admission  into  the  church 
through  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  further  symbolized  by  the 
font,  placed  within  the  church  indeed,  but  near  the  door. 
Anciently,  the  first  parts  both  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
of  Matrimony  were  performed  in  this  part  of  the  building,  and 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  this  ancient  discipline  should  not, 
where  practicable,  be  restored.  The  nave  (from  the  Latin, 
navis)  is  a figure  of  the  Ship  of  the  Church,  and  is  that  portion 
of  the  sacred  building  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  and 
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not  for  the  celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries,  a further 
objection  to  the  placing  of  altars  against  the  pillars  of  the 
nave,  or  elsewhere,  where  at  least  part  of  the  faithful  must 
turn  their  backs  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  chancel, 
sub-divided  into  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  is  that  part  devoted 
to  this  sacred  purpose,  and  was  appropriately  screened  off 
from  the  nave  by  a screen,  surmounted  by  the  rood  or  large 
crucifix,  signifying  that  entrance  to  Heaven  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  retain  this  eloquent  piece  of  symbolism,  it  would  be 
well  to  substitute  a rood-beam  (against  which  there  can  be  no 
objection)  for  the  practically  obsolete  screen  and  loft.  In  many 
of  these  points  it  is  quite  possible  that  a classical  church  should 
be  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  where  it  lamentably  fails  is  in  the 
detail  of  its  construction  and  decoration.  The  former  is,  plainly 
speaking,  founded  on  no  principle  whatever,  except  that  of 
making  things  appear  to  be  what  they  are  not.  Bricks  are 
covered  with  plaster,  to  look  like  stone ; stone  is  painted  to 
look  like  marble  ; wood  is  gilt  to  look  like  metal  ; and  indeed 
the  one  object  of  the  inventors  of  this  meretricious  style  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  as  much  show  with  as  little  substance  as 
possible.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  has  this  system  (or  rather 
want  of  system)  been  carried,  that  it  is  now  practically  a recog- 
nized fact,  that  everything  that  is  “ Roman  ” is  not  what  it 
appears  to  be.  Decoration,  both  in  substance  and  in  colour,  is 
as  a matter  of  fact  confined  to  the  copying  of  purely  Pagan 
symbols,  such  as  urns,  torches,  cupids,  fauns,  and  other  objects, 
perfectly  suitable  and  appropriate  in  the  temples  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed,  but  glaringly  meaningless,  and  even 
revolting  in  a Christian  church.  The  great  classical  painters,  too 
— Raphael  (in  his  later  works),  Correggio,  Rubens,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  for  instance — in  many  well-known  cases,  turned  their 
absolutely  unrivalled  knowledge  of  colour  and  the  human  form, 
to  the  production  of  groups  of  muscular  figures,  perfect  as  studies 
of  anatomy,  but,  even  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  are  neither 
inartistic  nor  uneducated,  far  more  appropriate  to  the  galleries 
of  a museum  in  a heathen  city,  than  to  the  decoration  of  the 
house  of  God  ; and  whose  presence  there  would  often  seem  to 
show  a most  unaccountable  absence  of  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  However,  to  prove  another  wrong  does  not  necessarily 
prove  oneself  right,  and  before  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
relative  position  of  Gothic  and  Classical  decoration  and  detail,  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  point  out  a few  facts  in  favour  of  the  older 
style.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  Gothic  construction  is,  that 
everything  should  appear  to  be  what  it  is,  and  no  more.  That 
this  is  a morally  correct  and  true  principle,  nobody  will  dispute ; 
if  then  it  is  right  in  spiritual  things,  is  it  not  also  commendable 
in  material  things,  especially  in  such  an  important  affair  as  the 
erection  of  a building  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  material  repre- 
sentative of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the  one 
Witness  of  Truth  ? In  such  a building  should  not  truth  be 
patent  in  every  detail,  and  where  is  it  so  obvious  as  in  a Gothic 
temple  ? The  exterior  is  a complete  index  to  what  is  within  ; 
nothing  is  hidden  ; all  is  honestly  shown,  simple  or  elaborate ; 
groined  roof,  pinnacled  buttress,  cunningly  wrought,  gilt  and 
painted  wood  or  iron  work ; belfry,  turret,  tower  and  spire — all 
are  of  their  kind  perfect,  and  most  appropriate  to  their  several 
uses.  The  more  you  look  into  them,  the  more  are  you  struck 
with  their  fitness,  their  beauty,  and  their  truth.  Is  not  a building 
of  which  these  are  the  characteristics  (so  far  as  man  can  make 
it),  a fit  dwelling-place  for  the  Holy  and  True  God  ? Enough. 
If  truth  is  to  be  the  test,  it  is  obvious  which  will  fall  of  the 
contending  styles.  Magna  est  veritas  ct  prcevalebit.  As  the 
Classical  painters  of  sacred  pictures  appear  to  have  worked  on 
one  principle,  so  the  Gothic  or  Mediaeval  worked  on  another.  The 
former  we  have  already  commented  on,  so  far  as  our  subject  is 
concerned  ; the  latter  remain.  Who  has  gazed  on  the  faces  of 
Fra  Angelico’s,  Francia’s,  Perugino’s,  or  Botticelli’s  saints  and 
angels,  and  not  felt  that,  despite  the  crudeness  of  drawing  and 
possible  ignorance  of  perspective,  they  were  indeed  like  reve- 
lations from  Heaven,  in  their  unearthly  beauty  and  calm  rest 
and  happiness  ? Whatever  artistic  enthusiasts  may  assert,  it  is 
better  to  sacrifice  drawing  or  anatomy  to  expression  and 
religious  feeling  (though  now  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
sacrifices  should  be  made),  and  not  to  use  a sacred  subject  as 
a mere  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  a quantity  of  anatomical 
studies. 

The  last  point  we  have  noted  for  review  is  the  suitability  of 
the  Gothic  style  to  the  climate  of  England,  and,  still  more 
important,  to  the  associations  and  predispositions  of  the  English 
people.  On  the  part  of  the  Goths,  it  is  forcibly  urged  that  the 
sloping  roof,  deeply  cut  mouldings,  and  broken  sky-line  of  a 
Gothic  building,  are  far  more  appropriate  to  this  dull  and  rainy 
climate,  than  the  lead  flats,  shallow  mouldings,  and  horizontal 
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lines  of  Classical  buildings,  of  any  kind,  which  can  only  appear 
in  their  perfection  in  the  clear  and  sunny  lands  of  their  birth. 
It  is  often  urged  by[tthose  who  are  comparatively  indifferent, 
why,  if  Gothic  is  as  superior  as  its  votaries  claim,  was  it  ever 
abandoned  ? To  this  we  can  only  reply,  we  do  not  know ; and 
in  return  ask  another  question  : Do  men  always  choose  that 
which  is  best  for  them  ? To  which  it  can  only  be  replied,  that 
they  do  not,  because  in  many  cases  they  do  not  like  it,  and 
prefer  something  else.  This  is  possibly  the  original  reason  why 
Gothic  was  abandoned,  and  the  Classical  style  adopted  ; since 
the  former  is  avowedly  in  keeping  with  that  spirit  which  makes 
the  Psalmist  say,  Peccatum  meum  contra  me  est  semper.  In 
England,  surrounded  by  the  vast  and  solemn  monuments  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  which  are  still  regarded  with  awe  and  respect, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  ordinary  Englishman  to 
associate  that  ancient  faith  with  any  other  style  of  architecture 
(unless,  indeed,  he  has  travelled  to  Rome,  which  the  ordinary 
person  alluded  to  does  not  do).  Of  course  he  may  be  mistaken 
and  deluded  in  so  doing.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  As  he  does 
so,  would  it  not  be  best  to  take  advantage  of  his  predispositions, 
and  show  him  that  the  Catholic  Church  now  is  the  same  that 
erected  those  buildings*  whose  ruins  he  admires ; and  that  that 
Church  alone  can  make  use  of  such  buildings,  use  for  which  they 
were  obviously  intended  ? 

Into  the  “ Musical  ” or  “Vestment  ” controversies  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter,  though  each  may  be  considered  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  strictly  architectural  question  ; the  same  principles, 
of  symbolic  art  opposed  to  realistic  art,  being  involved  in  alL 
Until  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  both  Church  music 
and  vestments  are  enforced  by  competent  authority,  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  a style 
suited  to  and  in  keeping  with  the  edifice  in  which  they  are 
respectively  to  be  used,  should  be  adopted  and  maintained  in 
both  the  above  matters.  Gothic  cut  vestments  and  materials 
seem  as  glaringly  incongruous  in  a classical  temple  as  modem 
French  or  Roman  do  in  a chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  great  Pugin. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  distinctly  disclaims  any  attempt  or 
intention  to  dogmatize  on  a subject  which,  by  competent  autho- 
rity, has  been  left  open.  It  has  only  been  attempted,  in  all  charity, 
to  apply  general  principles — given  for  guidance  in  open  questions 
— to  particular  subjects,  which  the  activity  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  has  brought  into  prominence.  The  question  is  not  what 
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has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  what  it  is  best  to  do  in  the  future. 
That  the  Church  has  done  great  works  with  instruments  that 
seem  scarcely  worthy  of  her,  is  no  conclusive  argument  that  such 
instruments  should  be  chosen , when  others  that  do  appear  fitting 
are  at  hand  ; and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  what  is 
fitting  and  admirably  suited  to  the  service  of  the  Church  under 
one  set  of  circumstances,  may  be  totally  out  of  place  and 
unworthy  in  another.  In  most  of  the  once  Catholic  nations 
of  the  Continent,  the  Church  has  been  defrauded  or  robbed 
of  her  princely  revenues ; her  Head  himself  is  practically 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful  ; and  in  but  few  places 
can  she  appear  in  her  ancient  glory.  While  sorrowfully  admit- 
ting these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  better  that  English 
Catholics  should  strive  to  resuscitate  the  mediaeval  splendour  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  this  land,  instead  of  seeking  to  approxi- 
mate their  taste  to  a comparatively  new  and  certainly  doubtful 
foreign  standard  ? 

We  can  most  confidently  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
use  of  a national  style  incompatible  with  the  deepest  loyalty 
and  affection  for  the  Holy  See,  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  whose 
faith  teaches  them  that  unity  is  an  essential  note  of  Christ’s 
Church,  and  that  only  in  communion  with  that  See  is  unity  to 
be  found. 

G.  AMBROSE  LEE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

It  would  seem  that  Leofric,  though  disappointed  and  puzzled, 
had  been  able  to  console  himself  through  excess  or  defect  of 
nature.  Hope  must  have  been  excessive,  or  love  deficient; 
for  certain  it  is  that  he  showed  all  credible  signs  of  satisfaction 
in  dancing,  talking,  and  walking  about  with  the  Privileged 
Catholic’s  daughter  at  that  very  time,  to  say  nothing  of  before 
and  after. 

Crayston,  who  had  arrived  at  Monksgallows,  exactly  one 
minute  before  eight,  was  kindly  allowing  his  host  to  pump  him 
about  the  Stranger,  and  even  furnishing  him  with  catch-words, 
that  led  on,  as  if  by  accident.  The  information  amounted  to 
this : That  he  (the  Stranger)  wrote  to  Crayston  at  intervals. 
That,  when  he  did  so,  he  said  nothing  about  his  wishes  or 
intentions,  nothing  about  coming  back,  nothing  about  himself. 
Lord  Ledchester,  who  had  of  late  entertained  a suspicion  that 
somehow  the  Stranger’s  popery  would  be  less  grievous  than 
Leofric’s,  and  be  preferable  to  any  one  else,  except  those  whom 
the  turning  had  excluded,  wrote  a little  note  to  his  wife  in  these 
words,  and  sent  it  upstairs : 44  Make  him  tell  you  all  about  the 
Stranger.  I can’t  get  it  out  of  him.”  The  little  note  was  not 
required,  for  she  had  intended  to  cross-examine  Crayston  fully 
and  finally  on  that  point ; but  it  gave  some  relief  to  him,  and 
when  she  appeared,  conversation  flowed  well  enough,  with 
Crayston’s  help. 

Lady  Maud  did  not  appear. 

After  dinner  Crayston  said,  “ What  a lovely  evening ! The 
orangery  must  look  like  fairy-land  in  the  moonlight ; and  the 
view  from  it ” 

41  Suppose  we  go  there,”  said  Lady  Ledchester.  And  there 
they  went — that  is,  he  and  she,  as  both  had  intended  ; but  they 
forgot  the  orange  flowers,  and  the  moonlight  and  the  view 
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beyond.  Lord  Ledchester  estimated  his  position  as  grievous  in 
excess,  for  he  neither  knew  nor  could  imagine  what  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do  : whereupon  he  went  on  the  terrace,  looked 
about,  and  finding  no  solace  there,  came  back. 

44  I don’t  know  when  my  guests  will  return  from  Raven’s 
Combe,”  said  Crayston  to  Lady  Ledchester  in  the  orangery. 
44  Leofric  Dytchley  will  keep  it  up  as  long  as  he  can.” 

44  Will  he  ? ” said  Lady  Ledchester. 

44  Yes,  he  will.  I shouldn't  wonder  if  he  married  that  lively 
young  lady — I mean,  if  she  will  accept  him.” 

44  And  yet  he  was  not  much  with  her.  He  followed  us  all 
over  the  grounds,  and  went  away  looking  miserable.  I was 
quite  sorry  for  him.” 

44  You  needn’t  be  that.  He  isn’t  made  of  the  stuff  to  feel 
much  or  long.” 

44  Well,  I really  was,  and  felt  quite  angry'  with  Maud  for  not 
preventing  it.  I can’t  bear  that  any  one  should  fancy  himself 
led  on  beyond — what  he  may  be  sure  of.” 

The  prudent  reservation  puzzled  him.  Was  it  a general 
principle  only  ? or  did  it  apply  to  the  case  in  point  ? He 
thought  not,  and  wished  likewise  with  all  his  might ; but  then, 
his  knowledge  of  women  was  limited  to  a few  types,  not  of  the 
higher  sort  He  felt  the  want,  was  angry  with  it,  snubbed  it  as 
an  impertinent  interference  with  his  intellectual  prerogatives : 
but  there  it  was,  or  rather,  was  not,  and  there  was  Lady  Led- 
chester, who  had  told  him  precisely  so  much.  She  was  not 
going  to  say  more  about  it,  nor  he  to  ask  the  question — assuredly 
not.  If  he  did,  she  would  infer  that  he  had  asked  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  Stranger.  Just  then  he  saw,  and  she  did  not  see, 
that  Lady  Maud  had  come  into  the  orangery  through  another 
door.  This  was  one  of  the  serviceable  accidents  that  he  had 
often  utilized  in  the  course  of  his  prosperous  life,  and  he  began 
to  utilize  it  now. 

44  Ah  ! but  you  mustn’t  think  that  as  regards  her,”  he  said, 
directing  his  voice  on  one  side  of  the  large  orange-trees  behind 
which  Lady  Maud  was  then  passing  slowly.  44  A man  like 
young  Dytchley  is  so  dense,  that  he  wouldn’t  see  anything  less 
than  a decided  snub.” 

44  Yes ; but  his  religion,  you  know,  makes  one  tolerate  what 
one  couldn’t  otherwise  have  endured  for  her,”  said  Lady  Led- 
chester. 

Thought  Crayston  to  himself  as  gruffly  as  mental  words  can 
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represent  gruffness,  “ I don't  care  what  you  feel  about  it" 
Then  he  said  aloud  to  Lady  Ledchester,  “ But  the  religion 
would  hardly  make  you  wish  for  such  a marriage  as  that,  surely. 
I felt  for  her  so  much,  that  I was  thankful  when  the  whole  thing 
was  over;  and  I longed,  all  the  time,  to  rescue  her  from  it. 
Average  young  ladies  would  have  seen  what  he  meant,  and  got 
rid  of  him,  if  they  didn’t  like  it ; but  she  has  the  simplicity  of  a 
noble  nature,  and  the  consideration  for  others.  Her  manner 
was  a sufficient  warning  off — sufficient  for  any  one.  I could  see 
it,  though  I was  walking  behind." 

Lady  Maud  was  in  a difficult  position.  She  must  either 
show  herself,  or  risk  being  seen  in  going  back,  or  remain  an 
involuntary  eavesdropper.  She  bent  forward  to  see  which  way 
they  were  looking,  and  saw  their  faces  turned  in  the  direction  by 
which  alone  she  could  pass. 

“ I shall  seem  to  have  listened,"  she  thought,  “ if  I try  to  go 
back.  Shall  I show  myself?"  Shivering  at  the  idea,  she 
moved  as  far  away  as  possible,  watched  until  they  turned  in 
their  walk,  so  that  their  backs  were  towards  her,  and  passed  into 
a small  conservatory  within,  where  she  could  no  longer  hear 

them.  But  Crayston  had  seen  the  movement  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  eye,  and  he  edged  his  way  towards  the  half-open  door,  so 
that  she  must  either  stay  and  hear  him,  or  go  and  be  seen 
opening  another  door  into  the  house. 

“You  think  me  hard  upon  him,"  he  added,  “but  I really  am 
not.  He’’ would  never  do  for  her . It  is  out  of  the  question. 
You  never  could  make  anything  of  him.  He  is  a fool,  and 
worse,  and  is  getting  over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

“ In  debt  ? is  he  ? I had  no  idea  of  that." 

“ It  is  so,  though,  I can  assure  you.  I know  it  for  a fact." 

“Your  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  poor  dear  Maud,” 
said  Lady  Ledchester,  “is  very  consoling  in  one’s  troubles — 
very.  She  is  all  you  say ; and  that  makes  the  whole  thing  so 
much  worse." 

“ In  one  point  of  view,"  said  Crayston,  “ it  does,  of  course 
When  one  loves  and  admires  what  is  truly  good  and  beautiful, 
one  longs  that  all  things  relating  to  it  should  be  of  the  best:  but 

then,  as  things  are,  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  it  so.  Qualities  and 
actions  are  appreciated  as  they  are  understood  ; and  the  nobler 
they  are  the  fewer  will  understand  them,  because  the  many  are 
too  far  below.  Geese  (if  the  story  is  true)  stoop  when  they  go 
under  an  archway.  I have  never  tested  the  fact  myself,  but  I 
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do  know  that  average  people,  when  they  are  ignorantly  and 
insensibly  under  the  influence  of  a higher  nature  than  their  own, 
are  no  wiser  than  the  typical  goose.” 

Lady  Ledchester  was  not  quite  sure  that  her  knowledge  of 
the  world  included  so  much ; but  so  greatly  did  she  appreciate 
the  praise  of  Lady  Maud,  at  least  as  to  the  amount,  that  she 
was  unable  to  conceal  her  pleasure.  “ I suppose  they  do,”  she 
said.  “ I am  sure  they  do.  I have — I must  have  seen  it — and 
I know,  of  course,  that  nothing  is,  or  can  be  perfect  in  this 
world.  But  you  see,  it  isn’t  quite  that.  Religion  is  the  great 
obstacle.  It  shuts  out  the  good  and  the  high  minded — just 
those  who  would  be  the  most  satisfactory.  I have  only  known 
one,  of  her  religion,  that  I thought  was — or,  at  least,  might  be, 
ought  to  be — worthy  of  her.  But  the  truth  seems  impossible  to 
get  at” 

This  was  intended  to  extract  something  about  the  Stranger  ; 
but  Crayston  preferred  unknown  quantities  just  then. 

“ Are  you  quite  sure,”  he  said,  “ that  the  religious  convictions 
or  persuasions,  or  opinions  of  the  satisfactory  men  would  turn 
out  to  be  so  very  solid  ? My  notion  is  that  you  must  look  a 
good  deal  lower  in  the  scale  of  motives,  as  a rule.  Most  men 
lose,  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  very  much,  by  going  back  to 
the  old  religion  of  England,  because  the  country  has  rejected  it 
and  persists  in  attributing  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  of  having 
done  so,  though  the  rich  are  practically  much  poorer,  and  pau- 
perism has  become  an  institution.  People  take  the  Establish- 
ment to  be  a sort  of  Palladium,  and  individuals  know  that,  if 
they  drop  it,  they  will  decidedly  be  the  losers.  I don’t  think 
much  of  a man  for  merely  sticking  to  that  and  going  to  church 
on  Sunday  mornings — not  even  if  he  writes  a letter  to  a news- 
paper about  1 our  beautiful  liturgy  ’ — unless  I happen  to  know 
more  of  him  than  is  generally  known  about  sons-in-law  before 
the  fact.” 

“Yes,  of  course — one  must.  But  one  can  be  sure  of  some, 
you  know.” 

44  No  doubt ; but  Protestantism  isn’t  the  only  test  of  that 
It  has  the  lion’s  portion  of  all  worldly  advantages,  but  it  can’t 
put  a protective  duty  on  personal  qualities.” 

44  No,  of  course  not.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  are  so  few.” 

“Yes:  and  that  would  make  the  addition-sum  less.  But 
don’t  you  find  as  good  diamonds  in  Hunt  and  Roskell’s  counter 
as  if  you  had  his  whole  collection,  set  and  unset,  before  you  to 
choose'fromj?  ” 
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44  Yes : but  my  personal  knowledge  of  Roman  Catholics,  you 
know,  is  so  limited  : and  when  one  knows  that,  to  begin  with, 
their  religion  is  false ” 

11  Are  we  so  very  certain  of  that  ? ” said  Crayston,  assuring 
himself  by  a cautious  glance  at  the  half-open  door  that  Lady 
Maud  must  hear  what  he  said.  44  We  may  be  right  in  conscience 
and  wrong  in  belief.  After  all,  they  only  believe  more  than  we 
were  taught  to  believe,  not  less ; and  they  can  give  a much 
better  account  of  their  belief  than  we  do.  Suppose  they  should 
turn  out  to  be  right  ? ” 

“You  always  were  the  most  mysterious  of  men/*  said  Lady 
Ledchester,  looking  at  him  curiously ; 44  but  I own  that  I am 
surprised  at  hearing  you  say  that.” 

44  And  yet/*  said  he,  44 1 only  stated  a fact,  without  note  or 
comment.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  They  have  the  words 
of  Scripture  for  the  Real  Presence,  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  for  the  power  of  the  Keys,  for  the  continuance  and 
indefectibility  of  their  Church.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
defined  as  it  is,  follows  logically,  and  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion cannot  reasonably  be  denied  without  denying  the  Incarna- 
tion.” 

44  Oh  ! how  can  you  say  that  ? ” 

44  Well,  if  our  Saviour  is  God,  and  the  Virgin  was  His 
Mother,  the  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  God,  and  sin  of  any  kind, 
even  without  actual  commission  of  it,  would  be  strangely  out 
of  place  in  her.  In  fact,  many  good  churchmen  in  the 
Established  Church  are  beginning  to  see  that.” 

44 1 don’t  see  it.  She  was  only  a woman.” 

44  Yes  ; but  their  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  so  was  Eve, 
who  certainly  was  created  without  original  sin ; secondly,  that 
what  they  call  actual  sin  (sin  committed,  not  inherited)  is 
unthinkable  of  one  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  Mother  of  God. 
They  would  tell  you  that,  and  I don’t  see  any  answer  to  it,  if 
you  believe  in  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human 
Natures.  Genuine  Protestants,  as  a rule,  don’t  understand  it  so. 

They  take  her  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Man  only ” 

44  Well ! and  how  can  she  be  the  Mother  of  her  Creator  ? ” 

44  By  His  being  born  of  her.  If  A.B.  is  a duke’s  wife,  and  a 
duke’s  wife  is  a duchess,  A.B.  is  a duchess.  And  by  the  same 
necessity,  if  the  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  Christ  is 
God,  Mother  of  God  she  must  be.” 

44  But  He  was  God  before ” 
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“ And  the  duke  was  a duke  before  he  married ; but  after 
his  marriage,  he,  the  same  being,  is  both  a duke  and  a married 
man,  and  A.B.  is  his  wife  and  a duchess.  The  miraculous  union 
of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  cannot  undo  a fact  as  clear 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  Athanasian  Creed  com- 
pares the  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  Him  to 
the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  one  human  being.  ‘Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that/  they  would  say.  For  the  soul  and 
body  make  up  the  individual  man  and  woman,  and  the  soul 
can  live  without  the  body,  but  not  the  body  without  the  soul, 
just  as  the  Divine  Nature  could  be  without  the  human,  but  not 
vice  versa  as  regards  the  God-Man.  They  would  say  that ; 
and  they  would  ask  you  why,  when  you  take  literally  the  words 
about  Hell,  and  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  the  miraculous 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  other  things  that  are  contrary  to  our 
experience,  you  should  force  the  words  about  the  Real  Presence, 
and  about  St  Peter,  and  about  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
into  a metaphorical  sense,  against  their  obvious  meaning.” 

“ I shouldn't  care  if  they  did,”  said  she ; “ and  I wonder  at 
you.” 

“ Why  ? For  telling  you  what  they  can  and  do  say  ? 
Answer  them,  if  you  can,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union  and  the  words  of  Scripture  that  I have  referred  to.  / can't/' 

“I  should  ask  them  to  explain  first  how  He  can  be  in 
thousands  of  places  at  once ” 

“And  they  would  ask  you  how  He  fed  five  thousand  people 
with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fish,  and  filled  twelve  baskets 
with  the  fragments.  I have  been  looking  into  these  questions 
a good  deal  lately,  so  that  I know  what  they  have  to  say  on 
their  side.” 

“ Haven't  we  had  enough  of  this,  as  you  tell  me  that  I can’t 
answer  them  ? ” said  she. 

Crayston  was  firmly  of  that  opinion,  for  he  had  taken  care 
that  Lady  Maud  should  hear  what  he  said,  and  wanted  to  leave 
well  alone. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “and  I ought  to  be  at  home,  like  a well- 
behaved  host.” 

“No,”  said  she.  “They  won't  be  back  yet.  Now  what 
do  you  infer  from  all  these  wonderful  answers  that  you  talk 
about.” 

“Just  what  I began  with,”  said  he  in  a lower  voice,  directed 
away  from  Lady  Maud.  “That  we  are  not  sure  enough  of 
VOL.  xxxvi.  ll 
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Catholics  being  in  the  wrong  to  venture  on  condemning  their 
characteristic  doctrines  as  unquestionably  false.  But  I thought 
you  had  had  enough  of  the  subject.’* 

44  Yes — of  all  those  reasons  for  turning.  But  I wanted  to 
hear  what  you  had  to  say  about  the  diamonds  that  you  can 
find  as  abundantly  in  a small  number  as  in  a larger.” 

44  Not  so  many,”  said  he,  44  but  enough.  If  you  only  want 
one,  the  larger  numerical  choice  is  no  particular  advantage.” 

44  Yes  ; but  suppose  there  are  none  ? ” 

44 1 won’t  suppose  that,”  said  he. 

44 1 thought  I knew  one,”  she  said  ; 44  and  so  did  you.  What 
am  I to  think  of  him  ? You  must  have  seen  how  much  I wanted 
to  know  that ; and  you  might , as  so  very  old  a friend,  have  told 
me.  You  know  who  I mean.  I ask  you  now  once  for  all, 
plainly,  4 What  am  I to  think  of  him  ? * ” 

44 1 told  you  why  he  went  away,”  said  Crayston,  turning  his 
face  towards  the  spot  where  Lady  Maud  still  was. 

“You  told  me,”  said  she,  44 that  he  thought  of  going  over. 
Has  he  done  so  in  these  five  months,  or  not  ? ” 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

44 You  don’t?” 

44  No,  I don’t.  He  has  not  mentioned  it,  and  I felt  I could 
hardly  ask  him.” 

44  Was  it  on  account  of  Maud  that  he  thought  of  doing  so?” 
44  He  said  that  it  was  not.” 

44  Was  it  for  the  lady  you  spoke  of  once  ? ” 

44 What  lady?” 

44  The  lady — you  can’t  forget  what  you  said — some  foreigner, 
when  he  was  beginning  life.” 

44 1 never  thought  of  asking  him  that.” 

44  Still  you  must  have  an  opinion  about  it  I won’t  be  put  off 
in  that  way.” 

44 And  when,”  said  he,  44 did  I ever  do  so?  I assure  you 
solemnly  that  I never  felt  less  inclined  for  joking  than  I do 
now.” 

44  Then  give  me  your  opinion.” 

“Private  opinion  is  not  evidence,”  he  answered  with  much 
unwillingness  of  manner,  expression,  and  sound.  44 1 am  sure 
you  would  never  wish  me  to  forget  so  clear  a principle  of 
justice.” 

44  Is  all  your  justice  and  consideration,  then,  to  be  for  him 
only,  and  none  for  me  ? ” 
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Her  voice  was  so  terribly  appealing  that  he  shrank  from  it 
as  an  extravagance  in  the  economy  of  life,  and  turned  as  if  to 
leave  the  conservatory. 

44  Do  you  think  there  is  a lady  in  the  case  ? ” said  she,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  44  I ask  you  again.” 

“ Her  question  is  that  only,”  thought  he.  44  I am  not  bound 
to  say  more.” 

41  Do  you  think  there  is  a lady  in  the  case  ? ” repeated  Lady 
Ledchester,  grasping  his  arm  till  he  flinched  at  the  grip. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  to  hide  the  evil  light  that  was 
in  them,  and  said  in  a thick  voice,  “ I think  there  is — as  you 
will  have  it.” 

Lady  Ledchester’s  fingers  relaxed  their  hold.  She  asked 
no  more.  She  only  said,  44  Shall  we  go  in  ? ” 

Lady  Maud  had  heard  all  that  was  meant  for  her  to  hear, 
and  passed  from  the  conservatory  to  her  bed-room  ; but  whether 
seen  or  unseen  she  knew  not. 

Crayston  said  a few  words  to  Lord  Ledchester,  and  went 
home  to  receive  the  Privileged  Catholic. 

44  What  did  you  hear  ? ” said  Lord  Ledchester,  looking 
towards  the  door  just  closed. 

There  was  no  answer,  for  she  had  not  heard  him.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  breathing  short.  He  waited 
awhile,  came  nearer,  and  sitting  down  beside  her,  repeated  the 
question. 

44  He  seems  to  have  behaved  abominably,”  she  said. 

44  Are  you  sure  ? ” said  Lord  Ledchester. 

44  Yes,  as  far  as  I can  make  out  from  Mr.  Crayston,”  she 
answered,  and  then  looked  up  suddenly  into  his  face  with  a 
strange  meaning. 

44  What  is  it  ? ” he  said.  44 1 can’t  make  you  out.” 

44 1 wish  I could  make  him  out,”  she  answered.  44  He  has 
talked  of  nothing  else  all  this  evening  but  of  all  their  reason?  for 
turning.  I can  hardly  believe  it,  but ” 

44  Believe  what  ? can’t  you  tell  me  ? ” 

44 1 may  be  wrong,”  said  she.  “Very  likely  I am  wrong — 
most  likely — for  I have  had  worry  enough  to  drive  me  mad. 
But  I have  a suspicion  that ” 

44  That  what  ? ” 

44  That  he  is  thinking  of  Maud  for  himself!  ” 

Lord  Ledchester  was  a patient  man  and  in  no  way  demon- 
strative, but  he  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  as  if  a fire  had  just  been 
lighted  under  it,  and  staring  into  her  eyes,  ejaculated  : 
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“No!  you  can’t  mean ” 

“ I do,”  she  said. 

“ And  what  makes  you ? ” 

“ I can't  explain.  I don’t  know.  One  can’t  say  how  one 
sees  things.” 

“ Well,  but — you  know — I can’t  believe  it,”  said  Lord  Led- 
chester,  looking  hard  on  the  carpet,  as  if  searching  there  for  an 
explanation  of  what  he  had  been  told. 

He  looked  up  to  see  what  effect  his  question  was  going  to 
produce.  “ Where  are  you  ? ” he  said,  finding  an  empty  space 
before  him.  “Look  here!  Listen  a moment.  I can  show  you 
how ” 

Whatever  he  might  have  shown,  he  was  unable  to  show  it 
She  had  left  the  room  and  was  half-way  up  stairs,  laughing 
hysterically,  while  tears  rushed  in  a rolling  stream  down  her 
cheeks.  He  shook  himself  and  walked  away  with  an  unelastic 
step. 

“ This,”  he  said,  “ is  more  grievous  than  anything.” 

Lady  Maud  was  in  her  bed-room,  praying  before  a crucifix, 
when  she  felt  the  vibration  of  a nervous  tread  and  heard  her 
mother’s  voice. 

“ Forgive  me,”  said  Lady  Ledchester,  “ for  speaking  so 
harshly.  Yes!  Pon’t  say  that  I did  not.  I did — in  spite  of 
myself,  against  my  own  feelings,  against  my  own  will — just  as  I 
did  before  under  the  same  pressure.  I seemed  impelled  by  the 
pain  it  gave  me ; I have  heard  more  since  then.  I was  wrong 
about  Raven’s  Combe,  dreadfully  wrong.  Would  that  it  were 
the  only  mistake,  the  only ” 

“ Deception,”  she  was  going  to  say  ; but  utterance  failed. 
She  knew  not  that  Lady  Maud  was  in  the  orangery  when 
Crayston  spoke  of  the  Stranger  in  words  of  poisoned  inference. 

Lady  Maud  looked  up  appealingly  for  an  explanation,  “ Do 
tell  me  all she  said. 

u I have — as  far  as  I can.  I know  so  little,  so  very  little.” 

“ Yes  : but  do  you  know  anything  more  ? ” 

“ Can  I say  that  I do  know  it  yet  ? ” thought  Lady  Led- 
chester. And  if  not ” 

“ Do  you  know  anything  more  ? ” repeated  Lady  Maud. 

“ No.  I have  not  been  able  to  do  that — not  yet.  But  I 
shall  by-and-bye — soon.  I will  do  it.  But  don't  think  of  leaving 
us.  You  must  promise  me  that.” 

“ I will  do  it,”  Lady  Ledchester  said  again.  But  her  hand 
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was  on  the  door-handle.  She  shrank  from  that  appealing  look, 
as  we  shrink  at  the  sight  of  pain  when  there  are  no  attainable 
means  of  relief. 

Lady  Maud  said  no  more.  She  had  read  the  meaning  of 
the  answer,  and  that  meaning  was  the  worst — a virtual  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  poisoned  inference. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

44  The  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  will,”  says 
Professor  Huxley  in  his  Lay  Sermons , 44  are  known  (to  all  but  the 
subjects  of  them)  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the  relative  parts 
of  the  body ; speech,  gesture,  &c.,  being  resolvable  into 
muscular  contraction.”  Ignorant  people  might  dispute  the 
rights  of  a contraction  to  have  this  monopoly  of  showing. 
44  If  I have  reasoned  out  a question,”  they  would  say,  44  or  am 
sorry  for  something,  or  have  a headache,  or  have  determined  on 
a course  of  action,  don’t  I make  myself  better  understood  by 
telling  you  so  than  by  not  telling  you  ? Has  a muscular  con- 
traction so  many  ways  of  expressing  itself  that  you  can  dis- 
tinguish by  it  one  process  of  reasoning  from  another,  or  know 
for  certain  what  I am  sorry  for,  or  that  I am  sorry  at  all,  and  not 
out  of  temper  or  bilious?”  But  such  people  know  nothing  and 
must  have  gone  back  in  the  line  of  evolution  ; for  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
alias  Giannina  Somebody,  was  quite  sure  of  it  when  she  met 
Crayston’s  butler  and  looked  at  his  face,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  She  read  his  manifestations  as  in  a book, 
and,  unlike  the  majority  of  book-readers,  understood  them. 
The  Privileged  Catholic  and  her  daughter  were  then  travelling 
to  the  big  city,  while  Crayston,  doing  likewise  .by  a later  train, 
was  explaining  to  a fellow-traveller  the  meteorological  origin  of 
myths,  and  showing  with  much  unction  how  grand  the  Christian 
idea  becomes  when  its  pedigree  is  traced  from  the  first  efforts 
of  an  infant  race  to  comprehend  the  marvels  of  nature.  The 
fellow-traveller  thought  that  Eternal  Truth  would  be  a more 
satisfactory  beginning,  and  Crayston  agreed  therewith,  adding 
that,  on  the  Christian  theory,  all  truth  is  eternal.  The  fellow- 
traveller  cautiously  abstained  from  a reply,  lest  he  should 
commit  himself  to  something  out  of  his  depth. 

44  Eternal,”  repeated  Crayston, 44  because  it  was  foreknown  by 
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the  Eternal  Being.  And  then,  it  becomes  known  to  us  in  so 
many  ways.  The  eyes  of  the  disciples,  for  instance,  were 
opened  at  Emmaus  without  a word  of  explanation,  and  the 
death  of  Herod  was  made  known  to  St.  Joseph  in  a dream. 
Perhaps  none  of  us  know  how  much  is  learnt  in  dreams, 
waking  and  sleeping.  Life  is  a kind  of  dream,  for  neither 
truth  nor  happiness  could  be  realized  in  the  mind  without 
imagination,  the  universal  language  of  dreams/’ 

Here  he  judiciously  paused,  and  soon  afterwards  his  fellow- 
traveller  got  out  at  a station,  saying  to  himself,  “A  clever 
fellow,  that,  and  thinks  a lot.”  Crayston  being  left  in  his  own 
company,  began  to  think  of  his  own  affairs,  and  was  satisfied 
with  them.  Even  the  Stranger  had  helped  him  by  default,  for 
he  had  never  mentioned  Lady  Maud’s  name.  44  And  I know,” 
he  thought,  44  that  he  hasn’t  been  at  Peveridge  Bay,  because  the 
old  housekeeper  with  the  corkscrew  curls  promised  me  that  if 
he  came  there,  she  would  inquire  how  he  was,  and  let  me  know.” 
Mrs.  Hopkins  held  a different  opinion  about  that,  and  was 
then  laughing  about  it  to  herself,  while  Crayston’s  butler  was  not 
laughing  at  all  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  the  hovel  already  used  as  a 
theatrical  dressing-room,  and  thereabouts  the  butler  stood 
waiting  for  her.  When  she  approached,  he  became  aware  of 
an  excessive  longing  to  be  somewhere  else,  for  her  countenance 
implied  the  exhortation  of  Cloten  to  Pisanio  : 44  Sirrah , if  thou 
wouldst  not  be  a villain , but  do  me  true  service , undergo  those 
employments  wherein  I should  have  cause  to  use  thee,  with  a serious 
industry — that  is,  what  villainy  soe’er  I bid  thee  do,  to  perform  it 
directly  and  truly.” 

14  Sono  le  tre  c mezza said  he,  looking  at  his  watch  and 
pointing  with  one  finger  towards  Marlton,  while  he  drew  back 
the  other  arm  to  express  the  distance  between  the  two  places. 

14  Never  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  English. 

44  Why  cannot  we  speak  Italian  ? ” said  he.  44  It  would  be 
better.” 

44  In  Italian — eh  ? How  should  you  say  that  ? Never  mind! 
never  mind ! You  shall  have  time  to  return  soon  enough. 
Should  it  not  appear  more  strange  that  I am  walking  in  the 
field  now  than  that  you,  a big  man  of  middle  age,  ed  anche  tin 
pd  attempato , should  be  out  of  the  house  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  padrone  is  gone  to  London  ? ” 

44  Yes,  but  I go,  too — to-morrow  morning  (Saturday)  at  seven 
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o’clock.  And  the  plate  is  not  yet  packed,  and  he  will  want  it  in 
London  for  a dinner-party  on  Monday.” 

“You  shall  have  time  to  pack  the  plate.  Also  I have  my 
affairs  in  the  house.  But  I want  you  to  do  something.  You 
know  where  is  Netherwood,  I think.” 

The  butler  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  remember. 

“You  have  heard  of  it,”  said  she.  “It  is  not  so  far  from 
Freville  Chase.  Shall  I say  more,  to  show  to  you  that  you 
understand  me?  No?  All  right!  You  must  go  there, 
dressed  as  old  pedlar ” 

A loud  negative  interrupted  the  instructions,  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  it.  “ Dressed  as  old  pedlar,”  she  repeated.  “ Remember 
that,  if  certain  things,  you  know,  should  be  heard — which  may 
be  heard,  if  you  are  not  prudent — it  should  not  be  good  for 
you.” 

The  butler,  who  already  felt  heated  over  the  whole  surface  of 
his  body,  began  to  perspire,  for  the  mission  was  of  a compro- 
mising nature,  and  incidentally  expensive ; and  besides  that,  the 
plate  had  to  be  packed  and  he  had  to  be  off  with  it  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  she,  reading  the  muscular  contraction 
clearly.  “ No  one  shall  know  it,  and  there  shall  be  time  to  pack 
the  plate.” 

“ But  I am  tired.  I have  come  on  foot  from  the  station  at 
Wereford.” 

“ Tired  ! you  are  not  leetle  boy.  Now  listen  ! Here  is  the 
dress  in  this  bag ; and  here  are  the  silks  for  to  sell.  See  how  I 
have  thought  of  all ! You  shall  return  to  Wereford  and  go  in 
the  train  to  Lyneham,  and  in  a fly  to  Great  Brackley — that  is 
leetle  village  near  to  Netherwood.  There  you  shall  go  on  foot, 
and  make  yourself  old  pedlar  in  some  place  like  this.  Then 
you  shall  go  to  Netherwood  to  see  the  old  butler.  I want  to 
know  how  he  calls  himself — and  you  shall  ask  him  of  the  old 
times,  and  make  him  to  believe  that  you  knew  Milord  de 
Freville’s  father  in  those  times,  and  Sir  Richard  and  all  in  that 
country.  Have  you  understood  ? You  must  make  them  to 
believe  that  you  knew  them,  and  have  sold  to  them  silks 
twenty-six  years  ago ; and  must  know  if  the  old  butler  was  at 
Netherwood  then,  and  if  there  are  other  old  servants  there  now. 
The  old  housekeeper  died  sudden  last  week.  You  shall  say 
that  you  have  note  from  her  just  before,  and  you  shall  know 
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from  them  if  she  was  at  Netherwood,  in  those  old  times.  If  you 
pretend  to  know  much,  they  shall  tell  to  you  what  I want  I 
have  my  reasons,  which  I shall  tell  to  you  after ; but  now  you 
must  go,  and  then  you  shall  have  time  to  pack  the  plate.” 

14  Pardon  me,”  said  the  butler,  putting  himself  into  a posture 
of  moral  dignity.  44 1 cannot  do  this.  Reflect  a little ” 

44 1 have  reflected  to  it,”  said  Mrs.  Hopkins, 44  and  I say  that 
it  shall  be  better  for  you.  I cannot  go  there.  They  should 
know  the  voice.  But  you  can  go,  and  it  shall  be  very  good  for 
you.  We  shall  be  rich,  and  then  we  shall  depart  this  country. 
It  is  better  that  you  be  not  here  too  long — you  know  why. 
And  then,  after  to  have  waited  so  much  time,  we  can  at 
last ” 

Her  voice  had  softened  significantly,  and  the  butler  knew 
what  it  meant  His  jaw  fell,  and  he  cursed  in  private  every- 
thing that  had,  or  might  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  helped  in 
causing  him  to  be  there. 

44  After  so  much  time,”  she  repeated.  44  How  much  time  is  it 
since  we ” 

He  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  a nervous  twitch, 
muttered  something  about  destiny,  and  began  to  move  away, 
but  she  followed  him  with  her  feet,  her  eyes,  her  whole  presence, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  voice,  which  made  him  halt  and  front  at 
the  word  44  Bada  ! ” 

44  Worse  for  you,  traditore”  said  she,  44 if  you  not  make  me 
to  forget  how  much  time  is  past  from  those  days.  And  the 
destiny.  Destiny!  Who  made  the  destiny?  Tell  me  that! 
It  touches  you  to  think  of  that.  It  depends  from  you  that  I 
pardon  you  or  venge  myself.  Oh ! I shall  venge  myself  so 
much  more  that  I have  loved  you  so  much.” 

The  butler  looked  about  and  entertained  the  idea~of  taking 
to  his  heels.  Many  years  before  then  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  modern  progress  as  means  of  separation,  and  now,  in  spite  of 
pecuniary  advantages,  possible,  probable,  or  even  certain,  he 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  a wide  interval  of  space  between 
them.  First  of  all,  he  was  afraid  of  her;  and  indeed  he  was  likely 
to  be  so,  having  corrupted  her  faith  and  then  aroused  against 
himself  the  evil  spirit  he  had  awakened.  Secondly,  it  was  his 
belief  that  she  would  not  forgive  him,  but  contrariwise,  pay  him 
off.  Lastly,  she  looked  so  very  odd,  puffed  out  with  strangely 
proportioned  padding  and  corkscrew  curls.  He  could  face  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  marriage,  for  there  are  divers  countries 
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in  Europe,  and  steam  solves  many  local  difficulties ; but  those 
corkscrew  curls  were  too  much  for  him  in  connection  with  his 
early  engagement.  They  made  him  feel  ridiculous,  and  Italians 
dislike  that  She  read  the  conclusions  again,  whereat  he  was 
the  more  frightened. 

“ Yes,  I am  Giannina,”  she  said.  “ Never  mind  ! This  old 
wig  is  good  for  now,  and  also  the  big  dress  and  the  lines  that  I 
have  painted  on  the  face.  Soon  you  shall  see  me  as  I was.” 
Here  an  involuntary  expression  of  disbelief  on  his  part 
made  her  angry,  and  she  added  in  a threatening  tone,  “ As  I 
was  after  you  abandoned  me.  Have  you  understood  ? ” 

41 1 said  nothing,"  pleaded  the  butler. 

“Never  mind,”  said  she.  “It  was  the  jealousy.  We  was 
made  the  one  for  the  other,  and  that  destiny  has  not  to  do  with 
us  more.  Now  you  shall  go  to  Nether  wood,  and  there  you 
shall  do  our  affair.  It  shall  be  good  for  you,  very  good.” 

“Yes,  it  is  better  to  go  now,”  said  he,  trying  to  conceal  the 
relief  that  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  going.  44  It  is  late,  and  I have 
so  much  to  do.” 

“ Also  I must  go,”  said  she.  “ A rivederci .” 

“ A rivederci /”  he  echoed  boldly;  and  being  free  to  go, 
went  without  any  delay.  She  turned  once  to  look  at  him ; 
and  if  he  had  seen  her  muscular  contractions,  he  would  have 
walked  faster. 

“ Quanto  sei  caro  ! ” she  said  aloud,  “ Think  you  perhaps 
to  find  the  same  Giannina  ? Believe  to  me,  you  shall  know 
something.  I pardon  you — eh?  Pardon  you  like  good  Christian? 
But,  my  dear,  you  have  taught  me  not  to  believe  those  old 
superstitions  ; and  you  know  why  the  priest  tell  us  to  pardon 
the  enemy.  It  is  to  make  themselves  pardon  for  all  the  lies 
they  tell.  Already  you  know  it.  Never  mind ! It  is  your 
destiny,  and  also  mine.  We  have  not  the  libcro  arbilrio , the 
free  will.  You  know  that,  because  you  have  taught  it  to  me.” 
Whatever  belief  might  be  in  store  for  him,  he  certainly  had 
a clear  perception  then  of  the  difference  between  what  she  was 
and  what  she  had  been.  He  cursed  his  fate,  and  the  bag  that  she 
had  made  him  take,  and  the  box  of  pedlars  goods  that  she  had 
forced  into  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  but  especially  the  latter, 
wrapped  up  as  it  was  in  several  thicknesses  of  sacking.  The 
sun  was  hot,  the  hill  steep,  and  the  distance  on  to  Wereford 
six  miles  at  least.  After  much  panting  and  puffing  he  stood 
still,  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
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feeling  rather  nervous  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bag,  which 
contained  the  disguise  he  was  expected  to  assume,  proceeded 
to  examine  its  contents.  There  he  found  the  following  articles 
of  dress  for  his  use : A tail-coat  with  a high  and  very  greasy 
collar,  an  old  red  waistcoat,  corduroys  very  old,  ditto  grey 
stockings,  a brown  neckcloth  folded  to  reach  the  chin,  a much 
worn  pair  of  hobnail  boots,  and  a closely  fitting  cap  made  of 
cat’s  skin.  When  he  had  inspected  the  lot  he  suspected  her  of 
“poking  fun  at  him,”  and  swore  largely;  but  he  interrupted 
himself  to  open  two  bundles  that  attracted  his  attention  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag.  One  of  these  contained  a yellowish  white 
wig  and  a false  beard  of  the  same  hue ; in  the  other  he  found  a 
small  looking-glass,  a pill  box  full  of  colouring  matter,  a paint- 
brush to  apply  the  same,  a pair  of  blue  spectacles  and  a paste- 
board stomach.  The  scene  would  have  enlivened  a bystander, 
but  caused  no  mirth  in  him.  He  saw  no  fun  in  it  at  all,  though 
his  Giannina  did  in  imagination. 

“ If  they  were  only  clean,”  he  said  in  a whimpering  voice, 
when  he  had  fully  sworn  ; and  then  he  walked  on,  carrying  his 
load. 

The  walk  was  so  unpleasant  in  every  way,  that  had  he  not 
been  thoroughly  afraid  of  Giannina,  disguised  or  otherwise,  he 
certainly  would  have  left  her  gifts  under  the  hedge ; for,  besides 
been  tired  and  hot,  he  fancied  that  every  one  he  passed  was 
looking  suspiciously  at  him  and  his  luggage.  The  rough  cover 
round  the  pedlar’s  box  chafed  his  heated  body,  and  being 
troublesome  to  hold,  forced  him  to  hug  it,  as  if  its  contents 
were  important,  while  his  left  arm  was  aching  with  the  weight 
of  the  undesirable  property  that  rolled  about  in  the  large  bag 
like  ballast  broken  loose. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A FEW  minutes  before  five  o’clock  Crayston’s  butler  limped  into 
the  station  at  Wereford,  dusty  and  footsore,  but  relatively 
gladdened.  There  would  be  a train  for  Lyneham  at  five,  and 
from  Lyneham  could  he  not  go  home  instead  of  to  Netherwood? 
Could  he  not  say  afterwards  to  the  “ same  Giannina  ” that  he 
had  found  the  distance  too  great — that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  so  far  when  he  had  to  pack  the  plate  and  start  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ? This  view  was  comforting,  but  he 
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presently  felt  it  to  be  unsound,  because  Giannina,  as  Giannina 
or  as  Mrs.  Hopkins,  would  certainly  rule  that  he  must  do  her 
bidding,  whether  he  could  or  not.  He  set  down  his  two  burdens 
where  no  porter  was,  that  so  they  might  have  a chance  of  being 
lost,  as  they  would  have  been,  but  for  an  active  servant  of  the 
company ; and  then  he  took  his  place  in  a dark  angle  of  a third 
class  carriage,  where  he  sat  undisturbed  and  unknown  till  the 
train  stopped  at  Lyneham.  He  grasped  the  undesirable 
property  and  walked  out  of  the  station  with  head  erect,  having 
promised  himself  that,  when  required  hie  et  nunc  to  be  the 
husband  of  Giannina  he  would  betake  himself  to  some  place  or 
places  where  she  was  not,  or  if  there,  could  do  him  no  harm. 
Emboldened  by  this  comforting  assurance,  he  thought  more 
lightly  of  the  expedition  to  Netherwood  ; for,  indeed,  most  of 
the  plate  had  been  packed  the  day  before,  and  he  had  no  orders 
to  start  at  seven  in  the  morning.  So  that  he  came  forth  humming 
La  donna  i mobile , till  a porter,  carrying  a portmanteau,  said, 
“ By  your  leave,”  and  put  the  portmanteau  into  a fly.  In  the 
fly  was  a handsome  man,  whom  no  true  observer  could  see 
without  remarking,  nor  remark  without  interest,  nor,  having 
remarked,  fail  to  notice  that  his  hair  was  prematurely  grey,  his 
figure  bent  by  sorrow,  his  outlook  fixed  beyond  visible  things. 
Crayston’s  butler  has  not  told  any  one  what  observations  he 
made,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
seeing  another  fly,  straightway  jumped  in,  offering  the  driver 
half-a-crown  for  himself  on  condition  of  his  driving  quickly  to 
Great  Brackley. 

The  gentleman  who  had  caused  him  to  flee  (for  a gentleman 
he  was,  whatever  else  he  might  or  might  not  be),  watched  him 
for  a moment,  and  then  said  to  a porter,  “ Can  you  tell  me  who 
that  is,  and  where  he  lives  ? I fancy  that  I know  him  ; but  he 
was  in  a hurry,  and  I am  not  sure.” 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  the  porter,  “ I know  his  face,  but  I can’t 
say  about  his  name.  He  lives  butler  somewhere  about  here,  I 
believe.  The  fly-man  knows  where  to  drive  to,  sir  ? Yes,  sir,  all 
right.”  They  went  on,  and  on  went  the  fly  with  Crayston’s 
butler  in  it.  The  butler  thought  more  than  once  of  getting  out, 
walking  home,  and  leaving  his  burdensome  baggage  in  a ditch  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  he  considered  the  unpleasant  enterprise 
preferable  to  the  chance  of  another  recognition,  and  therefore, 
since  he  knew  not  which  way  the  cause  of  his  alarm  might  be 
going,  he  trusted  his  fortunes  to  the  friendly  power  of  distance. 
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Nevertheless,  his  confidence  was  limited,  especially  after  he  had 
left  the  fly  at  Great  Brackley,  and  gone  forth  to  appear  under 
false  pretences.  First  of  all,  he  had  to  know  his  way ; but  he 
learnt  that  by  asking  a boy  and  by  seeing  the  park  from  a hill 
Secondly,  he  must  find  the  hovel  recommended  by  his  tormentor. 
Thirdly,  how  was  he  to  frame  his  questions  at  Nethervvood,  so  as 
to  ensure  a correct  report  for  Giannina  and  safety  for  himself? 
He  thought  of  that  continually,  and  his  teeth  chattered  when 
the  hovel  appeared  in  sight. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  changed  his  dress  more  rapidly,  for  he 
fancied  every  moment  that  some  one  was  peeping  at  him  from 
the  outside  whilst  a county  policeman  might  be  standing  by, 
holding  a pair  of  handcuffs.  He  then  put  on  the  wig,  then  the 
false  beard,  then  the  cat's-skin  cap,  and  then,  holding  up  the 
looking-glass,  applied  the  colouring  matter  to  his  face.  When 
he  had  done  this,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  result,  he  undid 
the  sacking,  opened  the  pedlar’s  box,  examined  the  goods 
therein,  and  found  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  (otherwise  and  substan- 
tially Giannina)  had  ticketed  the  price  on  each.  Besides  that, 
she  had  put  a cotton  umbrella  inside  the  sacking. 

“ Benone!"  said  he,  and  away  he  went  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  take  him,  carrying  the  umbrella  in  one  hand,  the  bag  in 
the  other,  the  blue  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  the  pedlar’s  box 
in  pedlar’s  fashion. 

He  was  now  in  better  spirits.  This  venture,  he  thought,  if 
successful  (and  why  not,  when  he  had  succeeded  so  far  ?)  would 
satisfy  Giannina  and  make  time  subservient,  or  at  least  accommo- 
dating, to  his  own  arrangements ; but  his  legs  were  weary,  his 
feet  sore,  and  the  way  proved  itself  to  be  longer  than  he  had 
expected.  When  he  hobbled  up  to  the  back  door  at  Nether- 
wood,  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  he  was  conscious  of  a strong 
temptation  to  wish  that  he  had  not  exactly  come  there  so  late. 

There  were  no  lights  to  be  seen,  and  the  only  sound  he  heard 
was  the  distant  hooting  of  an  owl.  “Could  every  one  be  in 
bed  ? ” he  thought ; “ and  what  would  they  say  to  his  coming  at 
such  an  hour  ? ” He  rang  the  bell  nervously,  and  thereupon  the 
big  dog,  who  had  been  asleep,  came  at  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  chain.  The  corduroy  breeches  had  never  been  made  to 
move  so  quickly.  Indeed  there  is  no  saying  how  far  they  would 
have  been  carried  by  their  occupant,  had  not  a young  woman 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  said  in  a tone  of  suspicious  alarm, 

“ Who’s  there?” 
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The  question  took  immediate  effect,  as  it  was  likely  to  do, 
circumstances  considered.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  better 
not  retreat  now,  loaded  as  he  was  and  leg  weary,  with  a chance 
of  being  pursued  in  the  park  by  an  active  gamekeeper,  and 
perhaps  by  the  big  dog.  This  last  suggestion  of  prudence  was 
the  more  conclusive  to  his  mind  when  he  turned  and  saw  the 
young  woman’s  hand  on  the  dog’s  collar.  44  Excuse  me  for 
having  come  so  late,”  said  he,  taking  breath  twice  while  he 
spoke. 

“ What  have  you  come  for  ? ” said  the  young  woman,  eyeing 
with  evident  suspicion  his  curious  costume,  particularly  the  tail- 
coat, and  the  cat’s-skin  cap. 

“ I have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  for  many  years,  to 
sell  my  wares,”  he  answered  in  his  most  winning  voice,  “ but  not 
lately.  I was  a long  time  in  the  hospital.  I am  old  now,  and 
walk  slowly.  That  is  why  I have  come  so  late.  Does  the  old 
housekeeper  live  here  still  ? She  knows  me  very  well : but  I am 
too  late.  I will  come  again  to-morrow,  if  I live  ; and  then  you 
can  see  if  you  like  anything  that  I have  to  sell,  I sold  a black  silk 
dress  to  the  housekeeper  but  a few  years  back,  and  she  told  me, 
the  last  time  I was  here,  how  well  it  had  worn.  You  must  have 
often  seen  her  in  it.” 

44  She  is  dead,”  answered  the  young  woman,  loosening  her 
grasp  of  the  dog’s  collar.  “ But  I do  remember  a black  silk 
gown  she  set  great  store  by,  and  wore  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Poor  soul,  she  died  a week  ago.” 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  he.  44 1 have  known  her 

so  many  years.  We  were  of  the  same  age.  Poor  good  Mrs 

(oh,  this  asthma!)  poor  good  Mrs ” 

44  Tucker,”  said  the  young  woman,  pitying  his  infirmities. 
44  What  a bad  cough  you  have,  to  be  sure  ! ” 

44  Yes,  it  comes  all  in  a moment,  like  that.  Poor  Mrs. 
Tucker!  Good  night,  miss.  I had  better  show  my  things  to- 
morrow, when  you  can  see  them  better.” 

“ I may  as  well  see  them  now,”  said  the  young  woman 
reflectively,  for  she  wanted  a wedding-dress,  and  knew  that 
pedlar’s  wares  are  sometimes  good,  as  well  as  cheap.  44  Have 
you  anything  that  would  make  up — any  silks  ? ” 

He  opened  the  box  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  seeing  a piece 
of  lilac  silk,  said,  44 1 never  advise  in  these  things ; but  perhaps 
this  might  please  you,  and  I can  warrant  it  to  be  the  best  from 
Lyons.” 
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It  did  please  her,  but  she  turned  it  about  and  examined  it 
critically. 

44  I think  it  will  do,”  she  said,  44  if  the  price  does.” 

44  I sold  some  black  silk,  as  I told  you,  to  poor  Mrs.  Tucker,” 
said  he,  “and  she  told  me  herself  that  she  had  worn  the  dress 
twenty  years.  I remember  that  she  wore  it  the  last  time  I saw 
her : but  that  was  before  you  were  old  enough  to  be  here.” 

“ I dare  say,”  said  she,  “ I haven’t  been  here  two  years  yet.” 

“ Then  it  was  a year  before  you  came,”  said  he.  “ How  long 
have  I known  her?  Twenty-six  years,  I think.” 

“ Law,  yes — if  you  have  been  coming  here  all  that  time — for 
she  lived  over  thirty  years  in  the  family.  What's  the  price  of 
this?” 

“ The  price  of  it,  you  see,  is  three  pounds — and  very  cheap 
at  that,  but  to  tempt  you,  I’ll  offer  it  for  half-price.  You  shall 
have  it  for  thirty  shillings.  Look  here — sixteen  yards,  twenty- 
four  inches  wide.  I bought  it  from  a sailor  who  had  come  from 
foreign  countries.  That  is  why  I can  let  you  have  it  so  cheap.” 

“ That’s  very  honest  of  you,”  said  the  simple  girl.  44  Wait  a 
bit,  till  I get  the  money.” 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night  ? ” said  a 
muscular  woman,  who  appeared  at  the  door  as  if  by  magic 
“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Elizabeth,  for  encou- 
raging of  such  people,  as  only  make  believe  to  sell  things 
a-purpose  to  peep  about  and  thieve.  Can't  you  see  by  the  looks 
of  him  what  he  is  ? Be  off  now.  I’ve  a good  mind  to  loose  the 
dog.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  come  so  late,”  said  he,  retiring  back- 
wards. “ It  was  the  fault  of  my  age.  I walk  so  slowly  now.” 

41  That  will  do,”  said  she.  44  Be  off.  We  don’t  want  any 
more  of  your  tales.” 

44  But  I have  bought  some  silk,”  urged  the  girl.  44  Just  let  me 
get  the  money  to  pay  him.” 

44 1 was  asking  about  good  Mrs.  Tucker,  and  others  here,” 
said  he.  44  Good  Mrs.  Tucker!  I am  so  grieved.  I remember 
them  all  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  more.” 

44  There’s  nobody  here  now  that  you  would  have  known  so 
long  as  that,”  said  she.  44  So  there  ! Mr.  Clark,  that  was  butler 
then,  is  dead,  and  Trapps  the  keeper,  and  that’s  all.” 

44  Yes,  they  and  good  Mrs.  Tucker  were  here  then,  I knew 
them  all  very  well.  All  dead  ! That  is  the  sorrow  of  an  old 
man.  He  returns,  and  some  old  friends  are  dead.  He  comes 
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again,  and  the  rest  are  gone — all  gone.  I beg  your  pardon, 
ma’am,  if  I have  disturbed  you.  Allow  me,  while  the  young 
woman  is  gone,  to  tempt  you  with  a Paisley  shawl.  Here  it  is — 
a beauty,  three  yards  square.  Feel  the  weight  of  it.  These 
shawls  are  not  the  fashion  now  for  young  ladies  : but  you  would 
be  above  that,  and  this  is  as  good  as  a Cashmere.  Poor  Mr. 
Clark,  and  good  Mr.  Trapps.  Let  me  see,  he  had  the  same 
Christian  name  as  myself,  I think,  Joseph ” 

41  No;  that  was  Clark,  the  butler — Thomas  Joseph  Clark,” 
said  she. 

41  Yes — and  the  keeper  was — was — oh!  I shall  soon  forget 
my  own  name ” 

44  His  name  was  William,  like  his  father,”  said  the  muscular 
woman,  who  had  always  looked  with  a friendly  eye  on  men  that 
come  round  to  the  door. 

44  William,”  he  echoed.  44  Yes,  so  it  was  ? May  not  I tempt 
you,  ma’am?  Just  let  me  fold  the  shawl  and  put  it  on  your 
shoulders.  Feel  the  warmth  of  it.  It  would  just  have  suited 
good  Mrs.  Tucker.  Oh ! I had  a sweet  child  once,  a girl  who 
would  have  been  a comfort  to  me  now,  and  Mrs.  Tucker  was  her 
god-mother : but  she  died  of  consumption,  and  lies  buried  in  a 
churchyard  many  a mile  from  here.” 

44  Why,  she  was  god-mother  to  my  eldest  daugher  too.” 

44  True — and  pretty  names  they  were ” 

44 What,  Mary  Elizabeth?  Was  that  what  your  daughter 
was  called  ? ” 

44 Yes,  ma’am — after  Mrs.  Tucker.”. 

44  Yes — Mary  Elizabeth,  that  was  her  name,  and  my 
daughter’s  after  her.  Here,  take  your  shawl.  It’s  very  hand- 
some and  that,  but,  no  doubt,  too  much  money  for  me.” 

44  Well,  ma’am,  it  is  worth  something,  but  I am  an  old  man, 
and  the  weight  of  carrying  this  box  begins  to  tell  on  me ; I have 
had  this  shawl  a good  while,  for  I wanted  to  get  my  price, 
which  was  a pound,  and  little  enough  that  is,  but  now  I’d  let  it 
go  for  half  that.” 

44  Here’s  the  money  for  my  silk,”  said  the  girl,  coming  out  of 
the  house,  and  putting  the  thirty  shillings  in  his  hand.  14  Look 
here!” 

The  muscular  woman  looked  at  it,  and  nodded  in  token  of 
satisfaction,  while  taking  a thick  leather  purse  out  of  her  pocket. 
44 1 didn’t  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,”  said  she,  “ not  at  all ” 

44  Do  not  think  of  it,  ma’am,”  he  answered,  shutting  his  box 
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and  backing  away  from  the  door.  44  You  do  well  to  adopt  every 
caution  at  this  hour.” 

44  That’s  it,”  she  said.  14  After  sunset  you  have  to  be  careful 
when  you  don’t  know  who  it  is,  and  the  house  is  shut  up.  How 
much  for  the  shawl  ? ” 

“Ten  shillings  to  you,  ma’am,”  said  he  ; whereat  the  money 
was  paid  with  exceeding  readiness,  inasmuch  as  the  shawl  was 
worth  ten  times  the  amount. 

“ Good  night,  ma’am,”  said  he,  raising  his  cat’s-skin  cap.  “I 
thank  you  both  for  your  patronage.” 

44  Good  night,”  said  she,  in  a friendly  voice.  41  Good  night,” 
said  the  girl.  44 1 hope  you  will  come  again.” 

44  Yes,  do,”  said  the  muscular  woman. 

14 1 will,  ma’am,”  said  he,  turning  half-round.  44 1 wish  you 
good  night.” 

44  It’s  a beautiful  bit  of  silk,”  said  the  girl,  44  and  look  at  the 
price ! ” 

44  It’s  dirt  cheap,  too,”  said  the  muscular  woman.  44 1 reckon 
he  got  it  from  a sea-faring  man  about  Peveridge  Bay  or  some- 
where. He’s  a very  civil-spoken  man.  It’s  a wonder  I haven’t 
seen  him  before.  But  then  I was  away  ever  so  long.” 

44  He  remembered  them  all,”  said  the  girl. 

44  And  their  names,  and  had  letters  from  them,”  said  the 
muscular  woman. 

The  civil-spoken  man  was  then  applying  very  uncivil  epithets 
to  her  for  having  offended  his  dignity  by  threatening  to  loose  the 
dog  ; yet  he  was  in  good  spirits,  and  well  he  might  be.  Had  he 
not  learnt  the  names  of  all  the  old  servants,  which  he  was  now 
writing  down  in  the  leaf  of  a pocket-book,  and  got  clear  of  the 
premises  ? If  he  could  only  find  a nearer  hovel 

He  was  again  successful.  No  sooner  had  he  turned  out  of 
the  park  into  the  lane  that  skirted  the  outer  part  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  than  his  eyes  lighted  on  a shed.  There  was  indeed  the 
outside  wall  of  the  kitchen-garden  between ; but  it  measured 
less  than  five  feet  at  that  part,  and  no  dressing-room  could  be 
more  convenient,  if  the  door  was  not  locked.  He  let  down  the 
bag  and  the  pedlar’s  box  on  the  other  side,  and  hoisting  himself 
up  effected  a landing  below. 

44 Bravo!”  thought  he,  and  he  tried  the  door.  It  was 
locked — there  was  no  doubt  about  that  He  had  no  time  for 
cursing ; so  he  made  a desperate  attempt  with  the  key  of  his 
box,  and,  as  both  locks  were  of  the  commonest  sort,  it  fitted  the 
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door.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  changing  his  attire,  because  the 
shed  was  filled  with  fagots ; but  fear  of  detection  had  come 
upon  him,  and  it  speeded  his  movements.  In  a few  minutes  he 
was  himself  again,  all  but  the  colouring  matter,  and  throwing 
the  undesirable  baggage  into  the  footpath,  he  began  to  climb  the 
wall,  telling  himself  that,  when  he  should  have  washed  his  face 
in  the  nearest  pond,  he  would  sink  the  baggage  into  it  without 
noise.  But  just  as  his  body  was  half  way  over,  he  felt,  without 
any  notice,  a very  sharp  whack,  that  made  the  rest  of  him  rise 
into  the  air,  kicking  out  resentfully.  When  he  had  hoisted 
himself  over,  and  before  he  had  quite  scrambled  up,  a face 
became  visible  above  the  wall,  and  a stout  man  climbing  it. 

“ So  that’s  how  we’ve  missed  the  fagots,  is  it  ? ” said  the  stout 
man,  brandishing  a stout  piece  of  ash  while  he  jerked  his  feet 
upwards  to  the  coping.  “ 1 7/  warm  your  hide  for  you.” 

The  accused,  however,  who  smarted  physically  and  mentally 
under  the  impression  of  the  first  warming,  waited  not  for  more. 
Catching  up  the  bag,  and  clutching  the  pedlar’s  box  under  his 
arm,  he  stretched  himself  out,  legs  and  body,  over  the  grass,  till 
his  back  looked  in  the  distance  like  that  of  some  strange  quad- 
ruped, akin  to  a kangaroo.  The  stout  man  pursued  him  stoutly 
with  legs  and  voice.  11  Hold  hard ! or  I’ll  see  about  you,”  he 
shouted. 

“ I am  late  for  the  train,”  roared  the  accused,  making  spas- 
modic efforts  to  lengthen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his 
pursuer. 

“And  a-going  the  other  way,”  answered  the  stout  man. 
You’d  better  give  up,  for  I know  the  country.” 

“ But  you  have  no  right — you  are  not  a policeman.” 

“ Haven’t  I — when  I caught  you  breaking  into  the  shed  to 
steal  the  wood  ? ” 

14 1 did  not  steal.  I am  not  a thief.  It  was  a mistake.” 

“ It  ain’t ; and  all  as  is,  you’d  better  stop,  or  I’ll  take  and  shy 
my  stick  at  your  head.” 

An  inarticulate  remonstrance  was  answered  by  a whizzing 
sound  through  the  air,  and  the  missile  came  plump  against  the 
shoulders  of  the  pursued,  with  a loud  report,  followed  by  a 
louder  “ Oh,”  a skip,  and  a sudden  turn  towards  a wood.  The 
stout  gamekeeper  kept  up  the  running  well,  in  spite  of  his  bulk  ; 
but  the  pace  had  begun  to  tell,  the  ground  was  beginning  to 
rise,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  inky-black  near  the  trees. 
Once  more  his  ash-plant  whizzed  through  the  darksome  air, 
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nearly  hitting  an  owl,  and  landing  on  the  back  of  a ram.  On 
he  went,  without  stopping  to  pick  it  up,  and  on  went  the 
pursued,  panting  and  puffing,  till,  a few  yards  further,  the  wood 
hid  him  from  sight.  There  he  moved  about  in  the  dark  as 
delicately  as  he  could,  and  there,  when  hope  had  withering  fled, 
he  found  an  old  gravel  pit  scooped  out  below  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  cave.  Into  this  retired  spot  he  crept,  and  there  he  re- 
mained, shaking  in  his  shoes,  during  at  least  half  an  hour, 
hearing  footsteps  around  him  and  repeated  threats  of  warming 
his  hide  Half  an  hour  ? That  was  only  the  time  of  his 
enforced  residence.  What  was  he  to  do  when  his  relentless  foe 
should  seem  to  have  gone  away,  while  perhaps  hiding  among 
the  underwood  in  order  to  pounce  upon  him  ? What  guarantee 
could  he  have  of  a genuine  departure?  When  might  he  pru- 
dently creep  out,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  baggage  that  he 
could  neither  take  safely  nor  safely  leave?  Darkness  was 
protective  in  the  gravel  pit,  but  dangerous  where  footsteps  would 
crash,  leaves  rustle,  rotten  twigs  break,  and  stumps  lie  about 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dawn  of  day  would  be  fatal  to  his 
escape,  whether  he  remained  in  the  hole  or  not,  if  the  stout  man 
should  happen  to  stay  till  then.  He  chose  a middle  course,  if 
indeed  he  might  be  said  to  choose  at  all ; for,  about  midnight, 
feeling  so  chilled  and  stiff  that  he  could  bear  the  imprisonment 
no  longer,  out  he  came,  and  crawled  up  the  crumbling  ascent 
A sorry  spectacle  he  was,  with  reddened  garments  and  whitened 
face : but  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  that.  He  looked 
around  him,  espied  a path,  and  walked  along  it  very  delicately, 
like  a cat  among  glasses.  This  path  led  him  out  of  the  wood 
into  a lane,  and  the  lane  was  margined,  a little  way  on,  by  a 
pond,  into  which  he  dropped  the  compromising  contents  of  the 
bag ; but  unfortunately  the  said  lane  had  curious  turnings  that 
sidled  away  deceitfully,  while  the  fields  all  about  had  a bad  habit 
of  looking  like  each  other,  insomuch  that  his  weary  legs  were 
taking  him  further  and  further  from  Great  Brackley,  where  he 
had  left  the  fly.  Wearier  he  became  as  the  small  hours  ap- 
proached, wearier  still  when  they  had  begun.  Before  the  second 
small  hour  he  had  lain  himself  down  in  a barn,  and  there  he 
dozed  fitfully  till  the  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens.  Then, 
waking  with  a start  from  a dream  of  angry  gamekeepers,  un- 
foreseen whacks,  and  Crayston  waiting  for  his  plate  while  the 
guests  were  arriving,  he  went  forth  to  learn  that,  somehow  or 
other,  he  was  a mile  beyond  Lyneham,  on  the  road  leading  to 
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Marlton.  Much  comforted  by  this  discovery,  he  shuffled  on  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  move,  hoping  to  reach  home  while  the 
servants  were  at  breakfast.  He  failed  in  that,  but  succeeded  in 
entering  the  house  unobserved,  with  the  now  empty  bag  and 
pedlars  box.  These  he  put,  as  quickly  as  possible,  into  a small 
packing-case,  which  having  tightly  nailed,  he  directed  to  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  Raven's  Combe,  to  be  left  at  Wereford  till  called  for. 
He  then  changed  his  gravelly  garments  and  was  ready  to  take 
the  plate  by  the  ten  o’clock  train ; but  he  thought  with  discomfort 
about  the  fly  that  he  had  left  at  Great  Brackley.  To  pay,  or 
not  to  pay,  might  be  equally  awkward,  under  all  circumstances 
therewith  connected. 

“ It  was  the  darkness,”  he  said. 

But  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  the  whack.  For  the  whack 
had  made  him  run,  the  running  made  the  stout  gamekeeper 
throw  his  ash-plant  at  him,  the  throwing  of  the  ash-plant  made 
him  run  to  the  wood,  his  running  to  the  wood  made  him  mistake 
the  road,  and  his  mistaking  the  road  made  him  fail  to  pay  for 
the  fly.  Therefore,  the  whack  was  the  cause  of  his  not  having 
paid  for  the  fly.  Causa  causa  est  causa  causati. 

Before  ten  o’clock  he  again  stood  on  the  platform  of 
Lyneham  Station.  It  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  done  so 
within  twenty-four  hours,  eventful  hours,  possibly  fraught  with 
circumstantial  evidence.  He  had  been  recognized  there,  visibly 
against  his  will,  and  some  Argus-eyed  official  of  the  company 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  stout  gamekeeper.  And  then 
there  was  the  fly-man  whom  he  had  paid,  and  the  fly-owner 
whom  he  had  not  paid.  Suppose  that  either  of  them  should 
have  seen  him  round  some  corner,  and  followed  him  in  ? He 
pulled  a travelling-cap  over  his  eyes,  had  the  luggage  ticketed, 
including  Mrs.  Hopkins’s,  thrust  himself  into  a compartment, 
looked  out  of  the  further  window  at  a coal-train,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  comfortable,  when  a hand  was  firmly  laid  on 
his  shoulder.  Up  he  bounded  like  a football.  Up  went  arms 
and  legs  towards  the  open  window. 

“ Never  mind  ! ” said  a voice  behind  him  playfully. 

“ Mrs.  Hop ” (here  he  descended  with  a bump).  “ That 

is,  Giannina,  what  has  made  you ? ” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  she.  “ I knew  that  you  should  not  go  at  seven.” 
u Ma  come?”  thought  he,  shuddering  at  her  prescience — he 
never  thought  of  the  muscular  contraction. 

11  Have  you  not  something  to  tell  ? ” she  said.  “ Have  you 
not  been  somewhere  ? ” 
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44 Si”  he  answered  In  a low  voice.  44 Parla  Italian o>  per 
carita .” 

“ Bosh ! my  dear/’  said  she.  44  Say  to  me  what  you  have 
heard  of  those  dear  old  servants.’1 

44  They  are  all  dead,”  he  answered  in  a whisper. 

44  Ah,  how  sad.  Very  good  old  servants.  That’s  right. 
Now  say  to  me  the  names.” 

44  Mary  Elizabeth  Tucker.  She  was  the  housekeeper. 
Thomas  Joseph  Clark,  the  butler,  and  William  Trapps,  the 
gamekeeper.  I have  written  them  in  my  pocket-book.” 

44  Where  ? ” said  she.  44  Give  to  me  the  writing.”  He  tore 
the  leaf  out  of  his  book,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

44  Oh ! the  dear  respectable  old  servants ! Was  they  there 
perhaps  in  1850,  and  also  before  ? ” 

44  Yes.  Do  not  doubt  it.” 

Her  face  brightened  so  ominously,  that  he  was  half-afraid  of 
being  required  to  get  out  and  give  notice  of  marriage  to  the 
registrar  ; but  she  went  away  without  saying  a word  more. 

44  Vedremo ,”  thought  he,  as  the  train  glided  on  towards 
London  ; and  that  was  just  what  she  was  thinking.  But  their 
conclusions  differed  ; and  the  reason  was,  that  she  had  noticed 
the  effects  of  her  will  on  his  muscular  contractions  and  trusted  to 
phenomenal  uniformity,  whilst  he,  Hke  his  master,  Crayston, 
claimed  in  his  own  favour  certain  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessarianism. 
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I. — FATHER  KNABENBAUER’S  COMMENTARY  ON  JOB.1 

The  Cursus  Scripturcc  Sacra  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
some  of  the  German  theologians  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  works  which  have  been  produced  in 
the  present  century  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  The  German 
Fathers  owe  their  leisure,  in  great  part,  to  their  proscription  in 
their  native  country,  which  is  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  to 
brutal  prejudice  by  which  the  present  Government  of  the  Empire 
has  brought  upon  itself  an  eternal  disgrace.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  certainly  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society,  who  are  labouring  at  such  a work  as  this  before 
us,  cannot  be  said  to  be  engaged  on  what  is  outside  their  voca- 
tion. The  commentary  which  has  been  so  happily  begun  is 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  authors,  and  will  be  of 
immense  service  to  the  Church.  It  gives  all  due  credit  and 
consideration  to  modern  criticism,  it  does  not  despise  it  or  rail 
against  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  in  no  way  make  a 
compromise  with  any  of  its  extravagances.  It  is  a service  to 
the  Catholic  student  that  it  is  written  in  good  and  flowing  Latin, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  must  express  a very  strong  wish 
that  the  labours  of  Father  Knabenbauer  and  his  companions 
may  as  soon  as  possible  be  made  available  to  English  readers. 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  work  which  ought  to  be  highly  appre- 
ciated among  us.  In  this  country  there  is  a great  deal  of  sound 
Biblical  scholarship,  which  will  readily  recognize  the  value  of 
such  labours  as  those  which  have  produced  the  volume  before  us. 

The  literature  which  has  gathered  itself  around  the  Book  of 
Job  is  very  vast,  but  some  of  the  best  commentaries,  such  as 
that  of  Pineda,  are  huge  masses  of  erudition  which  daunt  the 
reader,  while  of  modern  critics,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  give  an 
opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  not  left  room  for  a 

1 Commentarius  in  Librum  Job.  Auctore  J.  Knabenbauer,  S.J.  Parisiis : 
Lethielleux,  1885. 
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more  sound  and  reasonable  exegesis  than  any  they  have  given. 
If  it  is  the  mistake  of  so  many  of  the  Catholic  commentators  that 
they  have  brought  all  their  learning  to  bear  on  a single  book  of 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  made  their  work  a huge  treasure-house 
from  which  preachers  may  derive  sermon  after  sermon,  the 
modern  critics,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  have  been  too  free 
in  their  corrections  and  exclusions.  We  are  very  glad  to  see, 
what  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  Father  Knabenbauer 
defends  stoutly  the  integrity  of  this  beautiful  poem  or  drama,  as 
it  might  be  called,  if  it  were  not  a true  history.  The  idea  of 
truncating  the  book,  of  cutting  out  the  introductory  chapters  in 
which  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  Satanic  attacks  on  Job, 
permitted  by  God  for  the  sake  of  proving  His  saint,  and  then  of 
omitting  the  chapters  which  contain  the  discourses  of  Eliu,  after 
Job’s  three  friends  have  had  their  say,  may  vie  for  the  palm  of 
absurdity  with  any  other  projected  mutilation  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  introduction  gives  the  reader  at  once  the  key  to 
the  whole  history,  which  is  so  much  of  a puzzle  to  Job’s  friends, 
and  which  he  himself  does  not  fully  understand.  The  remarks 
of  Eliu  are  equally  necessary  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
book. 

The  subject  of  the  Book  of  Job  will  never  grow  old,  and  its 
lesson  is  as  much  wanted  now  as  in  the  days  in  which  the  book 
was  written.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  explanation  of  the  ways 
of  Providence  in  the  dispensation  of  temporal  calamities.  But  the 
book  bears  incidental  witness  to  the  truths  and  promises  which 
were  the  common  property  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Noe,  and  which  were  preserved,  more  or  less  faithfully  and  fully, 
even  outside  the  limits  of  the  chosen  people  of  God. 


2.— LIFE  OF  MONSEIGNEUR  DUPANLOUP,  BISHOP  OF  ORLEANS.1 

A life  like  that  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  write,  especially  at  so  short  an  interval  after  his  death, 
when  so  many  of  those  whose  names  must  appear  in  its  pages 
are  still  living  and  engaged  in  active  work.  From  the  very 
outset  of  his  career  to  its  close  Dupanloup  was  a pamphleteer, 
a controversialist,  and  a politician,  but  a politician  in  no  narrow 

1 Life  of  Mottseigneur  Dupanloup , Bishop  of  Orleans . By  the  Abbe  F.  Lagrange. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Herbert.  In  two  volumes.  London  : Chapman 
and  Hall,  1885. 
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party  sense  of  the  word,  for  from  first  to  last  he  fought  only  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  God’s  Kingdom  on 
earth.  Frank  and  outspoken  as  he  always  was,  ready  to  say 
plainly  what  he  thought  with  voice  and  pen,  no  wonder  he  made 
not  a few  enemies,  and  became  involved  in  more  than  one 
controversy,  even  with  men  who  had  the  same  interests  as  himself 
at  heart.  His  best  friends  would  admit  that  in  these  contro- 
versies he  was  at  times  mistaken  in  the  line  of  action  he  adopted, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  those  who  opposed 
him  were  themselves  in  some  instances  not  entirely  in  the  right. 
Such  differences  of  opinion  are  almost  inevitable  where  active 
men  of  various  temperament  are  thrown  together  to  fight  their 
way  through  a difficult  and  trying  time.  But  when  the  struggle 
is  over  it  is  best  in  recalling  its  incidents  to  dwell  more  on  those 
in  which  the  champions  of  the  right  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  the  enemy  in  the  field,  than  on  those  which  saw  them 
engaged  in  angry  dispute  as  to  the  plans  for  the  battle  and  the 
positions  to  be  defended.  There  is  no  need  to  be  silent  about 
such  disputes,  but  still  less  is  there  any  need  to  dwell  upon 
them.  The  Abbe  Lagrange,  the  Vicar-General  of  Orleans,  has 
wisely  adopted  this  principle  in  dealing  with  the  Life  of  Dupan- 
loup. Instead  of  making  it  the  occasion  of  reawakening  the 
echoes  of  now  silent  controversies,  he  has  shown  us  Dupanloup 
as  a priest,  a bishop,  a brave  and  successful  defender  of  the 
Church  in  France.  He  tells  us  of  his  early  life  and  education, 
almost  entirely  in  Dupanloup’s  own  words,  and  then  he  relates 
his  labours  for  souls;  his  government  of  a great  diocese  where  so 
much  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  foundations  after  the  ruins  left 
by  revolution  and  years  of  godless  education;  of  the  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools ; the  defence  of 
the  religious  orders  and  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  ; and  the 
brave  and  successful  attacks  made  upon  Freemasonry  and 
Voltairianism.  The  part  he  took  in  the  council  is  briefly  told, 
and  then  come  the  stirring  pages  that  tell  how  well  and  bravely 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  bore  himself  when  the  terrible  storm  of 
the  German  invasion  burst  over  Orleans.  The  last  chapters 
relate  his  activity  as  a member  of  the  Assembly  under  the 
Republic,  his  last  years  of  labour  in  his  diocese,  his  work  as  a 
director  of  souls,  the  character  of  his  every  day  life  and  occupa- 
tions as  a Bishop,  and  the  story  of  his  holy  death.  It  is  touching 
to  read  how  to  the  last  he  kept  up  the  love  of  children  and  of  a 
catechist’s  work  which  had  run  through  all  his  ministry,  and  how 
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to  use  our  author’s  words,  during  the  last  months  of  his  life — 
“ One  would  say  that  he  was  already  living  in  the  region  of 
infinite  charity.  . . . This  disposition  showed  itself  not  only  in 
his  special  intercourse  with  us,  which  was  always  marked  by  the 
same  tender  indulgence,  but  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  where  he  now  only  intervened  to  conciliate 
men’s  minds.  His  most  earnest  desire  now  was  a cessation  of 
irritating  controversies  between  Catholics  and  their  union  around 
the  great  Pontiff  whom  God  had  given  to  His  Church.  The 
human  vivacity  which  formerly  mingled  with  his  zeal  for  justice 
and  truth  was  now  absorbed  in  an  ever-increasing  sweetness. 
One  might  have  said  that  the  intrepid  angel  of  battle  had 
become  an  angel  of  sweetness  and  peace.” 

The  Abbe  Lagrange’s  work  is  worthy  of  its  subject,  a book 
which  will  have  very  few  dull  pages  for  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  Church’s  conflict  with  the  aggressive  unbelief  of  our  day, 
and  which  will  have  a permanent  value  in  the  history  of  Catho- 
licity in  France.  Lady  Herbert’s  translation  gives  it  to  us  in  an 
English  version,  as  bright  and  readable  as  the  original.  The 
translator  has  very  judiciously  omitted  the  details  of  a news- 
paper controversy  which  could  not  be  of  much  interest  or  value 
to  English  readers.  With  this  exception,  her  version  is  a faithful 
reproduction  of  the  Abbe  Lagrange’s  book. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  summary  of  the  work. 
Its  interest  depends  so  much  upon  the  details  it  contains,  and 
the  documents  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  that  no  summary  could 
give  a true  idea  of  the  interest  of  its  pages.  Some  portions  of  it 
have  an  almost  dramatic  force,  as,  for  instance,  the  chapter  that 
tells  how  Dupanloup’s  brave  Savoyard  mother  left  her  native 
country  to  bring  her  boy  with  her  to  Paris,  where  she  hoped  to 
find  a better  opening  for  talents  that  promised  him  no  common 
career,  and  how  the  poor  woman  and  her  boy  made  their  way 
from  St.  Felix,  near  Annecy,  to  the  capital,  in  a little  cart, 
making  only  a few  miles  of  progress  each  day.  A still  more 
stirring  story,  ranging  over  a wider  field,  is  contained  in  the 
chapters  that  relate  the  conversion  of  Talleyrand.  The  part 
borne  by  Dupanloup  in  those  memorable  scenes  gave  him  at 
once  a European  celebrity.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  those 
early  years  of  his  priesthood,  when  so  many  even  of  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  were  swept  away  by  the  influence  of  La 
Mennais,  Dupanloup  never  for  a moment  ceased  to  regard  him 
as  a teacher  of  error,  a possible  founder  of  schism,  and  he  most 
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heartily  rejoiced  at  his  public  condemnation,  as  putting  an  end 
to  a period  of  great  peril  for  the  Church  in  France. 

In  1844  he  began  what  we  may  well  call  the  greatest  work  of 
his  life — the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Christian  education  in 
France.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  engaged  in  a hard 
fight  against  secularism  in  England,  the  chapters  that  tell  how 
Dupanloup  did  his  work  are  profitable  reading,  even  though  the 
battle  in  France  was  mainly  for  higher  education,  while  in 
England  the  interest  for  the  moment  centres  round  the  primary 
schools.  In  1844  he  began  the  campaign  by  the  publication  of 
his  pamphlet,  On  the  Duty  of  Catholics  upon  the  Question  of  the 
Liberty  of  Teaching.  It  was  a defence  not  only  of  the  freedom 
of  education,  but  also  of  the  teaching  orders,  and  especially  of 
the  Jesuits.  De  Ravignan  was  his  friend  and  ally  throughout 
the  controversy  that  followed,  while  Montalembert  became  the 
parliamentary  leader  in  the  struggle.  Pamphlet  followed 
pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Dupanloup.  In  one  of  them,  his 
•second  letter  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  he  thus  summed  up  his 
position  : 

Real  authority  and  legitimate  liberty  are  allies  which  never  should 
wage  war  against  each  other.  Thus  liberty  of  teaching  truth  and  virtue 
to  one's  neighbours  ; liberty  to  tend  towards  Christian  perfection  and  to 
combine  heart  and  soul  to  carry  it  out ; liberty  to  practise  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience ; liberty  to  meet  together  to  succour  the  poor 
and  miserable ; liberty  for  charity ; liberty  for  the  altar  and  the  Holy 
Sacrifice ; liberty  for  evangelical  preaching ; liberty  for  Christian 
education  ; ...  all  these  are  liberties  which  cannot  be  constrained 
or  repressed,  but  by  the  oppression  and  violation  of  human  conscience, 
tyrannized  over  in  all  that  is  highest,  noblest,  most  independent,  most 
free,  and  most  pure. 

In  a lighter  vein  he  drew  out  all  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
held  by  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  schools,  when  he  wrote  in 
another  pamphlet  : 

What  a curious  thing  it  is ! For  ordinary  persons  there  is  no 
anxiety  about  their  belief,  their  mode  of  worship,  their  sect,  or  their 
position.  Thus,  I am  a Jew,  or  a Protestant,  or  a Freemason. 

“ May  I take  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  proclaimed 
in  France  ? ” 

“Yes,  certainly,  if  you  are  a Frenchman,  for  all  the  French  are  equal 
before  the  law.  Believe  whatever  you  like.’' 

“ But,”  I continue,  u not  to  hide  anything  from  you,  I belong  to  a 
particular  sect  in  my  religion.  I am  a Jew,  and  also  a Cabbalist  or  a 
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Talmudist ; or  I am  a Protestant,  and  I am  a Quaker,  or  a Methodist, 
or  an  Anabaptist,  &c.  &c.  May  I still  live  and  teach  in  France  ? ” 

“ Of  course.  The  law  makes  no  opposition.” 

“But  I have  opinions  of  my  own  on  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God,  on  creation  and  human  liberty ; and,  after  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  question,  I doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul.” 

“ My  dear  sir,  I am  sorry  for  you.  But  no  religious  profession  of 
faith  is  required  by  law  of  any  teacher,  so  that  you  are  no  more 
excluded  from  the  post  of  schoolmaster  by  your  unbelief  than  you  are 
deprived  of  civil  or  political  rights.” 

“ But  I am  a Catholic.” 

“Ah  ! there  comes  in  a grave  difficulty.” 

And  on  its  being  discovered  that  the  Catholic  is  also  a 
religious,  he  is  told  that  he  cannot  even  live  in  France.  It  is 
true  the  constitution  declares  all  men  equal  before  the  law,  all 
consciences  free,  but  then  “we  have  made  one  exception — 
one  only,  though  many  others  were  possible,  and  that  is 
against  you.” 

Arguments  like  these  every  one  could  understand.  As  a 
popular  pamphleteer  Dupanloup  had  few  equals,  and  some  of 
the  best  work  he  did  in  his  life  was  done  by  pamphlets,  witness 
his  demolition  of  the  Voltaire  Centenary.  The  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  Catholics  in  education,  begun  in  1844,  he  carried 
on  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  not  without  considerable 
success.  The  whole  history  of  this  long  campaign,  as  related  by 
the  Abbe  Lagrange,  is  well  worth  attentive  study,  and  not  the 
least  useful  parts  of  it  are  the  abundant  extracts  he  gives  from 
Dupanloup’s  pamphlets,  letters,  and  speeches.  From  first  to 
last  education  was  one  of  his  favourite  subjects.  In  various 
ways,  and  notably  as  Superior  of  a Seminary,  he  had  not  a 
little  practical  experience  of  educational  work,  and  he  was  never 
tired  of  urging  its  importance  upon  others.  All  through  his  life 
his  most  earnest  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  interests  of  the 
little  ones  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  fought  the  long  battle  on  the 
education  question,  not  as  a politician,  but  as  a pastor  of  souls. 
His  example  must  be  an  inspiriting  one  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  struggle,  and  his  writings  afford  a rich  store  of  facts 
and  arguments, which  have  their  application  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  America,  as  well  as  in  France. 
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3. — THE  LIFE  OF  JEAN-JACQUES  OLIER.1 

The  name  of  M.  Olier,  as  the  Founder  of  the  Seminary  of 
Saint-Sulpice,  and  the  regenerator  of  the  priesthood  in  France, 
is  familiar  to  us  all,  and  his  memoirs  have  long  been  before  the 
French  public.  But  no  English  translation  of  that  complete 
and  extensive  work  has  appeared,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Healy  Thompson,  who  is  well-known  in  connection  with 
religious  biography,  for  having  provided  us  with  a most 
attractive  and  interesting  life  of  this  remarkable  and  saintly 
man.  The  present  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  original 
work  is  grounded  almost  entirely  on  the  admirable  memoir  by 
the  Abbe  Faillon  ; and  not  only  does  it  pourtray  both  the  inner 
life  of  M.  Olier,  with  the  exalted  virtues  which  distinguished 
him,  and  the  external  life  of  untiring  and  devoted  labour  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  it  also  gives  many  interesting 
historical  details,  serving  to  illustrate  the  state  of  religion  and 
society  at  that  time  in  France. 

The  special  mission  intrusted  to  this  eminent  servant  of  God 
was  that  of  reforming,  elevating,  and  sanctifying  the  secular 
clergy  of  France,  a work  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Church. 
He  was  early  impressed  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  clerical 
state.  We  are  told  that,  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  “being 
in  a church  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mass,  at  the  moment  the 
priest  passed  on  his  way  to  the  altar,  the  thought  flashed  upon 
him,  ‘ How  pure  and  holy  must  they  be  who  are  set  apart  to 
offer  the  Adorable  Sacrifice.’”  Thenceforward  he  no  longer 
looked  upon  priests  as  ordinary  men ; to  his  childish  mind  they 
appeared  to  be  angelic  beings  as  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  In  after  years,  the  sublime  character  of  the  priesthood 
was  the  constant  subject  of  his  instructions  to  those  who  aspired 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  that  sacred  office ; and  the  domi- 
nant thought  of  his  mind  was  that  the  life  of  a priest  should  be 
one  wholly  hidden  in  God,  a life  modelled  in  conformity  with 
that  of  Jesus  Christ  abiding  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Priests  [he  wrote]  are  like  living  tabernacles,  wherein  Jesus  dwells 
to  sanctify  His  Church.  For  to  be  truly  priests,  they  ought  to  bear 
Jesus  Christ  within  them,  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  conform 
themselves  to  Him  in  this  mystery,  both  as  to  their  exterior  and 

1 The  Life  of  f can - Jacques  Olier.  By  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.A.  New  and 
enlarged  edition.  London  : Bums  and  Oates,  1885. 
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interior.  Exteriorly  they  ought  to  be  utterly  dead  to  themselves,  like 
the  sacramental  species,  letting  themselves  be  maltreated,  and,  if  needs 
be,  trodden  under  foot  and  pierced  with  knives,  as  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  a thousand  times  in  this  Sacrament  by  heretics.  Therein  our  Lord 
has  no  use  of  His  senses,  of  His  hands,  His  ears,  His  eyes,  and  thus 
ought  priests  to  abandon  themselves  entirely  to  God,  that  He  may 
make  what  use  He  pleases  of  their  senses  and  of  their  whole  selves. 
Interiorly  our  Lord  is  in  this  Sacrament  all  transformed  in  God,  all 
changed  in  God  ; He  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  assaults  of  infirmity  or 
corruption ; He  is  clothed  with  incorruption,  immortality,  agility, 
subtilty.  And  herein  priests  ought  to  be  like  unto  Him,  called  as 
they  are  to  participate  in  this  august  mystery  ; their  interior  ought  to 
be  all  Divine,  all  transformed  in  the  Divine  perfections,  however 
ordinary  they  may  be  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  dead  to  all 
things.  . . . Thus  do  priests  sanctify  the  Church,  not  by  their 
exterior,  but  by  the  inmost  being  of  their  souls  transformed  in  Jesus 
Christ  who  vivifies  it  (p.  279). 

To  all  who  study  the  biography  before  us  it  will  be  apparent 
that  M.  Olier,  in  his  own  person,  afforded  a type  of  the  perfection 
of  the  sacerdotal  life.  His  early  youth,  however,  gave  little 
promise  of  what  he  was  to  be  in  his  maturer  years.  Although 
destined  by  his  parents  from  his  birth  for  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  the  wild  and  unruly  disposition  he  exhibited  caused 
serious  misgivings  as  to  his  vocation,  and  as  a young  man  he 
was  worldly,  ambitious,  vain.  But  it  pleased  God  to  enlighten 
and  convert  him  at  the  Sanctuary  of  Loreto,  whither  he  had 
repaired  to  obtain  the  cure  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  To  the 
great  displeasure  of  his  friends,  he  broke  completely  with  the 
world,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  St  Vincent  of 
Paul.  After  his  ordination  he  began  to  follow  the  way  of 
perfection  with  courage  and  ardour,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  parishes  on  his  own  abbey  lands  with 
self-sacrificing  zeal.  The  one  thing,  we  are  told,  this  lowly 
priest  desired  was  that  in  all  his  charitable  labours  he  might 
pass  for  a person  of  no  account,  and  that  the  credit  of  what  he 
did  might  be  given  to  another.  This  request  was  granted  by 
God,  and  we  here  see  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  the 
magnificent  services  he  rendered  to  the  Church,  this  great 
servant  of  God  remained,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  long 
after  his  death,  in  comparative  oblivion,  and  illustrious  as  were 
his  virtues  and  merits,  for  a considerable  period  they  were 
inadequately  recognized. 

It  was  given  to  Father  de  Condren,  whose  disciple  M.  Olier 
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had  been  as  a seminarist,  to  perceive  that  he  was  destined  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  But 
previously  he  had  to  pass  through  a season  of  extraordinary 
trial,  in  order  that  he  might  rise  to  a higher  degree  of  sanctity. 
He  was  deprived  not  only  of  those  spiritual  gifts  for  which  he 
had  been  conspicuous,  but  he  even  lost  at  times  the  use  of  his 
natural  faculties  and  bodily  powers.  His  soul  was  filled  with 
disquietude  and  darkness ; prayer  afforded  him  not  a gleam  of 
light  or  comfort ; his  friends  treated  him  with  coldness  and 
reserve.  God  hid  His  face  from  him,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years  that  M.  Olier  was  delivered  from  these 
afflicting  trials,  and  experienced  consoling  proofs  of  God’s  love. 
He  then  entered  upon  the  work  of  erecting  a seminary  for  the 
training  and  education  of  priests.  This  undertaking  met  with 
no  small  opposition,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  discouraging  it 
on  the  ground  that  hitherto  every  effort  to  supply  that  crying 
need  had  proved  a failure,  and  even  the  beginning  made  by 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  had  had  no  permanent  results  ; but  the 
remarkable  success  which  attended  the  institution  of  which 
M.  Olier  was  Founder  and  first  Superior,  caused  every  one  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  work,  the 
chosen  instrument  destined  to  raise  the  sacerdotal  order  to  a 
higher  degree  of  learning  and  holiness.  The  principle  whereon 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was  grounded  was  that  of  entire 
self-renunciation  ; the  fundamental  idea  of  its  holy  Founder 
was  that  of  intimate  union  with  Jesus  Christ;  and  incalculable 
is  the  good  of  which  it  has  been  the  source,  by  giving  to  the 
Church  a staff  of  clergy  duly  instructed  in  and  sanctified  for  the 
duties  of  their  holy  office,  and  animated  by  a spirit  of  fervent 
devotion  and  generous  self-sacrifice. 

About  the  same  time  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice 
was  given  to  M.  Olier.  This  was  a vast  suburb  of  Paris,  the 
most  vicious  and  wicked  of  the  whole  city,  notorious  for  the 
lawlessness  and  impiety  which  reigned  there.  In  it  public 
homage  was  paid  to  Satan,  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  the 
evil  spirit  The  apostolic  labours  of  the  new  Cure  and  his 
colleagues  effected,  after  seven  years  of  incessant  toil,  a 
complete  reform  amongst  the  hardened  and  depraved  inhabi- 
tants. The  result  of  their  ardent  and  untiring  zeal,  animated 
by  a genuine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  was  a wonderful  revival  of 
piety  and  fervour  throughout  this  parish,  formerly  so  forsaken  of 
God ; a result  purchased,  however,  at  the  cost  of  great  suffering 
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on  the  part  of  M.  Olier.  At  one  time  he  was  involved  in  so 
violent  a storm  of  persecution,  that  he  was  even  driven 
temporarily  in  ignominy  from  his  presbytery.  But  greater  than 
all  outward  trials,  was  the  abiding  interior  anguish  which  filled 
his  heart  on  account  of  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  often  would 
he  spend  the  whole  night  in  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, imploring  the  Divine  mercy  on  their  behalf.  It  is  said  of 
him  that 

Never  was  pastor  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock.  . . . 
With  all  his  multifarious  avocations,  he  was  always  accessible  to  those 
who  sought  his  counsel  or  assistance ; and  such  was  his  sweetness  and 
kindliness  of  disposition  that  he  could  not  bear  to  deny  himself  even  to 
those  who  seemed  to  wish  to  converse  with  him  solely  for  their  own 
gratification.  He  received  all  comers  with  a certain  respect,  blended 
with  humility,  never  betrayed  any  movement  of  impatience  at  being 
detained  from  his  other  occupations,  and  was  never  the  first  to 
terminate  the  interview.  Sometimes  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
day,  his  colleagues  observed  that  he  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  they 
would  suggest  that  he  should  admit  no  more  visitors  until  the  morrow, 
but  he  would  answer : “ Our  time  is  not  our  own ; it  belongs  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  ought  to  employ  every  moment  of  it  as  He  directs,  and 
since  He  permits  these  persons  to  come  to  us  now,  so  far  from  not 
admitting  them,  we  ought,  in  a spirit  of  submission  to  His  Adorable 
Providence,  to  receive  them  with  joy  and  affection.”  A charity  so 
self-sacrificing  was  accompanied  with  a sensible  blessing ; for  many  who 
were  leading  a sinful,  worldly  life,  and  who  visited  him  simply  from 
motives  of  courtesy,  were  converted  and  gained  to  God,  although  the 
conversation  had  apparently  been  confined  to  ordinary  subjects  (p.  326). 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  M.  Olier’s  health  broke  down  under 
his  strenuous  exertions.  When  urged  to  allow  himself  some 
relaxation,  he  would  reply,  “ This  is  neither  the  time  or  place  for 
taking  one’s  ease,  our  Lord  would  not  have  us  find  our  conso- 
lation on  earth.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  strength,  and  the  pure  love 
of  Him  ought  to  make  us  embrace  all  toils  with  joy.”  But  at 
length  his  debility  was  such  as  to  render  complete  rest  indis- 
pensable, and  ten  years  after  he  had  assumed  the  charge  of  his 
parish,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  it.  A year  later  a stroke  of 
paralysis  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  the  whole  of  his  left  side. 
During  the  illness  which  ensued,  and  preceded  his  death,  the 
spirit  of  self-annihilation  increased  within  him,  and  he  rejoiced 
at  the  sufferings  which  gave  him  conformity  with  Jesus  Christ 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  at  times  to  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  but  when,  in  the  winter  months,  he  was  confined  to  his 
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room  and  unable  to  reach  the  chapel  for  Mass  or  for  Com- 
munion, he  showed  no  more  signs  of  weariness  or  regret  at  his 
forced  inaction  than  if.  his  imprisonment  and  solitude  had  lasted 
but  a day.  For  three  years  he  survived  the  first  seizure,  and 
died  on  Easter  Monday,  1657,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

We  would  refer  to  Mr.  Healy  Thompson’s  admirable  memoir 
those  who  wish  to  read  of  the  conflict  M.  Olier  sustained  with 
Jansenism,  the  prudence  and  wisdom  that  characterized  his 
conduct  during  the  civil  commotions  of  the  times  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  the  marvellous  influence  he  obtained  over  all 
classes  of  society,  the  numerous  seminaries  he  founded  in  all 
parts  of  France,  the  virtues  he  practised  himself  and  inculcated 
on  the  young  men  he  formed  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  care 
with  which  he  examined  vocations,  and  the  excellent  rules  he 
laid  down  for  their  guidance.  From  amongst  the  various  edify- 
ing and  amusing  anecdotes  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of 
this  highly  instructive  and  valuable  book,  we  venture  to  select 
two  for  insertion  here. 

So  perfect  was  his  mortification  of  his  senses  that  they  seemed  to 
have  abdicated  their  office.  A servant  of  the  house  being  one  day 
found  fault  with  by  one  of  the  community  for  taking  the  Superior  a 
basin  of  soup  that  was  quite  cold,  the  man  replied,  “What  does  it 
signify  whether  it  is  cold  or  hot  ? He  does  not  taste  what  he  eats  and 
takes  no  notice  of  what  is  set  before  him.”  Another  time  when  he  was 
being  vested  for  High  Mass,  the  subdeacon,  in  putting  on  the  maniple, 
ran  the  pin,  without  knowing  it,  into  his  arm.  Finding  there  was  some 
resistance,  he  said  to  M.  Olier  that  he  could  not  get  it  in  any  further ; 
on  which  the  man  of  God,  without  removing  his  arm,  replied,  in  his 
usual  gentle  way,  “ It  will  go  no  further  because  it  has  pierced  to  the 
bone”  (p.  447). 

One  day  M.  Olier  was  exhorting  his  followers  with  his  usual  energy, 
and  often  repeated  the  same  expression : “ II  faut  faire  mourir  le  vieil 
homme . (We  must  put  the  old  man  to  death).”  The  gardener’s  wife 
happened  to  be  listening  at  the  door,  and  thinking  that  “ the  old  man  ” 
meant  her  husband,  hastened  in  a state  of  great  consternation  to  apprize 
her  spouse  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Terrified  at  his  wife’s  report, 
the  old  man  resolved  to  quit  the  house  that  very  day,  and  going  to 
M.  Olier,  he  said  with  a voice  almost  choked  with  fear,  “ Oh  ! sir,  pray 
give  me  leave  to  go ; my  wife  has  told  me  everything ; I wish  to  live 
a little  longer;  I know  all  your  design.”  “What  design?”  asked 
M.  Olier.  “ Oh  you  know  better  than  I can  tell  you.”  “ But  my  good 
friend,  what  do  you  mean  ? ” “ Why,  did  you  not  say  that  the  old  man 

must  be  put  to  death  ? I am  old,  it  is  true,  but  old  age  is  no  crime, 
and  I am  still  able  to  support  myself.”  Despite  the  evident  terror  and 
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agitation  of  the  poor  gardener  it  was  impossible  for  M.  Olier  and  his 
companions  to  refrain  from  laughing;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
persuade  him  that  the  “old  man”  whose  death  M.  Olier  had  so 
vehemently  demanded  was  nothing  else  but  the  corrupt  nature  which 
every  one  ought  to  mortify  in  himself  (p.  150,  note). 

The  biography  of  M.  Olier  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  both  clergy  and  laity.  To  the  clergy,  as  setting 
before  them  a model  of  the  perfection  of  the  sacerdotal  life,  and 
to  the  laity,  not  only  as  affording  them  an  example  of  exalted 
virtue,  but  as  serving  to  remind  them  of  the  unbounded  respect 
and  veneration  they  ought  to  feel  towards  those  whose  high 
prerogative  it  is  to  stand  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  offer  on  their 
behalf  the  Adorable  Sacrifice. 


4. — HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.1 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  translation  of  Dr.  Brueck’s 
second  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  think 
it  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  a text-book  in  our 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.  Our  ecclesiastical  students  cannot 
be  expected  to  wade  through  the  pages  of  Rohrbacher  or 
Darras  in  their  course  of  studies ; for  their  time  is  short, 
and  they  have  much  else  to  do  in  other  and  more  important 
branches  of  sacred  learning.  Yet  they  ought  to  go  forth, 
more  especially  in  this  country,  well  prepared  to  answer  the 
ordinary  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  be  urged  against  them 
not  only  in  scholastic  theology,  but  also  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
They  ought  to  be  ready  to  meet  and  refute  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  hearers,  as  well  Protestant  as  Catholic,  the  false  facts 
and  arguments  of  such  pamphlets  as  Littledale’s  Plain  Reasons 
against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome . 

This  work  is  admirably  qualified  for  giving  them  va  a short 
and  succinct  form  the  answer  to  most  difficulties,  and  the  true 
state  of  the  question.  Dr.  Corcoran  says  in  his  admirable  intro- 
duction : “ It  possesses  the  merit  of  clearness  and  order,  two 
things  most  necessary  in  a text-book.  In  the  next  place  it  is 
well  adapted  for  both  teacher  and  student.  In  too  many 

1 History  of  the  Catholic  Church . For  the  use  of  Seminaries  and  Colleges.  By 
Dr.  Heinrich  Brueck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Mentz. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Pruente.  Vol  II.  New  York : Benziger  Brother,  1885. 
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manuals  and  class-books  the  student  is  treated  to  a super- 
abundance of  proofs,  and  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
intricate  objections,  as  if  he  were  competent  to  judge  for 
himself  and  needed  no  teacher.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
The  student’s  judgment  is  yet  unripe,  hence  something  must 
be  left  for  the  teacher  to  do,  and  his  authority  must  have  its 
weight  in  influencing  and  guiding  those  whom  he  teaches.” 
The  history  of  the  so-called  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  related  as  it  occurred  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  the 
rest  pass  in  turn  before  us,  and  leave  no  pleasant  impression 
behind.  The  personalities  of  the  Reformers  are  brought  out 
vividly  and  strikingly.  What  sympathy  can  we  have  for  a man 
like  Luther,  who  at  the  Leipsic  disputation  called  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  an  epistle  of  straw?  Or  again  when  Musa,  parish 
priest  at  Rochlitz  once  vehemently  complained  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  that  he  could  not  himself  believe  what  he  taught  to 
others.  “ Praise  and  thanks  be  to  God,”  responded  Dr.  Martin 
44  that  other  people  feel  as  I do ! I thought  I had  such  experi- 
ence all  to  myself.”  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  set  himself  up 
as  a prophet  sent  from  God  to  reform  that  Church  against  which 
the  gates  of  Hell  were  never  to  prevail.  This  is  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  if  we  are  to  credit  Luther : “ Thus  you  see  the 
riches  of  the  Christian  man,  even  though  he  were  to  wish  it,  he 
cannot  be  lost  through  any  sins  however  great,  provided  he  will 
but  believe.  No  sin  but  unbelief  can  damn  him.” 

This  is  more  forcibly  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Melancthon, 
August  1,  1520:  “Esto  peccator  et  pecca  fortiter,  sed  fortius  fide 
et  gaude  in  Christo.” 

The  section  entitled  “ General  Remarks  on  the  Propagation, 
Nature,  and  Effects  of  the  Reformation”  is  well  worth  reading. 
The  history  is  brought  down  to  our  own  day,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  a very  full  account  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  assertion  on  p.  109  that  John  Wyclif  began  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  English.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
hear  what  Father  Stevenson  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 44  If  any 
portion  of  the  undertaking  belongs  to  him,  it  is  the  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  even  on  this  point  his  Oxford  editors, 
Forshall  and  Madden,  speak  with  considerable  reserve.  This 
translation,  write  they,  and  their  remark  applies  only  to  the  New 
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Testament,  might  probably  be  the  work  of  Wyclif  himself. 
Possibly  then  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  translation  of  the 
entire  New  Testament ; certainly  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  again  : Long  before 

Wyclif  s translation,  writes  Archbishop  Ussher,  there  existed  an 
English  version  of  the  entire  Bible,  an  assertion  in  which  he  is 
supported  by  Dr.  James,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  and  Cottonian 
Libraries,  and  a devoted  admirer  of  John  Wyclif.”  2 


5.— THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.1 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  work  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  resolution  of  the  late  Council  of  Baltimore  to  found  a 
Catholic  University  for  the  United  States,  has  issued  through 
the  Catholic  Publication  Society  of  New  York  an  Appeal  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States , for  further  help  to  supplement 
Miss  Caldwell’s  generous  gift.  The  land  for  the  University 
buildings  at  Washington  has  already  been  purchased,  and  the 
Committee  now  detail  the  further  steps  that  are  to  be  taken, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  philosophical 
and  theological  faculty  with  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
commence  the  work.  The  pamphlet  is  not  for  sale,  but  is  to 
be  had  on  application  to  any  American  Catholic  bookseller. 
It  is  very  interesting  as  the  first  outline  of  the  plan  of  a great 
work. 

As  to  the  amount  of  endowment  required  in  order  to  make 
a beginning  of  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  the  Committee,  or, 
to  use  its  official  title,  the  University  Board,  says : 

As  a university  is  a vast  and  complex  organism,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  teach  universal  knowledge,  and  which,  therefore,  must  possess 
faculties  that  represent  and  impart  whatever  is  known  to  man,  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  institution  cannot  be  suddenly  called  into  existence 
in  its  completeness.  Hence  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  begin  with  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  and  theology,  to  which  in  due  course  of  time  all 
the  other  faculties  needed  to  constitute  a true  university  will  be  aggre- 
gated. These  two  faculties  will  require  not  fewer  than  eight  professor- 
ships; and  as  the  success  of  the  University  will  depend  in  great 

2 The  Truth  about  John  Wyclif.  By  Father  Stevenson,  pp.  105,  1 06. 

1 An  Appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  in  Behalf  of  the  University 
which  the  late  Council  of  Baltimore  resolved  to  create.  New  York  : Catholic  Publi- 
cation Society,  1885. 
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measure  upon  the  ability  of  its  teachers,  it  is  all-important  that  the 
chairs  should  from  the  very  start  be  so  endowed  as  to  secure  salaries 
which  will  enable  the  most  competent  and  distinguished  men  to  accept 
these  positions.  Some  of  the  chairs  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and 
theology  will,  of  course,  be  filled  by  priests,  and  for  such  chairs  it  is 
thought  that  an  endowment  of  $50,000  each  will  be  sufficient.  Others 
will  be  filled  by  laymen,  and  the  endowment  of  these  is  fixed  at 
$100,000  each.  The  University  Board  deems  it  advisable  that,  in 
addition  to  these  endowments  of  chairs,  a number  of  bourses,  $5,000 
each,  should  be  founded,  so  that  students  of  talent  may  not,  through 
lack  of  means,  be  prevented  from  receiving  the  best  mental  training. 

The  object  of  the  Appeal  is  to  obtain  from  the  Catholics  of 
America  funds  for  endowing  these  professorships  and  bourses, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  a ready  and 
generous  response,  and  that  even  more  than  is  asked  for  will  be 
freely  given.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  have  been  called  upon  to  unite  their  energies  for  the 
foundation  of  a work  belonging  not  to  one  particular  diocese 
or  ecclesiastical  province,  but  to  the  whole  country.  And  there 
can  be  no  nobler  work  than  this,  the  building  up  of  an  institution 
which  its  founders  hope  will  be  a great  intellectual  centre  of 
Catholic  intelligence  and  influence. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  the  foundation  of  a Catholic 
University  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  must  be  an 
enterprise  doomed  to  failure,  that  it  is  premature,  that  the 
Catholic  youth  of  America  is  not  yet  in  a position  to  supply  it 
with  a body  of  students,  that  it  would  be  better  to  work  at 
improving  and  perfecting  existing  colleges  and  high  schools,  and 
leave  it  to  the  future  to  gradually  develope  from  them  a national 
University,  for  Universities  are  not  called  into  existence  in  a day, 
they  are  built  up  slowly  like  the  old  cathedrals  by  the  efforts  of 
many  centuries.  The  University  Board  in  issuing  its  Appeal 
meets  these  objections  in  some  detail.  If,  it  urges,  the  standard 
of  education  and  culture  is  not,  as  a rule,  a high  one  among 
American  Catholics,  if  multitudes  of  them  still  bear  the  marks 
of  past  oppression,  all  the  more  reason  to  endeavour  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  their  sons  the  means  of  rising  to  something 
higher.  If  there  is  a tendency  among  Americans  to  turn  chiefly 
to  the  means  of  material  progress,  all  the  more  need  to  create 
for  American  Catholics,  a centre  of  intellectual  life  and  to  secure 
professors  whose  very  names  and  influence  may  prove  an  attrac- 
tion to  nobler  aims  and  more  worthy  interests.  If  this  is  not 
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done,  it  is  simply  to  confess  that  the  Catholics  of  America  are 
content  to  live  outside  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  day, 
a movement  which  has  drawn  Europe  and  America  close 
together.  Now-a-days  it  is  difficult  for  a man  to  speak  or  write 
with  authority  on  many  questions  of  the  deepest  moment,  unless 
he  knows  something  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  In  all  these  three  literatures  which  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other  the  battle  is  going  on  between  faith 
and  unbelief,  hope  and  despair.  Only  men  of  trained  minds  can 
take  part  in  the  struggle  with  safety  to  themselves  and  those 
they  lead,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  remain  neutral. 

In  the  presence  of  this  conflict  the  Church  cannot  be  an  on-looker, 
nor  can  she  allow  the  best  philosophic  and  literary  cultivation  of  mind 
to  belong  exclusively  to  those  who  deny  the  supernatural,  or  who, 
while  they  accept  revelation,  hold  but  a fragmentary,  and  therefore 
indefensible,  Christianity.  The  mistress  and  guardian  of  revealed  truth 
in  its  completeness,  it  is  not  the  least  part  of  her  mission  to  show  in 
every  age  and  country  that  there  is  no  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  her  teachings  and  the  fuller  knowledge  of  nature  towards 
which,  not  without  her  help,  the  Christian  nations  are  ever  advancing. 
The  need  of  minds  able  to  do  this  work  is  most  urgent  in  a day  and 
a country  like  ours,  where  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  widening 
of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  proceed  in  placid  unconsciousness  of 
the  Church  and  her  claims  to  the  possession  of  supernatural  truth. 
Again,  here  more  than  elsewhere  have  those  who  hold  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  Church  opportunities  to  influence  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  non-Catholics.  Throughout  our  vast  country  the  public 
is  eager  to  listen  to  men  who  bring  cultivation  of  mind  and  freshness  of 
thought  to  the  treatment  of  whatever  subject  they  may  choose  to 
discuss.  A bishop  or  priest  whq  lectures  in  some  remote  village  speaks 
to  an  audience  largely  composed  of  persons  who  neither  understand 
nor  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the  pulpits  of  our  churches 
in  the  great  cities  and  the  larger  towns  would  exert  a salutary  influence 
upon  thousands  who  are  not  Catholics,  could  we  place  in  them  men 
who  would  bring  to  the  divine  work  not  merely  the  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness of  faith,  but  also  the  polish,  the  grace,  the  persuasiveness,  and  the 
charm  which  come  of  the  best  mental  training. 

That  the  Catholics  of  America  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the 
highest  intellectual  culture,  that  they  arc  content  with  moderate 
success  in  this  field,  may  well  be  denied  in  the  face  of  the 
hearty  enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposal  to  found  a University 
has  been  received  by  the  Catholic  press.  But  what  of  the 
objection  that  to  found  a University  is  impossible  ? The  reply 
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is,  that  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries  can  surely  be  done 
in  America.  A land  that  has  seen  the  foundation  of  a thousand 
cities  in  the  last  fifty  years,  may  well  hope  to  found  one  Catholic 
University.  And  it  can  point  to  what  has  been  done  at  Louvain 
by  the  Catholics  of  Belgium,  fewer  in  number  and  poorer  in 
resources  than  those  of  the  United  States,  as  an  earnest  of  what 
can  be  done  at  Washington.  Not  the  least  hopeful  sign  for  the 
new  institution  is  the  fact  that  its  founders  are  quite  ready  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  other  lands,  that  they  do  not 
disguise  from  themselves  the  difficulties  of  the  task  they  have 
undertaken,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  creation  of  a great 
and  successful  University  at  a single  bound,  but  are  quite  ready 
to  work  patiently  through  many  years  of  trial  and  persevering 
effort,  in  the  sure  confidence  that  once  a beginning  is  made  the 
great  work  will  go  on  growing  in  stability,  influence,  and  success 
until  it  is  worthy  of  the  land  to  which  it  will  belong.  The 
writer  of  the  Appeal  very  happily  points  as  an  earnest  of  the 
future  to  the  very  genius  and  traditions  of  the  races  to  which 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  mostly  belong,  in  words  with 
which  we  must  bring  our  review  to  a close. 

The  genius  of  the  two  peoples  from  which  the  bulk  of  our  Catholic 
population  has  been  drawn — the  Irish  and  the  German — is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  reassure  whoever  might  have  misgivings  as  to  the  success 
of  the  great  work  in  behalf  of  which  this  appeal  is  made.  During  the 
three  hundred  years  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to 
Christianity  that  island  was  not  only  the  great  centre  of  missionary 
activity,  but  it  was  also  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  world ; and  if  invasions,  conquests,  and  penal  laws 
brought  in  a secular  reign  of  darkness  from  which  only  in  our  own 
time  a new  dawn  seems  ready  to  break  forth  into  day,  those  wrongs 
and  oppressions  have  neither  crushed  the  buoyant  hopefulness  of  Irish 
hearts  nor  extinguished  their  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  descendants 
of  those  who  built  and  maintained  the  great  monastic  schools  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  where  Irish  monks  copied  and  explained 
the  classical  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  thousands  of  youths 
gathered  from  every  part  of  Europe,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  here,  in  a new  world  where  God  has  given  them  a home  and 
freedom,  eagerly  take  up  again  the  long-interrupted  work.  And  when 
to  their  quick  and  large-hearted  zeal,  to  their  enthusiastic  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  whatever  cause  appeals  to  a generous  nature,  there 
comes  as  an  ally  the  German’s  patient  toil,  his  perseverance,  his  deep 
thoughtfulness,  together  with  the  learning  and  wisdom  which  he  may 
bring  from  the  universities  of  the  fatherland,  we  can,  without  risk,  affirm 
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that  our  American  Catholic  University  will  lack  neither  rich  endow' 
ments,  nor  able  professors,  nor  students  eager  to  obtain  the  best 
intellectual  discipline. 


6.— THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.1 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  reprint  of  a valuable  little  treatise 
which  first  saw  light  in  the  Dublin  Review , the  birthplace  of  so 
many  good  things.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  chapters. 
In  the  first  the  history  of  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  is 
considered,  in  the  second  Henry’s  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  against  Luther,  is  vindicated,  the  last  chapter  “confronts” 
in  some  detail  “ Henry’s  words  with  Henry’s  deeds.”  For  years 
Henry  had  tried  to  get  some  title  analogous  to  that  of  “ Most 
Christian,”  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Roman  See,  and  his 
efforts  were  about  to  be  rewarded,  in  15 1 1,  by  Julian  the  Second, 
when  the  Pope  died.  His  successor,  Leo  the  Tenth,  refused  to 
grant  the  English  King  any  title  till  he  had  done  something  to 
deserve  it.  Henry’s  book  in  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments 
earned  him  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  called  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  Leo  never 
intended  the  title  to  be  hereditary.  This  title  was  not  granted 
without  some  discussion  as  to  what  appellation  would  be  most 
becoming.  The  task  of  selection  was  entrusted  to  the  Cardinals. 
One  proposed  Most  Pious,  another  Apostolic,  a third  the  Faithful 
King.  Others  would  have  called  him  Orthodox,  or  Ecclesiastic, 
or  Apostolic.  The  most  curious  suggestion  was  that  of  Angelic, 
a title  hardly  suggestive  of  Henry’s  later  career.  Father  Bridgett 
shows  that  there  can  be  no  real  reason  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  Henry  was  the  author  of  the  famous  book.  Likely  enough 
Fisher,  or  More,  or  Wolsey,  perhaps  all  of  them,  helped  him  in 
its  composition.  Apparently  Erasmus  had  not  this  much  to  do 
with  it,  though  to  him  its  authorship  has  more  than  once  been 
attributed.  In  the  last  chapter  Father  Bridgett  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  Henry’s  deeds  did  not  tally  very  well  with  his 
words.  If  he  sinned,  he  sinned  knowingly.  Few  men  have,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Brewer,  so  deliberately  “ put  on  the 
blinkers.”  One  cannot  help  wondering  with  our  author  what 
Henry’s  feelings  were  when,  after  the  breach  with  Rome,  he  re- 
read his  book. 

1 The  Defender  of  the  Faith  : the  Royal  Title , its  History  and  Value.  By  Rev. 
T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.  London  : Bums  and  Oates. 
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7.— LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.1 

The  present  volume  aims  at  supplying  an  admitted  want  in 
our  historical  literature.  The  authoress  reminds  us  that  we  have 
no  recent  work  of  moderate  bulk  which  furnishes  ordinary 
readers  with  a connected  history  of  the  life  and  death  of  Mary 
Stuart ; and  she  undertakes  to  remedy  that  want  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  volume  now  under  consideration. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Miss  Stewart  as  to  the  urgency  of 
the  defect,  and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  provide  an 
adequate  remedy.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Mary 
written  by  Miss  Strickland,  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Scotland  has  been  the  subject  of  much  and  careful  inquiry. 
Material  hitherto  unknown  has  been  brought  to  light,  by  the  aid 
of  which  many  difficulties  of  various  kinds  have  been  solved. 
To  keep  pace  with  this  large  amount  of  new  information,  to 
mould  the  whole  into  one  consecutive  narrative  and  to  compress 
it  within  a reasonable  bulk,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  is  no  easy  task  : and  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  the  writer  who  shall  fulfil  these  conditions  will  confer  no 
trifling  obligation  upon  all  students  of  history. 

In  one  respect  especially  Miss  Stewart’s  volume  is  worthy  of 
our  warmest  commendation.  Here,  almost  for  the  first  time,  we 
find  Mary’s  character  placed  in  its  true  light,  and  many  points 
which  had  been  misunderstood  by  previous  authors,  now  appear 
as  contemporary  history  actually  represents  them.  We  can  now 
recognize  her  dignity,  the  mingled  courage  and  humility  with 
which  she  met  and  overcame  her  trials,  her  constancy,  her 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  above  all,  her  enduring 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Miss  Stewart  does  ample 
justice  to  these  qualities,  and  shows  that  each  and  all  are  to 
be  referred  to  Mary’s  firm  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church. 

Having  said  so  much  in  its  commendation  we  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  state  that  this  work  is  open  to  many  grave 
objections.  It  does  not  attain  the  end  for  which  it  professes 
to  have  especially  been  written.  It  is  carelessly  thrown  together ; 
undue  prominence  is  given  to  incidents  of  secondary  moment, 
while  events  of  real  importance  are  treated  with  undue  brevity. 
But  its  radical  defect  lies  in  the  grave  objection  that  its 

1 Lift  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Agnes  M.  Stewart.  Bums  and  Oates,  1885, 
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authoress  has  neglected  to  consult  various  modern  works  of 
acknowledged  authority  ; and  as  a consequence  fails  to  make 
her  readers  acquainted  with  the  latest  information.  She  does 
not  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  curious  letter  written  by  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Gaudanus,  in  which  he  details,  at  great  length,  his  mission 
into  Scotland  and  his  interview  with  the  Queen  in  1 562.  Very 
many  of  the  picturesque  incidents  which  we  owe  to  the  lately 
discovered  narrative  of  Mary’s  secretary,  Claude  Nau,  find  no 
place  in  the  present  volume.  And  more  remarkable  still,  Miss 
Stewart  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  touching  and  minute 
account  of  the  latter  days  and  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  of  which  the  manuscript  was  discovered  and  published 
by  M.  Chantelauze  in  1876.  Such  grave  defects  as  these 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  Miss  Stewart’s  volume,  and 
prevent  us  from  recommending  it  to  our  readers  as  a complete 
and  trustworthy  biography  of  the  heroic  victim  of  Fotheringhay. 


8. — FATHER  RYAN’S  NOTES  ON  POPULAR  PREACHING.1 

In  this  little  work  Father  Ryan  points  out  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly wherein  lies  the  great  art  of  popular  preaching. 
Coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  himself  engaged 
in  the  training  of  ecclesiastics,  and  above  all  from  one  who 
has  had  before  him  for  years,  in  his  own  Archbishop,  “ one  of 
the  greatest  living  models  of  popular  and  effective  preaching,” 
the  work  bears  with  it  no  small  share  of  authority. 

Under  three  heads  (from  the  words  of  St  Augustine,  Veritas 
pateat : veritas  placeat ; veritas  moveat)  are  contained  hints 
which  we  think  no  one  desirous  of  becoming  an  effective 
preacher  could  afford  to  neglect.  In  the  Introduction  an  answer 
is  given  to  some  of  those  objections  which  carelessness,  or  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  might  suggest  to  the 
preacher.  In  the  first  and  second  sections  are  given  directions 
on  the  choice  of  subject,  and  on  that  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
treatment  the  want  of  which  deprives  so  many  sermons  of  their 
full  effect. 

The  author  would  not  have  the  young  preacher  rest  content 
with  studying  the  great  models  of  pulpit  oratory ; he  would 
have  him  “study  his  people  well,  their  modes  of  thought, 

1 Some  Notes  on  Popular  Preaching.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ryan,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Eloquence  at  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Thurles.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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sources  of  interest,  general  and  particular,  their  loves  and  hates, 
what  is  new  to  them  and  what  is  old,  what  strange,  what 
familiar;”  he  would  have  him  ‘‘watch  their  faces,  now  fixed  with 
attention,  now  fired  with  wrath,  bright  with  joy,  or  moved  with 
sorrow,  when  some  speakers  address  them,  or  some  conversation 
engages  them ; now  again  listless,  blank,  weary,  or  disgusted, 
when  others  are  before  them,  or  other  modes  of  discussion 
employed.  . . . Nothing  but  the  careful  study  of  character  and 
of  crowds,  and  a correspondingly  careful  adaptation  of  style 
to  the  public  taste,  will  secure  popularity  to  a preacher ; and 
pastoral  preaching  that  is  not  popular,  is  not  pastoral  preaching 
at  all.” 

We  would  gladly  quote,  if  space  permitted,  other  passages 
from  these  “ Notes,”  as  well  as  from  the  concluding  remarks  on 
the  reading  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible.  But  what  we 
have  said  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  pastor  to 
examine  the  work  for  himself.  We  honestly  think  that  if  the 
hints  given  in  it  were  more  generally  followed,  we  should  have 
our  people  better  instructed  in  their  Christian  duties ; and 
the  poor  would,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them. 


9.— HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  ADARE.1 

A great  deal  of  interesting  historical  research  has  been 
compressed  into  the  sixty-three  pages  of  this  work.  Indeed, 
we  wish  that  Father  Bridgett  had  been  somewhat  more  generous 
towards  his  readers,  and  had  dwelt  a little  on  the  beauty  of 
the  place  which  has  given  us  one  of  Gerald  Griffin’s  sweetest 
poems,  and  has  also,  if  we  mistake  not,  inspired  the  muse  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere.  It  is  a common  but  mistaken  notion  that 
Ireland  is  “ like  a frieze  coat  with  a border  of  gold  lace.”  The 
coast  is  not  the  only  beautiful  part  of  Ireland,  and  Adare  with 
its  magnificent  park  and  manor,  its  picturesque  ruins  and 
charming  neighbourhood,  is  a standing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  assertion.  Why  did  not  Father  Bridgett,  when  speaking  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Manor  House  of  Lord  Dunraven,  mention 
the  most  striking  one  of  all,  that  on  the  great  stone  balustrade  at 
the  top  of  the  mansion  on  which  is  carved  in  immense  letters 
the  text,  “Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  &c?”  However, 

1 Historical  Notes  on  Adare . Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R. 
Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  O’Connell  Street. 
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we  are  very  grateful  for  what  we  have  got,  and  earnestly  hope 
that  Father  Bridgett  may  find  many  imitators  all  over  Ireland. 
The  history  of  that  country  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  accurate 
local  gleanings  are  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Here  is 
an  extract  curiously  suggestive  of  much  of  Irish  history. 

When  the  tenth  Earl  of  Kildare,  “ Silken  ” Thomas,  was  arrested  in 
1:535,  his  son,  only  ten  years  old,  was  ill  of  small  pox  at  Donore,  in 
Kildare.  Thomas  Leverous,  a priest,  and  foster-brother  of  his  father, 
carried  the  child  off  in  a large  basket  to  a place  of  safety,  and  after 
many  adventures,  accompanied  him  as  his  tutor  to  France  and  Rome. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  the  young  Earl  had  been  restored  to  his 
parental  rights  and  estates,  his  faithful  adherent,  I^everous,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s.  Of  these 
preferments  he  was  deprived  in  1559,  on  refusing  to  adopt  the  Reformed 
tenets.  After  keeping  a grammar-school  in  Adare  for  some  years,  he 
was  compelled  to  transfer  it  to  Limerick,  where  Richard  Creagh, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  usher.  He  died 
at  Naas,  about  1577,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

His  brilliant  pupil  did  not  imitate  him  in  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  found  it  more  to  his  interest  to  conform  under  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  first  Protestant  of  the  Geraldine  family  (pp.  45,  46). 

No  wonder  after  this  that  the  tradition  of  classical  culture 
never  died  out  amongst  the  Irish  Catholics,  though  later  on  it 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  hedge-schools. 


IO.— THE  LIFE  OF  A PRIG.1 

The  prig  is  one  of  those  beings  whose  nature  cannot  be 
easily  defined  for  its  very  complexity,  and  probably  if  a defi- 
nition were  attempted  it  would  only  serve  to  call  forth  divergent 
opinions  as  to  what  quality  it  is  that  is  specially  constituent 
and  characteristic  of  priggishness.  The  author  of  the  brief 
biography  before  us,  describes  a prig,  in  whose  case  a decidedly 
self-complacent  conviction  of  his  own  moral  perfection  and 
intellectual  infallibility  is  the  leading  feature.  Every  one  who 
wants  to  enjoy  a laugh  over  a clever  piece  of  satire  should 
read  the  Prig’s  story  of  his  own  career,  though  in  sober  truth 
the  main  thread  of  the  narrative,  apart  from  the  ludicrous 
incidents  introduced  into  it,  has  to  do  with  no  laughing  matter. 
Its  hero,  the  son  of  a family  connected  on  all  sides  with  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  begins  life  at  Oxford  as  a 
1 The  Life  of  a Prig>  by  One.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.,  1885. 
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High  Churchman,  determined  to  be  “higher”  than  all  his 
brethren.  He  feels  that  he  is  passing  beyond  this  stage  of 
religious  development  and  offers  himself  as  a convert  to  the 
Catholics,  but  is  repelled  and  disgusted  by  finding  that  they 
are  not  particularly  eager  to  receive  him  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  that  they  are  so  stupid  as  to  actually  wish  to  instruct 
him  before  reception.  He  recoils  from  Catholicity  and  takes 
refuge  in  a self-opinionated  agnosticism.  This  is  really  a path 
which  only  too  many  have  trod  in  recent  years.  If  the  author 
makes  his  story  a laughable  one,  it  is  because  laughter  is  often 
no  bad  argument  against  Ritualist  extravagances  and  sophistries, 
and  agnostic  self-conceit,  and  some  of  the  chapters  for  all  their 
laughter  are  full  of  close  and  telling  argument,  even  though  the 
logic  is  hidden  in  a parable. 

The  book  is  full  of  good  things.  Dean  Stanley  s remark, 
recorded  by  Mark  Pattison,  that  the  lot  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  have  been  different  if  Newman  had  known 
German,  is  neatly  parodied  in  the  passage  where  our  hero 
after  relating  his  study  of  the  sacred  books  of  China,  in  the 
English  version,  goes  on  to  say : 

From  these  books  I derived  great  consolation.  Would  that  they 
had  been  translated  earlier ! It  was  this  thought  that  led  me  to  make 
my  famous  remark : “ How  different  would  be  the  lot  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  Newman  had  been  able  to  read  Chinese  ! ” 

There  is  an  amusing  word-portrait  of  a certain  " Mr.  Bright 
Jones,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,”  of  whom  we  are  told  that : 

He  had  spent  many  years  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  and  his  object 
in  coming  to  Oxford  appeared  to  be  rather  to  show  its  inhabitants  their 
ignorance,  than  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  own  knowledge. 

It  is  after  a very  disappointing  interview  with  this  distinguished 
man  that  the  Prig  finds  he  really  must  set  up  for  himself  as 
an  agnostic,  and  we  have  an  account  of  a great  controversy  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  a rival  prophet  of  the  same 
school : 

There  was  [he  says]  something  highly  satisfactory  in  being  able  to 
inform  Oxonian  divines  that  they  knew  nothing.  I felt  it  to  be  my 
mission  to  impart  to  them  this  precious  news,  and  I did  so  unsparingly 
both  by  mouth  and  pen.  Soon  afterwards  other  writers  of  ability 
assisted  me  in  diffusing  agnostic  knowledge  by  means  of  the  magazines. 
I may  say,  indeed,  that  agnosticism  became,  for  the  time  being,  essen- 
tially a magazine  religion,  and  its  devotees  learnt  their  faith  from  the 
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quarterlies,  the  monthlies,  and  the  fortnightlies.  I am,  however,  bound 
to  admit  that  another  celebrated  agnostic  and  I had  a fierce  passage  of 
arms  in  two  of  the  leading  journals,  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
the  faithful  ought  to  disbelieve.  Each  strove  to  prove  that  he  believed 
less  than  the  other.  I accused  him  of  being  a mere  atheist,  who 
believed  that  there  was  no  deity,  whereas  a true  agnostic  should  not 
even  believe  that,  as  he  professes  to  know  nothing  about  any  deity,  and 
consequently  cannot  declare  a deity  to  be  either  non-existent  or  existent. 
My  adversary  retorted  that  I was  little  better  than  a theist,  which 
maddened  me.  I then  taunted  him  with  having  learnt  all  he  knew 
from  reading  my  articles,  from  which  he  had  drawn  false  conclusions ; 
and  he  replied  that  I had  obtained  all  my  original  ideas  from  the  works 
of  a certain  writer  whom  he  named.  Finally,  I wound  up  the  con- 
troversy by  declaring  that  I was  the  leading  apostle  of  the  only  religion 
of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  that  I despised  my  opponent  and  repudiated 
his  doctrines. 

His  chief  consolation  in  agnosticism  was,  he  tell  us,  to  realize 
“that  there  is  no  religion  so  deeply  religious  as  irreligion.”  His 
favourite  theory  becomes  however  a source  of  practical  difficulty 
when  he  has  to  deal  as  tutor  with  an  agnostic  youth,  who  joins 
to  his  agnosticism  an  unpleasant  habit  of  quoting  freely  and 
provokingly  from  the  Imitation.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  this 
episode  are  among  the  best  in  the  book,  which  closes  with  the 
hero’s  marriage  with  a lady  who  is  quite  content  that  he  should 
believe  in  and  worship  himself. 


II.— CORNEILLE’S  POLYEUCTUS.1 

Apart  altogether  from  its  classic  beauties,  the  tragedy  of 
Polyeucte  has  a special  claim  upon  our  attention.  It  has  nothing 
to  do,  except  very  remotely,  with  the  too  often  selected  theme 
for  dramatic  writing,  the  lawless  passions  and  dubious  virtues 
of  the  characters  found  in  Pagan  mythology.  On  the  contrary, 
Corneille  for  the  drama  of  Polyeucte  went  to  the  undefiled 
sources  of  the  Martyrologium  Romanum  and  the  pages  of 
Surius,  and  after  contrasting  grace  and  nature  in  their  action 
upon  the  soul,  presents  to  us  in  the  Christian  martyr  heroism 
in  its  manliest  and  noblest  form.  This  work  Mr.  Nokes  has 
now  translated  into  English  verse,  and  of  his  translation  we 
can  only  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  It  is  no  mere 
paraphrase,  for  taken  on  the  whole,  not  only  the’  general  sense 

1 Corneille's  Tragedy  Polyeuctus.  Translated  into  English  blank  verse  by  Walter 
Federau  Nokes.  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.,  i886. 
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but  even  the  subtlest  shades  of  meaning  have  been  preserved 
with  rare  fidelity.  Mr.  Nokes*  versification,  too,  is  graceful  and 
harmonious,  possessing  the  true  poetic  ring,  and  at  times,  we 
venture  to  think,  not  inferior  in  polished  elegance  to  its  French 
original.  This,  though  great  praise,  we  do  not  consider  to  be 
undeserved,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Nokes  will  persevere 
in  the  good  work  he  has  begun  and  give  us  more  translations 
possessing  the  same  charm  and  beauty,  and  showing  the  trans- 
lator’s ability  and  delicacy  of  perception  in  the  same  way  as 
Polyeucte  has  done. 

It  may  perhaps  be  hypercriticism  on  our  part,  still  we  think 
it  a slight  blemish  that  where  the  language  in  the  original, 
at  least  in  one  or  two  passages,  is  very  closely  defined  and 
restricted  by  the  use  of  pronouns,  by  the  omission  of  these  in 
the  translation  a vagueness  and  indefiniteness  have  crept  in,  and 
the  connection  of  thought  in  the  dialogue  should  have  been 
somewhat  sacrificed.  We  are  very  sceptical,  too,  about  the 
advisability  of  using  words  which  require  the  grave  accent  to 
be  placed  over  them  to  give  them  an  extra  syllable  and  so 
suit  the  exigences  of  metre  ; such  as  honored,  dazed \ o'er  turned, 
and  others,  which  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  in  the  translation. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Funeral  Oration  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  obsequies  of  the  late 
Cardinal  McCloskey  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.1  It 
is  an  eloquent  record  of  his  life  and  work,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  a very  good  engraved  portrait  of  the  Cardinal. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Benziger  the  new  school 
Catechism2  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Baltimore  on  religious  instruction.  It  is  a little 
shorter  and  more  condensed  than  the  catechism  used  in  England, 
but  even  with  this  it  introduces  some  topics  which  the  latter 

1 Funeral  Oration  on  his  Eminence  John  Cardinal  McCloskey , Archbishop  oj 
Ne w York.  Delivered  October  15,  1885,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  by 
the  Most  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  New  York  : 
Benziger  Brothers,  1885. 

* A Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Abridged  from  the  Catechism  prepared 
and  enjoined  by  Order  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  New  York  : 
Benziger  Brothers,  1885. 
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omits.  Thus  there  is  a chapter  on  Sacramentals.  The  cate- 
chism has,  we  believe,  been  stereotyped,  and  plates  supplied 
to  the  chief  Catholic  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States 
so  as  to  secure  a large  supply,  and  uniform  editions. 

Father  M'Greevey’s  verses  3 are  full  of  a simple  and  tender 
love  for  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  They  follow  the  order  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  evidently  the  favourite  devotion  of 
their  author,  as  his  poem  M The  Old  Beads,”  proves  so  touchingly. 
They  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers  as  a pleasant  help  to  the 
art  of  linking  holy  thoughts  with  the  decades  of  our  Lady’s 
Wreath  of  Roses . 

Messrs.  Gill  and  Son,  who  now  date  their  books  from 
1 O'Connell  Street , Dublin,  have  published  in  a handy  pamphlet4 
the  remarkable  speech  in  which  Archbishop  Walsh  called 
attention  to  certain  discrepancies  between  the  account  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  programme  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  himself  and  that 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Meath.  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  referred  to 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  Lord  Meath’s  curious  version  of  it  are 
given  in  an  appendix. 

Catholic  Temperance  Societies  will  find  Father  Cologan’s 
recently  published  penny  pamphlet  on  Total  Abstinence  from  a 
Catholic  point  of  View,5  a useful  little  work.  There  are  un- 
fortunately not  a few  Protestant  tracts  on  temperance  in  cir- 
culation among  our  people,  which  often  lay  down  distinctly 
erroneous  doctrines  on  the  subject,  and  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  consists  of  the  pages  which 
point  out  what  are  the  positions  which  the  Catholic  advocates  of 
total  abstinence,  cannot  and  do  not  maintain. 

The  Catholic  Home  Almanac 6 is  an  annual  of  more  than  fifty 
pages  of  illustrated  reading,  varied  for  the  home  circle  from  tales 
and  amusing  matter  up  to  more  weighty  contributions  such  as 
the  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  past  year,  with  illustrative 
portraits.  It  is  preceded  by  a coloured  frontispiece  of  the  Good 
Shepherd — which  will  probably  in  most  cases  find  its  way  out  of 
the  pamphlet  and  into  a frame.  Its  calendar  pages  show  the 
fasts  at  a glance,  and  indicate  the  Sunday  Gospels;  and 
devotions  for  each  month  are  suggested  in  well  chosen  verses. 

3 Wreaths  of  Roses , a Tribute  to  Mary.  By  the  Rev.  James  M^reevey. 
Belfast : D.  T.  Doherty,  1885. 

4 Reply  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  Earl  of  Meath's  attach  upon 
the  Priests  and  People  of  the  County  of  Wicklosu.  Dublin  : Gill  and  Son,  1885. 

5 Total  Abstinence  from  a Catholic  point  of  Vieiv.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan, 
Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster.  Published  at  18,  West  Square,  S.E.  1885. 

6 Catholic  Home  Almanac.  Third  year.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,&c.,  1888. 
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Mr.  Washbourne’s  Catholic  Calendar7  contains  in  a small 
space  the  usual  amount  of  well-arranged  information.  It  is 
especially  detailed  in  the  pages  that  relate  to  the  three  dioceses 
of  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  Portsmouth. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  practical  use  now  made  of  the  science  of  meteorology  in 
America,  where  the  weather  forecasts  and  signals  of  approaching 
atmospheric  disturbances  are  now  an  official  institution,  regularly 
organized  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  health,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  opening  article  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach 
for  October.  Some  reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Prague,  the  last  of  the  Cardinals  nomi- 
nated by  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  are  contributed  by  one  who 
knew  him  in  private  life,  and  who  bears  testimony  to  the 
personal  virtues  and  high  qualities  which  distinguished  him. 
He  was  elected  to  fill  an  archiepiscopal  see  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  ruled  two  large  dioceses  with  ability 
and  discretion,  possessing  pre-eminently  the  art  of  combining 
dignity  with  affability,  of  inspiring  at  the  same  time  fear  and 
love.  Father  Wasmann,  after  having  established  the  fact  that 
the  insects  of  former  ages  were  endowed  with  no  less  perfect  an 
organism,  and  instincts  no  less  highly  developed  than  those 
of  the  present  time,  shows  in  conclusion  how  this  serves  to 
confute  the  Darwinian  theory  of  a gradual  growth  and  progress 
in  the  instincts  and  powers  of  animals.  He  allows,  however, 
that  although  from  the  first  appearance  of  any  given  species  in 
an  earlier  period  of  the  world’s  existence,  its  structure  and 
instincts  have  remained  the  same,  in  some  instances  the  habits 
of  insects  have  been  modified  and  altered,  owring  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  their  surroundings.  Father  Baum- 
gartner has,  in  a series  of  articles,  made  the  readers  of  the 
Stimmen  acquainted  with  Iceland,  both  past  and  present ; with 
her  people,  her  poetry,  and  her  produce  ; with  the  political  and 
religious  changes  her  annals  record.  He  now  bids  farewell  to 
her  barren  but  not  unfriendly  shores,  and  commences  an  account 
of  his  journey  homewards. 

The  notes  upon  the  Apocalypse  are  continued  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Katltolik , the  subject  being  the  opening  of  the 
Seventh  Seal.  The  judgments  following  upon  each  successive 

7 The  Catholic  Calendar  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1886.  London : R.  Washboumc. 
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sounding  of  the  trumpet  are  shown  to  signify  the  chastisements 
sent  upon  the  obdurate  Jewish  nation.  The  philosophical 
discussion  upon  the  notion  of  time  occupies  a considerable 
space ; time  is  shown  to  be  not  merely  a mental  conception,  but 
an  exterior  fact,  to  be  objective  as  well  as  subjective,  real  in  the 
limited  duration  of  the  present,  and  capable  of  being  measured 
by  means  of  uniform  and  continuous  motion,  viz.,  that  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Katholik  also  gives  a chapter  from  the 
history  of  the  Popes,  relating  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  election  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  which  took  place  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Antipopes,  with  a slight  sketch  of  the 
character  of  that  Pontiff.  The  article  on  sacramental  absolution 
discusses  the  question  when  the  confessor  ought  to  give 
conditional  absolution,  and  cites  the  opinions  of  the  best 
moral  theologians.  To  defer  giving  absolution  is  pronounced  to 
be  a hard  and  dangerous  measure,  only  to  be  employed  with  great 
circumspection,  and  resorted  to  in  exceptional  cases,  since  it  is 
apt  to  make  the  penitent  relapse  into  sin  or  fall  into  despair. 
The  circumstances  which  require  the  absolution  to  be  repeated 
are  also  enumerated. 

The  Civiltct  Cattolica  (849)  comments  on  the  displeasure 
caused  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  Italy  by  the  choice  of 
the  Holy  Father  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  concerning  the 
Caroline  Islands.  The  Freemasons  are  furious  to  find  that  the 
Papacy,  instead  of  gradually  expiring,  as  they  hoped,  still 
possesses  power  and  prestige ; the  Protestants  declare  Bismarck 
to  be  a traitor  to  their  cause  on  account  of  his  thus  recognizing 
the  pretensions  to  sovereignty  of  the  Head  of  Christendom  ; the 
monarchists  consider  a slight  has  been  cast  on  their  King  by  not 
choosing  him  to  settle  this  international  dispute  in  preference 
to  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican  ; and  the  revolutionists  aver  that 
the  fact  proves  the  Pope  to  enjoy  the  liberty  guaranteed  to  him 
under  a united  Empire.  Another  article  discusses  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  formations  and  transformations  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  affected  by  human  skill,  which  has  succeeded 
in  subjecting  the  forces  of  nature  to  its  service.  The  recent 
Anti-Semitic  movement  still  finds  an  echo  in  the  pages  of  the 
Civilta . Modern  Judaism  is  compared  with  ancient  Pharisaism, 
and  the  latter  is  shown  to  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  its  worst  and  most  corrupt  form  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Talmud,  which  are  strangely  divergent  from  those  of  the  Mosaic 
Law. 
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Books  for  Advent  and  Christmas. 

By  the  REV.  H.  J.  COLERIDGE,  S.J. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  KING. 

DISCOURSES  OS’  THE  LATTER  DAYS. 

7s.  6d. 

I.  Anticipations  of  the  Last  Days.  2.  The  Prophecies  of  the  End  of  the  World.  3.  The 
Decay  of  Faith.  4.  The  Creed  of  False  Science.  5.  The  Decay  of  Charity.  6.  The  National 
Spirit.  7.  The  Abomination  of  Desolation.  8.  The  Days  of  Noe.  9.  The  Loosing  of  Satan. 
10.  The  Man  of  Sin.  u.  The  Church  in  the  Last  Days.  12.  Reasonableness  of  the  Judgment. 
13.  Particular  and  General  Judgments.  14.  The  Ways  of  God  manifested.  15.  The  Book  of  Lik. 
16.  The  Saints  of  God.  17.  All  Things  made  new.  18.  The  Greatness  of  Death.  19.  Tk 
Saciedness  of  Death.  20.  The  Happiness  of  Death.  21.  Our  Lord  and  Death. 


THE  HOLY  INFANCY. 

Three  Volumes.  7s.  6d.  each. 


1.  The  Preparation  of  the  Incarnation. 

i.  The  World  before,  the  Gospel.  2.  Prophecy  in  General.  3.  Particular  Prophecies.  (A<* 
to  Chapel FZ.  Jdeas  concerning  our  Blessed  Lady  in  her  own  lime  and  in  the  first  centurie>J 
4.  The  Eternal  Word.  5.  The  House  of  David.  6.  The  Mother  of  God.  7.  The  Preface  oi 
'St.  Luke.  S.  St.  Zachary  in  the  Temple.  9.  The  Spouse  of  Mary.  10.  The  Marriage  of  our 
Blessed  Lady.  11.  Eve  of  the  Annunciation. 

2.  The  Nine  Months.  Our  Lord’s  Life  in  the  Womb. 

I.  The  Salutation  of  the  Angel.  2.  The  Trouble  of  Mary.  3.  The  Son  of  David.  4.  ‘'Ho* 
shall  this  be  done?”  5.  The  Conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  6.  The  Fiat  of  Mary.  7.  Our 
Lord’s  Life  in  the  Womb.  8.  The  Visitation.  9.  The  Canticle  of  Mary.  10.  The  Nativity  «•< 
St.  John.  11.  The  Canticle  of  Zachary.  12.  The  Opening  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  13.  Thr 
Trial  of  St.  Joseph.  14.  The  Expectation  of  the  Nativity. 

3.  The  Thirty  Years.  The  Infancy  and  Hidden  Life  of  our  Lord. 

I.  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  2.  The  Angels  and  Shepherds.  3.  Our  Lord  in  the  Cnb. 

4.  The  Circumcision.  5.  The  Purification.  6.  The  Canticle  of  Simeon.  7.  The  Prophecy  of 
Simeon.  8.  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem.  9.  The  Star  in  the  East.  10.  The  Epiphany.  11.  Pei- 
secution.  12.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  13.  The  Holy  Innocents.  14.  The  Return  from 

15.  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  16.  The  Hidden  Life.  17.  Our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  18.  4 4 The  TLmc' 
of  My  Father."  19.  Subjection  and  Growth.  20.  The  Death  of  St.  Joseph, 

[Ready  on  December  10.] 


THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD 

Part  the  First.  Four  Volumes.  6s.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Ministry  of  St.  John  Baptist.  One  VoL 

2.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Three  Vols. 

Part  the  Second. 

The  Training  of  the  Apostles.  Four  Vols.  6s.  6d.  each. 

And  the  Introductory  Volumes  (Two).  7s.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Works  and  Words  of  our  Saviour  (a  General 

Summary  of  the -Gospel  History). 

2.  The  Story  of  the  Gospels  (the  English  Gospels  arranged 

in  Harmony  for  Meditation). 
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